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ADVERTISEMENT 


X)r*  Buchan’s  Domestic  Medicine  has  fo  long 
and  fo  juftly  maintained  the  approbation  and  fandion  of 
the  Public,  that  It  is  quite  unnecefiarylo  fay  any  thing 
here  on  its  merit  and  utility.  The  numerous  editions, 
it  has  undergone  fmce  its  firft  publication  in  the  year 
1769,  is  the  beft  proof  of  the  high  charader  and  gene- 
ral ufefulnefs  of  the  Work. — The  leading  , views  in  com- 
pofing  and  firft  pnblifhing  it,  cannot  be  better  given  than 
in  the  Dodor’s  own  words,  viz.  ‘‘  To  aftift  the  wv-ell- 
meant  endeavours  of  the  humane  and  benevolent  in  re^ 
lieving  diftrefs ; to  eradicate  dangerous  and  hurtful  pre- 
judices ; to  guard  the  ignorant  and  credulous  againft  the' 
frauds  and  impofitions  of  quacks  and  impoftors  ; and  to 
fliew  men  what  is  in  their  own  power  both  with  regard 
to  the  prevention  and  cure  of  difeafes.  How  far  he  has 
fucceeded  in  his  endeavours  rnuft  be  left  for  others  to  de- 
termine ; but  if  It  be  found  to  contribute  in  any  meaftire 
towards  alleviating  the  calamities  of  mankind,  he  will 

think  his  labour  well  bellowed. 

As  fome  difeafes  have  not  been  noticed  by  the  Author, 
viz.  the  Cow  Pox^  Chicken  Pox^  Hectic  Fever^  Ccv/- 
tinued  Fever , Yellow  Fever,  Jnjiue7i‘za,  Water  Brash, 
Nettle  Rash,  Madness,  Pet  anus,  and  Dance  of  St,  Vitus  7 
the  Printer  has  procured  fhort,  but  correct  treatifes  upon 
each,  and  now  introduced  them  in  new  chapters.  The 
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improvements  of  later  editions,  and  the  new  and  Impor- 
tant difcoveries  which  have  been  lately  made  in  Medi- 
cine, together  with  the  charadleriftic  fymptoms  of  each 
difeafe,  from  the  Nofology  of  the  late  celebrated  Doctor 
Cullen  of  Edinburgh,  are  all  noticed  in  their  proper 
places  in  foot  Notes. 

From  thefe  confiderations,  the  Publifher  hopes  that  this 
edition  will  have  claims  on  the  patronage  of  the  Public 
fuperior  to  any  hitherto  publifhed,  as  it  will  be  found 
more  extenfively  ufefiil  and  beneficial  in  the  prevention 
and  cure  of  the  various  maladies  to  which  the  human 
body  IS  liable. 


Newcastle, 
June  5,  1812. 


o 
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. TO 

Sir  Joseph  Banks,  Bart 

PILES  WENT  OF  THE  ROYAL  SOCIETY. 

Sir, 

The  Domestic  Medicine  having  been 
honoured,  on  its  first  appearance,  with 
the  patronage  of  your  learned  and  wor- 
thy Predecessor,  the  late  Sir  John  Prin- 

* 

GLE,  I beg  leave,  in  a more  improved 
state  to  dedicate  it  to  you,  as  a small,  but 
sincere,  testimony  of  that  veneration  and 
esteem  with  which  I have  long  beheld 
the  Man,  who,  born  to  ease  and  affluence, 
had  resolution  to  encounter  the  dangers 
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of  unknown  seas  and  distant  climes,  in 
pursuit  of  useful  Science ; and  whose 

constant  object  has  been  to  render  that 

/ 

Science  subservient  to  the  happiness  and 
civilization  of  Society. 

< 

I have  the  honour  to  be,  with  great  respect, 

I 

Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 

hondon,  Nov.  13,  1783. 


W.  BUCHiiN. 


PREFACE. 


W/”  HEN  I firft  fignlfied  my  intention  of  publi£hing 
the  following  fheets,  I was  told  by  my  friends  it  would 
draw  on  me  the  refentment  of  the  whole  Faculty.  As  I 
never  could  entertain  fuch  an  unfavourable  idea,  I was 
refolved  to  make  the  experiment,  which  indeed  came  out 
pretty  much  as  might  have  been  expedfed.  Many  whofe 
learning  and  liberality  of  fentiments  do  honour  to  medi- 
cine received  the  book  in  a manner  which  at  once  (hewed 
their  indulgence,  and  the  falfity  of  the  opinion  that  every 
physician  'wishes  to  conceal  his  art ; while  the  more  felfifh 
and  narrow-minded,  generallythe  mod  numerous  in  every 
profelTion,  have  not  failed  to  perfecute  both  the  book  and 
its  Author. 

The  reception,  however,  which  this  work  has  met  with 
from  the  Public,  merits  my  mod  grateful  acknowledg- 
ments. As  the  bed  way  of  expreding  thefe,  I have  en- 
deavoured to  render  it  more  generally  ufeful,  by  enlarg- 
ing the  prophylaxis^  or  that  part  which  treats  of  prevent- 
ing difeafes  ; and  by  adding  many  articles  which  had  been 
entirely  omitted  in  the  former  impreffions.  It  is  needlefs 
to  enumerate  thefe  additions  ; I fhall  only  fay,  that  I hope 
they  will  be  found  real  improvements. 

I he  obfervations  relative  to  Nurfing  and  the  manage- 
ment of  children,  were  chiefly  fuggeded  by  an  extenfive 
pra<dice  among  infants,  in  a large  branch  of  the  Found- 
ling  Hofpital,  where  I had  an  opportunity  not  only  of 
treating  the  diseases  incident  to  childhood,  but  likewife 
o trying  different  plans  of  nurfing,  and  obferving  their 
effecfs.  Whenever  1 had  it  in  my  power  to  place  the  chil- 
dren under  the  care  of  proper  nurfes,  to  indrudl:  thefe 
nurles  in  their  duty,  and  to  be  fatisfied  that  they  perform- 
e It,  very  few  of  them  died  ; but  when,  from  didance  of 
,p  ace,  and  other  unavoidable  circuindances,  the  children 
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were  left  to  the  foie  care  of  mercenary  nurfes,  without 
any  perfon  to  inftrud:  or  fuperintend  them,  fcarce  any  of 
them  lived. 

This  was  fo  apparent,  as  with  me  to  amount  to  a 
proof  of  the  following  melancholy  fa(ft : That  almost  one 
half  of  the  human  species  perish  in  infancy  by  improper 
management  or  neglect.  This  refle<ftion  has  made  me  often 
wifli  to  be  the  happy  instrument  of  alleviating  the  miferies 
of  thofe  fuffering  innocents,  or  of  refcuing  them  from  an 
untimely  grave.  No  one,  who  has  not  had  an  opportuni- 
ty of  obferving  them,  can  imagine  what  abfurd  and  ridi- 
culous practices  ftill  prevail  in  the  nurfing  and  manage- 
ment of  infants,  and  what  numbers  of  lives  are  by  that 
means  loft  to  fociety.  As  thefe  pradfices  are  chiefly  ow- 
ing to  ignorance,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  when  nurfes  are 
better  informed,  their  condudt  will  be  more  proper. 

The  application  of  medicine  to  the  various  occupations 
of  life  has  been  in  general  the  result  of  obfervation.  An 
extenfive  practice  for  feveral  years,  in  one  of  the  largeft 
manufacturing  towns  in  England,  afforded  me  fufficient 
opportunities  of  obferving  the  injuries  which  thofe  ufeful 
people  fuftain  from  their  particular  employments,  and  like- 
wife  of  trying  various  methods  of  obviating  fuch  injuries. 
The  fuccefs  which  attended  thefe  trials  was  fufficient  to 
encourage  this  attempt,  which  I hope  will  be  of  ufe  to 
thofe  who  are  under  the  neceflity  ot  earning  their  bread 
by  fuch  employments  as  are  unfavourable  to  health. 

I do  not  mean  to  intimidate  men,  far  lefs  to  infinuate 
that  even  thofe  arts,  the  pradtice  ot  which  is  attended  with 
fome  degree  of  danger,  ftiould  not  be  carried  on  ; but  to 
guard  the  lefs  cautious  and  unwary  againft  thofe  dangers 
which  they  have  it  in  their  power  to  avoid,  and  which 
they  often,  through  mere  ignorance,  incur.  As  every  oc- 
cupation in  life  difpofes  thofe  who  tollow  it  to  lome  par- 
ticular dlfeafes  more. than  to  others,  it  is  certainly  of  im- 
portance to  know  thefe,  in  order  that  people  may  be  upon 
their  guild  ligainft  them.  It  is  always  better  to  be  warn-» 
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ed  of  the  approach  of  an  enemy,  than  to  be  furprlzed  by 
him,  efpecially  where  there  is  a pofQbility  of  avoiding  the 

danger. 

The  obfervations  concerning  Diet,  Air,  Exercife,  &c. 
are  of  a more  general  nature^  and  have  not  efcaped  the 
attention  of  phyficians  in  any  age.  They  are  fubje£ts  of 
too  great  importance,  however,  to  be  palfed  over  in  an 
attempt  of  this  kind,  and  can  never  be  (ufficiently  recom- 
mended. The  man  who  pays  a proper  attention  to  thefe^ 
will  feldom  need  a phyfician  ; and  he  who  does  not, 
will  feldom  enjoy  health,  let  him  employ  as  many  phy- 
ficians  as  he  pleafes. 

Though  we  have  endeavoured  to  point  out  the  caufes  of 
difeafes,  and  to  put  people  upon  their  guard  againft  them, 
yet  it  mull  be  acknowledged  that  they  are  often  ot  luch 
a nature  as  to  admit  of  being  removed  only  by  the  dili- 
gence and  adivity  of  the  public  magiftrate.  We  are  forry 
indeed,  to  obferve,  that  the  power  of  the  magiftrate  is 
feldom  exerted  in  thiscountry  for  the  prefervation  of  health. 
The  importance  of  a proper  medical  police  is  either  not  un- 
derftoodj  or  little  regarded.  Many  things  highly  injuri- 
ous to  the  public  health  are  daily  pra£lifed  with  impunity^ 
while  others,  actually  necelTary  for  its  prefervation,  are 
entirely  negleded. 

Some  of  the  public  means  of  preferving health  are  men- 
tioned in  the  general  prophylaxis,  as  the  infpedion  of  pro- 
vifions,  widening  the  ftreets  of  great  towns,  keeping  them 
clean,  fupplying  the  inhabitants  with  wholefome  water, 
&c.  but  they  are  pafted  over  in  a very  curfory  . manner. 
A proper  attention  to  thefe  would  have  fwelled  this  vo- 
lume to  too  large  a fize ; I have  therefore  referved  them 
for  the  fubjed  of  a future  publication. 

In  the  treatrnent  of  difeafes,  I have  been  peculiarly  at- 
tentive to  regimen.  The  generality  of  people  lay  too  much 
ftrefs  upon  Medicine,  and  truft  tpo  little  to  their  own  en- 
deavours, It  is  always  in  the  power  of  the  patient,  or  of 
thofe  about  him,  to  do  much  towards  bis  recovery  as 
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can  be  efFe(3:ed  by  the  phyfician.  By  not  a*’tending  to 
this,  the  defigns  of  Medicine  are  often  fruftrated  ; and  the 
patient,  by  pur(uing  a wrong  plan  of  regimen,  not  only 
defeats  the  Dodor’s  endeavours,  but  renders  them  danger- 
ous. • I have  often  known  patients  killed  by  an  error  in 
regimen,  when  they  were  ufing  very  proper  medicines. 
It  v\  ill  be  faid,  the  phyfician  orders  the  regimen  when 
he  prefcribes  a medicine.  I wilh  it  were  fo^  both  for  the 
honour  of  the  faculty  and  the  fafety  of  their  patients  : but 
phyficians,  as  well  as  other  people,  are  too  little  attentive 
to  this  matter. 

Ti  lOugh  many  reckon  it  doubtful  whether  phyfic  is 
more  beneficial  or  hurtful  to  mankind,  yet  all  allow  the 
re.ceflity  and  importance  of  a proper  regimen  in  dileales. 
No  man  in  his  fenfes  ever  imagined  that  a perfon  in  a fe- 
ver, for  example,  could  eat,  drink,  or  condudf  himfelf  in 
the  fame  manner  as  one  in  perfed  health.  This  part  of 
irudicine,  therefore,  is  evidently  founded  in  Nature,  and 

is  every  where  confiftent  with  reafon  and  common  fenfe. 
✓ 

Had  men  been  more  attentive  to  it,  and  lefs  folicitous  in 
hunting  after  lecret  remedies,  Medicine  had  never  become 
an  objed  of  ridicule. 

This  (eerns  to  have  been  the  firfi  idea  of  Medicine. 
The  ancient  phyficians  aded  chiefly  in  the  capacity  of 
nurfes.  They,  went  very  little  beyond  aliment  in  their 
preferiptions ; and  even  this  they  generally''  adminiftered 
themfelves,  attending  the  fick  for  that  purpqfe  through  the 
whole  courfe  of  the  difeafe  ; which  gave  them  an  opportu- 
nity nor  only'  of  marking  the  changes  of  difeafes  with  great 
accuracy,  but  likewile  ('f  obferving  the  efl'eds  of  their  dif- 
ferent applications,  and  adapling  them  to  the  lymptoms. 

The  learned  Dr.  Arbuthnot  aflerts,  that  by  a proper  at- 
tention tA  thofe  things  which  are  alrnoft  within  the  reach 
ot  every  body,  more  good  and  lefs  mifehief  will  be  done 
in  acute  dileales,  tlian -by  medicines  improperly  and  unfea- 
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fonablv  admmiftered  ; and  that  great  cures  may  he  effed- 
ed  in  chronical  diftempers,  by  a proper  reginnen  of  the 
-d  et  only.  So  entirely  do  the  Dcdor’s  lentin.ent  and 
mine  agree,  that  I would  advife  every  perfoK  ignorant  of 
phviic,  to  confine  his  pradlice  folely  to  diet,  and  the  other 
parts  of  regimen  ; by  which  means  he  may  often  do  much 
good,  and  can  feldom  do  any  hurt. 

This  feems  alfo  to  have  been  the  opinion  of  the  ingeni- 
ous Dr.  Huxham,  who  obferves,  that  we  often  feek.  frcin 
Art  what  all-bountiful  Nature  moft  readily,  and  as  effec- 
tually, offers  us,  had  we  diligence  and  (agacity  enough  to 
obferve  and  make  ufe  of  them  ; that  the  dietetic  pait 
Medicine  is  not  fo  much  ftudied  as  it  ought  to  be  ; and 
that,  though  lefs  pompous,  yet  it  is  the  moft  natural  me- 
thod of  curing  difeafes. 

To  render  the  book  more  generally  uleful,  however,  as 
well  as  more  acceptable  to  the  intelligent  part  of  mankind, 

I have  in  moft  difeafes,  befides  regimen,  recommended 
feme  of  the  moft  fimple  and  approved  forms  of  medicine,  , 
and  added  fuch  cautions  and  directions  as  feemed  necef- 
fary  for  their  fafe  adminiftration.  It  would  no  doubt 
have  been  more  acceptable  to  many,  had  it  abounded 
with  pompous  preferiptions,  and  promifed  great  cures  in 
confequence  of  their  ufe  ; but  this  was  not  my  plan  I 
think  the  adminiftration  of  medicines  always  doubtful, 
and  often  dangerous,  and  would  much  rather  teach  men 
how  to  avoid  the  neceffity  of  ufing  them,  than  how  they 
fhould  be  ufed. 

Several  medicines,  and  thofe  of  corrfiderable  efficacy, 
may  be  adminiftered  with  great  freedom  and  fafety.  Phy- 
ficians  generally  trifle  a long  time  with  medicines  before 
they  learn  their  proper  ufe.  Many  peafants  at  prefent 
know  better  how  to  ufe  fome  of  the. moft  important  arti- 
cles in  the  mater ia  medica^  than  phylicians  did  a century 
ago ; and  doubtlefs  the  fame  obfervation  will  hold  with  re- 
gard to  others  lome  time  hence.  W herever  1 was  con- 
vinced that  medicine  might  be  ufed  with  lafety,  or  where 
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the  cure  depended  chiefly  upon  it,  I have  taken  care  to 
recommend  it ; but  where  It  was  either  highly  dangerous ; 
or  not  very  neceflary,  it  is  omitted. 

I have  not  troubled  the  reader  with  an  ufelefs  parade  of 
quotations  from  different  authors,  but  have  in  general  a- 
dopted  their  obfervations  where  my  own  were  either  defec- 
tive, or  totally  -wanting.  Thofe  to  whom  I am  moft  o- 
bliged  are,  Ram.a/ina,  Arbuthnot,  and  Tiffot;  the  laftof 
whom  in  his  Avis  auPeuple^  comes  the  nearefl;  to  my  views 
of  any  author  which  I have  feen.  Had  the  Dodior’s  plan 
been  as  complete  as  the  execution  is  mafterly,  we  fhould 
have  had  no  occafion  for  any  new  treatife  of  this  kind  foon; 
but  by  confining  himfelf  to  the  acute  difeafes,  he  has  in 
my  opinion  omitted  the  moft  ufeful  part  of  his  fubjedf. 
People  in  acute  difeafes  may  fometimes  be  their  own  ph)v 
ficians ; but  in  the  chronic,  the  cure  muft  ever  depend 
chiefly  upon  the  patient’s  own  endeavours.  The  Dodlor 
has  alfo  paffed  over  the  Prophylaxis^  or  preventive  part  of 
Medicine,  very  (lightly,  though  it  is  certainly  of  the  great- 
eft  importance  in  fuch  a work.  He  had  no  doubt  his  rea- 
fons  for  fo  doing,  and  I am  fo  far  from  finding  fault  with 
him,  that  I think  his  performance  does  great  honour  both 
to  his  head  and  to  his  heart. 

Several  other  foreign  phy ficians  of  eminence  have  writ- 
ten on  nearly  the  fame  plan  with  Tiffot,  as  the  Baron 
Van  Swieten,  phyfician  to  their  imperial  Majefties,  M. 
Rofen,  firft  phyfician  of  the  kingdom  of  Sweden,  &c. ; 
but  thefe  gentlemen’s  produdlions  have  never  come  to  my 
hand.  I cannot  help  wifliing,  however,  that  fome  of  our 
dlftinguifhed  countrymen  would  follow  their  example. 
There  ftill  remains  much  to  be  done  on  this  fubjedt,  and 
it  does  not  appear  to  me  how  any  man  could  better  em- 
ploy his  time  or  talents,  than  in  eradicating  hurtful  preju- 
dices, and  diffufing  ufefiil  knowledge  among  the  people. 

I know  fome  of  the  Faculty  difapprove  of  every  attempt 
of  this  nature,  imagining  that  it  muft  totally  deftroy  their 
influence.  But  this  notion  appears  to  me  to  be  as  abfurd 
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as  it  is  illiberal.  People  in  diftrefs  will  always  apply  for 
relief  to  men  of  fuperior  abilities,  when  they  have  it  in 
their  power ; and  they  will  do  this  with  far  greater  confi- 
dence and  readinefs  when  they  believe  that  Medicine  is  a 
rational  fcience,  than  when  they  take  it  to  be  only  a mat- 
ter of  mere  conjedure. 

Though  I have  endeavoured  to  render  this  Treatife  plain 
and  ufeful,  yet  I found  it  impoflible  to  avoid  fome  terms 
of  art ; but  thofe  are  in  general  either  explained,  or  are 
fuch  as  mofl:  people  underftand.  In  fhort,  1 have  endea- 
voured to  conform  my  ftyle  to  the  capacities  of  mankind 
in  general ; and,  if  my  readers  do  not  flatter  either  them- 
felves  or  me,  with  fome  degree  of  fuccefs.  On  a medi- 
cal fubjed,  this  is  not  fo  eafy  a matter  as  fome  may  ima- 
gine. To  make  a (hew  of  learning  is  eafier  than  to  write 
plain  fenfe,  efpecially  in  a fcience  which  has  been  kept  at 
fuch  a diftance  from  common  obfervation.  It  would 
however  be  no  difficult  matter  to  prove,  that  every  thing 
valuable  in  the  pradical  part  of  Medicine  is  within  the 
reach  of  common  abilities. 

It  would  be  ungenerous  not  to  exprefs  my  warmefl:  ac- 
knowledgements to  thofe  gentlemen  who  have  endeavour- 
ed to  extend  the  ufefulnefs  of  this  performance,  by  tranf- 
lating  it  into  the  language  of  their  refpedive  countries. 
Moft  of  them  have  not  only  given  elegant  tranflations  of 
the  Book,  but  have  alfo  enriched  it  with  many  ufeful  ob- 
fervations ; by  which  it  is  rendered  more  complete,  and 
better  adapted  to  the  climate  and  the  conftitutions  of  their 
countrymen.  To  the  learned  Dr.  Duplanil  of  Paris,  phy- 
fician  to  the  Count  d’ Artois,  I lie  under  particular  obliga- 
tions; as  this  gentleman  has  not  only  confiderably  enlarg- 
ed my  Treatife,  but,  by  his  very  ingenious  and  ufeful 
notes,  has  rendered  it  fo  popular  on  the  Continent,  as  to 
occaflon  its  being  tranflated  into  all  the  languages  of  mo- 
dern Europe, 

I have  only  to  add,  that  the  book  has  not  more  exceed- 
ed my  expedations  in  its  fuccefs,  than  in  the  effeds  it  has 
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produced.  Some  of  the  moft  pernicious  pra£Hce«,  with 
regard  to  the  treatment  of  the  fick,  have  already  given 
place  to  a more  rational  condud  ; and  many  of  the  moft 
hurtful  prejudices,  which  feemed  to  be  quite  infurmount- 
able,  have  in  a great  meafure  yielded  to  better  information. 
Of  this  a ftronger  inftanee  cannot  be  given  than  the  ino- 
culation of  the  fmall  pox.  Few  mothers,  fome  years  ago, 
would  fubmit  to  have  their  children  inoculated  even  by  the 
hand  of  a phyfician  ; yet  nothing  is  more  certain,  than 
that  of  late  many  of  them  have  performed  this  operation 
with  their  own  hands;  and  as  their  fuccefshas  been  equal 
to  that  of  the  moft  dignified  inoculators,  there  is  little  rea- 
fon  to  doubt  that  the  pradice  will  become  general.  When- 
ever this  (hall  be  the  cafe,  more  lives  will  be  faved  by  ino- 
culation alone,  than  are  at  prefent  by  all  the  endeavours 
of  the  Faculty. 
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The  improvements  in  Medicine,  (ince  the  revival  of 
learning,  have  by  no  means  kept  pace  with  thofe  of  the 
other  arts.  The  reafon  is  obvious.  Medicine  has  been 
ftudied  by  few,  except  thofe  who  intended  to  live  by  it 
as  a trade.  Such,  either  from  a miftaken  zeal  for  the 
honour  of  Medicine,  or  to  raife  their  own  importance, 
have  endeavoured  to  difguife  and  conceal  the  art.  Medi- 
cal authors  have  generally  written  In  a foreign  language  ; 
and  thofe  who  we^e  unequal  to  this  tafk,  have  even  valu- 
ed theml'elve^  upon  couching,  at  leaf!,  their  prefcriptions, 
in  terms  and  characters  unintelligible  to  the  reft  of  man- 
kind. 

The  contentions  of  theclergy,  which  happened  foon after 
the  reftoration  of  learning,  engaged  the  attention  of  man- 
kind, and  paved  the  way  for  that  freedom  of  thought  and 
enquiry,  which  has  fince  prevailed  in  moft  parts  of  Europe 
with  regard  to  religious  matters.  Every  man  took  a fide 
in  thofe  bloody  difputes  ; and  every  gentleman,  that  he 
might  diftinguiE  himfelf  on  one  fide  or  other,  was  in- 
ftru(fted  in  Divinity.  This  taught  people  to  think  and 
reafon  for  themfelves  in  matters  of  religion,  and  at  laft 
totally  deftroyed  that  complete  and  abfolute  dominion 
which  the  clergy  had  obtained  over  the  minds  of  men. 

The  ftudy  of  Law  has  likewife,  in  moft  civilized  na- 
tions, been  juftly  deemed  a neceffary  part  of  the  education 
of  a gentleman.  Every  gentleman  ought  certainly  to 
know  at  leaf!  the  laws  of  his  own  country  : and,  if  he 
were  alfo  acquainted  with  thofe  of  others,  it  might  be 
more  than  barely  an  ornament  to  him. 

The  different  branches  of  Philofophy  have  alfo  of  late 
been  very  univerlally  ftudied  by  all  who  pretended  to  a li- 
beral education.  The  advantages  of  this  are  manifeft.  It 
frees  the  mind  from  prejudice  and  fuperftition  ; fits  it  for 
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the  Inveftigation  of  truth  : induces  habits  of  reafonlng  and 
judging  properly ; opens  an  inexhauftible  fource  of  en- 
tertainment j paves  the  way  to  the  improvement  of  arts 
and  agriculture  ; and  qualifies  men  for  ading  with  pro- 
priety in  the  moft  important  ftations  of  life. 

Natural  Hiftory  is  likewife  become  an  objed  of  general 
attention  j and  it  well  deferves  to  be  fo.  It  leads  to  dif- 
coveries  of  the  greateft  importance.  Indeed  agriculture, 
the  moft  ufeful  of  all  arts,  is  only  a branch  of  Natural 
Hiftory ; and  can  never  arrive  at  a high  degree  of  improve- 
ment where  the  ftudy  of  that  fcience  is  negleded. 

Medicine  however  has  not,  as  far  as  I know,  in  any 
country,  been  reckoned  a neceflary  part  of  the  education 
of  a gentleman.  But  furely  no  fufficient  reafon  can  be 
affigned  for  this  omiflion.  No  fcience  lays  open  a more 
ample  entertainment  to  an  inquifitive  mind.  Anatomy, 
Botany,  Ghymiftry,  and  the  Materia  Medica^  are  all 
branches  of  Natural  Hiftory,  and  are  fraught  with  fuch 
amufement  and  utility,  that  the  man  who  entirely  negleds 
them  has  but  a forry  claim  either  to  tafte  or  learning.  If 
a gentleman  has  a turn  for  obfervation,  lays  an  excellent 
and  lenfible  writer,*  fure  the  natural  hiftory  of  his  own 
fpecies  is  a more  interefting  fubjed,  and  prefents  a more 
ample  field  for  the  exertion  of  genius,  than  the  natural 
hiftory  of  fpiders  and  cockle-lhells. 

We  do  not  mean  that  every  man  fhould  become  a phy- 
fician.  This  would  be  an  attempt  as  ridiculous  as  it  is  im- 
pofiible.  All  we  plead  for  is,  that  men  of  fenfe  and 
learning  fhould  be  fo  far  acquainted  with  the  general  prin- 
ciples of  Medicine,  as  to  be  in  a condition  to  derive  from 
it  Ibme  of  thofe  advantages  with  which  it  is  fraught ; and 
at  the  fame  time  to  guard  themfelves  againft  the  deftruc- 
tivfc  influences  of  Ignorance,  Su;  erftition,and  Quackery. 

.-NS  matters  Hand  at  prefent,  it  is  eafier  to  cheat  a man 
out  ot  his  life  than  of  a fhilling,  and  almoft  impoffible  ei- 
ther to  deled  or  punilh  the  ( ffender.  Notvvithftanding 
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this,  people  flill  (liut  their  eyes,  and  take  every  thing  upon 
truft  that  is  adminiftered  by  any  Pretender  to  Medicine^ 
without  daring  to  afk  him  a realon  for  any  part  of  his  con- 
dud.  Implicit  faith,  every  where  elfe  the  objed  of  ridi- 
cule, is  ft  ill  facred  here.  Many  of  the  Faculty  are  no 
doubt  worthy  of  all  the  confidence  that  can  be  repofed  in 
them  ; but  as  this  can  never  be  the  charader  of  every  in- 
dividual in  any  profeflion,  it  would  certainly  be  for  the 
fafety,  as  well  as  the  honour  of  mankind,  to  have  fome 
check  upon  the  condud  of  thofe  to  whom  they  entruft 
fo  valuable  a treafure  as  health. 

The  veil  of  myftery  which  ft  ill  hangs  over  medicine, 
renders  it  not  only  a conjedural,  but  even  a fufpicious 
art.  This  has  been  long  ago  removed  from  the  other  fd- 
ences,  which  induces  many  to  believe  that  medicine  is  a 
mere  trick,  and  that  it  will  not  bear  a fair  and  candid  ex- 
amination. Medicine,  however,  needs  only  to  be  better 
known,  in  order  to  fecure  the  general  efteem  of  mankind. 
Its  precepts  are  fuch  as  every  wife  man  would  chufe  to 
obferve,  and  it  forbids  nothing  but  what  is  incompatible 
with  true  happinefs. 

Dilguifing  medicine  not  only  retards  its  improvement 
as  a fcience,  but  expofes  the  profcftion  to  ridicule,  and 
is  injurious  to  the  true  interefts  of  fociety.  An  art  found- 
ed on  obfervation  never  can  arrive  at  any  high  degree  of 
improvement,  while  it  is  confined  to  a few  who  make  a 
trade  of  it.  The  united  obfervations  of  all  the  ingenious  and 
fenfible  part  ol  mankind,  would  do  more  in  a few  years 
towards  the  improvement  ot  medicine,  than  thofe  of  the 
Faculty  alone  in  a great  many.  Any  man  can  tell  when  a 
medicine  gives  him  eafe  as  well  as  a phyfician  j and  if  he 
only  knows  the  name  and  dofe  of  the  medicine,  and  the 
name  of  the  difeafe,  it  is  fufficient  to  perpetuate  the  fad;. 
Yet  the  man  who  adds  one  fingle  fad  to  the  ftock  of  medi- 
cal obfervations,  docs  more  real  fervice  to  the  art,  than  he 
who  writes  a volume  in  fupport  of  fome  favourite  hv^ 
pothefis. 
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Very  few  of  the  valuable  difcoverles  in  medicine  have 
been  made  by  phyficians.  They  have  in  general  either 
been  the  effedt  of  chance  or  of  neceffity,  and  have  been 
ufually  oppofed  by  the  Faculty,  till  every  one  elfe  was  con- 
vinced of  their  importance.  An  implicit  faith  in  the  opi- 
nions of  teachers,  an  attachment  to  fyhems  and  eftablifhed 
forms,  and  the  dread  of  refledions,  will  alwa}s  operate 
upon  tlVofe  who  follow  medicine  as  a trade.  Few  improve- 
ments are  to  be  expedled  from  a man  who  might  ruin  his 
charadfer  and  family  by  even  the  fmalleft  deviation  from 
an  eftablifhed  rule. 

If  men  of  letters,  fays  the  author  of  the  performance 
quoted  above,  were  to  claim  their  right  of  inquiry  into  a 
matter  that  fo  nearly  concerns  them,  the  good  efiedls  on 
medicine  would  foon  appear.  Such  men  would  have  no 
feparate  intereft  from  that  of  the  art.  They  w'ould  da- 
ted and  expofe  afi'uming  ignorance  under  the  mafk  of 
gravity  and  importance,  and  would  be  the  judges  and  pa- 
trons of  modeft  nierit.  Not  having  their  underftandings 
perverted  in  their  youth  by  falfe  theories,  unawed  by  au- 
thority, and  unbiafted  by  intereft,  they  would  canvafs 
with  freedom  the  moft  univerfally  received  principles  in 
medicine,  and  expofe  the  uncertainty  of  many  of  thofe 
dodrines,  of  which  a phyfician  dares  not  fo  much  as  feem 
to  doubt. 

No  argument,  continues  he,  can  be  brought  againft; 
laying  open  medicine,  which  does  not  apply  with  equal, 
if  not  greater  force,  to  religion  ; yet  experience  has  fhewn, 
that  fince  the  laity  have  afl'erted  thetr  right  of  inquiry  into 
thefe  fubjeds,  theology,  confidered  as  a fcience,  has  been 
improved,  the  ^nterefts  of  real  religion  have  been  promot- 
ed, and  the  clergy  have  become  a more  learned,  a more 
ulelul,  and  a more  refpedable  body  of  men,  than  they 
bver  were  in  the  days  of  their  greateft  power  and  fplen- 
dour. 

Had  other  medical  writers  been  as  honeft:  as  this  gentle- 
man, the  art  had  been  upon  a very  dift'erent  footing  at  this. 
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£ay.  Moft  of  them  extol  the  merit  of  thofe  men  whp 
brought  -philofophy  out  of  the  fchools,  and  lubjeded  it  to 
the  rules  of  common  fenfe.  But  they  never  confider  that 
medicine,  at  prefent,  is  in  nearly  the  fame  fituation  as  phi* 
lofophy  was  at  that  time,  and  that  it  might  be  as  much  im- 
proved by  being  treated  in  the  fame  manner,  indeed,  no 
icience  can  either  be  rendered  rational  or  ufeful,  without 
being  fubmitted  to  the  common  fenfe  and  reafon  of  man- 
Jdnd.  Thefe  alone  ftamp  a value  upon  fcience  : and  what 
will  not  bear  the  teft  of  thefe  ought  to  be  rejeded. 

I know  it  will  be  faid,  that  diffiafing  medical  know- 
ledge among  the  people  might  induce  them  to  tamper  with 
medicine,  and  to  truft  to  their  own  fkill  inftead  of  call- 
ing a phyhcian.  The  reverfe  of  this  however  is  true. 
Perfons  who  have  moft  knowledge  in  thefe  matters,  are 
commonly  moft  ready  both  to  afk  and  to  follow  advice, 
when  it  is  neceffary.  The  ignorant  are  always  moft  apt 
to  tamper  with  medicine,  and  have  the  leaft  confidence  in 
phyficians.  Inftances  of  this  are  daily  to  be  met  with 
among  the  ignorant  peafants,  who,  while  they  abfolutely 
refufetotake  a medicine  which  hasbeenprefcribedbya  phy- 
fician,  will  fwallow  with  greedinefs  any  thing  that  is  re- 
commended to  them  by  their  credulous  neighbours.-—- 
\Vhere  men  will  ad;  even  without  knowledge,  it  is  cer- 
tainly more  rational  to  afford  them  all  the  light  we  can, 
than  to  leave  them  entirely  in  the  dark. 

It  may  alfo  be  alledged,  that  laying  medicine  more 
^en  to  mankind  would  lefi'en  their  faith  in  it.  This  would 
indeed  be  the  cafe  with  regard  to  fome  ; but  it  would  have 
a quite  contrary  effed  upon  others.  I know  many  peo- 
ple'whohave  the  utrnoft  dread  and  horror  of  every  thing 
prefcribed  by  a phyfician,  but  who  will  neverthelefs  very 
readily  take  a rnedicine  which  they  know,  and  whofe  qua- 
ities  they  are  in  fome  meafure  acquainted  with.  Hence 
It  IS  evident  that  the  dread  arifes  from  the  dodor,  not 
from  the  drug.  Nothing  ever  can  or  will  infpire  man- 
kind with  an  abfolute  confidence  in  phyfidaas,  but  an 
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Open,  frank,  and  undlfguifed  behaviour.  While  theleaft 
fhadow  of  myftery  remain  s in  the  conduct  of  the  Faculty, 
doubts,  jealoufies,  and  fufpicions,  will  arife  in  the  minds  of 
men. 

No  doubt  cafes  will  fometimes  occur,  where  a pru- 
dent phyfician  may  find  it  expedient  to  difguife  a medi- 
cine. The  whims  and  humours  of  men  muft  be  regard- 
ed by  thofe  who  mean  to  do  them  fervice ; but  this  can 
never  affedt  the  general  argument  in  favour  of  candour 
and  opennefs.  A man  might  as  well  alledge,  becaufe 
there  are  knaves  and  fools  in  the  world,  that  he  ought  to 
take  every  one  he  meets  for  luch,  and  to  treat  him  ac- 
cordingly. A fenfible  phyfician  will  always  know  where 
difguife  is  neceflary  ; but  it  ought  never  to  appear  on  the 
face  of  his  general  charad;er. 

The  appearance  of  myftery  in  the  conduct  of  pliyfi- 
cians  not  only  renders  their  art  fufpicious,  but  lays  the 
foundations  of  Quackery,  which  is  the  difgrace  of  medi- 
cine. No  two  charadters  can  be  more  different  than  that 
of  the  honeft  phyfician  and  the  quack  ; yet  they  have 
generally  been  very  much  confounded.  The  line  between 
them  is  not  fufficiently  apparent ; at  leaft  it  is  too  fine  for 
the  general  eye.  Few  perfons  are  able  to  difiinguifh  fuf- 
ficiently between  the  condudl  of  that  man  who  adminif- 
ters  a fecret  medicine,  and  him  who  writes  a prefcrip- 
tion  in  myftical  charadlers  and  an  unknown  tongue. — 
Thus  the  condudt  of  the  honeft  phyfician,  which  needs 
no  difguife,  gives  a fandllon  to  that  of  the  villain,  whofe 
foie  confequence  depends  upon  fccrecy. 

No  laws  will  ever  be  able  to  prevent  quackery,  wdiile 
people  believe  that  the  quack  is  as  honeft  a man,  and  as 
w^ell  qualified,  as  the  phyfician.  A very  fmall  degree  of 
medical  knowledge,  however,  would  be  fufficient  to 
break  this  fpell ; and  nothing  elfe  can  effedlually  unde- 
ceive them.  1 1 is  the  ignorance  and  credulity  of  the  mul- 
titude, wnth  regard  to  medicine,  \vhich  renders  them 
iuch  an  eafy  prey  to  every  onewdiohas  the  bardinefs  to 
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attack  them  on  this  quarter.  Nor  can  the  evil  be  reme- 
tiled  by  any  other  means  but  by  making  them  wifer. 

The  moft  efFedual  way  to  deftroy.  quackery  in  any  art 
or  fcience,  is  to  diffufe  the  knowledge  of  it  among  man- 
kind. Did  phyficians  write  their  prefcriptions  in  the 
common  language  of  the  country,  and  explain  their  inten- 
tions to  the  patient,  as  far  as  he  could  underhand  them, 
it  would  enable  him  to  know  when  the  medicine  had  the 
defired  effedt;  would  infplre  him  with  abfolute  confidence 
in  the  phyfician  ; and  would  make  him  dread  and  deteft 
every  man  who  pretended  to  cram  a fecret  medicine 
down  his  throat. 

Men  in  the  different  hates  of  fociety,  have  very  dif- 
ferent views  of  the  fame  objed.  Sometime  ago  it  was 
the  pradice  of  this  country  for  every  perfon  to  fay  his 
prayers  in  Latin,  whether  he  knew  any  thing  of  that  lan- 
guage or  not.  This  condud,  though  facred  in  the  eyes 
of  our  ancehors,  appears  ridiculous  enough  to  us ; and 
doubtlefs  fome  parts  of  ours  will  feem  as  hrange  to  pof- 
terlty.  Among  thefe  we  may  reckon  the  prefent  mode  of 
medical  prefcription,  which,  we  venture  to  affirm,  will 
fometime  hence  appear  to  have  been  completely  ridicu- 
lous, and  a very  high  burlefque  upon  the  common  fenfe 
of  mankind. 

But  this  pradice  is  not  only  ridiculous,  it  Is  llkewife 
dangerous.  However  capable  phyficians  may  be  of  wri- 
ting Latin,  I am  certain  apothecaries  are  not  always  in  a 
condition  to  read  it,  and  that  dangerous  mifiakes,  in  con- 
fequence  of  this,  often  happen.  But  fuppofe  the  apothe- 
cary ever  fo  able  to  read  the  phyfician’s  prefcription,  he 
is  generally  otherwife  employed,  and  the  bufinefs  of  mak- 
ing  up  prefcriptions  is  left  entirely  to  the  apprentice.  By 
this  means  the  greatefi;  man  in  the  kingd  im,  even  when 
he  employs  a firft-rate  phyfician.  In  reality  trufis  his  life 
in  the  hands  of  an  idle  boy,  who  has  not  only  the  chance 
of  being  very  ignorant,  but  likewife  giddy  and  carelefs. 
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Miftakes  will  fometimes  happen  in  Ipite  of  the  greateft 
care ; but,  where  human  lives  are  concerned,  all  pofTible 
methods  ought  certainly  to  be  taken  to  prevent  them.  For 
this  reafon,  the  prefcriptions  of  phyficians  inftead  of  being 
couched  in  myftical  characters,  and  a foreign  language, 
ought,  in  my  humble  opinion,  to  be  conceived  in  the  moft 
plain  and  obvious  terms  imaginable. 

DifFuling  medical  knowledge  among  the  people  would 
not  only  tend  to  improve  the  art,  and  to  banifh  quackery, 
but  likewife  to  render  medicine  more  univerfally  ufeful, 
by  extending  its  benefits  to  fociety.  However  long  medi- 
cine may  have  been  known  as  a fcience,  we  will  venture 
to  fay,  that  many  of  its  moft  important  purpofes  to  fo- 
ciety have  either  been  overlooked,  or  very  little  attended 
to.  The  cure  of  difeafes  is  doubtlefs  a matter  of  great  im- 
portance ; but  the  prefervation  of  health  is  of  ftill  greater. 
This  is  the  concern  of  every  man,  and  furely  what  relates 
to  it  ought  to  be  rendered  as  plain  and  obvious  to  all  as 
poilibie.  It  is  not  to  be  fuppofed,  that  men  can  be  fuf- 
ficiently  upon  their  guard  againft  difeafes,  who  are  total- 
ly ignorant  of  their  caufes.  Neither  can  the  legiflature,  in^ 
whofe  powder  it  is  to  do  much  more  for  preferving  the  pub- 
lic health  than  can  ever  be  done  by  the  Faculty,  exert  that 
power  wnth  propriety,  and  to  the  greateft  advantage,  with- 
out fome  degree  of  medical  knowledge. 

Men  of  every  occupation  and  condition  in  life  might 
avail  themfelves  of  a degree  of  medical  knowledge  ; as  it 
would  teach  them  to  avoid  the  dangers  peculiar  to  their 
refpeCtive  ftations  ; which  is  always  eafier  than  to  remove 
their  effedls.  Medical  knowledge,  inftead  of  being  a check 
upon  the  enjoyments  of  life,  only  teaches  men  how  to  make 
the  moft  of  them.  It  has  indeed  been  faid,  that  to  live 
medically  is  to  live  ?/iifcrahly : but  it  might  with  equal  pro- 
priety be  faid,  that  to  live  rationally  is  to  live  miferably. 
If  phyficians  obtrude  their  own  ridiculous  whims  upon 
mankind,  or  lay  down  rules  inconfiftent  with  reafon  or 
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common  fenfe,  no  doubt  they  will  be  defpired.  But  this 
is  not  the  fault  of  medicine.  It  propofes  no  rules  that  I 
know,  but  fuch  as  are  perfedly  confident  with  the  true 
enjoyment  of  life,  and  every  way  conducive  to  the  real 
liappinefs  of  mankind. 

We  are  forry  indeed  to  oblerve,  that  medicine  has  hi- 
therto hardly  been  confidered  as  a popular  fcience,  but  as 
a branch  of  knowledge  folely  confined  to  a particular  fet 
of  men,  while  all  the  reft  have  been  taught  not  only  to 
negledt,  but  even  to  dread  and  defpife  it.  It  will  however 
appear,  upon  a more  ftridt  examination,  that  no  fcience 
better  deferves  their  attention,  or  is  more  capable  of  being 
rendered  generally  ufeful. 

People  are  told,  that  if  they  dip  the  lead  into  medical 
knowledge,  it  will  render  them  fanciful,  and  make  them 
believe  they  have  every  difeafe  of  which  they  read.  This 
I am  fatisfied  will  feldom  be  the  cafe  with  fenfible  people  ; 
and,  fuppofe  it  were,  they  mud  foon  be  undeceived.  A 
Ihort  time  will  (hew  them  their  error,  and  a little  more 
reading  will  infallibly  corretl  it.  A.fingle  indance  will 
£hew  the  abfurdity  of  this  notion.  A fenfible  lady,  rather 
than  read  a medical  performance,  which  would  indru^St 
her  in  the  management  of  her  children,  mud  leave  them 
entirely  to  the  care  and  condudt  of  the  mod  ignorant, 
credulous,  and  fuperditious  of  the  human  fpecies. 

No  part  of  medicine  is  of  more  general  importance 
than  that  which  relates  to  the  nurfmg  and  management, 
of  children.  Yet  few  parents  pay  a proper  attention  to 
it.  They  leave  the  foie  care  of  their  tender  offspring,  at 
the  very  time  when  care  and  attention  are  mod  neceffary, 
to  hirelings,  who  are  either  too  carelefs  to  do  their  duty, 
or  too  ignorant  to  know  it.  We  will  venture  to  affirm, 
that  more  human  lives  are  lod  by  the  careleffnefs  and  in?- 
attention  of  parents  and  nurfes,  than  are  faved  by  the, 
Paculty  ; and  that  the  joint  and  well-condufted  endea- 
vours, both  of  private  perfous  and,  the  public,  for  the 
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prefervatiori  of  infant  lives,  would  be  of  more  advantage 
to  fociety,  than  the  whole  art  of  medicine,  upon  its  pre- 
fen t footing. 

The  benefits  of  medicine,  as  a trade,  will  ever  be  con- 
fined to  thofe  who  are  able  to  pay  for  them  : and  of 
courfe,  the  far  greater  part  of  mankind  will  be  every 
where  deprived  of  them.  Phyficians,  like  every  other  clafs 
of  people,  muft  live  by  their  employment,  and  the  poor 
muft  either  want  advice  altogether,  or  take  up  that 
which  is  worle  than  none.  There  are  not  however  any 
where  wanting  weil-difpofed  people,  of  better  fenfe,  who 
aie  willing  tofuppply  the  defe(5l  of  medical  advice  to  the 
poor,  did  not  their  fear  of  doing  ill  often  fupprefs  their 
inclination  to  do  good.  Such  people  are  oben  deterred 
from  the  moft  noble  and  praife-vvorthy  adtjons,  by  the 
foolifh  alarms- founded  in  their  ears  by  a fet  of  men 
who,  to  raife  their  own  importance,  magnify  the  diffi- 
culties of  doing  good,  find  fault  with  what  is  truly  com- 
mendable, and  fleer  at  every  attempt  to  relieve  the  fick 
which  is  not  condudted  by  the  precife  rules  of  medi- 
cine. Thefe  gentlemen  mufl;  hovyever  excufe  me  from 
faying,  that  I have  often  known  fuch  well-difpofcd  per- 
fons  do  much  good  ; and  that  their  pradfice,  which  is 
generally  the  refult  of  good  fenfe  and  obfervation,  al- 
fifted  by  a little  medical  reading,  is  frequently  more  ra- 
tional than  that  of  the  ignorant  retainer  to  phyfic,  who 
defpifes  both  reafon  and  obfervation,  that  he  may  go 
'wrong  by  rule : and  who,  while  he  is  dofing  his  patient 
with  medicines,  often  negledts  other  things  of  greater  im- 
portance. 

Many  things  are  neccflary  for  the  fick  befides  medi- 
cine. Nor  is  the  perfon  who  takes  care  to  procure  thofe 
for  them,  of  lefs  importance  than  a phyfician  The 
pooroftcnei  perilh  in  difeafes  for  want  of  proper  niirfmg 
than  of  medicine.  They  are  frequently  in  want  of  even  . 
the  neceffaries  of  life,  and  ftill  more  fo  of  what  is  proper 
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for  a fick-bed.  No  one  can  imagine,  who  has  not  been 
a witnefs  of  their  fituations,  how  much  good  a well-dif- 
pofed  perfon  may  do,  by  only  taking  care  to  have  fuch 
wants  fupplied.  There  certainly  cannot  be  a more  necef- 
fary,  a more  noble,  or  a more  god-like  action,  than  to 
adminifter  to  the  wants  of  our  fellow- creatures  in  dif- 
trefs.  While  virtue  or  religion  are  known  among  man- 
kind, this  conduft  will  be  approved : and  while  Heaven 
is  juft,  it  muft  be  rewarded  ! 

Perfons  who  do  not  chufe  to  adminifter  medicine  to 
the  Tick,  mayneverthelefs  dire£f  their  regimen.  An  emi- 
nent medical  author  has  faid,  That  by  diet  alone  all  the 
intentions  of  medicine  may  be  anfwered.*  No  doubt  a 
great  many  of  them  may  ; but  there  are  other  things  be- 
lide  diet,  which  ought  by  no  means  to  be  neglected. — 
Many  hurtful  and  deftrudtive  prejudices,  with  regard  to 
the  treatment  of  the  Tick,  ftill  prevail  among  the  people, 
which  perfons  of  better  fenfe  and  learning  alone  can  eradi- 
cate. To  guard  the  poor  againft  the  influences  of  thefe 
prejudices,  and  to  inftil  into  their  minds  fome  juft;  ideas 
of  the  importance  of  proper  food,  freflb  air,  cleanlinefs, 
and  other  pieces  of  regimen  neceflary  in  difeafes,  would 
be  a work  of  great  meritj  and  productive  of  many  happy 
confequences.  A proper  regimen  in  moft  difeafes,  is  at 
leaft  equal  to  medicine,  and  in  many  of  them  it  is  greatly 
fuperior. 

To  aflift  the  well-meant  endeavours  of  the  humane  and 
benevolent  in  relieving  diftrefs ; to  eradicate  dangerous 
and  hurtful  prejudices ; to  guard  the  ignorant  and  credu- 
lous againft  the  frauds  and  impofitions  of  quacks  and  im- 
poftors ; and  to  fhew  men  what  is  in  their  own  power, 
both  with  regard  to  the  prevention  and  cure  of  difeafes, 
are  certainly  objedls  worthy  of  the  phyfician’s  atten- 
tion. Thefe  were  the  leading  views  in  compofing  and 
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publilhing  the  following  (beets.  They  were  fuggefted 
by  an  attention  to  the  conduct  of  mankind,  with  regard 
to  medicine,  in  the  courfe  of  a pretty  long  practice  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  this  ifland,  during  which  the  author  has 
often  had  occafion  to  with  that  his  patients,  or  thofe  about 
them,  had  been  poffeffed  of  fome  luch  plain  diredlory  for 
regulating  their  conduct.  How  far  he  has  fucceeded  in 
his  endeavours  to  fupply  this  deficiency,  muft  be  left- for 
others  to  determine ; but  if  they  be  found  to  contribute 
in  any  meafure  towards  alleviating  the  calamities  of  man^ 
kind,  he  will  think  his  labour  very  well  beftowed. 
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better  to  trace  difeafes  from  tlieir  original  caufes, 
we  fhall  take  a view  of  the  common  treatment  of  man- 
kind in  the  ftate  of  infancy.  In  this  period  of  our  lives, 
the  foundations  of  a good  or  bad  conftitution  are  general- 
ly laid  ; it  is  therefore  of  importance  that  parents  be  well 
acquainted  with  the  various  caules  which  may  injure  the 
health  of  their  offspring. 

It  appears  from  the  annual  regifters  of  the  dead,  that 
almoft  one  half  of  the  children  born  in  Great  Britain  die 
under  twelve  years  of  age.  To  many,  indeed,  this  may 
appear  a natural  evil ; but,  on  due  examination,  it  will 
be  found  to  be  one  of  our  own  creating.  Were  the  death 
of  infants  a natural  evil,  other  animals  would  be  as  liable 
to  die  young  as  man ; but  this  we  find  is  by  no  means 
the  cafe. 

It  may  feem  ftrange  that  man,  notwithftanding  his 
fuperior  reafon,  fliould  fall  fo  far  fhort  of  other  animals 
in  the  management  of  his  young:  But  our  furprife  will 
foon  ceafe,  if  we  confider  that  brutes,  guided  by  inffindf, 
never  err  in  this  refpedt ; while  man,  trufting  folely  to 
art,  is  feldom  right.  Were  a catalogue  of  thofe  infants 
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W'lio  perlfh  annually  by  art  alone  exhibited  to  public  vIeWy 
it  would  aftonifli  mod;  people. 

If  parents  are  above  taking  care  of  their  children,  others 
muft  be  employed  for  that  purpofe  : thefe  will  always  en- 
deavour to  recommend  themfelves  by  the  appearance  of 
extraordinary  fkill  and  addrefs.  By  this  means  fuch  a 
number  of  unneceffary  and  deftrudtive  articles  have  been 
introduced  into  the  diet,  clothing,  &c.  of  infants,  that  it 
is  no  w'onder  fo  many  of  them  perifh. 

Nothing  can  be  more  prepofterous  than  a mother  w’ho 
thinks  it  below  her  to  take  care  of  her  owm  child,  or  who 
is  fo  ignorant  as  not  to  know  w^hat  is  proper  to  be  done 
tor  it.  If  we  fearch  nature,  throughout,  we  cann«  t find 
a parallel  to  this.  Every  other  animal  is  the  nurfe  of  its 
own  offspring,  and  they  thrive  accordingly.  Were  the 
brutes  to  bring  up  their  young  by  proxy,  they  would  Qjare 
the  fame  fate  w ith  thofe  of  the  human  fpecies. 

We  mean  not,  how^ever,  to  impofe  it  as  a tafk  upon 
every  mother  to  fuckle  her  own  child.  This,  whatever 
fpeculative  writers  may  alledge,  is  in  Ibme  cafes  impradli- 
cable,  and  w'ould  inevitably  prove  deftrudfive  both  to  the 
mother  and  child.  Women  of  delicate  conftitutions, 
fubjedl  to  hyfteric  fits,  or  other  nervous  affedions,  make 
very  bad  nurfes ; and  thefe  complaints  are  now  fo  com- 
mon, that  it  is  rare  to  find  a woman  of  fafhion  free  from 
them  ; fuch  women,  therefore,  fuppofing  them  willing, 
are  often  unable- to  fuckle  their  own  children. 

Aimofl;  every  mother  w^ould  be  in  a condition  to  give 
fuck,  did  mankind  live  agreeably  to  Nature  : but  w^ho- 
ever  confiders  how  far  many  mothers  deviate  trom  her  dic- 
tates, wall  not  be  furprifed  to  find  fome  of  them  unable 
to  perform  that  necefl'ary  office.  Mothers  who  do  not 
eat  a fufficient  quantity  of  folid  food,  nor  enjoy  the  be- 
nefit of  free  air  and  exercife,  can  neither  have  wholefome 
juices  themfelves,  nor  afford  proper  nourifliment  for  an 
infant.  Hence  children  who  are  fuckled  by  delicate  wo- 
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men,  either  die  young,  or  continue  weak  and  fickly  all 
their  lives. 

When  we  fay  that  mothers  are  not  always  in  a condi- 
tion to  fuckle  their  own  children,  we  would  not  be  un- 
derftood  as  dlfcouraging  that  pradice.  Every  mother 
who  can,  ought  certainly  to  perform  fo  tender  and  agree- 
able an  office.*  But,  fuppofe  it  to  be  out  of  her  power, 
{he  may,  neverthelefs,  be  of 'great  fervice  to  her  child. 
The  bufinefs  of  nurfing  is  by  no  means  confined  to  giv- 
ing fuck.  To  a woman  who  abounds  with  milk,  that  is 
the  eafieft  part  of  it.  Numberlefs  other  offices  are  necef- 
fary  for  a child,  which  the  mother  ought  at  leaf!  to  fee 
done. 

A mother  who  abandons  the  fruit  of  her  womb,  as 
foon  as  it  is  born,  to  the  foie  care  of  an  hireling,  hardly 
deferves  that  name.  A child,  by  being  brought  up  un- 
der the  mother  s eye,  not  only  fecures  her  affedion,  but 
may'reap  all  the  advantages  of  a parent’s  care,  though 
it  be  fuckled  by  another.  How  can  a mother  be  better 
employed  than  in  fuperintending  the  nurfery  ? This  is 
at  once^  the  mod  delightlul  and  important  office ; yet  the 
mod  trivial  bufinefs  or  infipid  amufements  are  often  pre- 
ferred to  it ! A drong  proof  both  of  the  bad  tade  and 
wrong  education  of  modern  females. 

It  IS  indeed  to  be  regretted,  that  more  care  is  not  be- 
dowed  in  teaching  the  proper  management  ot  children  to 
ihofe  whom  Nature  has  defigned  for  mothers.  This,  in- 
Itead  of  being  made  the  principal,  is  feldom  confidered 
as  any  part  of  female  education.  1$  it  any  wonder,  when 
lemales  fo  educated  come  to  be  mothers,  that  they  ffiould 


focklina  to  fociety,  as  well  as  to  individuals,  from  mothers 

laid  under  of  abandfninrtheir  poor  women  are 

by  which  means  focietv^r.r«!"^  tbildren  to  fuckle  thofe  of  the  rich  for  the  fake  of  gain  : 

fome  fenfe  the  murderers  of  th  members,  and  mothers  become  in 

when  Ffay  not  one  in  tw-^^  I fpeak  within  the  truth 

mothers.  For  this  reafon  no  n abandoned  by  their 

her  own  is  either  dead  " f-  . r =tnother’s  child,  till 

lives  among  the  poorer  fort  a*nd* ^ "Solution  of  this  kind  would  fave  many 

makegoodnurfes  a«TbIe  o r.  who 

B anurles  are  able  to  fuckle  two  children  in  fucceffion  on  the  fame  milk. 
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be  quite  ignorant  of  the  duties  belonging  to  that  charao» 
ter  ? However  ftrange  it  may  appear,  it  is  certainly  true, 
that  many  mothers,  and  thofe  of  fafhion  too,  are  as  igno- 
rant, when  they  have  brought  a child  into  the  world,  of 
what  is  to  be  done  for  it,  as  the  infant  itfelf.  Indeed, 
the  moft  ignorant  of  the  fex  are  generally  reckoned  the 
moft  knowing  in  the  bufinefs  of  nurfing.  Hence,  fenfibie 
people  become  the  dupes  of  ignorance  and  fuperftition  ; 
and  the  nurfing  of  children,  inftead  of  being  conduded  by 
reafon,  is  the  refult  of  whim  and  caprice.* 

Were  the  time  that  is  generally  fpent  by  females  in  the 
acquifition  of  trifling  accomplifhments,  employed  in  learn- 
ing how  to  bring  up  their  children  ; how  to  drefs  them  fo 
as  not  to  hurt,  cramp,  or  confine  their  motions  ; how  to 
feed  them  with  wholefome  and  nourifhing  food  ; how  to 
exeicife  their  tender  bodies,  fo  as  beft  to  promote  their 
growth  and  ftrength:  werethefe  madethe  objeds  of  female 
inftrudion,  mankind  would  derive  the  greateft  advanta- 
ges from  it.  But  while  the  education  of  females  implies  lit- 
tle more  than  what  relates  to  drefs  and  public  fhew,  we 
■ have  nothing  to  exped  from  them  but  ignorance  even  in 
the  moft  important  concerns. 

Did  mothers  refled  on  their  own  importance,  and  lay 
it  to  heart,  they  would  embrace  every  opportunity  of  in- 
forming themfelves  of  the  duties  which  they  owe  to  their 
infant  offspring.  It  is  their  province  not  only  to  form 
the  body,  but  alfo  to  give  the  mind  its  moft  early  bias- 
They  have  it  very  much  in  their  power  to  make  men 
healthy  or  valetudinary,  ufeful  in  life,  or  the  pefts  of  fo- 
ciety. 

But  the  mother  is  not  the  only  perfon  concerned  in  the 
management  of  children.  The  father  has  an  equal  inte- 

• Tacitus,  the  celebrated  Roman  hlftorian,  complains  greatly  of  the  degeneracy  of 
the  Roman  ladies  in  his  time,  with  regard  to  the  care  of  their  offspring.  He  fays  that, 
in  former  times,  the  greateft  women  in  Rome  ufed  to  account  it  their  chief  glory  to 
keep  the  houfe  and  attend  their  children  ; but  that  now  the  young  infant  was  commit- 
ted to  the  foie  care  of  Tome  poor  Grec  an  wcneh,  or  other  menial  fervant.— V e are 
afraid,  wherever  luxury  and  efftniinacy  prevail,  there  will  be  too  much  ground  for  this 
complaint. 
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reft  in  their  welfare,  and  ought  to  aflift  in  every  thing 
that  refpeds  either  the  improvement  of  the  body  or  mind. 

It  is  a pity  that  the  meu  ftiould  be  fo  inattentive  to  this 
matter.  Their  negligence  is  one  reafon  why  females 
know  fo  little  of  it.  Women  will  ever  be  defirous  to  ex- 
cel in  fuch  accompliftiments  as  recommend  them  to  the 
other  fex.  But  men  generally  keep  at  fuch  a diftance 
from  even  the  fmalleft  acquaintance  with  the  affairs  of  the 
nurfery,  that  many  would  reckon  it  an  affront,  were  they 
fuppofed  to  know  any  thing  of  them.  Not  fo,  however, 
with  the  kennel  or  the  ftables : a genleman  of  the  firft 
rank  is  not  afhamed  to  give  diredions  concerning  the  ma- 
nagement of  his  dogs  and  horfes,  yet  would  blufh  were 
he  furprifed  in  performing  the  fame  office  for  that  being 
who  derived  its  exiftence  from  himfelf,  who  is  the  heir  of 
his  fortunes,  and  the  future  hope  of  his  country. 

Nor  have  phyficians  themfelves  been  fufficiently  atten- 
tive to  the  management  of  children : this  has  been  gene- 
rally confidered  as  the  foie  province  of  old  women,  while 
men  of  the  firft  charader  in  phyfic  have  refufed  to  vifit 
infants  even  when  fick.  Such  condud  in  the  Faculty  haS' 
not  only  caufed  this  branch  of  medicine  to  be  negleded, 
but  has  alfo  encouraged  the  other  fex  to  affume  an  abfo- 
lute  title  to  prefcribe  for  children  in  the  moft  dangerous 
difeafes.  The  confequence  is,  that  a phyfician  is  feldoin 
called  till  the  good  women  have  exhaurted  all  their  fkill ; 
when  his  attendance  can  only  ferve  to  divide  the  blame, 
and  appeafe  the  difconfolate  parents. 

Nurfes  ffiould  do  all  in  their  power  to  prevent  difeafes  ; 

^ ut  when  a child  is  taken  ill,  fome  perfon  of  fkill  ought 
immediately  to  be  confulted.  The  difeafes  of  children 
acute,  and  the  leaft  delay  is  dangerous. 

Were  phyficians  more  attentive  to  the  difeafes  of  in- 
ants, they  would  not  only  be  better  qualified  to  treat 
them  properly  when  fick,  but  likewife  to  give  ufeful  di- 
management  when  well.  The  difeafes 
o c 1 dren  are  by  no  means  fo  difficult  to  be  underftood 
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as  many  Imagine.  It  is  true,  they  cannot  tell  their  com- 
plaints ; but  the  caufes  of  them  may  be  pretty  certainly 
difcovered  by  putting  proper  queftions  to  the  nurles  and 
to  fuch  as  are  about  them.  Befides,  the  difeafes  of  in- 
fants being  lefs  complicated,  are  eafier  cured  than  thofe 
of  adults."*^' 

It  is  really  aftonifhing,  that  fo  little  attention  fhould  in 
general  be  paid  to  the  prefer vation  of  infants.  What  la- 
bour and  expence  are  daily  beftowed  to  prop  an  old  tot- 
tering carcafe  for  a few  years,  while  thoufands  of  thofe 
who  might  be  ufeful  in  their  lives,  perifli  without  being 
regarded  ! Mankind  are  too  apt  to  value  things  according 
to  their  prefent,  not  their  future  uiefulnefs.  Though  this 
is  of  all  others  the  moft  erroneous  method  of  eftimation, 
yet,  upon  no  other  principle  is  it  poffible  to  account  for 
the  general  indifference  with  refpedt  to  the  death  of  in- 
fantSr 

Of  Diseased  Parents. 

One  great  fource  of  the  difeafes  of  children  is,  the  on- 
HEALTHiNESS  OF  PARENTS.  It  would  be  as  reafon- 
able  to  expedf  a rich  crop  from  a barren  foil,  as  that 
ftrong  and  healthy  children  fhould  be  born  of  parents 
whole  confHtutions  have  been  worn  out  with  intemper- 
ance or  difeafe. 

An  ingenious  writer'!'  obferves,  that  on  the  conftitution 
of  mothers  depends  originally  that  of  their  offspring. 
No  one  who  believes  this  will  be  furprifed,  on  a view  of 
the  female  w orld,  to  find  difeafes  and  death  fo  frequent 
among  children.  A delicate  female,  brought  up  within 
doors,  an  utter  ftranger  to  exercife  and  open  air,  who 

• The  common  opinion,  that  the  difeafes  of  infants  are  hard  to  difcover  and  difiBcuIt 
to  cure,  has  deterred  many  phyficians  from  paying  that  attention  to  them  which  they 
deferve.  I can,  however,  from  experience  declare,  that  this  opininn  is  without  foun- 
dation ; and  that  the  difeafes  of  infants  are  neither  fo  difiicult  to  difcover,  nor  fo  ill  to 
cure,  a?  thofe  of  adults.  Thfs,  we  hope,  'vill  induce  praSitioners  to  pay  more  regard 
to  the  complaiots  of  their  young  patients,  and  not  to  leave  them  entirely  in  the  hands 
of  old  women. 

I RoulTeau. 
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lives  on  tea  and  other  flops,  may  bring  a ' 

world  but  it  will  hardly  be  hc  to  hve.  The  firR  Walt 
of  difeafe  will  nip  the  tender  plant  in  the  bud  ; oi  Ihou  ^ 
it  ftruggle  through  a few  years  exillence,  its  feeble  fi  am  , 
Ihakefwith  convuir.ons  from  every  trivial  caufe,  will  be 
unable  to  perform  the  common  fundions  of  lue,  and  p 

a burden  to  foclety.  , , . if 

If  to  the  delicacy  of  mothers  we  add  the  irregular  hves  ot 

fathers,  we  fhall  fee  further  caiife  to  believe  that  chddren 
are  often  hurt  by  the  conftitution  of  their  parents.^  A lie 
ly  frame  may  be  originally  induced  by  hardflyps 
temperance,  but  chiefly  by  the  latter.  It  is  impoffible 
that  a courfe  of  vice  fhould  not  fpoil  the  bed  conllitution  , 
and,  did  the  evil  terminate  here,  it  would  be  a jult  pu- 
niftiment  for  the  folly  of  the  fufferer ; but  when  once  a 
difeafe  is  contracted  and  rivetted  in  the  habit,  it  is  entail- 
ed on  polferity.  What  a dreadful  inheritance  is  the  gout, 
the  feurvy,  or  the  king  s evil,  to  tranlmit  to  our  ofF- 
ipring  ! How  happy  had  it  been  for  the  heir  of  many 
a great  efl:ate,/had  he  been  born  a beggar,  rather  than  to 
inherit  his  father’s  fortunes  at  the  expence  of  inheriting 
his  difeafes. 

No  perfon  who  labours  under  an  incurable  malady 
• ought  to  marry.  He  thereby  not  only  (liortens  his  own 
life,  but  tranfmits  mifery  to  others  ; but  when  both  par- 
ties are  deeply  tainted  with  the  Icrophula,  the  feurvy,  or 
the  like,  the  effeCls  muft  be  ftill  worfe.  Such  will  either 
have  no  ifliie  at  all,  or  thofe  whom  they  have  mull  be  mi- 
ferable  indeed.  Want  of  attention  to  thefe  things,  in 
forming  connections  for  life,  has  rooted  put  more  families 
than  plague,  famine,  or  the  fword ; as  long  as  thefe  con- 
nections are  formed  from  mercenary  views,  the  evil  will 
be  continued. 

In  our  matrimonial  contraCls,  it  is  amazing  fo  little  re- 
gard is  had  to  the  health  and  form  of  the  objeCt.  Our 
Iportfmen  know  that  the  generous  courfer  cannot  be  bred 
out  of  the  foundered  jade,  nor  the  fagacious  fpaniel  out 
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of  the  fnarling  cur.  This  is  fettled  upon  immutable  laws. 
The  man  who  marries  a woman  of  a fickly  conftitution, 
and  defcended  of  unhealthy  parents,  whatever  his  views 
may  be,  cannot  be  faid  to  a£t  a prudent  part.  A puny 
fcrophulous  woman  may  prove  fertile  ; fhould  this  the 
cafe,  the  family  muft  become  an  infirmary  ; What  prof- 
ped  of  happinefsthe  lather  of  fuch  a family  has,  we  fhall 
leave  any  one  to  judge.^ 

Such  children  as  have  the  misfortune  to  be  bor  n of  dif- 
eafed  parents,  will  require  to  be  nurfed  with  greater  care 
than  others.  This  is  the  only  way  to  make  amends  for 
the  defeds  of  conftitution  ; and  it  will  often  go  a great 
length.  A healthy  nurje,  wholeforae  air,  and  fufficient 
exerciie,  will  do  wonders.  But  when  thefe  are  negled- 
ed,  little  is  to  be  expeded  from  any  other  quarter.  The 
defeds  of  conftitution  cannot  be  fupplied  by  medicine. 

Thofe  who  inherit  'any  family  difeafe  ought  to  be  very 
circumfped  in  their  manner  of  living.  They  Ihould  con- 
fider  well  the  nature  of  fuch  difeafe,  and  guard  againft  it 
by  aproper  regimen.  It  is  certain,  that  family  difeafes 
have  often,  by  a proper  care,  been  kept  off  for  one  genera- 
tion ; and  there  is  reafon  to  believe,  that,  by  perfifting  in 
the  courfe,  fuch  difeafes  might  at  length  be  wholly  eradi- 
cated. This  is  a fubjed  very  little  regarded,  though  of 
the  greateft  importance.  Family  conftitutions  are  as  capa- 
ble of  improvement  as  family  eftates  ; and  the  libertine 
who  impairs  the  one,  does  greater  injury  to  his  pofterity 
than  the  prodigal  who  fquanders  away  the  other. 

OJ  the  Chthing  of  Children* 

The  clothing  of  an  infant  is  fo  fimple  a matter,  that  it 
is  furprifing  how  any  perfon  ftiould  err,  yet  many  chil- 


* The  Jews,  by  their  laws,  were,  in  certain  cafes,  forbid  to  have  any  manner  of 
commerce  with  the  difeafod  ; and  indeed  to  this  all  wife  legiflators  ought  t»  have  a fpe» 
cial  regard.  In  fome  countries  difeafed  perfons  have  actually  been  forbid  to  marry.— 
This  is  an  evil  ot  a complicated  kind,  a natural  deformity,  and  political  mifebief ; and 
therefore  requires  a public  confideration. 
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dren  lofe  their  lives,  and  others  are  deformed  by  inatten- 
tion to  this  article. 

Nature  knows  no  ufe  of  clothes  to  an  infant,  but  to 
keep  it  warm.  All  that  is  neceflary  for  this  purpofe  is 
to  wrap  it  in  a foft  loofe  covering.  Were  a mother  left  to 
the  didlates  of  nature  alone,  fhe  -would  certainly  follow 
this  method.  But  the  method  of  drefling  an  infant  has 
long  been  out  of  the  hands  of  mothers,  and  has  at  laft  be- 
comeafecret  which  none  but  adepts  pretend  to  underftand. 

From  the  mol^  early  ages  it  has  been  thought  neceflary, 
that  a woman  in  labour  fhould  have  fome  perfon  to  attend 
her.  This  in  time  became  a bufmefs  ; and,  as  in  all 
others,  thofe  who  were  employed  in  it  fl;rove  to  outdo 
one  another  in  the  different  branches  of  their  profellion. 
The  dreflTing  of  a child  came  of  courle  to  be  conffdered  as 
the  midwife’s  province,  who  no  doubt  imagined,  that  the 
more  dexterity  fhe  could  fhew  in  this  article,  the  more 
her  (kill  would  be  admired.  Her  attempts  were  feconded 
by  the  vanity  of  parents,  who,  too  often  defirous  of  mak- 
ing a (hew  of  .the  infant  as  foon  as  it  was  born,  were  am- 
bitious to  have  as  much  finery  heaped  upon  it  as  polfible. 
Thus  it  came  to  be  thought  as  neceflTary  for  a midvy;ife  to 
excel  in  drefling  and  bracing  an  infant,  as  for  a fur^eon  to 
be  expert  in  applying  bandages  to  a broken  limb ; and 
the  poor  child,  as  foon  as  it  came  into  the  world,  had  as 
many  rollers  and  wrappers  applied  to  its  body,  as  if  every 
bone  had  been  fra<£lured  in  the  birth  ) while  thefe  were 
often  fo  tight  as  not  only  to  gall  and  wound  its  tender 
frame,  but  even  to  obftrudf  the  motion  of  the  heart, 
lungs,  and  other  organs  necelTary  tor  life. 

In  feyeral  parts  of  Britain,  the  practice  of  rolling  chil- 
dren with  fo  many  bandages  is  now,  in  fome  meafure, 
laid  afide,  but  it  would  ftill  be  a difficult  talk  to  perfuade 
the  generality  of  mankind,  that  the  fhape  of  an  infant  does 
not  entirely  depend  on  the  care  of  the  midwife.  So  far, 
however,  are  all  her  endeavours  to  mend  the  ffiape  of 
children  from  being  fuccefsful,  that  they  conftantly  ope-^ 
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rate  the  contrary  way,  and  mankind  become  deformed 
in  proportion  to  the  means  ufed  to  prevent  it.  How  little 
deformity  of  body  is  to  be  found  among  uncivilized  na- 
tions ? So  little  indeed,  that  it  is  vulgarly  believed  they 
put  all  their  deformed  children  to  death.  T he  truth  is, 
they  hardly  know  fuch  a thing  as  a deformed  ’ child. — 
Neither  fhould  we  if  we  followed  their  example.  Sa- 
vage nations  never  think  of  manacling  their  children. — 
They  allow  them  the  full  ufe  of  every  organ,  carry  them 
abroad  in  the  open  air,  wafh  their  bodies  daily  in  cold 
water,  &c.  By  this  management  their  children  become 
fb  ftrong  and  hardy,  that  by  the  time  our  puny  infants 
get  out  of  the  nurfe’s  arms,  theirs  are  able  to  fhift  for 
themfelves.^ 

Among  brute  animals,  no  art  is  neceOary  to  procure  a 
fine  fhape.  Though  many  of  them  are  extremely  delicate 
when  they  come  into  the  world,  yet  we  never  find  them 
grow  crooked  for  want  of  fwaddling  bands.  Is  nature 
lefs  generous  to  the  human  kind  ? No  : but  we  take  the 
bufinefs  out  of  her  hands. 

Not  only  the  analogy  of  other  animals,  but  the  very 
feelings  of  infants  tell  us,  they  ought  to  be  kept  eafy  and 
free  from  all  preffure.  They  cannot,  indeed,  tell  their 
complaints  ; but  they  can  (hew  figns  of  pain  ; and  this 
they  never  fail  to  do,  by  crying  when  injured  by  their 
clothes.  No  jooner  are  they  freed  from  their  bracings, 
than  they  feem  pleafed  and  happy ; yet,  ftrange  infatua- 
tion ! the  moment  they  hold  their  peace,  they  are  again 
committed  to  their  chains. 

If  we  confider  the  body  of  an  infant  as  a bundle  of 
foft  pipes,  replenifhed  with  fluids  in  continual  motion, 
the  danger  of  preflure  will  appear  in  the  llrongeft  light. 
Nature,  in  order  to  make  way  for  the  growth  of  children, 
has  formed  their  bodies  loft  and  flexible  ; and  left  they 

• On  the  coaft  of  Africa,  the  natives  neither  put  any  clothes  upon  their  children, 
nor  apply  to  their  bodies  bandages  of  any  kind,  but  lay  them  on  a pallet,  aol  fuffer 
them  to  tumble  about  at  plcafure;  yet  they  are  all  ftraight,  and  feldom  have  any 
difeafe. 
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fhould  receive  any  injury  from  preffure  in  the  womb,  has 
furrounded  the  falus  every  where  with  fluids.  Thi 
fiiews  the  care  which  nature  takes  to  prevent  all  unequal 
nrelTure  on  the  bodies  of  infants,  and  to  defend  them 
againft  every  thing  that  might  in  the  leafl;  cramp  or  con- 
fine their  motions. 

Even  the  bones  of  an  infant  are  fo  foft  and  cartilaginous, 
that  they  readily  yield  to  the  flighteft  prefllire,  and  eahly 
aflume  a bad  ihape,  which  can  never  after  be  remedied. 
Hence  it  is,  that  fo  many  people  appear  with  high 
flioulders,  crooked  fpines,  and  flat  breafts,  who  were  as 
well  proportioned  at  their  birth  as  otliers,  but  had  the  rnil- 
fortune  to  be  fqueezed  out  of  (hape,  by  the  application 
of  flays  and  bandages. 

Prefifure,  by  obflruding  the  circulation,  likewile  pre- 
vents the  equal  diflribution  of  wourifliment  to  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  body,  by  which  means  the  growth  be- 
comes unequal.  One  part  grows  too  large,  while  ano- 
ther remains  too  fmall  j and  thus  in  time  the  whole 
frame  becomes  difproportioned  and  mifliapen.  ^ To  this 
we  muft  add,  that  when  a child  is  cramped  in  his  clothes, 
it  naturally  fhrinks  from  the  part  that  is  hurt : and  by 
putting  its  body  into  unnatural  poflures,  it  becomes  de- 
formed by  habit. 

Deformity  of  body  may  indeed  proceed  from  weak- 
nefs  or  difeafe  ; but  in  general,  it  is  the  effect  of  impro- 
per cloathing.  Nine-tenths,  at  leafl,  of  th^  deformity 
among  mankind  mufl  be  imputed  to  this  caufe.  A de- 
formed body  is  not  only  difagreeable  to  the  eye,  but  by  a 
bad  figure  both  the  animal  and  vital  fun<flions  muft  be  im- 
peded, and  of  courfe  health  impaired.  Hence  few  peo- 
ple remarkably  mifhapen  are  ftrong  or  healthy. 

The  new  motions  which  commence  at  the  birth,  as  the 
circulation  of  the  whole  mafs  of  blood  through  the  lungs, 
refpiration,  periflaltic  motion,  &c.  afford  another  ftrong 
argument  for  keeping  the  body  of  an  infant  free  from  all 
prefllire.  Thefe  organs  not  having  been  accuftomed  to 
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move,  are  eafily  flopped  ; but  when  this  happens,  death 
mull  enfue.  Hardly  any  method  could  be  devifed  more 
effedually  to  flop  thefe  motions,  than  bracing  the  body 
too  tight  with  rollers*  and  bandages.  Were  thefe  to  be 
applied  in  the  farne  manner  to  the  body  of  an  adult  for  an 
equal  length  of  time,  they  would  hardly  fail  to  hurt  the 
digeflion,  and  make  him  lick.  How  much  more  hurt- 
ful they  muft  prove  to  the  tender  bodies  of  infants,  we 
fhall  leave  any  one  to  judge.  * 

Whoever  confiders  thofe  things  will  not  be  furprifed, 
that  fo  many  children  die  of  convulfions  foon  after  the 
birth.  Thefe  fits  are  generally  attributed  to  fome  inward 
caufe ; but  in  fad  they  oftener  proceed  from  our  own 
imprudent  condud.  I have  known  a child  feized  with 
convulfion-fits  foon  after  the  midwife  had  done  fwaddling 
it,  who,  upon  taking  off  the  rollers  and  bandages,  was 
immediately  relieved,  and  never  had  any  convulfion-fits 
afterwards.  .Numerous  examples  of  this  might  be  given, 
were  they  neceflary,  * 

It  would  be  fafer  to  fallen  the  clothes  of  an  infant  with 
firings  than  pins,  as  thele  often  gall  and  irritate  their  ten- 
der fkins,  and  occafion  convulfions.  Pins  have  been 
found  flicking  above  half  an  inch  into  the  body  of  a child, 
after  it  had  died  of  convulfion-fits,  which  in  all  proba- 
bility proceeded  from  that  caufe. 

Children  are  not  onlyTurt  by  the  tightnefs  of  their 
clothes,  but  alfo  by  the  quantity.  Every  child  has  fome 
degree  of  fever  after  the  birth  j and  if  it  be  loaded  with 
too  many  clothes  the  fever  mull  be  encreafed.  But  this 
is  not  all  j the  child  is  generally  laid  in  bed  with  the  mo- 
ther, who  is  often  likewife  feverifh  ; to  wdiich  we  may 
add  the  heat  of  the  bed-chamber,  the  wines,  and  other 
heating  things,  too  frequently  given  to  children  im- 
mediately after  the  birth.  When  all  thefe  are  combin- 


of  ''nveighing  againfta  thing  that  does  not  happen  in  many  parti 
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ed,  which  does  not  feldom  happen,  they  muft  encreafe 
the  fever  to  fuch  a degree  as  will  endanger  the  life  of  the 
infant. 

The  danger  of  keeping  infants  too  hot  will  further  ap- 
pear, if  we  confider,  that,  after  they  have  been  for  fotne 
time  in  the  fituation  mentioned  above,  they  are  often 
fent  into  the  country  to  be  nurfed  in  a cold  houfe.  Is  it 
any  wonder,  if  a child,  from  fuch  a tranlition,  catches  a 
mortal  cold,  or  contrails  fome  other  fatal  difeafe  ! When 
an  infant  is  kept  too  hot,  its  lungs,  not  being  fufficiently 
expanded,  are  apt  to  remain  weak  and  flaccid  for  life, 
hence  proceed  coughs,  confumptions,  and  other  difeafes 
of  the  breafl:. 

It  would  anfwer  little  purpofe  to  fpecify  the  particular 
fpecies  of  drefs  proper  for  an  infant.  Thefe  will  always 
vary  in  different  countries,  according  to  cuftom  and  the 
humour  of  parents.  The  great  rule  to  be  obferved  is,  That 
a child  have  no  more  clothes  than  are  necessary  to  keep  it 
•warm^  and  that  they  be  quite  easy  for  its  body. 

Stays  are  the  very  bane  of  infants.  A volume  would 
not  fuffice  to  point  out  all  the  bad  effedts  of  this  ridiculous 
piece  of  drefs.  The  madnefs  in  favour  of  flays  feems, 
however,  in  fomewhat  abated  ; and  it  is  to  be  hoped  the 
world  will,  in  time,  become  wife  enough  to  know,  that 
the  human  fhape  does  not  folely  depend  upon  whale-bone 
and  bend  leather.* 

We  fhall  only  add  with  refpedt  to  the  clothes  of  chil- 
dren, that  they  ought  to  be  kept  very  cle^n.  Children 
perfpire  more  than  adults : and  if  their  clothes  be  not 
frequently  changed,  they  become  very  hurtful.  Dirty 
clothes  not  only  gall  and  fret  the  tender  fkins  of  infants, 
but  likewife  occafion  ill  fmells ; and  what  is  worfe,  tend 
to  produce  vermin  and  cutaneous  difeafes. 

Cleanlinefs  is  not  only  agreeable  to  the  eye,  but  tends 
greatly  to  preferve  the  health  of  children.  It  promotes 

Mr,  j leather  are  worn  by  all  the  women  of  lower  ftation  in  many 

part*  of  England.  ' 
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the  perfpirallon,  and,  by  that  means,  frees  the  bocfy  from 
iupcrfluoiis  humours,  which,  if  retained,  could  not  fail  to 
occafion  difeafes.  No  mother  or  nurfe  can  have  any  ex- 
Gufe  for  allowing  a child  to  be  dirty.  Poverty  may  ob- 
lige her  to  give  it  coarfe  clothes  ; but  if  fhe  does  not  keep 
them  clean,  it  muft  be  her  own  fault. 

OJ  the  Food  oj  Ch  'ildfen. 

Nature  not  only  points  out  the  food  proper  for  an  in-^ 
fant,  but  adually  prepares  it.  This,  however,  is  not 
fufficient  to  prevent  fome  who  think  themfelves  wifer 
than  nature,  from  attempting  to  bring  up  their  children 
without  her  provifion.  Nothing  can  (hew  the  difpoli- 
tion  which  mankind  have  to  depart  from  nature  more 
than  their  endeavouring  to  bring  up  children  without  the 
bread.  The  mother’s  milk,  or  that  of  a healthy  nurfe, 
is  unqucftionably  the  bed  food  for  an  infant.  Neither 
art  nor  nature  can  afford  a proper  fubditute  for  it. 
Children  may  feem  to  thrive  for  a few  months  without 
the  bread;  but  when  teething,  the  fmall-pox,  and 
other  difeafes  incident  to  childhood,  come  on,  they  ge- 
nerally perifh. 

A child,  foon  after  the  birth,  fhevvs  an  inclination  to 
fuck ; and  there  is  no  reafon  why  it  fliould  not  be  gra- 
tified. It  is  true,  the  mother’s  milk  does  not  always  come 
immediately  after  the  birth  ; but  this  is  the  way  to  bring 
it ; befides,  the  fird  milk  that  the  child  can  fqueeze  out 
of  the  bread  anfwers  the  purpol'e  of  cleanfing,  better  than 
all  the  drugs  in  the  apothecary’s  fliop,  and  at  the  fame 
time  prevents  inflammations  of  the  bread,  fevers,  and 
other  difeafes  incident  to  mothers. 

It  is  drange  how  people  came  to  think  that  the  fird 
thing  given  to  a child  fhould  be  drugs.  This  is  begin- 
ning with  medicine  by  times,  and  no  wonder  if  they  gene- 
rally end  with  it.  It  fometimes  happens,  indeed,  that  a 
child  does  not  difcharge  the  meco?iium  fo  foon  as  could  be 
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wiflied  ; this  has  induced  phyficians,  in  fuch  cafes,  to 
give  fomething  of  an  opening  nature  to  cleanfe  the  firft 
paflages.  Midv/ives  have  improved  upon  this  hint, 
and  never  fail  to  give  fyrups,  oils,  &c.  whether  they 
be  neceflary  or  not.  Ci  amming  an  infant  with  fuch 
indigellible  fluff,  as  foon  as  it  is  born,  can  hardly  fail 
to  make  it  fick,  and  is  more  likely  to  occafion  difeafes 
than  to  prevent  them.  Children  are  feldom  long  after 
the  birth  without  having  paffage  both  by  ftool  and 
urine  ; though  thefe  evacuations  may  be  wanting  for 
fome  time  without  any  danger.  But  if  children  muft 
have  fomething  before  they  be  allowed  the  breaft,  let 
it  be  a little  thin  water-pap,  to  which  may  be  added  an 
equal  quantity  of  new  milk.  If  this  be  given  without 
any  wines  or  fpiceries,  it  will  neither  heat  the  blood, 
load  the  flomach,  nor  occafion  gripes. 

Upon  the  firft  fight  of  an  infant,  almoft  every  per- 
fon  is  ftruck  with  the  idea  of  its  being  weak  feeble, 
and  wanting  fupport.  This  naturally  fuggefts  the  need 
of  cordials.  Accordingly  wines  are  univerfally  mixed 
with  the  firft  food  of  children.  Nothing  can  be  more 
fallacious  than  this  way  of  reafoning,  or  more  hurtful 
to  infants  than  the  condudl  founded  upon  it.  Children 
require  very  little  food  for  fome  time  after  the  birth  ; 
and  what  they  receive  ftiould  be  thin,  weak,  light,  and 
of  a cooling  quality.  A very  Imall  quantity  of  wine  is 
fufficient  to  heat  and  inflame  the  blood  of  an  infant ; 
but  every  perfon  converfant  in  thefe  matters  muft 
know,  that  moft  of  the  difeafes  of  infants  proceed  from 
the  heat  of  their  humours. 

If  the  mother  ornurfehas  enough  of  milk,  the  child 
will  need  little  or  no  other  food,  before  the  third  or 
fourth  month.  It  will  then  be  proper  to  give  it  once 
or  twice  a-day,  a little  of  fome  food  that  is  eafy  of 
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cligeftion,  as  water-pap,  milk-pottage,  weak  broth 
with  bread  in  it,  and  fuch  like.  This  will  eafe  the 
mother,  will  accuftom  the  child  by  degrees  to  take 
food,  and  will  render  the  weaning  both  lefs  difficult 
and  lefs  dangerous.  All  great  and  fudden  tranfitions 
are  to  be  avoided  in  nurfing.  For  this  purpofe,  the 
food  of  children  ought  not  only  to  be  fimple,  but  to 
refemble,  as  nearly  as  poffible,  the  properties  of  milk. 
Indeed,  milk  itfelf  ffiould  make  a principal  part  of 
their  food,  not  only  before  they  are  weaned,  but  fome 
time  after. 

Next  to  milk,  we  would  recommend  good  light 
bread.  Bread  may  be  given  to  a child  as  foon  as  it 
ffiews  an  inclination  to  chew,  and  it  may  at  all  times 
be  allowed  as  much  as  it  pleafes.  The  very  chewing 
of  bread  will  promote  the  cutting  of  the  teeth,  and  the 
- difcharge  of  faliva,  while,  by  mixing  with  the  nurfe's 
milk  in  the  ftomach,  it  will  afford  an  excellent  nou- 
rifhment.  Children  difcover  an  early  inclination  to 
chew  whatever  is  put  into  their  hands.  Parents  ob- 
ferve  the  inclination,  but  generally  miftake  the  objed. 
Inflead  of  giving  the  child  fomething  wdiich  may  at 
once  exercife  its  gums,  and  afford  nouriffiment,  they 
commonly  put  into  its  hands  a piece  ot  hard  metai,  or 
impenetrable  coral.  A cruft  of  bread  is  the  beft  gum- 
ftick.  It  not  only  anfwers  the  purpofe  better  than  any 
thing  elfe,  but  has  the  additional  properties  of  nourifti- 
ing  the  child,  and  carrying  the  laliva  down  to  the  fto- 
mach, which  is  too  valuable  a liquor  to  be  loft. 

Bread,  befides  being  ufed  dry,  may  be  many  ways 
prepared  into  food  for  children.  One  of  the  beft  me- 
thods is  to  boil  it  in  water,  afterwards  pouring  the 
water  off,  and  mixing  with  the  bread  a proper  quantity 
of  new  milk  unboiled.  Milk  is  both  more  vvholefome 
and  nouriftiing  this  way  than  boiled,  and  is  lefs  apt  to 
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occafion  coftivenefs.  For  a child  _ farther  advanced, 
bread  may  be  mixed  in  veal  or  chicken  broth,  made 
into  puddings,  or  the  like.  Bread  is  a proper  food 
for  children  at  all  times,  provided  it  be  plain,  made  of 
wholelome  grain,  and  well  fermented  ; but  when  en- 
riched with  fruits,  fugars,  or  fuch  things,  it  becomes 
very  unwholefome. 

It  is  foon  enough  to  allow  children  animal  food 
when  they  have  got  teeth  to  eat  it.  They  (liould 
never  tafte  it  till  after  they  are  weaned,  and  even  then 
they  ought  to  ufe  it  fparingly.  Indeed,  when  children 
live  wholly  on  vegetable  food,  it  is  apt  to  four  on  their 
ftomachs  but  on  the  other  hand,  too  much  flefh 
heats  the  body,  and  occafions  fevers  and  other  inflam- 
matory difeafes.  This  plainly  points  out  a due  mix- 
ture of  animal  and  vegetable  food  as  moft  proper  for 
children. 

Few  things  prove  more  hurtful  to  children  than  the 
common  method  of  fweetening  their  food.  It  entices 
them  to  take  more  than  they  ought  to  do,  which  makes 
them  grow  fat  and  bloated.  It  is  pretty  certain,  if  the 
food  of  children  was  quite  plain,  that  they  would 
never  take  more  than  enough.  Their  exceiJesare  en- 
tirely owing  to  nurfes.  If  a child  be  gorged  with  food 
at  all  hours,  and  enticed  to  take  it  by  making  it  fweet 
and  agreeable  to  the  palate,  is  it  any  wonder  that  fuch 
a child  fhould  in  time  be  induced  to  crave  more  food 
than  it  ought  to  have  ? 

Children  may  be  hurt  by  too  little  as  well  as  too 
much  food.  After  a child  is  weaned,  it  ought  to  be 


Weak  children  are  often  troubled  with  aeiditses;  it  is  the  cffedl  of  debility  in  the 
ftomach,  and  may  be  removed  by  giving  the  child  a little  magnefia,  or  prepared 
r f tbi-owing  up  of  the  milk  curdled  Ihould  not  of  itfelf  be  looked  on  as 
a di  eafe,  as  children  frequently  throw  up  when  dandled  too  much,  after  having 
uc  ed,  andthe  curdling  of  the  milk  being  a natural  effedl:  of  the  adlion  of  the 
ga  ric  juice,  or  that  liquor  which  caufes  digeftion,  upon  the  milk  ; hence  the  artu 
hctal  curdling  of  the  milk  with  the  ftomach  of  a calf. 
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fed  four  or  five  times  a-day ; but  fhould  never  be  accuf- 
tomed  to  eat  in  the  night ; neither  fbould  it  liave  too 
much  at  a time.  Children  thrive  beft  with  fmall  quan- 
tities of  food  frequently  repeated.  This  neither  over- 
loads the  ftomach  nor  hurts  the  digeftion,  and  is  cer- 
tainly moft  agreeable  to  nature. 

Writers  on  nurfing  have  inveighed  wdth  fuch  vehe- 
mence againft  giving  children  too  much  food,  that 
many  parents  by  endeavouring  to  fhun  that  error,  have 
run  into  theoppofite  extreme,  and  ruined  theconfiitu- 
tion  of  their  children.  ,But  the  error  of  pinching  chil- 
dren in  their  food  is  more  hurtful  than  the  other  ex- 
treme. Nature  has  many  ways  ot  relieving  herfelf 
when  overloaded ; but  a child  who  is  pinched  with 
hunger,  will  never  become  a ftrong  or  healthy  man.'^' 
That  errors  are  frequently  committed  on  both  fides, 
we  are  ready  to  acknowledge  ; but  where  one  child  is 
hurt  by  the  quantity  of  its  food,  ten  fufl'er  from  the 
quality.  This  is  the  principal  evil,  and  claims  our 
ftrideft  attention. 

Many  people  imagine,  that  the  food  which  they 
themfelves  love  cannot  be  bad  for  their  children  ; but 
this  notion  is  very  abfurd.  In  the  more  advanced  pe- 
riods of  life  we  often  acquire  an  inclination  for  food, 
which  wTen  children  we  could  not  endure.  Befides, 
there  are  many  things  that  by  habit  may  agree  very 
well  with  the  ftomach  of  a growm  perfon,  which  would 
be  hurtful  to  a child  j as  high-leafoned,  faked,  fmoke- 

* Keeping  children  too  long  upon  a tlnn  and  watery  diet,  dirpofes  them  much 
to  the  rickets.  Dr.  Darwin  lays  the  children  of  the  poor  are  sometives  ftarved 
into  the  fcrofula  ; nor  need  we  be  furprifed,  that  dileafe  is  fpcedily  induced  in 
children  from  low  diet ; when  we  confider,  that  they  have  not  only  to  prepare  ma- 
terials to  fuppiy  the  continual  walle  of  the  body, hut  allb  for  the  formation  of  new 
jiarts  ; for  all  which  pnrpofes  nature  has  provided,  by  supplying  their  ftoniachs 
with  a greater  quantity  of  gaftric  juice,  or  that  fluid  which  caufes  digeftion,  than 
adults  : Hence  the  fharpnefs  of  their  appetite,  and  the  continual  craving  for  food, 

which  (hculd  be  always  attended  to. 
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dried  provifions,  &c.  It  would  alfo  be  improper  to 
feed  children  with  fat  meat,  ftrong  broths,  rich  foups, 
or  the  like. 

All  ftrong  liquors  are  hurtful  to  children.  Some 
parents  teach  their  children  to  guzzle  ale,  and  other 
fermented  liquors,  at  every  meal.  Such  a practice 
cannot  fail  to  do  mifchief.  Thefe  children  feldom  ef- 
cape  the  violence  of  the  fmall-pox,  meafles,  hooping- 
cough,  or  fome  inflammatory  diforder.  Milk,  water, 
butter-milk,  or  whey,  are  the  moft  proper  for  children 
to  drink.  If  they  have  any  thing  ftronger,  it  may  be 
fine  fmall  beer,  or  a little  wine  mixed  with  water. 
The  ftomachs  of  children  can  digeft  well  enough  with- 
out the  aflTiftance  of  warm  ftimulants  ; befides  being  na- 
turally hot,  they  are  eafily  hurt  by  every  thing  of  a 
heating  quality. 

Few  things  are  more  hurtful  to  children  than  unripe 
fruits.  They  weaken  the  powers  of  digeftion,  and 
four  and  relax  the  ftomach,  by  which  means  it  becomes 
a proper  neft  for  infeifts.  Children,  indeed,  ftiew  a 
great  inclination  for  fruit,  and  I am  apt  to  believe,  that 
if  good  ripe  fruit  were  allowed  them  in  proper  quantity, 
it  would  have  no  bad  effeCts.  We  never  find  a natu- 
ral inclination  wrong,  if  properly  regulated.  Fruits  are 
generally  of  a cooling  nature,  and  correCt  the  heat  and 
acrimony  of  the  humours.  This  is  what  moft  chil- 
dren need  ; only  care  fhould  be  taken  left  they  ex- 
ceed. Indeed,  the  beft  way  to  prevent  children 
from  going  to  excefs  in  the  ufe  of  fruit,  or  eating  that 
which  is  bad,  is  to  allow  them,  a proper  quantity  of 
what  is  good. 

Roots  which  contain  a crude  vifcid  juice  fhould  be 
Sparingly  given  to  .children.  They  fill  the  body  with 
grofs  humours,  and  lend  to  produce  eruptive  difeafes. 
This  caution  is  peculiarly  neceffary  for  the  poor ; glad 
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to  obtain  at  a fmall  price  what  will  fill  the  bellies  of 
their  children,  they  ftuff  them  two  or  three  times  a- 
day  with  crude  vegetables.  Children  had  better  eat  a 
Imaller  quantity  of  food  which  will  afford  wholefome 
nourifliment,  than  be  crammed  with  what  their  digef- 
tive  powers  are  unable  properly  to  affimilate. 

Butter  ought  likewife  to  be  fparingly  given  to  chil- 
dren. It  both  relaxes  the  flomach,  and  produces  grofs 
humours.  Indeed,  moft  things  that  are  fat  or  oily 
have  this  efFedl.  Butter,  when  falted,  becomes  ftill 
more  hurtful.  Infiead  of  butter,  fo  liberally  given  to 
children  in  moft  parts  of  Britain,  we  would  recom- 
mend honey."^  Children  who  eat  honey  are  feldom 
troubled  with  worms  ; they  are  alfo  lefs  fubjedt  to  cu- 
• taneous  difeafes,  as  itch,  fcabbed  head,  &c. 

Many  people  err  in  thinking  that  the  diet  of  children 
ought  to  be  altogether  moift.  When  children  live  en- 
tirely upon  flops,  it  relaxes  their  folids,  renders  them 
weak,  and  difpofes  them  to  the  rickets,  the  fcrofula, 
and  other  glandular  diforders.  Relaxation  is  one  of 
the  moft  general  caufes  of  the  difeafes  of  children. 
Every  thing,  therefore,  which  tends  to  ilnbrace  their 
folids,  ought  to'be  carefully  avoided. 

We  would  not  be  underftood  by  thefe  obfervations 
as  confining  children  to  any  particular  kind  of  food. 
Their  diet  may  be  frequently  varied,  provided  always 
that  lufficient  regard  be  had  to  fimplicity. 

• Ab  honey  is  only  a folution  of  fugar  in  mucilage,  the  obfervation  with  refpedt 
to  the  ufe  of  honey  is  equally  applicable  to  fugar,  which  is  found  to  be  one  of  the 
moft  wholefome  and  nutritive  vegetable  fubflances ; for  not  only  docs  it  prevent 
the  worms,  although  vulgar  prejudice  has  given  it  a contrary  character,  but  plants 
are  tound  to  be  nutritive  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  facc:,arine  matter  they 
contain.  Nor  is  it  foreign  from  the  prefent  fuhjetft  to  remark  a fad  which  is 
much  in  point,  that,  during  the  harveft  of  the  fugar*cane»,  the  negroes  in  the  Weft 
Indies  grow  lat  and  plump. 
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Of  the  Exercise  of  Children, 

Of  all  the  caufes  which  confpire  to  render  the  lives 
of  children  ftiort  and  miferable,  none  has  greater  in- 
fluence than  the  want  of  proper  Exercise  : Healthy 
parents,  wholefome  food,  and  proper  clothing,  will 
avail  little,  where  exercife  is  negledted.  Sufficient 
exercife  will  make  up  for  feveral  defeds  in  nurfing  ; 
but  nothing  can  fupply  the  want  of  it.  It  is  abfolute- 
ly  neceflary  to  the  health,  growth,  and  the  ftrength  of 
children. 

The  defire  of  exercife  is  coeval  with  life  itfelf.  Were 
this  principal  attended  to,  many  difeafes  might  be  pre- 
vented. But  while  indolence  and  fedentary  employ- 
ments prevent  two-thirds  of  mankind  from  either  ta- 
king fufficient  exercile  themfelves,  or  giving  it  to  their 
children,  what  have  we  to  expedt  but  difeafes  and  de- 
formity among  their  offspring  ? The  rickets,  fo  def- 
trudlive  to  children,  never  appeared  in  Britain  till  ma- 
nufadlures  began  to  flourifh,  and  people,  attracted  by 
the  love  of  gain,  left  the  country  to  follow  fedentary 
employments  in  great  towns.  It  is  amcmg  thefe  peo- 
ple that  this  difeale  chiefly  prevails,  and  not  only  de- 
forms, but  kills  many  of  their  offspring. 

The  condud  of  other  young  animals  (hews  the  pro- 
priety of  giving  exercife  to  children.  Every  other  ani- 
mal makes  ufe  of  its  organs  of  motion  as  foon  as  it  can, 
and  many  of  them,  even  when  under  no  neceffity  of 
moving  in  queft  ot  food,  cannot  be  reftrained  without 
force.  This  is  evidently  the  cafe  with  the  calf,  the 
lamb,  and  moft  other  young  animals.  If  thefe  crea- 
tures were  not  permitted  to  trifk  about  and  take  exer- 
cife, they  would  foon  die  or  become  difeafed.  The 
fame  inclination  appears  very  early  in  the  human  fpe- 
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cies  ; but  as  they  are  not  able  to  take  exercife  them- 
felves,  it  is  the  bufmefs  of  their  parents  and  nurfes  to 
affift  tliem. 

Children  may  be  exercifed  various  ways.  The  beft 
method,  while  they  are  light,  is  to  carry  them  about  in 
the  nurfe’s  arms.  This  gives  the  nurfe  an  opportunity 
of  talking  to  the  child,  and  of  pointing  out  every  thing 
that  may  pleafe  and  delight  its  fancy.  Befides,  it  is 
much  fafer  than  fwinging  an  infant  in  a machine,  or 
leaving  it  to  the  care  of  fuch  as  are  not  fit  to  take  care 
of  themfelves.  Nothing  can  be  more  foolifli  than  to 
fet  one  child  to  keep  another  j this  condudthas  proved 
fatal  to  many  infants,  and  has  rendered  others  raifera- 
ble  for  life. 

When  children  begin  to  w’-alk,  the  fafeft  and  beft 
method  of  leading  them  about  is  by  the  hands.  The 
common  way  of  fwinging  them  in  leading  firings,  fixed 
to  their  backs,  has  feveral  bad  confequences.  It  makes 
them  throw  their  bodies  forward,  and  prefs  with  their 
W'hole  weight  upon  the  ftomach  and  breaft ; by  this 
means  the  breathing  is  obftruded,  the  breaft  flattened, 
and  the  bow^els  comprefTed  ; which  muft  hurt  the  di- 
geftion,  and  occafion  confumptions  of  the  lungs,  and 
other  difeafes. 

It  is  a common  notion,  that  if  children  are  fet  upon 
their  feet  too  foon,  their  legs  will  become  crooked. 
There  is  reafon  to  believe,  that  the  very  reverfe  of  this 
is  true.  Every  member  acquires  ftrength  in  propor- 
tion as  it  is  exercifed.  The  limbs  of  children  are  weak 
indeed,  but  their  bodies  are  proportionably  light ; and 
had  they  fkill  to  diredt  themfelves,  they  wmuld  foon 
be  able  to  fupport  their  own  weight.  Who  ever  heard 
ot  any  other  animal  that  became  crooked  by  ufing  its 
legs  too  foon  ? Indeed,  if  a child  is  not  permitted  to 
make  any  ufe  of  its  legs  till  confiderable  time  after  the 
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birth,  and  be  then  fet  upon  them  with  its  whole  weight 
at  once,  there  may  be  fome  danger  ; but  this  proceeds 
entirely  from  the  child’s  not  having  been  accuftomed  to 
ufe  its  legs  from  the  beginning. 

Mothers  of  the  poorer  fort  think  they  are  great 
gainers  by  making  their  children  lie  or  fit  while  they 
themfelves  work.  In  this  they  are  greatly  miftaken. 
By  negleding  to  give  their  children  exercife,  they  are 
obliged  to  keep  them  a long  time  before  they  can  do 
any  thing  for  themfelves,  and  to  fpend  more  on  medi- 
cine than  Vt^ould  have  paid  for  proper  care. 

To  take  care  ot  their  children,  is  the  mofi;  profita- 
ble tufinefs  in  which  even  the  poor  can  employ  them- 
felves ; but  alas  ! it  is  not  always  in  their  power. — 
Poverty  often  obliges  them  to  negled  their  offspring  in 
order  to  provide  the  neceffaries  of  life.  When  this  is 
the  cafe,  it  becomes  the  intereft  as  well  as  the  duty  of 
the  public  to  affifi  them.  Ten  thoufand  times  more 
benefit  would  accrue  to  the  ftate,  by  enabling  the 
poor  to  bring  up  their  own  children,  than  from  all 
the  hofpitals*  that  can  ever  be  eredled  for  that  pur- 
pofe, 

^ Whoever  confiders  the  ftrudure  of  the  human  body 
will  foon  be  convinced  of  the  neceflity  of  exercife  for 
the  health  of  children.  The  body  is  compofed  of  an 
infinite  number  of  tubes,  whofe  fluids  cannot  be  puff- 
ed out  without  the  adion  and  prefTure  of  the  mufcles. 
But,  if  the  fluids  remain  inadive,  obrtrudions  muft 


poor  to  keep  their  children  alive,  we 
nhlv  for  ev  ^ k'u°  ^ premium  given  annually  to  each  poor  fa-' 

W ,!.anTt7^^  would  fave  more  infant 

puroofe  Thi.  u.  the  crown  were  expended  on  hofpitals  for  this 

them  think  it  the*L**  make  the  p^oor  efteem  fertility  ablefllng  ; whereas  many  of 
children  to  live  fo^  ftr'^C  wifhing  their 
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happen,  and  the  humours  will  of  courfe  be  vitiated, 
which  cannot  fail  to  occalion  difeafes.  Nature  has  fur- 
nifhed  both  the  vell'els  which  carry  the  blood  and 
lymph  with  numerous  valves,  in  order  that  the  adlion 
of  every  miifcle  might  pufh  forward  their  contents  ; 
but  without  adion  this  admirable  contrivance  can  have 
no  effed.  This  part  of  the  animal  oeconomy  proves 
to  a demonftration  the  neceflity  of  exercife  for  the  pre- 
fei'vation  of  health. 

Arguments  to  fhew  the  importance  of  exercife  might 
be  drawm  from  every  part  of  the  animal  oeconomy ; 
without  exetcife,  the  circulation  of  the  blood  cannot 
be  properly  carried  on,  nor  the  different  fecretions 
duly  performed  ; without  exercife,  the  fluids  cannot 
be  properly  prepared,  nor  the  iolids  rendered  ftrong 
or  firm.  The  adion  of  the  heart,  the  motion  of  the 
lungs,  and  all  the  vital  fundions  are  greatly  affifted 
by  exercife.  But  to  point  out  the  manner  in  which 
thefe  effeds  are  produced,  would  lead  us  further  into 
the  oeconomy  of  the  human  body,  than  moft  of  thofe 
for  whom  this  treatife  is  intended  would  be  able  to 
follow.  We  fhall  therefore  only  add,  that  when  ex- 
ercife is  negleded,  none  of  the  animal  fundions  can  be 
duly  performed  ; and  when  that  is  the  cafe  the  whole 
eonftitution  muft  go  to  wreck. 

A good  conrticution  ought  certainly  to  be  our  firft 
objed  in  the  management  of  children.  It  lays  a foun- 
dation for  their  being  ufeful  and  happy  for  life  ; and 
whoever  negleds  it,  not  only  fails  ip  his  duty  to  his 
offspring,  but  to  fociety. 

One  very  common  error  of  parents,  by  which  they 
hurt  the  confiitutions  of  their  children,  is  the  fending 
them  too  young  to  fchool.  This  is  often  done  folely 
to  jMcveut  trouble.  When  the  child  is  at  fchool  he 
needs  no  keeper.  I'hus  the  fchool  mailer  is  made  the 
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nurfe ; and  the  poor  child  is  fixed  to  a feat  feyen  or 
eight  hours  a-day,  vshich  time  ought  to  befpentin  ex- 
ercife  and  diverfions.  Sitting  fo  long  cannot  fail  to 
produce  the  worft  effeds  upon  the  body ; nor  is  the 
mind  lefs  injured.  ' Early  application  weakens  the  fa- 
culties, and  often  fixes  in  the  mind  an  averfion  to  books, 
which  continues  for  lite.* 

But  fuppofe  this  were  the  way  to  make  children 
fcholars,  it  certainly  ought  not  to  be  done  at  the  ex- 
pence of  their  conftitutions.  Our  anceftors,  who  fel- 
dom  went  to  fchool  very  young,  were  not  lefs  learned 
than  we.  But  we  imagine  the  boy’s  education  will 
be  quite  marred,  unlefs  he  be  carried  to  fchool  in  his 
nurfes’s  arms.  No  wonder  if  fuch  hot- bed  plants  fel- 
dom  come  to  be  either  fcholars  or  men  ! 

Not  only  the  confinement  of  children  in  public 
fchools,  but  their  number,  often  proves  hurtful.  Chil- 
dren are  much  injured  by  being  kept  in  crowds  within 
doors  ; their  breathing  not  only  renders  the  place  un- 
wholefcme,  but  if  any  one  of  them  happens  to  be  dif- 
eafed,  the  reft  catch  the  infedion.j'  A fingle  child 
has  been  often  known  to  communicate  the  bloody  flux, 
the  hooping-cough,  the  itch,  or  other  difeafes  to  almoft 
every  individual  in  a numerous  fchool. 

But,  if  faflfion  muft  prevail,  and  infants  are  to  be 
fent  to  fchool,  we  would  recommend  it  to  teachers,  as 
they  value  the  interefts.  of  fociety,  not  to  confine  them 
too  long  at  a time,  but  allow  them  to  run  about  and 
play  at  fuch  adive  diverfions  as  may  promote  their 
growth,  and  ftrengthen  their  conftitutions.  Were  boys, 

• Yeung  children  Ihould  never  be  confined  at  fchool  above  an  hour  at  once,  or 
in  the  dajr,  and  it  ii  pleafant  to.obierve  fome  enliehtened  fchoolmafters  adopting 
this  pule,  ^ ^ 

f Teachers  (hould  be  partic,ij!arly.  careful  not  to  admit  any  fcholar  vvho  had  an 
infedlious  difeafs. 
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inftead  of  being  whipped  for  healing  an  hour  to  run, 
ride,  fwim,  or  the  like,  encouraged  to  employ  a proper 
part  of  their  time  in  thefe  manly  and  ufeful  exercifes, 
it  would  have  many  excellent  effedls.  ^ 

It  would  be  a great  fervice  to  boys,  if,  at  a proper  age, 
they  were  taught  the  military  exercife.  This  would 
increafe  their  ftrength,  infpire  them  with  courage,  and 
when  their  country  called  for  their  affiftance,  would 
enable  them  to  ad  in  her  defence,  without  bdng  ob- 
liged  to  undergo  a tedious  and  tro.ublefome  courle  of 
inftrudions,  at  a time  when  they  are  lefs  fit  to  learn 
new  motions,  gefiures,  &c. 

An  efieminate  education  will  infallibly  fpoil  the  beft 
natural  confiitution  ; and  if  boys  are  bronght  up  in  a 
more  delicate  manner  than  even  girls  ought  to  be,  they 
will  never  be  men. 

Nor  is  the  common  education  of  girls  lefs  hurtful  to 
tne  conftitution  than  that  of  boys.  Mils  is  let  down  to 
her  frame  beforefhecan  put  on  her  clothes;  and  is  taught 
to  believe,  that  to  excel  at  the  needle  is  the  only  thing 
that  can  entitle  her  to  general  efleem.  It  is  unne- 
ceflary  here  to  infift  on  the  dangerous  confequences  of 
obliging  girls  to  fit  too  much.  They  are  pretty  w’ell 
known,  and  are  too  often  felt  at  a certain  time  of  life. 
But  fuppofing  this  critical  period  to  be  got  over,  greater 
dangers  ftill  await  them  w'hen  they  come  to  be  mothers. 
Women  who  have  been  early  accuftomed  to  a fedentary 
life,  generally  run  great  hazard  in  child-bed  ; while 
thofe  who  have  been  ufed  to  romp  about,  and  take  luffi- 
cient  exercife,  are  feldom  in  any  danger. 

One  hardly  meets  with  a girl  who  can  at  the  fame 
time  boafi  of  early  performances  by  the  needle,  and  a 
good  confiitution.  Clofe  and  early  confinements  gene- 
rally occafions  indigefiions,  head-achs,  pale  complec- 
tions,  pain  of  the  fiomach,  lols  of  appetite,  coughs, 
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confumptions  of  the  lungs,  and  deformity  of  the  body. 
The  laft  of  thefe  indeed  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  con- 
fidering  the  awkward  poftures.in  which  girls  fit  at  many 
kinds  of  needle- work,  and  the  delicate  flexible  ftate  of 
their  bodies  in  the  early  periods  of  life. 

Would  mothers,  inftead  of  having  their  daughters 
inftrutled  in  many  trifling  accomplifliments,  employ 
them  in  plain  work  and  houfewifery,  and  allow  them 
fufficient  exercife  in  the  open  air,  they  would  both 
make  them  more  healthy  mothers,  and  more  ufeful 
members  of  fociety.  I am  no  enemy  to  genteel  ac- 
complilhments,  but  would  have  them  only  confidered 
as  fecondary,  and  always  difregarded  when  they  impair 
health. 

Many  people  imagine  it  a great  advantage  for  chil- 
dren to  be  early  taught  to  earn  their  bread.  This  opi- 
nion is  certainly  right,  provided  they  were  fo  employ- 
ed as  not  to  hurt  their  health  or  growth  ; but,  when 
thefe  fuflTer,  fociety,  inftead  of  being  benefited,  is  a real 
lofer  by  .their  labour.  There  are  few  employments, 
except  fedentary  ones,  by  which  children  can  earn  a 
livelihood  ; and  if  they  be  fet  to  thefe  too  foon,  it  ruins 
their  conftitutions.  Thus,  by  gaining  a few  years 
from  childhood,  we  generally  lofe  twice  as  many  in  the 
latter  period  of  life,  and  even  render  the  perfori  lefs  ufe- 
ful while  he  does  live. 

In  order  to  be  fatisfied  of  the  truth  of  this  obferva- 
tion,  we  need  only  look  into  the  great  manufa£luring 
towns,  where  we  fhall  find  a puny  degenerate  race  of 
people,  weak  and  fickly  all  llieir  lives,  feldom  exceed- 
ing the  middle  period  of  life  ; or  if  they  do,  being  unfit 
for  bufinefs,  they  become  a burden  to  fociety.  Thus 
arts  and  manufadtures,  though  they  may  increafe  the 
riches  of  a country,  are  by  no  means  favourable  to  the 

ealth  of  its  inhabitants.  Good  policy  would  therefore 
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require,  that  fuch  people  as  labour  during  life,  (hould 
not  be  fet  too  early  to  work.  Every  perfon  conver- 
fant  in  the  breed  of  horfes,  or  other  working  animals, 
knows,  that  if  they  be  fet  to  hard  labour  too  foon,  they 
never  will  turn  out  to  advantage.  This  is  equally  true 
with  refpedt  to  the  human  fpecies. 

There  are  neverthelefs  various  ways  of  employing 
young  people,  without  hurting  their  health.  The  eafier 
parts  of  gardening,  hufbandry,  or  any  other  bufmefs 
carried  on  without  doors,  are  moft  proper.  Thefe  are 
employments  which  moft  young  people  are  fond  of, 
and  fome  parts  of  them  may  always  be  adapted  to  their 
age,  tafte,  and  ftrength. 

Such  parents,  however,  as  are  under  the  neceflity  of 
employing  their  children  within  doors,  ought  to  allow 
them  fufficient  time  for  adlive  diverfions  without.  This 
would  both  encourage  them  to  do  more  work,  and 
prevent  their  conftitutions  from  being  hurt. 

Some  imagine,  that  exercife  wdthin  doors  is  fuffi- 
cient ; but  they  are  greatly  miftakew.  One  hour  fpent 
in  running,  or  any  other  exercife  without  doors,  is 
wmrth  ten  within.  When  children  cannot  go  abroad, 
they  may  indeed  be  exercifed  at  home.  The  beft  me- 
thod of  doing  this,  is  to  make  them  run  about  in  a long 
room,  or  dance.  This  laft  kind  of  exercife,  if  not  car- 
ried to  excefs,  is  of  excellent  fervice  to  young  people. 
It  cheers  the  fpirits,  promotes  perfpiration,  ftrengthens- 
the  limbs,  &c.  I know  an  eminent  phylician  who 
ufed  to  fay,  that  he  made  his  children  dance,  inftead 
of  giving  them  phyfic.  It  were  well  if  more  people 
followed  his  example. 

The  COLD  BATH  may  be  confidered  as  an  aid  to  ex- 
ercife. By  it  the  body  is  braced  and  ftrengthened,  the 
circulation  and  the  fecretions  promoted,  and  w^ere  it 
conducted  with  prudence,  many  difeafes,  as  the  rickets, 
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krofula,  &c.  might  thereby  be  prevented.  The  an-' 
dents,  who  took  every  method  to  render  children 
hardy  and  robuft,  were  no  ftrangers  to  the  ufe  of  the 
cold  bath  ; and,  if  we  may  credit  report,  the  pradice 
of  immerfing  children  daily  in  cold  water  muft  have 
been  very  common  among  our  anceftors. 

The  greateft  objedtion  to  the  ufe  of  the  cold  bath 
arifes  from  the  fuperftitious  prejudices  of  nurfes.  Thefe 
are  often  fo  ftrong,  that  it  is  impoffible  to  brirfg  them 
to  make  a proper  ufe  of  it.  I have  known  Tome  of 
them  who  would  not  dry  a child’s  fkin  after  bathing  it, 
left  it  fhould  deftroy  the  effedt  of  the  water.  Others 
will  even  put  cloths  dipped  in  the  water  upon  the  child, 
and  either  put  it  to  bed,  or  fulFer  it  to  go  about  in  that 
condition.  Some  believe,  that  the  whole  virtue  of  the 
water  depends  upon  its  being  dedicated  to  a particular 
faint ; while  others  place  their  confidence  in  a certain 
number  of  dips,  as  three,  feven,  nine,  or  the  like  ; 
and  the  world  could  not  perfuade  them,  if  thefe  do 
not  fuceeed,  to  try  it  a little  longer.  Thus,  by  the 
whims  of  nurfes,  children  lofe  the  benefit  of  the  cold 
bath,  and  the  hopes  of  the  phyfician  from  that  medi- 
cine are  often  fruftrated. 

We  ought  not,  however,  entirely  to  fet  afide  the  cold 
bath,  becaufe  fome  nurfes  make  a wrong  ufe  of  it. 
Every  child,  when  in  health,  fhould  at  leaft  have  its 
extremities  daily  wafhed  in  cold  water.  This  is  a par- 
tial ufe  of  the  cold  bath,  and  is  better  than  none.  In 
winter  this  may  fuffice  ; but,  in  the  warm  feafon,  if  a 
child  be  relaxed,  or  leem  to  have  a tendency  to  the  ric- 
kets or  fcrofula,  its  whole  body  ought  to  be  frequently 
irnmerfed  in  cold  water.  Care,  however,  muft  be  taken 
not  to  do  this  when  the  body  is  hot,  or  the  ftomach 
full.  The  cliild  fhould  be  dipped  only  once  at  a time, 
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flioLild  be  takeL  out  immediately,  and  have  its  (kin  well 
rubbed  with  a dry  cloth. 


The  had  Effects  of  unwholesome  Air  upon  Children. 

Few  things  prove  more  dedrudive  to  children  than 
a confined  or  unwholelbme  air.  This  is  one  reafon 
why  fo  few  of  thofe  infants,  who  are  put  into  hofpi- 
tals  or  parifh  workhoufes,  live.  Thefe  places  are  ge- 
nerally crowded  with  old,  (ickly,  and  infirm  people ; 
by  which  means  the  air  is  rendered  fo  extremely  per- 
nicious, that  it  becomes  a poifon  to  infants. 

Want  ot  wholefome  air  is  likewife  deftructive  to 
many  of  the  children  born  in  the  great  towns.  There 
the  poorer  fort  of  inhabitants  live  in  low,  dirty,  con- 
fined houfes,  to  which  the  frefh  air  has  hardly  any  ac- 
cefs.  Though  grown  people,  who  are  hardy  and  ro- 
buft,  may  live  in  fuch  fituations,  yet  they  generally 
prove  fatal  to  their  offspring,  few  of  whom  arrive  at 
maturity,  and  thofe  who  do  are  weak  and  deformed. 
As  fuch  people  are  not  in  a condition  to  carry  their 
children  abroad  into  the  open  air,  we  muff  lay  our  ac- 
count with  loling  the  greater  part  of  them.  But  the 
rich  have  not  this  excufe.  It  is  their  bufinefs  to  fee 
that  their  children  b»  daily  carried  abroad,  and  that 
they  be  kept  in  the  open  air  for  a fufficient  time.  This 
will  always  fucceed  better  it  the  mother  goes  along  with 
them.  Servants  are  often  negligent  in  thefe  matters, 
and  allow  a child  to  fit  or  lie  on  the  damp  ground,  in- 
ftead  of  leading  or  carrying  it  about.  The  mother  fure- 
ly  needs  air  as  well  as  her  children  ; and  how  can  (he 
be  better  employed  than  in  attending  them  ? 

A very  bad  cuftom  prevails,  of  making  children 
deep  in  (mail  apartments,  or  crowding  two  or  three 
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beds  into  one  chamber.’^  Inftead  of  this,  the  nurfery 
ought  always  to  be  the  largeft  and  beft  aired  room  in 
the  houfe.  When  children  are  confined  in  fmall  apart- 
ments, the  air  not  only  becomes  unwholefome,  but  the 
heat  relaxes  their  folids,  reriders  them  delicate,  and  dif- 
pofes  them  to  colds  and  many  other  diforders. 

Children  brought  up  in  the  country,  who  have  been 
accuftomed  to  open  air,  fhould  not  be  too  early  fent  to 
great  towns,  where  it  is  confined  and  unwholefome. 
This  is  frequently  done  with  a view  to  forward  their 
education,  but  proves  very  hurtful  to  their  health. 
All  fchools  and  feminaries  of  learning  ought,  if  pofli- 
ble,  to  be  fo  fituated  as  to  have  frelh,  dry,  wholefome 
air,  and  fhould  never  be  too  much  crowded. 

Without  entering  into  a detail  ot  the  particular  ad- 
vantages of  wholefome  air  to  children,  or  of  the  bad 
confequences  which  proceed  from  the  w^ant  of  it,  I (hall 
only  obferve,  that  of  leveral  thoufands  of  children  which 
have  been  under  my  care,  I do  not  remember  one  in- 
ftance  of  a fingle  child  who  continued  healthy  in  a 
clofe  confined  fituation  ; but  have  often  known  the 
moll  obfiinate  difeafes  cured  by  removing  them  from 
fucha  fituation  to  an  open  free  air. 

* Children  particularly  require  a pure  ai'  ; this  fad!  is  placed  in  the  cleareft  light 
by  the  following  indances : In  the  Lying-in  Hofpital  at  Dublin,  »944  infants,  out 
of  7650,  died  in  the  year  178a,  within  tlie  firil  fortnight  after  tiieir  birth,  which  is 
nearly  every  third  child  They  almolt  all  died  of  convulflons  ; many  of  them  foamed 
at  the  mouth,  their  thumbs  were  drawn  into  the  p..Ims  of  their  hands,  their  jaws 
were  locked,  the  face  was  fwelled,  and  looked  blue,  as  if  they  were  choaked.  This 
laft  circumdance  led  the  phydcians  to  conclude  that  the  rooms  in  the  hofpital  were 
too  clofe,  and  hence  that  the  infants  had  not  a fufficient  quantity  of  good  air  to 
breathe.  They  therefore  fet  about  ventilating  them  better;  which  was  done  very 
completely.  The  confequence  is,  that  no:  one  child  dies,  when  before  three  ufed  to 
die.  The  other  indance  was  of  feveral  children,  who  flept  in  a clofe  apartment, 
which  had  no  thimnev,  and  where,  confequently,  there  be  could  be  no  renewal  of 
freflj  air,  being  all  feized  with  convulflons,  which  entirely  left  them,  upon  their 
beds  being  removed  to  an  airy  apartment. 
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Of  Nurses. 

It  is  not  liere  intended  to  lay  down  rules  for  the 
choice  of  nurfes.  This  would  be  wafting  time.  Com- 
mon fenfe  will  dired  every  one  to  chufe  a woman  who 
is  healthy,  and  has  plenty  of  milk.^'  If  fhe  be  at  the 
fame  time  cleanly,  careful,  and  good-natured, The 
can  hardly  fail  to  make  a proper  nurfe.  After  all 
however,  the  only  certain  proof  of  a good  nurfe,  is  a 
healthy  child  upon  her  breaft.  But  as  the  mifcondud 
of  nurfes  often  prove  fatal  to  children,  it  will  be  of 
importance  to  point  out  a few  of  their  moft  baneful  er- 
rors, in  order  to  roufe  the  attention  of  parents,  and 
to  make  them  look  more  ftrictly  into  the  condud  of 
thofe  to  whom  they  commit  the  care  of  their  infant 
offspring. 

Though  it  admits  of  fome  exceptions,  yet  we  may 
lay  it  down  as  a general  rule.  That  every  woman  %vho 
nurses  for  hire^  should  be  carefully  looked  after  ^ other- 
wise she  will  not  do  her  duty.  For  this  reafon,  parents 
ought  always  to  have  their  children  nurfed  under  their 
own  eye,  if  poflible ; and  where  this  cannot  be  done, 
they  ftiould  be  extremely  circumfped  in  the  choice  of 
thofe  perfons  to  whom  they  intriift  them.  It  is  folly  to 
imagine  that  any  woman  who  abandons  her  own  child 
to  fuckle  another  for  the  fake  of  gain,  fhould  feel  all 
the  affedions  of  a parent  towards  her  nurfling  ; yet  fo 
neceffary  are  the  affedions  in  a nurfe,  that  but  for 
them,  the  human  race  w’ould  foon  be  extind. 

One  of  the  moft  common  faults  of  thofe  who  nurfe 
for  hire,  is  dofing  children  with  llupefadives,  or  fuch 
things  as  lull  them  afleep.  An  indolent  nurfe,  who 

^ often  known  people  fo  itnpofed  upon,  as  to  give  an  infant  to  a nurfe  to 
be  fuckled  who  had  not  one  drop  of  milk  in  her  bteaft. 
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^oes  not  give  a child  fuflicient  exercife  in  the  open  air 
to  make  it  deep,  and  does  not  chufe  to  be  difturbed  by 
it  in  the  night,  will  feldom  fail  to  procure  for  it  a dofe 
of  laudanum,  diacodium,  faffron,  or  what  anfwers  the 
fame  purpofe,  a dofe  of  fpirits,  or  other  ftrong  liquors. 
Thefe,  though  they  be  certain  poilbn  to  infants,  are 
every  day  adminiftered  by  many  who  bear  the  cha- 
racter of  very  good  nurfes.* 

A nurfe  who  has  not  milk  enough  is  apt  to  imagine 
that  this  defect  may  be  fupplied  by  giving  the  child 
wines,  cordial  waters,  or  other  ftrong  liquors.  This 
is  an  egregious  miftake.  The  only  thing  that  has  any 
chance  to  fupply  the  place  of  the  nurfe’s  milk,  muft  be 
fomewhat  nearly  of  the  fame  quality,  as  cow’s  milk, 
afs’s  milk,  or  beaf  tea,  with  a little  bread.  It  never 
can  be  done  by  the  help  of  ftrong  liquors.  Thefe,  in- 
ftead  of  nouriftiing  an  infant,  never  fail  to  produce  the 
contrary  effeCt. 

Children  are  often  hurt  by  nurfes  fuffering  them  to 
cry  long  and  vehemently.  This  drains  their  tender 
bodies,  and  frequently  occafions  ruptures,  inflammations 
of  the  throat,  lungs,  &c.  A child  never  continues  to 
cry  long  without  fome  caufe,  which  might  always  be 
difcovered  by  proper  attention  ; and  the  nurfe  who  can 
hear  an  infant  cry  till  it  has  almoft  fpent  itfelf,  with- 
out endeavouring  to  pleafe  it,  muft  be  cruel  indeed, 
and  is  unworthy  to  be  trufted  with  the  care  of  any 
human  creature. 

Nurfes  who  deal  much  in  medicine  are  always  to  be 
fufpeCled,  They  truft  to  it,  and  negleCt  their  duty. 
I never  knew  a good  nurfe  who  had  her  Godfrey’s 
Cordial,  Dafty’s  I’.lixir,  Dalby’s  Carminative,  &c.  at 
hand.  Such  generally  imagine,  that  a dofe  of  mecli- 

If  a mother  on  viiiting  her  child  at  nurfe  find*  it  a'ways  afleep,  1 would  advile 

r to  remove  it  immediately ; otherwife  it  will  foon  fleep  its  laft. 
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cine  will  make  up  for  all  defed:s  in  food,  air,  exercife, 
and  cleanlinefs.  By  errors  of  this  kind,  I will  venture 
to  fay,  that  one  half  of  the  children  who  die  annually 
in  London  lole  their  lives. 

Allowing  children  to  continue  long  wet,  is  another 
very  pernicious  cullom  of  indolent  nurfes.  This  is 
not  only  difagreeable,  but  it  galls  and  frets  the  infant, 
and,  by  relaxing  the  folids,  occafions  fcrofiilas,  rick- 
ets, and  other  difeafes.  A dirty  nurfe  is  always  to  be 
fufpeded. 

Nature  often  attempts  to  free  the  bodies  of  children 
from  bad  humours,  by  throwing  them  upon  the  fkin  : 
By  this  means  fevers  and  other  difeafes  are  prevented. 
Nurfes  are  apt  to  miftake  fuch  critical  eruptions  for  an 
itch,  or  fome  other  infectious  diforder.  Accordingly, 
they  take  every  method  to  drive  them  in.  In  this  way 
many  children  lofe  their  lives  ; and  no  wonder,  as 
nature  is  oppofed  in  the  very  method  fhe  takes  to  re- 
lieve them.  It  ought  to  be  a rule  which  every  nurfe 
fhould  obferve,  never  to  flop  any  eruption  without  pro- 
per advice,  or  being  well  aflured  that  it  is  not  of  a cri- 
tical nature.  At  any  rate,  it  is  never  to  be  done  with- 
out previous  evacuations. 

Loofe  ftools  is  another  method  by  \vhich  nature 
often  prevents  or  carries  off  the  difeafes  of  infants.  If 
thefe  proceed  too  far,  no  doubt  they  ought  to  be  check- 
ed ; but  this  is  never  to  be  done  without  the  greateft  cau- 
tion. Nurfes,  upon  the  flrft  appearance  of  loofe  ftools, 
frequently  fly  to  the  life  of  aftringents,  or  Inch  things  as 
bind  the  body,  f lence  inftamrnatory  fevers,  and  other 
fatal  difeafes  are  occafioned.  A dofe  of  rhubarb,  a gen- 
tle vomit,  or  fome  other  evacuation,  Ihould  always 
precede  the  ufe  of  aftringent  medicines. 

One  of  the  greateft  faults  of  nurfes  is,  concealing  the 
difeafes  of  children  from  their  parents.  This  they 
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are  extremely  ready  to  do,  efpecially  when  the  difeafe 
is  the  effed  of  their  own  negligence.  Many  inftances 
might  be  given  of  perfons  who  have  been  rendered 
lame  for  life  by  a fall  from  their  nurfe’s  arms,  which 
fhe,  through  fear,  concealed  till  the  misforturie  was 
paft  cure.  Every  parent  who  intrufts  a nurfe  with  the 
care  of  a child,  ought  to  give  her  the  ftrideft  charge  not 
to  conceal  the  moft  trifling  diforder  or  misfortune  that 
may  befal  it. 

We  can  fee  no  reafon  why  a nurfe,  who  conceals 
any  misfortune  which  happens  to  a child  under  her 
care,  till  it  lofes  its  life  or  limbs,  fhould  not  be  punifhed. 
A few  examples  of  this  would  fave  the  lives  of  many 
infants ; but  as  there  is  little  reafon  to  exped  that  it 
ever  will  be  the  cafe,  we  would  earneftly  recommend  it 
to  all  parents  to  look  carefully  after  their  children,  and 
not  to  truft  fo  valuable  a treafure  entirely  in  the  hands 
of  an  hireling. 

No  perfon  ought  to  imagine  thefe  things  unworthy 
of  his  attention.  On  the  proper  management  of  chil- 
dren depend  not  only  their  health  and  ufefulnels  in 
life,  but  likewife  the  fafety  and  profperity  of  the  ftate 
to  which  they  belong.  Effeminacy  ever  will  prove 
the  ruin  of  any  ftate  where  it  prevails ; and,  when  its 
foundations  are  laid  in  infancy,  it  can  never  afterwards 
be  wholly  eradicated.  Parents  who  love  their  offspring, 
and  wifti  well  to  their  country,  ought  therefore,  in  the 
management  of  their  children,  to  avoid  every  thing  that 
may  have  a tendency  to  make  them  weak  or  effeminate, 
and  to  take  every  method  in  their  power  to  render 
their  conftitiitions  ftrong  and  hardy. 

By  arts  like  these 

Laconia  nurs’d  of  old  her  hardy  sons  ; 

And  Rome’s  unconquer’d  legions  urg’d  their  way, 
Unhurt,  through  ev’ry  toil  in  every  clime. — Armstrong. 
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CHAP.  II. 

OJ  the  LABORIOUS,  the  SEDENTARY,  and  the 

STUDIOUS. 

That  men  are  expofed  to  particular  difeafes  from 
the  occupations  which  they  follow,  is  a fad 
well  known  ; but  to  remedy  this  evil  is  a matter  of 
feme  difficulty.  Moft  people  are  under  the  neceffity 
of  following  the  employments  to  which  they  have  been 
bred,  whether  they  be  favourable  to  health,  or  not. 
For  this  reafon,  inftead  of  inveighing,  in  a general 
againft  thofe  occupations  which  are  hurtful  to 
health,  we  ffiall  endeavour  to  point  out  the  clrcum- 
ftances  in  each  of  them  from  which  the  danger  chiefly 
arifes,  and  to  propofe  the  moft  rational  methods  of 
preventing  it. 

Chymifts,  founders,  glafs-makers,  &c.  are  hurt 
by  the  unwholelome  air  which  they  are  obliged  tO 
breathe.  This  air  is  not  only  loaded  with  the  noxious 
exhalations  and  fumes  of  metals,  but  is  fo  charged  with 
phlogifton,  as  to  be  rendered  unfit  for  expanding  the 
lungs  fufficiently,  and  anfwering  the  other  important 
purpofesof  refpiration.  Hence  proceed  afthmas,  coughs, 
and  confumptions  of  ffie  lungs,  fo  incident  to  perfons 
who  follow  thefe  employments. 

To  prevent  thefe  ill  confequences,  as  far  as  poffible, 
the  places  where  thefe  occupations  are  carried  on  ought 
to  be  conftru<fted  with  the  utmoft  care,  for  difeharging 
the  fmoke  and  other  exhalations,  and  admit  a free  cur- 
rent ot  frefli  air.  Such  artifts  ought  never  to  continue 
long  at  work ; and  when  they  give  over,  they  ffiould 
fuffer  themfelves  to  cool  gradually,  and  put  on  their 
clothes  before  they  go  into  the  open  air.  They  ought 
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never  to  drink  large  quantities  of  cold,  weak,  or  wa- 
tery liquors,  while  their  bodies  are  hot,  nor  to  indulge 
in  raw  fruits,  fallads,  or  any  thing  that  is  cold  on  the 
ftomach. 

Miners,  and  all  who  work  under  ground,  are 
likewife  hurt  by  unwholefome  air.  The  air,  in  deep 
mines,  not  only  lofes  its  proper  Ipring  and  other 
qualities  neceflary  for  refpiration,  but  is  often  loaded 
with  fuch  noxious  exhalations,  as  to  become  a moft 
deadly  poifon. 

Miners  are  not  only  hurt  by  unwholefime  air,  but 
likewife  by  the  particles  of  metal  which  adhere  to  their 
fkin,  clothes,  &c.  Thefe  are  abforbed,  or  taken  up 
into  the  body,  and  occafion  pal  Ties,  vertigoes,  and 
other  nervous  affedions,  which  often  prove  fatal. 
Fallopius  obferves,  that  thofe  who  work  in  mines  of 
mercury  feldom  live  above  three  or  four  years.  Lead, 
and  feveral  other  metals,  are  likewife  very  pernicious  to 
the  health.* 

Miners  ought  never  to  go  to  work  fading,  nor  to 
continue  long  under  ground.  Their  food  ought  to  be 
nourifhing,  and  their  liquor  generous  : Nothing  more 
certainly  hurts  them  than  living  too  low.  They  fhould 
by  all  means  avoid  coftivenefs.  This  may  either  be 
done  by  chewing  a little  rhubarb,  or  taking  a fufficient 
quantity  ot  fallad  oil.  Oil  not  only  opens  the  body, 
but  flieathes  and  defends  the  inteftines  from  the  ill  ef- 
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feds  of  the  metals.  All  who  work  in  mines  or  metals 
ought  to  walh  carefully,  and  to  change  their  clothes  as 
foon  as  they  give  over  working.  Nothing  would  tend 
more  to  preferve  the  health  of  fuch  people  than  a ftrid, 
and  almoft  religious  regard  to  cleanlinefs. 

Plumbers,  painters,  gilders,  makers  of  white  lead, 
and  many  others  who  work  in  metals,  are  liable  to  the 
fame  difeafes  as  miners  ; and  ought  to  obferve  the  fame 
diredions  for  avoiding  them. 

Tallow-chandlers,  boilers  of  oil,  and  all  who  work 
in  putrid  animal  fubllances,  are  likewife  liable  to  fuffer 
from  the  unwholefome  fmells  or  effluvia  of  thele  bodies. 
They  ought  to  pay  the  lame  regard  to  cleanlinefs  as 
miners ; and  when  they  are  affeded  with  naufea,  fick- 
nefs,  or  indigeftion,  we  would  advife  them  to  take  a 
vomit  or  a gentle  purge.  Such  fubftances  ought  always 
to  be  manufadured  as  foon  as  poffible.  When  long 
kept  they  not  only  become  unwholelome  to  thofe  who 
manufadure  them,  but  likewife  to  people  who  live  in 
the  neighbourhood. 

It  would  greatly  exceed  the  limits  of  this  part  of 
our  fubjed,  to  Ipecify  the  difeafes  peculiar  to  perfons 
of  every  occupation  ; we  lhall  therefore  conlider  man- 
kind under  the  general  dalles  of  Laborious^  Sedentary^ 
and  Studious. 


The  Laborious. 

Though  thofe  who  follow  laborious  employments 
are  in  general  the  moft  healthy  of  mankind,  yet  the 
nature  of  their  occupations,  and  the  places  w'here  they 
are  carried  on,  expofe  them  more  particularly  to  fome 
difeafes.  Fufbandmen,  for  example,  are  expofed  to 
all  the  viclffitudes  of  the  weather,  which,  in  this  coun- 
try, are  often  very  great  and  fudden,  and  occafion 
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colds,  coughs,  quinfies,  rheumatifcns,  fevers,  and 
other  inflammatory  diforders.  They  are  likewife  forced 
to  work  hard,  and  often  to  carry  burdens  above  their 
ftrength,  which,  by  overftraining  the  veflTels,  occafion 
afthmas,  ruptures,  &c. 

Thofe  who  labour  without  doors  are  often  afflid- 
ed  with  intermitting  fevers  or  agues,  occahoned  by* 
the  frequent  viciffitudes  of  heat  and  cold,  poor  living, 
bad  w^ater,  fitting  or  lying  on  the  damp  ground,  even- 
ing dews,  night  air,  &c.  to  which  they  are  frequently 
expofed. 

Thofe  who  bear  heavy  burdens,  as  porters,  labour- 
ers, &c.  are  obliged  to  draw  in  the  air  with  much 
greater  force,  and  alfo  to  keep  their  lungs  diftended 
with  more  violence  than  necelTary  for  common  refpi- 
ration  ; by  this  means  the  tender  veflels  of  the  lungs 
are  overftretched,  and  often  burft,  infomuch,  that  a 
fpitting  of  blood,  or  fever  enfues.  Hippocrates  men- 
tions an  inflance  to  this  purpofe,  of  a man,  who,  upon 
a wager,  carried  an  afs  ; the  man,  he  fays,  was  im- 
mediately feized  with  a fever,  a vomiting  of  blood,  and 
a rupture. 

Carrying  heavy  burdens  is  often  the  effed:  of  mere 
lazinefs,  which  prompts  people  to  do  at  once  what 
Ihould  be  done  at  twice.  Likewife  it  proceeds  from 
bravado  or  emulation.  Hence  it  is,  that  the  ftrongeft 
men  are  moh  commonly  hurt  by  heavy  burdens,  hard 
labour,  or  feats  of  adivity.  It  is  rare  to  find  one  who 
excels  in  this  without  a rupture,  or  fpitting  of  blood, 
or  fome  other  difeafe,  which  he  reaps  as  the  fruit  of 
his  folly.  One  would  imagine  the  daily  infiances  we 
have  of  the  fatal  effeds  of  carrying  great  weights,  run- 
ning, wreftling,  and  the  like,  wmuld  be  fufficient  to 
prevent  luch  pradices. 
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There  are  indeed  fome  employments  which  necefTari- 
]y  require  a great  exertion  of  ftrength  ; as  blackfmiths, 
carpenters,  &c.  None  ought  to  follow  thefe  but  men 
of  Orong  body  ; and  they  fhould  never  exert  their 
ftrength  to  the  utmoft,  nor  work  too  long.  When  the 
mufcles  are  violently  ftrained,  frequent  reft  is  neceflary, 
in  order  that  they  may  recover  their  tone  ; without 
this,  the  ftrength  and  conftitutioii  will  foon  be  worn 
out,  and  premature  old  age  induced. 

The  eryfipelas,  or  St.  Anthony's  fire,  is  a di/order 
very  incident  to  the  laborious.  It  is  occafioned  by 
whatever  gives  a hidden  check  to  the  perfpiration,  as 
drinking  cold  water  when  the  body  is  warm,  wet  feet, 
keeping  on  wet  clothes,  fitting  or  lying  on  the  damp 
ground,  &c.  It  is  impofiible  for  thofe  who  labour 
without  doors  always  to  guard  againft  thefe  incon- 
veniences ; but  it  is  known  from  experience,  that  their 
ill  confequences  might  often  be  prevented  by  proper 
care. 

The  laborious  are  often  afflidted  with  the  iliac  paf- 
fion,  the  colic,  and  other  complaints  of  the  bowels, 
which  are  generally  occafioned  by  the  caules  mention- 
ed above  ; but  they  may  likewife  proceed  from  flatu- 
lent and  indigeftible  food.  Labourers  generally  eat  un- 
fermented bread,  made  of  peas,  beans,  rye,  and  other 
windy  ingredients.  They  alfo  devour  great  quantities 
of  unripe  fruits,  baked,  ftewed,  or  raw,  with  various 
kinds  of  roots  and  herbs,  upon  which  they  often  drink 
lour  milk,  ftalo  Irnali  beer,  or  the  like.  Such  cannot 
fail  to  'fill  the  bowels  with  wdnd,  and  occafion  difeafes 
in  thofe  parts. 

Inflammations,  whiftoes,  and  other  difeafes  of  the 
extremities,  are  likewife  common  among  thofe  who  la- 
bour without  doors.  Thefe  difeafes  are  often  attribut-, 
ed  to  venom,  or  lome  kind  of  poiibn  : But  they  gene- 
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rally  proceed  either  from  fudden  heat  after  cold,  or  the 
contrary.  When  labourers,  milk-maids,  &c.  come 
•from  the  field,  cold  or  wet,  they  run  to  the  fire,  and 
often  plunge  their  hands  in  warm  water,  by  which 
means  the  blood  and  other  humours  in  thofe  parts  aie 
fuddenly  expanded,  and  the  veflels  not  yielding  fo 
quickly,  a ftrangulation  happens,  and  an  inflammation 
or  a mortification  enfues. 

When  labourers  come  home  cold,  they  ought  to  keep 
at  a diftance  from  the  fire  for  fome  time,  to  wa(h  their 
hands  in  cold  water,  and  to  rub  them  well  with  a dry 
cloth.  It  fometimes  happens,  that  people  are  fo  be- 
numbed with  cold,  as  to  be  quite  deprived  of  the  life 
of  their  limbs.  In  this  cafe  the  only  remedy  is  to  rub 
the  parts  afieifled  with  fnow,  or  where  it  cannot  be 
had,  with  cold  water.  If  they  be  held  near  the  fire, 
or  plunged  into  warm  water,  a mortification  will  gene- 
rally enfue. 

Labourers  in  the  hot  feafon  are  apt  to  lie  down  and 
fleep  in  the  fun.  This  praflice  is  fo  dangerous,  that 
they  often  awake  in  a burning  fever.  Thefe  inflam- 
matory fevers,  which  prove  fo  fatal  about  the  end  of 
lummer  and  beginning  of  autumn,  are  frequently 
occafioned  by  this  means.  When  labourers  leave 
oft  work,  which  they  ought  always  to  do  during  the 
heat  of  the  day,  they  Qiould  go  home,  or  at  leaft  get 
under  fome  cover,  where  they  may  repofe  themfelves 
in  fafety. 

Some  labourers  follow  their  employments  in  the 
fields  from  morning  till  night,  without  eating  any 
thing.  This  cannot  fail  to  hurt  their  health.  How- 
ever homely  their  fare  be,  they  ought  to  have  it  at  re- 
gular times ; and  the  harder  they  work  the  more  fre- 
quently they  ftiould  eat.  If  the  humours  be  not  fre- 
quently replenilhed  with  frefti  nouriftiment,  they  fooii 
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become  putrid,  and  produce  fevers  of  the  very  worft 
kind. 

Labourers  are  extremely  carelefs  with  refpect  to 
what  they  eat  or  drink,  and  often  through  mere  indo- 
lence, ufe  unwholefome  food,  when  they  might  for  the 
fame  expence  have  that  which  is  wdiolefome.  In  many 
parts  of  Britain,  the  peafants  are  too  carelefs  even  to 
lake  the  trouble  of  dreffing  their  own  victuals.  Such 
people  would  live  upon  one  meal  a-day  in' indolence, 
rather  than  labour,  though  it  were  to  procure  them  the 
greateft  affluence. 

Fevers  of  a very  bad  kind  are  often  occaGoned 
among  labourers  by  poor  living.  When  the  body  is 
not  fufficiently  nouriflbed,  the  humours  become  bad, 
and  the  folids  weak  ; from  whence  the  moft  fatal  con- 
fequences  enfue.  Poor  living  is  likewile  productive 
of  many  of  thofe  cutaneous  difeafes  fo  frequent  among 
labourers.  It  is  remarkable  that  cattle,  when  pinched 
in  their  food,  are  generally  affeCled  with  difeafes  of  the 
fkin,  which  feldom  fail  to  difappear  when  they  are  put 
upon  a good  pafture.  This  fhews  how  much  a good 
Hate  of  the  humours  depends  upon  a fufficient  quantity 
of  proper  nourifliment."^ 

Poverty  not  only  occaGons,  but  aggravates,  many 
of  the  difeafes  of  the  laborious.  Few  of  them  have 
much  forefight ; and  if  they  had,  it  is  feldom  in  their 
power^to  fave  any  thing.  They  are  glad  to  make  a 
fhift  from  day  to  day  ; and  when  any  difcafe  feizes 
them,  they  are  ready  to  Garve.  Here  the  god-like 
virtue  of  charity  ought  always  to  exert  itlelf.  Fo  re- 
lieve the  induGrious  poor  in  diGrefs,  is  finely  the  moG 
exalted  aCt  of  religion  and  humanity.  1 hey  alone 

* The  fame  rule  holds  pood  in  the  human  fpecics ; for  fetv  people,  who  are  fed 
well,  have  any  difeafes  of  the  fkiii  ; and  this  hint  may  fltew  the  impropriety  of 
purging  in  thele  diforders,  which,  on  the  contrary,  require  more  nourilhmtnt  to 
the  body. 
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who  are  witnefles  of  thofe  fcenes  of  calamity,  can  form 
a notion  of  what  numbers  perifh  in  difeafes,  for  want 
of  proper  afTiflance,  and  even  for  want  of  the  neceffaries 

of  life.  ^ ^ , 

Labourers  are  often  hurt  by  a foolHh  emulation  ; 
which  prompts  them  to  vie  with  one  another,  till  they 
overheat  themfelves  to  fuch  a degree  as  to  occafion 
a fever,  or  even  to  drop  down  dead.  Such  as  wan- 
tonly throw  away  their  lives  in  this  manner,  deferve 
to  be  looked  upon  in  no  better  light  than  felf-mur- 
derers. 

The  office  of  a soldier in  time  of  war,  may  be  rank- 
ed among  the  laborious  employments.  Soldiers  fuffer 
many  hardffiips  from  the  inclemency  of  feafons,  long 
marches,  bad  provifions,  hunger,  &c.  Thefe  occa- 
fion fevers,  fluxes,  rheumatifms,  and  other  fatal  dif- 
eafes,  which  generally  do  greater  execution  than  the 
fword,  elpecially  when  campaigns  are  continued  too 
late  in  the  feafon.  One  week  of  cold  rainy  weather 
will  kill  more  men  than  many  months  when  it  is  dry 
and  warm. 

Thofe  who  have  the  command  of  armies  ffiould  take 
care  that  their  foldiers  be  well  clothed  and  well  fed."* 
They  ought  always  to  finifh  their  campaigns  in  due 
feafon,  and  to  provide  their  men  with  dry  and  well- 
aired  winter  quarters.  Thefe  rules,  taking  care,  at 
the  fame  time,  to  keep  the  Tick  at  a proper  diftance 
from  thofe  in  health,  would  tend  greatly  to  preferve 
the  lives  of  the  foldiery.f 

• Dr.  Donald  Munro,  a judicious  and  experienced  phyilcian  in  the  difeafes  of  the 
army,  obferves,  that  a woollen  ilock,  or  neckcloth,  with  a flannel  waiflcoat,  and 
worfted  gloves,  may  be  purchafed  for  half  a-crown per  man,  w hich  wonld  contribute 
to  preferve  the  lives  of  many.  This  fagacious  ebfervation  may  with  great  propriety 
be  applied  alfo  to  failors.  1 ^ V V 1 

f It  muft  indeed  be  acknowledged,  that  sailors  fuffer  not  lefs  from  indolence 
and  mtemperance  in  time  of  peace,  than  from  hardfhips  in  time  of  war.  If  men 
.ere  idle  they  will  be  vicious.  It  would  therefore  be  of  great  importance,  could-  a 
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Sailors  may  alfo  be  numbered  among  the  laborious, 
They  undergo  great  hardfhips  from  change  of  climate, 
the  violence  of  the  weather,  hard  labour,  bad  provi- 
fions,  &c.  Sailors  are  of  fo  great  importance  both  to 
the  trade  and  fafety  of  this  kingdom,  that  too  much 
pains  can  never  be  beftowed  in  pointing  out  the  means 
of  preferving  their  lives. 

One  great  fource  of  the  difeafes  of  fea-faring  people 
is  excefs.  When  they  get  on  fhore,  after  having  been 
long  at  lea,  witho«t  regard  to  the  climate,  or  their  own 
conllitutions,  they  plunge  headlong  into  all  manner  of 
riot,  and  often  perlift  till  a fever  puts  an  end  to  their 
lives.  This  intemperance,  and  not  the  climate,  is 
often  the  caufe  why  fo  many  of  our  brave  failors  die 
on  foreign  coafts.  They  ought  not  to  live  too  low  ; 
but  they  will  find  moderation  the  beft  defence  againft 
fevers  and  many  other  maladies. 

Sailors,  when  on  duty,  cannot  avoid  fometimes  get- 
ting wet.  When  this  happens,  they  Ihould  change 
their  clothes  as  foon  as  they  are  relieved,  and  take  every 
method  to  reftore  the  perfpiration.  They  fhould  not, 
in  this  cafe,  make  too  free  with  fpirlts  or  other  ftrong 
liquors,*  but  fhould  rather  drink  them  diluted  with 
warm  water,  and  go  immediately  to  bed,  where  a found 
lleep  and  gentle  fweat  would  fet  all  to  rights. 

fcheme  be  formed  for  rendering  the  military,  in  times  of  peace,  both  more  healthy 
and  more  ufeful.  Thefe  defirable  objedls  might,  in  our  opinion,  be  obtained,  by 
employing  them  for  feme  hours  every  day,  and  advancing  their  pay  accordingly. 
By  thif  means,  idlenefs,  the  mother  of  vice,  might  be  prevented,  the  price  of  la- 
bour lowered,  public  works,  as  harbours,  canals,  turnpike  roads,  &c.  might  be 
made  without  hurting  manufadlures;  and  foldiers  might  be  able  to  marry  and 
bring  up  children,  A fcheme  of  thi»  kind  might  eafily  be  condu«Sed,  fo  as  not  to 
deprefs  the  martial  fpirit,  provided  the  men  were  only  to  wotk  four  or  five  hours 
every  day,  and  always  to  work  without  doors  : No  foldiers  fhould  be  fuffered  to 
work  too  long,  or  to  follow  any  ledentary  employments.  Sedentary  employ- 
ments render  men  weak  and  effeminate,  quite  unfit  for  the  hardfhipsof  war ; whereas 
working  for  a few  hours  every  day  without  doors,  would  inure  them  to  the  wea- 
ther, brace  their  nerves,  and  increafe  their  ftrength  and  courage. 

* It  woutd  be  a great  improvement,  were  failors,  inflead  of  fpirits,  fupplied 
with  good  porter  and  fugar,  which  they  might  ufe  mulled. 
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But  the  health  of  failors  fufFers  moft  from  unwhole- 
fome  food.  I’he  conftant  ufe  of  faked  provifions  vi- 
tiates their  humours,  and  occafions  the  fcurvy,  and 
often  obftinate  maladies.  It  is  no  eafy  matter  to  pre- 
vent this  difeafe  in  long  voyages ; yet  vve  cannot  help 
thinking,  that  much  might  be  done  towards  efFeding 
fo  defirable  an  end,  were  due  pains  bellowed  for  that 
purpofe.  For  example,  various  roots,  greens,  and 
fruits,  cabbages,  lemons,  oranges,  tamarinds,  apples, 
&c.  When  fruits  cannot  be  kept,  the  juices  of  them, 
either  frelh  or  fermented,  may.  With  thefe  all  the 
drink,  and  even  the  food  of  the  fkip’s  company,  ought 
to  be  acidulated  in  long  voyages. 

Stale  bread  and  beer  likewile  contribute  to  vitiate  the 
humours.  Meal  will  keep  for  a long  time  on  board, 
of  which  frelh  bread  might  frequently  be  made.  Malt 
too  might  be  kept,  and  infufed  with  boiling  w'ater  at 
any  time.  This  liquor,  when  drank  even  in  form  of 
wort,  is  very  wholefome,  and  is  found  to  be  an  anti- 
dote againft  the  fcurvy.  Small  wines  and  cyder  might 
likewife  be  plentifully  laid  in  ; and  Ihould  they  turn 
four,  they  would  kill  be  ufeful  as  vinegar.  Vinegar  is 
a great  antidote  againft  difeafes,  and  Ihould  be  ufed  by 
all  travellers,  efpecially  at  fea. 

Such  animals  as  can  be  kept  alive,  ought  likewife 
to  be  carried  on  board,  as  hens,  ducks,  pigs,  &c. 
rrelh  broths  made  of  portable  foup,  and  puddings 
made  of  peafe  or  other  vegetables,  ought  to  be  ufed 
plentifully.  Many  other  things  will  readily  occur 
to  people  converfant  in  thefe  matters,  which  would 

tiend  to  preferve  the  health  of  that  brave  and  ufeful  fet 
or  men. 

*’^afon  to  believe,  if  due  attention  were  paid 
o t e let,  air,  clothing,  and  above  all  things,  to  the 
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cleanlinefsy  of  fea-faring  people,  they  \yould  be  the 
moft  healtl^y  fet  of  men  in  the  world  ; but  when  thefe 
are  neglected,  the  very  reverfe  will  happen. 

The  bell  medical  anticlok  that  we  can  recommend 
’ to  failors  or  foldiers  on  foreign  coafts,  is  the  Peruvian 
bark.  This  will  often  prevent  fevers,  and  other  fatal 
difeafes.  About  a drachm  of  it  may  be  chewed  every 
day  ; or  if  this  fhould  prove  difagreeable,  an  ounce  of 
bark  with  half  an  ounce  of  orange  peel,  and  twodrachms 
of  fnake-root  coarfely  powdered,  may  be  infufed  for 
two  or  three  days  in  an  Englifh  quart  of  brandy, 
and  half  a wirie  glafs  of  it  taken  twice  or  thrice  a-day, 
when  the  ftomach  is  empty.  This  has  been  found  to 
be  an  excellent  antidote  againft  fluxes,  putrid,  inter- 
mitting, and  other  fevers,  in  unhealthy  climates.  It  is 
not  material  in  what  form  this  medicine  is  taken.  It 
may  either  be  infufed  in  water,  wine,  or  fpirits,  as  re- 
commended above,  or  made  into  an  ele£luary  with 
fyrup  of  lemons,  oranges,  or  the  like. 

The  Sedentary, 

Though  nothing  can  be  more  contrary  to  the  nature 
of  man  than  a fedentary  life,  yet  this  clafs  comprehends 
by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  fpecies.  Almoft  the 
whole  female  w’orld,  and  in  nranufa<flurlng  countries, 
the  major  part  of  the  males,  may  be  reckoned  fe- 
dentary.* 

Agriculture,  the  firfl;  and  moft  healthful  of  all  em- 
ployments, is  now  followed  by  few  who  are  able  to 
carry  on  any  other  bulinefs,  13ut  thole  who  imagine 

• The  appeUation  of  fedentary  has  generally  been  given  only  to  the  ftudious  : 
We  can  fee  no  reafon,  however,  for  reftriaing  it  to  them  alone.  Many  artiticers 
may,  with  as  much  propriety,  be  denominated  the  fedentary  as  the  uudiou^  wi 
this  particular  difadvantage,  that  they  are  often  obliged  to  fit  in  very  awkwar 
pofiurei,  which  the  fiudious  need  not  do,  unlefs  they  pleafe. 
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that  the  culture  of  the  earth  is  not  fufficient  to  employ- 
all  its  inhabitants,  are  greatly  miftaken.  An  ancient 
Roman,  we  are  told,  could  maintain  his  family  from 
the  produce  of  one  acre  of  ground.  So  might  a mo- 
dern Briton,  if  he  would  be  contented  to  live  like  a 
Roman.  This  fhews  what  an  immenfe  increafe  of  in- 
habitants Britain  might  admit  of,  and  all  of  them  live 
by  the  culture  of  the  ground. 

Ye  generous  Britons ! venerate  the  plough, 

And  o’er  your  hills,  and  long  withdrawing  vales, 

Let  Autumn  spread  his  treasures  to'  the  sun. 

Luxuriant  and  unbounded. 

Agriculture  is  the  great  fource  of  domeftic  riches. 
Where  it  is  negleded,  whatever  wealth  may  be  im- 
ported from  abroad,  poverty  and  mifery  will  abound 
at  home.  Such  is,  and  ever  will  bcj  the  fluctuating 
ftate  of  trade  and  manufactures,  that  thoufands  of  peo- 
ple may  be  in  full  employment  to-day,  and  in  beggary 
to-morrow.  This  can  never  happen  to  thofe  who  cul- 
tivate the  ground.  They  can  eat  the  fruit  of  their  la- 
bour, and  can  always  by  induftry  obtain,  at  leaft,  the 
neceflaries  of  life. 

Though  fedentary  employments  are  necefTary,  yet 
there  feems  to  be  no  reafon  why  any  perfon  fhould  be 
confined  for  life  to  thefe  alone.  Were  fuch  employ- 
ments intermixed  with  the  more  aCtive  and  laborious, 
they  would  never  do  hurt.  It  is  conflant  confinement 
that  ruins  the  health.  A man  may  not  be  hurt  by  fit- 
ting five  or  fix  hours  a-day  ; but  if  he  is  obliged  to  fit 
ten  or  twelve,  he  will  foon  contract  difeafes. 

But  it  is  not  want  of  exercife  alone  which  hurts  fe- 
dentary people  ; they  likewife  fuffer  from  the  confined 
air  which  they  breathe.  It  is  very  common  to  fee  ten 
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or  a dozen  tailors,  or  ftaymakers,  for  example,  crowd- 
ed into  one  fmall  apartment,  wliere  there  is  hardly 
room  for  one  perfon  to  breathe  freely.  In  this  fitua- 
lion  they  generally  continue  for  many  hours  at  a time, 
often  with  the  addition  of  candles,  which  tend  likewile 
to  wafte  the  air,  and  render  it  lefs  fit  for  refpiration. 
Air  that  is  breathed  repeatedly  becomes  unfit  for  ex- 
panding the  lungs.  This  is  one  caufe  of  the  phthifical 
coughs,  and  other  complaints  of  the  breaft  fo  incident 
to  fedentary  artificers. 

Even  the  perfpiration  from  a great  number  of  per- 
fons,  pent  up  together,  renders  the  air  unwholefome. 
The  danger  from  this  quarter  will  be  greatly  increafed, 
if  any  one  of  them  happens  to  have  bad  lungs,  or  to  be 
otherwife  difeafed.  Thofe  who  fit  near  him  being  forc- 
ed to  breathe  the  fame  air,  qan  hardly  fail  to  be  infed:ed. 
It  would  be  a rare  thing,  however,  to  find  a dozen  of 
fedentary  people  all  found.  The  danger  of  crowd- 
ing them  together  muft  therefore  be  evident  to  every 
one. 

Many  of  thofe  who  follow  the  fedentary  employ- 
ments are  conftantly  in  a bending  pofture,  as  Ihoe- 
makers,  tailors,  cutlers,  &c.  Such  a fituation  is  ex- 
tremely hurtful.  A bending  pollufe  obftrudls  all  the 
vital  motions,  and  of  courfe  muft  deftroy  the  health. 
Accordingly  we  find  fuch  artificers  generally  complain- 
ing of  indigeftions,  flatulencies,  head-achs,  pains  of  the 
breaft,  &c. 

The  aliment  in  ledentary  people,  inftead  of  being 
pufhed  forwards  by  an  erefl  pofture,  and  the  adtion 
of  the  mufcles,  is  in  a manner  confined  in  the  bowels. 
Hence  indigeftions,  coftivenels,  wind,  and  other  hypo- 
chondriacal aftedlions  the  conftant  companions  of  the 
fedentary.  Indeed  none  of  the  excretions  can  be 
duly  performed  were  exercile  is  wanting ; and  when 
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the  matter  which  ought  to  be  difcharged  in  this  way 
is  retained  too  long  in  the  body,  it  muft  have  bad  ef- 
fedls,  as  it  is  again  taken  up  into  the  mafs  of  the  hu- 
mours, 

A bending  pofture  is  likewife  hurtful  to  the  lungs. 
When  this, organ  is  comprefled,  the  air  cannot  have 
free  accefs  into  all  its  parts,  fo  as  to  expand  them  pro- 
perly. Hence  tubercles,  adhefions,  &c.  are  formed, 
which  often  end  in  confumptions.  Befides  the  pro- 
per adion  of  the  lungs  being  abfolutely  neceflary  for 
making  good  blood,  when  that  organ  fails,  the  hu- 
mours foon  become  univerfally  depraved,  and  the  whole 
conftitution  goes  to  wreck. 

Sedentary  artificers  are  not  only  hurt  by  preflure  on 
the  bowels,  but  alfo  on  the  interior  extremities,  which 
obftru<Sts  the  circulation  in  thefe  parts,  and  renders 
them  weak  and  feeble.  Thus  tailors,  fhoemakers,  &c. 
frequently  lofe  the  ufe  of  their  legs  altogether  : Be- 

fides, the  blood  and  humours  are,  by  ftagnation,  vitiat- 
-ed,  and  the  perlpiration  is  obftru<Sled  ; from  whence  , 
proceed  the  fcab,  ulcerous  fores,  foul  blotches,  and 
other  cutaneous  difeafes,  fo  common  among  fedentary 
artificers. 

A bad  figure  of  body  is  a very  common  confequence 
of  clofe  application  to  fedentary  employments.  The 
fpine,  for  example,  by  being  continually  bent,  puts  on 
a crooked  thape,  and  generally  remains  fo  for  ever 
after.  But  a bad  figure  of  body  has  been  already  ob- 
ferved  to  be  hurtful  to  health,  as  the  vital  fundlions 
are  thereby  impeded. 

A fedentary  life  feldom  fails  to  occafion  an  univerfal 
relaxation  of  the  folids.  This  is  the  great  fource  from 
whence  moft  of  the  difeafes  of  fedentary  people  flow. 
The  fcrofula,  confumption,  hyflerics,  with  all  the  nu- 
merous train  of  nervous  difeafes,  were  very  little 
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known  in  this  country  before  fedentary  artificers  be- 
came fo  numerous ; and  they  are  very  little  known 
liill  among  fuch  of  our  people  as  follow  a£Hve  emply- 
ments  without  doors,  though  in  great  towns,  at  leaft 
two-thirds  of  the  inhabitants  are  afflided  wdth  them. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  remedy  thofe  evils,  becaufe 
many  who  have  been  accuftomed  to  a fedentary  life, 
like  ricketty  children,  Jofe'all  inclination  for  exercife  ; 
we  ffiall,  however,  throw  out  a few  hints  with  refped 
to  the  mofl  likely  means  for  preferving  the  health  of 
this  ufeful  fet  of  people,  which  fome  of  them  we  hope, 
will  be  w^ife  enough  to  take. 

It  has  been  already^obferved,  that  fedentary  artificers 
are  often  hurt  by  their  bending  pofture.  They  ought 
therefore  to  {land  or  fit  as  ered  as  the  nature  of  their 
employments  will  permit.  They  fhould  likewife  change 
their  pofture  frequently,  and  ffiould  never  fit  too  long 
at  a time,  but  leave  off  work,  and  walk,  ride,  run,  or 
do  any  thing  that  wdll  promote  the  vital  motions. 

Sedentary  artificers  are  generally  allow^ed  too  little 
time  for  exercife  ; yet  ffiort  as  it  is,  they  feldom  em- 
ploy it  properly.  A journeyman  tailor  or  weaver, 
for  example,  inftead  of  walking  abroad  for  exercife 
and  frefii  air,  at  his  hours  of  leifure,  chufes  often  to 
Ipend  them  in  a public  houfe,  or  in  playing  at  fome 
fedentary  game,  by  wdiich  he  generally  lofes  both  his 
time  and  his  money. 

The  aukvvard  poftures  in  which  many  fedentary 
artificers  work,  feem  rather  to  be  the  efted  of  cuftom 
than  neceffity.  For  example,  a table  might  furely  be 
contrived  for  ten  or  a dozen  tailors  to  fit  round  with 
liberty  for  their  legs  either  to  hang  down,  or  reft;  upon 
a foot-board,  as  they  ffiould  choole.  A place  might 
likewdfe  be  cut  out  for  each  peifon,  in  fuch  a manner 
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that  he  might  fit  as  conveniently  for  working  as  in  the 
prefent  mode  of  fitting  crofs-legged. 

All  fedentary  artificers  ought  to  pay  the  moft  reli- 
gious regard  to  cleanlinefs.  Both  their  fituation  and 
occupations  render  this  highly  neceffary.  Nothing 
would  contribute  more  to  preferve  health,  than  a ftridt 
attention  to  it : And  fuch  of  them  as  negled:  it,  not 

only  run  the  hazard  of  lofing  health,  but  of  becoming 
a nuilance  to  fociety. 

Sedentary  people  ought  to  avoid  food  that  is  windy 
or  hard  of  digeftion,  and  fliould  pay  the  ftrideft  regard 
to  fobriety,  A perfon  who  works  hard  without  doors, 
will  foon  throw  off  a debauch  ; but  one  who  fits,  has 
by  no  means  an  equal  chance.  Hence  it  often  hap- 
pens, that  fedentary  people  are  feized  with  fevers  after 
hard  drinking.  When  fuch  perfons  feel  their  fpirits 
low,  inftead  of  running  to  the  tavern  for  relief,  they 
fhould  ride  or  walk  in  the  fields.  This  would  remove 
the  complaint  more  effedually  than  ftrong  liquor,  and 
would  never  hurt  the  conftitution. 

Inftead  of  multiplying  rules  for  preferving  the  health 
of  the  fedentary,  we  (hall  recommend  to  them  the  fol- 
lowing general  plan:  viz.  That  every  perfon  who 
follows  a fedentary  employment,  fhould  cultivate  a 
piece  of  ground  with  his  dwn  hands.  This  he  might 
dig,  plant,  fow,  and  weed,  at  leifure  hours,  fo  as  to 
make  it  both  an  exercife  and  an  amufement,  while  it 
produced  many  of  the  neceffaries  of  life.  After  work- 
ing an  hour  in  a garden,  a man  will  return  with  more 
keennefs  to  his  employment  within  doors,  than  if  he 
had  been  all  the  while  idle. 

Labouring  the  ground  is  every  where  conducive  to 
health.  It  not  only  gives  exercife  to  every  part  of 
the  body,  but  the  very  fmell  of  the  earth  and  frefh 
herbs  revives  and  cheers  the  fpirits,  whilft  the  perpe- 
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tual  profped  of  fomething  coming  to  maturity,  de» 
lights  and  entertains  the  mind.  We  are  fo  formed  as 
to  be  always  pleafed  with  fomething  in  profpe£i:,  how- 
ever dirtant,  or  however  trivial.  Hence  the  happi- 
neis  that  moft  men  feel  in  plawting,  fowing,  build- 
ing, &c.  Thefe  feem  to  have  been  the  chief  employ- 
ments of  the  more  early  ages  : And  when  kings  and 
conquerors  cultivated  the  ground,  there  is  reafon  to  be- 
lieve that  they  knew  as  well  wherein  true  happinels 
confifted  as  we  do. 

It  may  feem  romantic  to  recommend  gardening  to 
manufadurers  in  great  towns  ; but  obfervation  proves 
that  the  plan  is  very  pradicable.  In  the  town  of  Shef- 
field, in  Yorkfhire,  where  the  great  iron  manufadure 
is  carried  on,  there  is  hardly  a journeyman  cutler  who 
does  not  poffefs  a piece  of  ground,  which  he  cultivates' 
as  a garden.  This  pradice  has  many  falutary  effeds. 
It  not  only  induces  thefe  people  to  take  exercife 
without  doors,  but  alfo  to  eat  many  greens,  roots, 
&c.  of  their  own  growth,  which  they  would  never 
think  of  purchafing.  There  can  be  no  reafon  why  ma- 
nufadurers in  any  other  town  in  Great  Britain  fhould 
not  follow  the  fame  plan. 

Mechanics  are  too  much  inclined  to  crowd  into  great 
towns.  The  fituation  may  have  fome  advantages  ; but 
It  has  likewife  many  difadvantages.  All  mechanics 
who  live  in  the  country  have  it  in  their  power  to  pof- 
fefs a piece  of  ground,  which  indeed  mofl:  of  them  do. 
This  not  only  them  gives  exercile,  but  enables  them  to 
live  more  comfortably.  So  far  at  lead  as  obfervation 
extends,  mechanics  who  live  in  the  country  are  far 
more  happy  than  thofe  in  great  towns.  They  enjoy 
better  health,  live  in  greater  affluence,  and  feldom  fail 
to  rear  a healthy  and  numerous  oflspring. 
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In  a word,  exercife  without  doors,  in  one  fliape  or. 
another,  is  ablblutely  neceflary  to  health,  Thofe  who 
negledl  it,  though  they  may  for  a while  drag  out  life, 
can  hardly  be  faid  to  enjoy  it.  Their  humours  are  ' 
generally  vitiated,  their  folids  relaxed,  and  their  fpirits 
deprefled. 

The  Studious. 

Intenfe  thinking  is  fo  deftrudive  to  health,  that  few  ' 
inftances  can  be  produced  of  ftudious  perfons  who  are 
ftrong  and  healthy.  Hard  ftudy  always  implies  a fe- 
dentary  life  ; and  when  intenfe  thinking  is  joined  to 
the  want  of  exercife,  the  confequ'ences  muft  be  bad. — 
We  have  frequently  known  even  a few  months  of 
clofe  application  to  ftudy  ruin  an  excellent  conftitu- 
tion,  by  inducing  a train  of  nervous  complaints  which 
could  never  be  removed.  Man  is  evidently  not  form- 
ed for  continual  thought  more  than  for  perpetual  ac- 
tion, and  would  as  foon  be  worn  out  by  the  one  as  by 
the  other. 

So  great  is  the  power  of  the  mind  over  the  body, 
that,  by  its  influence,  the  whole  vital  motions  may  be 
accelerated  or  retarded,  to  almoft  any  degree.  Thus 
cheerfulnefs  and  mirth  quicken  the  circulation,  and 
promote  all  the  fecretions  j whereas  fadnefs  and  pro- 
found thought  never  fail  to  retard  them.  Hence  it 
would  appear,  that  even  a degree  of  thoughtleflTnefs 
is  necelTary  to  health.  Indeed  the  perpetual  thinker 
feldom  enjoys  either  health  or  fpirits  j while  the  per- 
fon,  who  can  hardly  be  faid  to  think  at  all,  generally 
enjoys  both. 

Perpetual  thinkers,  as  they  are  called,  feldom  think 
long.  In  a few  years  they  generally  become  quite  ftu- 
pid,  and  exhibit  a melancholy  proof  how  readily  the 
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greateft  blefTings  may  be  abufed.  Thinking,  like  every 
thing  elfey  when  carried  to  extremes,  becomes  a vice  j 
nor  can  any  thing  afford  a greater  proof  of  wifdom, 
than  for  a man  frequently  and  feafonably  to  unbend 
his  mind.  This  may  generally  be  done  by  mixing  in 
cheerful  company,  adive  diverfions,  or  the  like. 

Inftead  of  attenipting  to  inveftigate  the  nature  of 
that  connedion  which  fublifts  between  the  mind  and 
body,  or  to  enquire  into  the  manner  in  which  they 
mutually  affed  each  other,  we  fhall  only  mention 
thofe  difeafes  to  which  the  learned  are  more  peculiarly 
liable,  and  endeavour  to  point  out  the  m.eans  of  avoid- 
ing them. 

Studious  perfons  are  very  fubjed  to  the  gout.  This 
painful  difeafe  is  generally  occalioned  by  indigeftion, 
and  an  obftruded  perfpiration.  It  is  impoffible  that 
the  man  who  fits  from  morning  till  night  fhould  either 
digeft  his  food,  or  have  any  of  the  fecretions  in  due 
quantity.  But  when  the  matter  which  fhould  be 
thrown  off  by  the  fkin,  is  retained  in  the  body,  and  the 
humours  are  not  duly  prepared,  difeafes  muft  enfue. 

The  fludious  are  often  afflided  with  the  ftone  and 
gravel.  Exercife  greatly  promotes  both  the  fecretion 
and  difeharge  of  urine ; confequently  a fedentary  life 
muft  have  the  contrary  effed.  Any  one  may  be  fa- 
tisfied  of  this  by  obferving  that  he  pafl'es  much  more 
urine  by  day  than  in  the  night,  and  alfo  when  he  walks, 
or  rides,  than  when  he  fits. 

The  circulation  of  the  liver  being  flow,  obftrudions 
in  that  organ  can  hardly  fail  to  be  the  confequence  of 
madivity.  Hence  fedentary  people  are  frequently  af- 
flided with  fchirrous  livers.  But  the  proper  fecretion 
and  difeharge  of  the  bile  is  fo  neceflary  a part  of  the 
animal  oeconomy,  that  where  thefe  are  not  duly  per- 
formed, the  health  muft  foon  be  impaired.  Jaundice 
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indigeftion,  lofs  of  appetite,  and  a wafting  of  the  whole 
body,  feldom  fail  to  be  the  confeqiiences  of  a vitiated 
ftate  of  the  liver  or  obftrudions  of  the  bile. 

Few  dUeafes  prove  more  fatal  to  the  ftudious  than 
conlumptions  of  the  lungs.  It  has  already  been  ob- 
ferved,  that  this  organ  cannot  be  duly  expanded  in 
thofe  v/ho  do  not  take  proper  exercile  ; and  where 
that  is  the  cafe,  obftru£lions  and  adlieftons  will  enfue. 
Not  only  want  of  exercife,  but  the  pofture  in  which 
ftudious  perfons  generally  fit,  is  very  hurtful  to  the 
lungs.  Thofe  who  read  or  write  much  are  ready  to 
contraft  a habit  of  bending  forwards,  and  often  prefs 
with  their  breaft  upon  a table  or  bench.  This  pofture 
cannot  fail  to  hurt  the  lungs. 

The  fundUonsof  the  heart  maylikewife  by  this  means 
be  injured.  I remember  to  have  feen  a man  opened, 
whofe  pericardium  adhered  to  the  breaft-bone  in  fuch 
a manner  as  to  obftrud  the  motion  of  the  heart,  and 
occafioned  his  death.  The  only  probable  caufe  that 
could  be  afligned  for  this  fingular  fymptom  was,  that 
the  man,  whofe  bufinefs  was  writing,  ufed  conftantly 
to  lit  in  a bending  pofture,  with  his  breaft  preffing 
upon  the  edge  of  a plain  table. 

No  perfon  can  enjoy  health  who  does  not  properly 
digeft  his  food.  But  intenfe  thinking  and  inactivity 
never  fail  to  weaken  the  powers  of  digeftion.  Hence 
the  humours  become  crude  and  vitiated,  the  folids 
weak  and  relaxed,  and  the  whole  conftitution  goes 
to  ruin. 

Long  and  intenfe  thinking  often  occafion  grievous 
head-achs,  which  bring  on  vertigoes,  apoplexies,  pal~ 
lies,  and  other  fatal  diforders.  The  belt  way  to  pre- 
vent thefe  is,  never  to  ftudy  too  long  at  one  time,  and 
3 L 
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to  keep  the  boc^y  regular,  either  by  proper  food,  or 
taking  frequently  a little  of  fome  opening  medicine. 

Thofe  who  read  or  write  much  are  often  afflided 
with  fore  eyes.  Studying  by  candle  light  is  peculiarly 
hurtful  to  the  fight.  This  ought  to  be  pradlifed  as  fel- 
dom  as  poflible.  When  it  is  unavoidable,  the  eyes 
ihould  be  (haded,  and  the  head  fhould  not  be  held  too 
low.  When  the  eyes  feel  ftiff  and  painful,  they  (hould 
be  bathed  every  night  and  morning  in  cold  water,  to 
which  a little  brandy  may  be  added. 

It  has  already’’  been  obferved,  that  the  excretions  are 
very  defedtive  in  the  ftudious.  The  dropfy  is  often 
occafioned  by  the  retention  of  thofe  humours  which 
ought  to  be  carried  off  in  this  w'ay.  Any  perfon  may 
obferve,  that  fitting  makes  his  legs  fwell,  and  that  this 
goes  off  by  exercife  ; which  clearly  points  out  the  me- 
thod of  prevention. 

Fevers,  efpecially  of  the  nervous  kind,  are  often  the 
effedl  of  (ludy.  Nothing  is  fo  deflrudlive  to  the  nerves 
as  intenfe  thought.  It  in  a manner  unhinges  the 
whole  human  frame,  and  not  only  hurts  the  vital  mo- 
tions, but  diforders  the  mind  itlelf.  Ihence  a delirium, 
melancholy,  and  even  madnefs,  are  often  the  ejffedt  of 
clofe  application  to  ftudy.  In  fine,  there  is  no  difeafe 
which  can  proceed  either  from  a bad  ftate  of  the  hu- 
mours, a defedt  of  the  ufual  fecretions,  or  a debility  of 
the  nervous  fyftein,  which  may  not  be  induced  by  in- 
tenfe thinking. 

But  the  mofi:  afflidlinc;  of  all  the  difeafes  which  at- 
tack  the  ftudious  is  the  hypochondriac.  This  dileafe 
feldom  fails  to  be  the  companion  of  deep  thought.  It 
may  rather  be  called  a complication  of  maladies  than  a 
fingle  one.  To  what  a wretched  condition  are  the 
heft  of  men  often  reduced  by  it ! Their  llrength  and  ap- 
petite fail  j a perpetual  gloom  hangs  over  their  minds  ; 
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they  live  in  the  conftant  dread  of  death,  and  are  con- 
tinually in  fearch  of  relief  from  medicine,  where,  ala^ 
it  is  not  to  be  found.  Thofe  who  labour  under  this 
diforder,  though  they  are  often  made  the  fubje£t  of 
ridicule,  juftly  claim  our  higheft  fympathy  and  com- 
paffion. 

Hardly  any  thing  can  be  more  prepofterous  than  for 
a perfon  to  make  hudy  his  whole  bufinefs.  A mere 
ftudentis  feldom  an  ufeful  member  offociety.  He  of- 
ten negledls  the  moft  important  duties  of  life,  in  order 
to  purlue  ftudies  of  a very  trifling  nature.  Indeed  it 
rarely  happens,  that  any  ufeful  invention  is  the  effe6: 
of  mere  ftudy.  The  farther  men  dive  into  profound 
refearches,  they  generally  deviate  the  more  from  com- 
mon fenfe,  and  too  often  lofe  fight  of  it  altogether. — 
Profound  Ipeculations,  inflead  of  making  men  wifer, 
or  better,  generally  render  them  abfolute  Iceptics,  and 
overwhelm  them  with  doubt  and  uncertainty.  All  that 
is  neceffary  for  man  to  know,  in  oi  der  to  be  happy,  is 
eafily  obtained  ; and  the  reft,  like  the  forbidden  fruit, 
ferves  only  to  increafe  his  mifery. 

Studious  perfons,  in  order  to  relieve  their  minds, 
muft  not  only  difcontinue  to  read  and  write,  but  en- 
gage in  fome  employment  or  diverflon  that  will  fo  far 
occupy  the  thought  as  to  make  them  forget  the  bufi- 
nefs  of  the  clofet.  A folitary  ride  or  a walk  are  fo  far 
from  relaxing  the  mind,  that  they  rather  encourage 
thought.  Nothing  can  divert  the  mind  when  it  gets 
into  a train  of  ferious  thinking,  but  attention  to  fubjeds 
of  a more  trivial  nature.  Thefe  prove  a kind  of  play 
to  the  mind,  and  confequently  relieve  it. 

Learned  men  often  contrad  a contempt  for  what 
they  call  trifling  company.  They  are  afhamed  to  be 
feen  with  any  but  philofophers.  This,  however,*  is 
no  proof  of  their  being  philofophers  themfelves.  No 
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man  defervcs  that  name  who  is  afhamed  to  unbend 
his  mind  by  aflbciating  with  the  cheerful  and  gay. 
Even  the  lociety  of  children  will  relieve  the  mind,  and 
expel  th.e  gloom  v.’hich  application  to  ftudy  is  too  apt 
to  occafion. 

As  ftudious  people  are  neceffarilymuch  withindoors, 
they  lEould  make  choice  of  a large  and  well-aired  place 
for  (ludy.  This  would  not  only  prevent  the  bad  ef- 
feds  which  attend  confined  air,  but  would  cheer  the 
fpirits,  and  have  a moft  happy  influence  both  on  the 
body  and  mind.  It  is  faid  of  Euripides  the  trage- 
dian, that  he  ufed  to  retire  to  a dark  cave  to  compofe 
his  tragedies,  and  of  Demoflhenes  the  Grecian  orator, 
that  he  chofe  a place  for  ftudy  where  nothing  could  be 
either  heard  or  feen.  With  all  deference  to  fuch  ve- 
nerable names,  we  cannot  help  condemning  their 
tafte,  A man  may  furely  think  to  as  good  purpofe 
in  an  elegant  apartment  as  in  a cave ; and  may  have 
as  happy  ideas  where  the  all-cheering  rays  of  the  fun 
render  the  air  wholefome,  as  in  places  where  they 
never  reach. 

Thofe  who  read  or  write  much  fhould  be  very  at- 
tentive to  their  poflure.  They  ought  to  fit  and  (land  by 
turns,  always  keeping  as  nearly  in  an  ered  poflure  as 
pofTihle.  Thofe  who  didate  may  do  it  walking.  It 
has  an  excellent  effed  frequently  to  read  or  fiieak  aloud. 
This  not  only  exercifes  the  lungs,  but  almoft  the  whole 
booy.  Hence  fludious  people  are  often  benefited  by 
th  ’ivering  dilcourfes  in  public.  Such,  indeed,  fome- 
liines  hurt  themfelves,  by  overading  their  part ; but 
this  is  tlieir  own  fault.  The  martyr  to  mere  vocifera- 
tion merits  not  our  fympathy. 

The  morning  has,  by  all  medical  writers,  been  rec- 
koned the  bcfl  tin  e forfludy.  It  is  lb.  Biititisalfo 
he  mofl  proper  fcafon  for  exercife,  while  the  ftomach 
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is  empty,  and  the  fpirits  refreshed  with  Oeep,  Studious 
people  fliould  therefore  fometimes  fpend  the  morning 
in  walking,  riding,  or  fome  manly  diverfions  without 
doors.  This  would  make  them  return  to  ftudy  with 
greater  alacrity,  and  would  be  of  more  fervice  than 
twice  the  .time  after  their  fpirits  are  worn  out  with  fa- 
tigue. It  is  not  fufficient  to  take  diverfion  only  when 
we  can  think  no  longer.  Every  ftudious  perfon 
fhould  make  it  a part  of  his  bufinefs,  and  fliould  let 
nothing  interrupt  his  hours  of  recreation  more  than 
thofe  of  fludy. 

Mufic  has  a very  happy  effe£t  in  relieving  the  mind 
when  fatigued  with  ftudy.  It  would  be  well  if  every 
ftudious  perfon  were  fo  far  acquainted  with  that  fcience 
as  to  amufe  himfelf,  after  fevere  thought,  by  playing 
fuch  airs  as  have.a  tendency  to  raife  the  fpirits,  and  in- 
fpire  cheerfulnefs  and  good  humour. 

•It  is  a reproach  to  learning,  that  any  of  her  votaries, 
to  relieve  the  mind  after  ftudy,  fhould  betake  them- 
felves  to  the  ufe  of  ftrong  liquors.  This,  indeed,  is  a 
remedy  ; but  it  is  a defperate  one,  and  always  proves 
deftrudive.  Would  fuch  yerfons,  when  their  fpirits 
are  low,  get  on  horfeback,  and  ride  ten  or  a dozen 
miles,  they  would  find  it  a more  effedual  remedy  than 
any  cordial  medicine  in  the  apothecary’s  (hop,  or  all 
the  ftrong  liquors  in  the  world. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  that  learned  men,  while 
in  health,  pay  fo  little  regard  to  thefe  things ! There 
is  not  any  thing  more  common  than  to  fee  a miferable 
ohjed  over- run  with  nervous  difeafes,  baching,  walking, 
riding,  and,  in  a word,  doing  every  thing  for  health 
after  it  is  gone;  yet  if  any  one  had  recommended  thefe 
things  to  him  by  way  of  prevention,  the  advice  would 
in  all  probability,  have  been  treated  with  contempt,  or, 
• at  leaft,  with  negled.  Such  is  the  weaknefs  and  folly 
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of  mankind,  and  fuch  the  want  of  forefight,  even  in 
thofe  who  ought  to  be  wifer  than  others ! 

With  regard  to  the  diet  of  the  ftudious,  we  fee  no 
reafon  why  they  fhould  abftain  from  any  kind  of  food 
that  is  wholefome,  provided  they  ufe  it  in  moderation. 
They  ought,  however,  to  be  fparing  in  the  ufe  of 
every  thing  that  is  windy,  rancid,  or  hard  of  digef- 
tion.  Their  flippers  fhould  always  be  light,  or  taken 
foon  in  the  evening.  Their  drink  may  be  water,  fine 
malt  liquor,  not  too  ftrong,  good  cyder,  wine  and  wa- 
ter, or,  if  troubled  with  acidities,  water  mixed  with  a 
little  brandy  or  rum. 

WT  fhall  only  obferve,  with  regard  to  thole  kinds 
of  exercife  which  are  moft  proper  for  the  ftudious,  that 
they  fhould  not  be  too  violent,  nor  ever  carried  to  the 
degree  of  exceflive  fatigue.  They  ought  likewife  to  be 
frequently  varied,  fo  as  to  give  adtion  to  all  the  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  body  ; and  fhould,  as  often  as  poffible, 
be  taken  in  the  open  air.  In  general,  riding  on  horfe- 
back,  walking,  working  in  a garden,  or  playing  at 
fome  adive  diverfions,  are  the  beft. 

We  would  likewife  recommend  the  ufe  of  the 
cold  bath  to  the  ffudious.  It  will,  in  fome  meafure, 
iupply  the  place  of  exercife,  and  fhould  not  be  neg- 
leded  by  perfons  of  a relaxed  habit,  efpecially  in  the 
warm  feafon. 

The  ftudious  ought  neither  to  take  exercife,  nor  to 
ftudy  immediately  after  a full  meal. 
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OF  ALIMENT. 

UNWHOLESOME  food,  and  irregularities  of 
diet,  occafion  many  difeales.  There  is  no  doubt 
but  the  whole  conftitution  of  body  may  be  changed  by 
diet  alone.  The  fluids  may  be  thereby  attenuated  or 
condenfed,  rendered  mild  or  acrimonious,  coagulated 
or  diluted,  to  almoft  any  degree.  Nor  are  its  effeds 
upon  the  folids  lefs  confiderable.  They  may  be  braced 
or  relaxed,  have  their  fenfibility,  motions,  &c.  greatly 
increafed  or  diminifhed,  by  different  kinds  of  aliment. 
A very  fmall  attention  to  thefe  things  will  be  fufficient 
to  fliew,  how  much  the  prefervation  of  health  depends 
upon  a-  proper  diet, 

Nor  is  an  attention  to  diet  neceffary  for  the  ’preferva- 
tion of  health  only  : It  is  likewife  of  importance  in  the 
cure  of  difeafes.  Every  intention  in  the  cure  of  many 
difeafes  may  be  anfwered  by  diet  alone.  Its  effeds, 
indeed,  are  not  always  fo  quick  as  thofe  of  medi- 
cine, but  they  are  generally  more  lafting : Belides, 
it  is  neither  fo  difagreeable  to  the  patient,  nor  fo  dan- 
gerous as  thofe  ot  medicine,  and  is  always  more  eafily 
obtained. 

Our  intention  here  is  not  to  inquire  minutely  into 
the  nature  and  properties  of  the  various  kinds  of  ali- 
ment in  ufe  among  mankind  ; nor  to  fhew  their  effeds 
upon  the  different  conftitutions  of  the  human  body  ; 
but  to  mark  fome  of  the  moft  pernicious  errors  which 
people  are  apt  to  fall  into,  with  refped  both  to  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  their  food,  and  to  point  out 
iheir  influence  upon  health. 
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It  is  not  incl^eed  an  eafy  matter  to  afcertain  the  exact 
quantity  of  food  proper  for  every  age,  fex,  and  con- 
flitutlon  : But  a fcrupulous  nicety  here  is  by  no  means 
neceflary.  The  beft  rule  is  to  avoid  all  extremes. 
Mankind  w’^ere  never  intended  to  weigh  and  meafure 
their  food.  Nature  teaches  every  creature  when  it  has 
enough  ; and  the  calls  (T  thirft  and  hunger  are  fuffi- 
cient  to  inform  them  when  more  is  neceflary. 

Though  moderation^  is  the  chief  rule  with  regard  to 
the  quantity,  yet  the  quality  of  food  merits  a farther 
conflderation. 

There  are  many  ways  by  which  provifions  may  be 
rendered  unwholefome.  Bad  leafons  may  either 
prevent  the  ripening  of  grain,  or  damage  it  afterwards^ 
Thefe,  indeed,  are  the  ads  of  Providence,  and  we  mull 
fubmit  to  them  ; but  furely  no  punilhment  can  be  too 
fever  e for  thofe  who  fuffer  provifions  to  fpoil  by 
hoarding  them,  on  purpofe  to  raife  the  price."^ 

Animal,  as  well  as  vegetable  food,  may  be  render- 
ed unwholefome,  by  being  kept  too  long.  All  animal 
fubftances  have  a conftant  tendency  to  putrefadion  ; 
and,  when  that  has  proceeded  too  far,  they  not  only  be- 
come (;ffenfive  to  the  fenfes,  but  hurtful  to  health. 
Difeafed  animals,  and  fuch  as  die  of  themfelves,  ought 
never  to  be  eaten.  It  is  a common  pradice,  however, 
in  fome  grazing  countries,  for  fervants  and  poor  peo- 
ple to  eat  fuch  animals  as  may  die  of  any  difeafe,  or 
are  killed  by  accident.  Poverty,  indeed,  may  oblige 
people  to  do  this ; but  they  had  better  eat  a fmaller 
quantity  of  what  is  found  and  wholefome ; It  would 

• The  poor,  indeed,  are  generally  the  6rft  who  fuffer  by  unfound  proviGont ; 
but  the  lives  of  the  labouring  poor  are  of  great  importance  to  the  Gate  ; befides, 
difeafes  occafioned  by  unwholefome  food  often  proves  infedious,  by  which  meaui 
they  reach  people  in  every  ftation.  It  is  therefore  the  intereft  of  all  to  take  care 
that  no  fpoiled  proviGons  of  any  kind  be  expofed  to  fale. 
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both  afford  a better  nourifliment,  and  be  attended  with 
lefs  danjz;er. 

The  injundtions  given  to  the  Jews,  not  to  eat  any 
creature  which  died  of  itfelf,  feem  to  have  a ftridl  re^ 
gard  to  health  ; and  ought  to  be  obferved  by  Chrif- 
tians  as  well  as  Jews.  Animals  never  die  of  them- 
felves  without  fome  previous  dlieafe ; but  how  a 
difeafed  animal  fliould  be  wholefome  food,  is  in- 
conceivable : Even  thofe  which  die  by  accident  muft 
be  hurtful,  as  their  blood  is  mixed  with  the  flefh,  and 
foon  turns  putrid. 

Animals  which  feed  grofsiy,  as  tame  ducks,  hogs, 
&c.  are  neither  fo  eafilydigefted,  nor  afford  fuch  whole- 
fome nourifhment  as  others.  No  animal  can  be  whole- 
fome which  does  not  take  fufficient  exercife.  Moft  of 
our  ftalled  cattle  are  crammed  with  grofs  food,  but  not 
allowed  exercife  nor  free  air ; by  which  they  indeed 
grow  fat,  but  their  juices  not  being  properly  prepared 
or  affimilated,  remain  crude,  and  occafion  indigelfions, 
grofs  humours,  and  oppreffion  of  the  fpirits  in  thofe 
who  feed  upon  them. 

Animals  are  often  rendered  unwholefome  by  being 
overheated.  Exceflive  heat  caiifes  a fever,  exalts  the 
animal  lalts,  and  mixes  the  blood  fo  intimately  with 
the  flefh,  that  it  cannot  befeparated.  For  this  reafon, 
butchers  (hould  be  leverely  punifhed  who  over  drive 
their  cattle.  No  perfon  would  choofe  to  eat  the  ftelli 
of  an  animal  which  had  died  in  a high  fever ; yet  that 
is  the  cafe  of  all  over-drove  cattle  ; and  the  fever  is 
often  raifed  even  to  a degree  of  madnefs. 

But  this  is  not  the  only  way  by  which  butchers 
unwholefome.  The  abominable  cuftoin 
of  filling  the  cellular  membrane  of  animals  with  air,  in 
order  to  make  them  appear  fat,  is  every  day  pradifed. 
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This  not  only  I'poils  the  meat,  and  renders  it  unfit  for 
keeping,  but  is  fuch  a dirty  trick,  that  the  very  idea  of 
it  is  fufEcient  to  dirguft  a perlon  of  any  delicacy  at  every 
thing  which  comes  from  the  fliambles.  Who  can  bear 
the  thought  ot  eating  meat  which  has  been  blown  up 
with  air  from  the  lungs  of  a dirty  fellow,  perhaps  la- 
bouring uuder  the  very  worft  of  difeafes  ! 

No  people  in  the  world  eat  fuch  quantities  of  ani- 
mal food  as  the  Englifli,  which  is  one  reafon  why  they 
are  fo  generally  tainted  with  the  fcurvy,  and  its  nume- 
rous train  of  confequences,  indigeftion,  low  fpirits, 
hypochondriacifm,  &c.  Animal  food  was  furely  de- 
figned  for  man,  and  with  a proper  mixture  of  vege- 
tables, it  will  be  found  the  moft  wholefome ; but  to 
gorge  beef,  mutton,  pork,  fifh,  and  fowl,  twice  or 
thrice  a- day,  is  certainly  too  much.  All  w'ho  value 
health,  ought  to  be  contented  with  making  one  meal  of 
flelh  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  and  this  ought  to  confift 
of  one  kind  only. 

The  moft  obftinate  fcurvy  has  often  been  cured  by 
a vegetable  diet ; nay,  milk  alone  will  frequently  do 
more  in  that  dileafe  than  any  medicine.  Hence  it  is 
evident,  that  if  vegetables  and  milk  w'ere  more  ufed  in 
diet,  we  ftiould  have  lefs  fcurvy^  and  like  wife  fewer 
putrid  inflammatory  fevers. 

Our  aliment  ought  neither  to  be  too  moift  nor  too 
dry.  Moift  aliment  relaxes  the  folids,  and  renders  the 
body  feeble.  Thus  w’^e  fee  females,  who  live  much  on 
tea  and  other  watery  diet,  generally  become  weak  and 
unable  to  digeft  folid  food  : Hence  proceed  hyftrics, 

and  all  their  dreadful  confequences.  On  the  other 
hand,  food  that  is  too  dry  renders  the  folids  in  a manner 
rigid,  and  the  humours  vifcid,  wdiich  difpofes  the  body 
to  inflammatory  fevers,  fcurvies,  and  the  like. 
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Much  has  been  faid  on  the  ill  efFeds  of  tea  in  diet. 
They  are,  no  doubt,  numerous  ; but  they  proceed  ra- 
ther from  the  imprudent  ufe  of  it,  than  from  any  bad 
qualities  in  the  tea  itfelf.  Tea  is  now  the  univerfal 
breakfaft  in  this  part  of  the  world  ; but  the  morning  is 
furely  the  moft  improper  time  of  the  day  for  drinking 
it.  Moft  delicate  perfons,  who,  by  the  bye,  are  ■ the 
greateft  tea-drinkers,  cannot  eat  any  thing  in  the  morn- 
ing. If  fuch  perfons,  after  fafting  ten  or  twelve 
hours,  drink  four  or  or  five  cups  of  green  tea  v^ithout 
eating  almoft  any  bread,  it  muft  hurt  them.  Good  tea, 
taken  in  a moderate  quantity,  not  too  ftrong,  nor  too 
hot,  nor  drank  upon  an  empty  ftomach,  will  feldom 
do  harm  ; but  if  it  be  bad,  which  is  often  the  cafe,  or 
fubftituted  in  the  room  of  folid  food,  it  muft  have 
many  ill  effeds. 

The  arts  of  cookery  render  many  things  unwhole- 
fome,  which  are  not  fo  in  their  own  nature.  By  jum- 

bling together  a number  of  different  ingredients,  in 
order  to  make  a poignant  fauce,  or  rich  foup,  the  com- 
pofition  proves  almoft  a poifon.  All  high  feafoning, 
pickles,  &c.  are  only  incentives  to  luxury,  and  never 
fail  to  hurt  the  ftomach.  It  were  well  for  mankind,  if 
cookery,  as  an  art.  were  entirely  prohibited.  Plain  , 
roafting  or  boiling  is  all  that  the  ftomach  requires. — 
Thefe  alone  are  fufiicient  for  people  in  health,  and  the 
fick  have  ftill  lefs  need  of  a cook. 

The  liqmd  part  of  our  aliment  likewife  claims  our  at- 
tention. Water  is  not  only  the  bafis  of  moft  liquors, 
but  alfo  compofes  a great  part  of  our  folid  food.  Good 
water  muft  therefore  be  of  the  greateft  importance  in 
diet.  The  beft  water  is  that  which  is  m5ft  pure,  and 
free  from  any  mixture  of  foreign  bodies.  Water  takes 
up  parts  of  moft  bodies  with  which  it  comes  into  con- 
tad  ; by  this  means  it  js  often  impregnated  with  me.» 
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tals  or  minerals  of  a hurtful  or  poifonous  nature. — ' 
Hence  the  inhabitants  of  fome  hilly  countries  have  pe- 
culiar difeafes,  which  in  all  probability  proceed  from 
the  water.  Thus  the  people  who  live  near  the  Alps, 
in  Switzerland,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  Peak  of 
Derby  in  England,  have  large  tumours  or  wens  on 
their  necks.  This  difeafe  is  generally  imputed  to  the 
fnow- water  ; but  there  is  more  reafon  to  believe  it  is 
owing  to  the  minerals  in  the  mountains  through  which 
the  waters  pafs. 

When  water  is  impregnated  with  foreign  bodies,  it 
generally  appears  by  its  weight,  colour,  tafle,  fmell, 
heat,  or  fome  other  fenfible  quality.  Our  bufinefs 
therefore  is  to  chocfe  fuch  water  for  common  ufe,  as 
is  lighteft,  and  without  any  particular  colour,  tafte,  or 
fmell.  In  moll  places  of  Britain  the  inhabitants  have 
it  in  their  power  to  make  choice  of  their  water ; and 
few  things  would  contribute  more  to  health  than  a due 
attention  to  this  article.  But  mere  indolence  often  in- 
duces people  to  make  ufe  of  the  w'ater  that  is  neareft 
to  them,  without  confidering  its  qualities. 

Before  water  is  brought  into  great  towns,  the  ftrid- 
ell  attention  ought  to  be  paid  to  its  qualities,  as  many 
difeafes  may  be  occafioned  or  aggravated  by  bad  w-ater ; 
and  when  once  it  has  been  procured  at  a great  expence, 
people  are  unw'illing  to  give  it  up. 

The  common  method  of  rendering  water  clear  by 
filtration,  or  foft  by  expoling  it  to  the  fun  and  air, 
&c.  are  fo  generally  knowm,  that  it  is  unneceffary  to 
fpend  time  in  explaining  them.  We  fliall  only,  in  ge- 
neral, advife  all  to  avoid  waters  which  flagnate  long  in 
fmall  lakes,  pond?:,  or  the  like,  as  fuch  w’-aters  often 
become  putrid.  Even  cattle  frequently  fuffer  by 
drinking  in  dry  feafons,  water  which  has  hood  long 
in  fmall  refervoirs,  without  being  fupplied  by  fprings, 
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or  frefliened  with  fhowers.  All  wells  ought  to  be 
kept  clean,  and  to  have  a free  communication  with 
the  air. 

As  fermented  liquors,  notwithftanding  they  have 
been  exclaimed  againfl:  by  many  workers,  flill  continue 
to  be  the  common  drink  of  almoft  every  perfon  who 
can  affoid  them  ; we  fhall  rather  endeavour  to  affift 
people  in  the  choice  of  thefe  liquors,  than  pretend  to 
condemn  what  cuftom  has  fo  firmly  eftablidied.  It  is 
not  the  moderate  ufe  of  found  fermented  liquors  which 
hurts  mankind  ; it  is  excefs,  and  ufing  fuch  a*s  are  ill 
prepared  or  vitiated. 

Fermented  liquors,  which  are  too  ftrong,  hurt  di- 
geftion  ; and  the  body  is  fo  far  from  being  ftrengthened 
by  them  that  it  is  weakened  and  relaxed.  Many  ima- 
gine that  hard  labour  could  not  be  fupported  without 
drinking  ftrong  liquors  ; this  is  a very  erroneous  no- 
tion. Men  who  never  tafte  ftrong  liquors  are  not  only 
able  to  endure  more  fatigue,  but  alfo  live  much  longer 
than  thofe  who  ufe  them  daily.  But  fuppofe  ftrong 
liquors  did  enable  a man  to  do  more  work,  they  muft 
neverthelefs  wafte  the  powers  of  life,  and  occafion  pre- 
mature old  age.  They  keep  up  a conftanc  fever, 
which  exhaufts  the  fpirits,  inflames  the  blood,  and 
difpofes  the  body  to  numberlefs  difeafes. 

But  fermented  liquors  may  be  too  weak  as  well  as 
too  ftrong  ; when  that  is  the  cafe,  they  muft  either  be 
drank  new,  or  they  become  lour  and  dead  : When 
fuch  liquors  are  drank  new,  the  fermentation  not  being 
over,  they  generate  air  in  the  bowels,  and  occafion  fla- 
tulencies ; and,  when  kept  till  ftale,  they  turn  four  on 
the  ftomach,  and  hurt  digeftion.  For  this  reafon  all 
malt  liquors,  cyder,  &cc.  ought  to  be  of  fuch  ftrength 
as  to  keep  till  they  be  ripe,  and  then  they  ftiould  be 
tifed.  When  fuch  liquors  are  kept  too  long,  though 
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they  fhould  not  become  h ur,  yet  they  generally  con- 
tra<5t  a hardnefs  v^hich  renders  them  unwholefome. 

All  families  who  caw,  ought  to  prepare  their  own 
liquors.  Since  preparing  and  vending  of  liquors  be- 
came one  of  the  moft  general  branches  of  bufinefs, 
every  method  has  been  tried  to  adulterate  them.  The 
great  obje£l  both  to  the  makers  and  venders  of  liquor 
is,  to  render  it  intoxicating,  and  give  it  the  appearance 
of  age.  But  it  is  w'ell  known  that  this  may  be  done  by 
other  ingredients  than  thofe  which  ought  to  be  ufed  for 
making  it  ftrong.  It  would  be  imprudent  even  to 
name  thofe  things  which  are  daily  made  ufe  of  to 
render  liquors  heady.  Suffice  it  to  fay,  that  the  prac- 
tice is  very  common,  and  that  all  the  ingredients  ufed 
for  this  purpofe  are  of  a narcotic  or  ftupefadive 
quality.  But  as  all  opiates  are  poifonous,  it  is  eafy 
to  lee  what  muft  be  the  confequence  of  their  general 
ule.  Though  they  do  not  kill  fuddenly,  yet  they 
hurt  the  nerves,  relax  and  weaken  the  ftomach,  and 
fpoil  the  digeftion. 

Were  fermented  liquors  faithfully  prepared,  kept 
to  a proper  age  and  ufed  in  moderation,  they  would 
prove  real  bleffings  to  mankind.  But  while  they 
are  ill  prepared,  various  ways  adulterated,  and  taken  to 
excefs,  they  muft  have  many  bad  confequences. 

We  w'ould  recommend  it  to  families,  not  only  to 
prepare  their  own  liquors,  but  likewife  their  bread. 
Bread  is  fo  necefl'ary  a part  of  diet,  that  too  much  care 
cannot  be  beftowed  in  order  to  have  it  found  and 
W'holefome.  For  this  purpofe,  it  is  not  only  necefl'ary 
that  it  be  made  of  good  grain,  but  likewife  properly 
prepared,  and  kept  free  from  all  unwholefome  ingre- 
dients. This  however,  we  have  reafon  to  believe,  is 
not  always  the  cafe  with  bread  prepared  by  thofe  who 
make  a trade  of  vending  it.  Their  obje£l  is  rather  to 
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pleafe  the  eye,  than  to  confult  the  health.  The  heft 
bread  is  that  which  is  neither  too  coarfe  nor  too  fine  ; 
well  fermented,  and  made  of  wheat  flour,  or  rather 
of  wheat  and  rye  mixed  together. 

To  fpecify  the  different  kinds  of  aliment,  to  explain 
their  nature  and  properties,  and  to  point  out  their 
effects  in  different  conftitutions,  would  far  ex- 
ceed the  limits  of  our  defign.  Inftead  of  a detail  of 
this  kind,  which  would  not  be  generally  underftood, 
and  of  courfe  little  attended  to,  we  (hall  only  mention 
the  following  eafy  rules  with  refpedl  to  the  choice  of 
aliment. 

Perfons  whofe  folids  are  weak  and  relaxed  ought 
to  avoid  all  vifcid  food,  or  fuch  things  as  are  hard 
of  digeftion.  Their  diet,  however,  ought  to  be  fo- 
lid;  and  they  fhould  take  fufficient  exercife  in  the 
open  air. 

Such  as  abound  with  blood  fliould  be  Iparing  in 
the  ufe  of  every  thing  that  is  highly  nourifhing,  as  fat 
meat,  rich  wines,  and  ftrong  ale.  Their  food  Ihould 
confift  chiefly  of  bread  and  other  vegetable  fubftances  ; 
and  their  drink  ought  to  be  water,  whey,  and  the 
like. 

Fat  people  fliould  not  eat  freely  of  oily  nouriffiing 
diet;  They  ought  frequently  to  ule  raddifli,  garlic, 
fpices,  or  fuch  things  as  are  heating,  and  promote  per- 
fpiration  and  urine.  Their  drink  Ihould  be  water, 
coffee,  tea,  or  the  like  ; and  they  ought  to  take  much 
exercife  and  little  fleep. 

Thofe  who  are  too  lean  muff  follow  an  oppofite 
courfe. 

Such  as  are  troubled  with  acidities,  or  whofe  food 
is  apt  to  four  on  the  ffomach,  ffiould  live  much  on 
flefli,  and  thofe  who  are  affli£led  with  hot  alkaline 
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erudations,  ought  to  ufe  a diet  confiding  chiefly  of 
acid  vegetables. 

People  who  are  affeded  with  the  gout,  low  fpirits, 
hypochondriac  or  hyfteric  diforders,  ought  to  avoid 
all  flatulent  food,  every  thing  that  is  vifcid,  or  hard  of 
digeftion,  all  faked  or  fmol^e-dried  provifions,  and 
whatever  is  auftere,  acid,  or  apt  to  four  on  the  fto- 
mach.  Their  food  fhould  be  light,  fpare,  cool,  and  of 
an  opening  nature. 

The  diet  ought  not  only  to  be  fuited  to  the  age  and 
conftitution,  but  alfo  to  the  manner  of  life  : A feden- 
tary  or  ftudious  perfon  (hould  live  more  fparingly 
than  one  who  labours  hard  without  doors,  Many 
kinds  of  food  will  nourifh  a peafant  very  well  which 
would  be  almoft  indigeftible  to  a citizen  ; and  the 
latter  will  live  upon  a diet  on  which  the  former  would 
ftarve. 

Diet  ought  not  to  be  too  uniform.  The  conftant 
ufe  of  one  kind  of  food  might  have  fome  bad  effedfs. 
Nature  teaches  us  this,  by  the  great  variety  of  aliment 
which  (he  has  provided  for  man,  and  likewife  by  giv- 
ing him  an  appetite  for  different  kinds  of  food. 

Thofe  who  labour  under  any  particular  difeafe 
ought  to  avoid  fuch  aliments  as  have  a tendency  to 
increafe  it : For  example,  a gouty  perfon  fhoiild  not 
indulge  in  rich  wines,  flrong  foups,  or  gravies,  and 
fhould  avoid  all  acids.  One  who  is  troubled  with  the 
gravel  ought  to  fhun  all  auftere  and  aftringent  aliments; 
and  thofe  who  are  fcorbutic  fhould  eat  no  faked  pro- 
vifions, &c. 

In  the  firft  period  of  life,  our  food  ought  to  be  light, 
nourifhing,  and  frequently  taken.  Food  that  is  folid, 
with  a fufficient  degree  of  tenacity,  is  moft  proper  for 
the  ftate  of  manhood.  The  diet  luited  to  the  laft  pe- 
riod of  life,  when  nature  is  upon  the  decline,  ap- 
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proaches  nearly  to  that  of  the  fira.  It  fhoukl  be  light- 
er and  more  diluting  than  that  of  vigorous  age,  and 
likewife  more  frequently  taken. 

It  is  not  only  necelhiry  for  health  that  our  diet  be 
wholefome,  but  alfo  that  it  be  taken  at  regular  periods. 
Some  imatrine  long  falling  will  atone  tor  excefs  ; but 
this,  inftead  of  mending  the  matter,  generally  makes  it 
worfe.  When  the  ftomach  and  inteftines  are  over-dif- 
tended  with  food,  they  lofe  their  proper  tone,  and,  by 
long  fading,  they  become  weak  and  inflated  with 
wind.  Thus,  either  gluttony  or  fafting  deftroys  the 
power  of  digeftion. 

The  frequent  repetition  of  aliment  is  not  only  ne- 
ceflary  for  repairing  the  continual  wafte  of  our  bodies, 
but  likewife  to  keep  the  humours  found  and  fweet. 
Our  humours,  even  in  the  moft  healthy  ftate,  have  a 
conftant  tendency  to  putrefaction,  which  can  only  be 
prevented  by  conftant  fupplies  of  trelh  nourilhment : 
When  that  is  wanting  too  long,  the  putrefadion  often 
proceeds  fo  far  as  to  occafion  very  dangerous  fevers. 
From  hence  we  may  learn  the  neceflity  of  regular 
meals. 

No  perfon  can  enjoy  a good  ftate  of  health,  whofe 
veflels  are  either  frequently  overcharged,  or  the  hu- 
mours long  deprived  of  frefti  fupplies  of  chyle. 

Long  fafting  is  extremely  hurtful  to  young  peo- 
ple ; it  vitiates  their  humours,  and  prevents  their 
growth.  Nor  is  it  lefs  injurious  to  the  aged.  Moft 
perfons  in  the  decline  of  life,  are  affliCted  with  wind : 
This  complaint  is  not  only  increafed,  but  even  ren- 
dered dangerous,  and  often  fatal  by  long  lafting.  Old 
people,  when  their  ftomachs  are  empty,  are  frequently 
leized  with  giddinefs,  head  achs,  and  faintnefs.  Thefe 
complaints  may  gcrferally  be  removed  by  a piece  of 
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bread  and  a glafs  of  wine,  or  taking  any  other  folid 
food  ; which  plainly  points  out  the  method  of  prevent- 
ing them. 

It  is  more  than  probable,  that  many  of  the  fudden 
deaths  which  happen  in  the  advanced  periods  of  life, 
are  occafioned  by  fading  too  long,  as,  it  exhauds  the 
fpirits,  and  fills  the  bowels  with  wind  ; we  would 
therefore  advife  people  in  the  decline  of  life,  never  to 
allow  their  domachs  to  be  too  long  empty.  Many  peo- 
ple take  nothing  but  a few  cups  of  tea  and  a little 
bread  from  nine  o’clock  at  night  till  two  or  three  next 
afternoon.  Such  may  be  faid  to  fad  almod  three- 
fourths  of  their  tim.e.  This  can  hardly  fail  to  ruin  the 
appetite,  vitiate  the  humours,  and  fill  the  bowels 
with  wind  ; all  which  might  be  prevented  by  a folid 
breakfad. 

It  is  a very  common  pradice  to  eat  a light  breakfad 
and  a heavy  fupper.  I’his  cuftom  ought  to  be  reverf- 
ed.  When  people  fup  late,  their  fupper  fhould  be 
very  light  ; but  the  breakfad  ought  always  to  be  folid. 
If  any  one  eats  a little  fupper,  goes  foon  to  bed,  and 
rifes  betimes  in  the  morning,  he  will  be  fure  to  find 
an  appetite  for  his  breakfad,  and  he  may  freely  in- 
dulge it. 

The  drong  and  healthy  do  not  Indeed  fuffer  fo  much 
from  fading  as  the  weak  and  delicate ; but  they  run 
great  hazard  from  its  oppofite,  viz  repletion.  Many 
difeafes,  efpecially  fevers,  are  the  effect  of  a plethora, 
or  too  great  fulnefs  of  the  vcflels.  . Strong  people  in 
high  health  have  generally  a great  quantity  of  blood 
and  other  humours.  When  thefe  are  iuddenly  increaf- 
ed,  by  an  overcharge  of  rich  and  nouridiing  diet,  the 
ved'els  become  too  miicli  difiended,  and  obdrindions 
and  inflammations  endie.  Hence  fo  many  people  are 
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felzed  with  inflammatory  and  eruptive  fevers,  &c.  after 
a feaft  or  a debauch. 

All  great  and  fudden  thanges  in  diet  are  dangerous. 
What  the  ftomach  has  been  long  accuftomed  to  digelf, 
though  lefs  wholefome,  will  agree  better  with  it  than 
food  of  a more  falutary  nature,  to  which  it  has  not 
been  ufed.  When  therefore  a change  becomes  necef- 
fary,  it  ought  always  to  be  made  gradually  ; a fudden 
tranfition  from  a poor  and  low,  to  a rich  and  luxu- 
rious diet,  or  the  contrary,  might  fo  difturb  the  func- 
tions of  the  body  as  to  endanger  health,  or  even  to  oc- 
cafion  death  itfelf. 

When  we  recommend  regularity  in  diet,  we  would 
not  be  underftood  as  condemning  every  fmall  deviation 
from  it.  It  is  next  to  impofTible  for  people  at  all  times 
to  avoid  fome  degree  of  excefs,  and  living  too  much 
by  rule  might  make  even  the  fmalleft  deviation  dange- 
rous. It  may  therefore  be  prudent  to  vary  a little, 
fometimes  taking  more,  fometimes  lefs,  than  the  ufual 
quantity  of  meat  and  drink,  provided  always  that  a due 
regard  be  had  to  moderation. 


CHAP.  IV. 

OF  AIR, 

UNWHOLESOME  air  is  a very  common  caufe 
of  difeafes.  Few  are  aware  of  the  danger  arif- 
ing  from  it.  People  generally  pay  fome  attention  to 
what  they  eat  or  drink,  but  feldom  regaid  what  goes 
into  the  lungs,  though  the  latter  proves  often  .more 
fuddenly  fatal  than  the  former. 
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Air,  as  well  as  water,  takes  up  parts  of  moft  bodies 
with  which  it  comes  into  contadl,  and  is  often  fo  re- 
plenifhad  with  thofe  of  a noxious  quality,  as  to  oc- 
cafion  immediate  death.  But  fuch  violent  effedls  fel- 
dora  happen,  as  people  generally  are  upon  their  guard 
againft  them.  The  lefs  perceptible  influences  of  bad 
air  prove  more  generally  hurtful  to  mankind  ; we  (hall 
therefore  endeavour  to  point  out  Tome  of  thefe,  and  to 
fhew  w^hence  the  danger  chiefly  arifes. 

Air  may  become  noxious  many  ways.  Whatever 
greatly  alters  its  degree  of  heat,  cold,  moifture,  &c. 
renders  it  unwholefome ; for  example,  that  which  is 
too  hot  difftpates  the  watery  parts  of  the  blood,  exalts 
the  bile,  and  renders  the  whole  humours  aduft  and 
thick.  Hence  proceed  bilious  and  inflammatory  fe- 
vers, cholera  morbus,  &c.  Very  cold  air  obftruTs 
the  perfpiration,  conftringes  the  folids,  and  condenfes 
the  fluids.  It  occafions  rheumatifms,  coughs,  and  ca- 
tarrhs, with  other  difeafes  of  the  throat  and  breatt.— 
Air  that  is  too  moifl;  deftroys  the  elafticity  or  fpring  of 
the  folids,  induces  phlegmatic  or  lax  conftitutions,  and 
difpofes  the  body  to  agues,  or  intermitting  fevers, 
dropfies,  &c. 

Wherever  great  numbers  of  people  are  crowded  into 
one  place,  if  the  air  has  not  a free  circulation,  it  foon 
becomes  unwholefome.  Hence  it  is  that  delicate 
perfons  are  fo  apt  to  turn  fick  or  faint  in  crowded 
churches,  afl'emblies,  or  any  other  place  where  the  air 
is  noxious  by  breathing,  fires,  candles,  or  the  like. 

In  great  cities  fo  many  things  tend  to  pollute  the  air, 
that  it  is  no  wonder  it  proves  fo  fatal  to  the  inhabi- 
tants. The  air  in  cities  is  not  only  breathed  repeatedly 
over,  but  is  likewife  loaded  with  fulphur,  fmoke,  and 
other  exhalations,  befides  the  vapours  continually  arif- 
ing  from  innumerable  putrid  fubftanccs,  as  dunghills, 
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flaughter-houfes,  &c.  All  poffible  care  fliould  be  taken 
to  keep  the  ftreets  of  large  towns  open  and  wide, 
that  the  air  may  have  a free  current  through  them. 
They  ought  likewife  to  be  kept  very  clean.  ^ Nothing 
tends  more  to  pollute  and  contaminate  the  air  of  a ci- 
ty than  dirty  ftreets. 

It  is  very  common  in  this  country  to  have  church- 
yards in  the  middle  of  populous  cities.  Whether  this, 
be  the  effed  of  ancient  fuperftition,  or  owing  to  the 
increafe  of  fuch  towns,  is  a matter  of  no  confequence. 
Whatever  gave  rife  to  the  cuftom,  it  is  a bad  one.  It 
is  habit  alone  which  reconciles  us  to  thefe  things ; by 
means  of  which  the  moft  ridiculous,  nay  pernicious 
cuftoms,  often  become  facred.  Certain  it  is,  that 
thoufands  of  putrid  carcafes,  fo  near  the  furface  of  the 
earth,  in  a place  where  the  air  is  confined,  cannot  fail 
to  taint  it ; and  that  fuch  air,  when  breathed  into  the 
lungs,  muft  occafion  difeafes.* 

Burying  within  churches  is  a practice  ftill  more  de- 
teftable.  The  air  in  churches  is  feldom  good,  and  the 
effluvia  from  putrid  carcafes  muft  render  it  ftill  worfe. 
Churches  are  commonly  old  buildings  with  arched 
roofs.  They  are  feldom  open  above  once  a- week,  are 
never  ventilated  by  fires  nor  open  windows,  and  rarely 
kept  clean.  This  occafions  that  damp,  mufty,  un- 
wholefome  fmell,  which  one  feels  upon  entering  a 
church,  and  renders  it  a very  unfafe  place  for  the  weak 
and  valetudinary.  Thefe  inconveniences  might,  in  a 
great  meafure,  be  obviated,  by  prohibiting  all  perfons 
from  burying  within  churches,  by  keeping  them  clean, 
and  permitting  a ftream  of  frefh  air  to  pafs  frequent- 

• In  motl  eaftern  countries,  it  was  cuftomary  to  bury  the  dead  at  fotne  didance 
from  any  town.  As  this  praftice  prevailed  among  the  Jews,  the  Greeks,  and  al(o 
the  Romans,  it  is  drange,  that  the  wedern  parti  of  Europe  (hould  not  have  follow- 
«d  their  example  in  a cudom  fo  truly  laudable. 
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ly  through  them,  by  opening  oppofite  doors  and 
windows. 

Wherever  air  ftagnates  long,  it  becomes  unwhole- 
fome.  Fience  the  Unhappy  perfons  confined  in  jails 
not  only  contrad  malignant  fevers  themfelves,  but 
often  communicate  them  to  others.  Nor  are  many  of 
the  holes,  for  we  cannot  call  them  houfes,  poffeffed  by 
the  poor  in  great  towns,  much  better  than  jails.  Thefe 
low  dirty  habitations  are  the  very  lurking  places  of  bad 
air  and  contagious  difeafes.  Such  as  live  in  them  fel- 
dom  enjoy  good  health  ; and  their  children  commonly 
die.  young.  In  the  choice  of  a houfe,  thofe  who  have 
it  in  their  power  ought  alw'a^'S  to  pay  the  greateft  at- 
tention to  open  free  air. 

The  various  methods  which  luxury  has  invented  to 
make  houfes  clofe  and  warm,  contribute  not  a little  to 
render  them  unwholefome.  No  houfe  can  be  whole- 
fome  unlefs  the  air  has  a free  paflage  through  it.  For 
which  reafon  houfes  ought  daily  to  be  ventilated,  by 
opening  oppofite  window^s,  and  admitting  a current  of 
frefli  air  into  every  room.  Beds,  inftead  of  being 
made  up  as  foon  as  people  rife  out  of  them,  ought  to 
be  turned  dowm,  and  expofed  to  the  frefli  air  from  the 
open  windows  through  the  day.  This  would  expel 
any  noxious  vapour,  and  could  not  fail  to  promote  the 
health  of  the  inhabitants. 

In  hofpitals,  jails,  fliips,  &c.  where  that  cani\ot  be 
conveniently  done,  ventilators  fliould  be  tiled.  The 
method  of  expelling  foul,  and  introducing  frefli  air,  by 
means  of  ventilators,  is  a mofl;  falutary  invention,  and 
is  indeed  the  moft  ufeful  of  all  our  modern  medical 
improvements.  It  is  capable  of  univerfal  application, 
and  is  fraught  with  numerous  advantages,  both  to  thofe 
in  health  and  ficknefs,' 
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Air  which  ftagnates  in  mines,  wells,  cellars,  &c.  is 
extremely  noxious.  That  kind  of  air  is  to  be  avoided 
as  the  moft  deadly  poifon.  It  often  kills  almoft  as 
quickly  as  lightning.  For  this  reafon,  people  fhould  be 
yery  cautious  in  opening  cellars  that  have  been  long 
(hut,  or  going  down  into  deep  wells  or  pits,  efpecially 
if  they  have  been  kept  clofe  covered. 

Many  people  who  have  fplendid  houfes,  chufe  to 
fleep  in  fmall  apartments.  This  condudl  is  very  impru- 
dent. A bed-chamber  ought  always  to  be  well  aired, 
as  it  is  generally  occupied  in  the  night  only,  when 
all  doors  and  windows  are  (liut.  If  a fire  be  kept 
in  it,  the  danger  becomes  ftill  greater.  Numbers 
have  been  ftifled  when  afleep  by  a fire  in  a fmall 
apartment. 

Thofe  who  are  obliged,  on  account  of  bufinefs,  to  ' 
fpend  the  day  in  clofe  towns,  ought,  if  poffible,  to 
fleep  in  the  country.  Breathing  free  air  in  the  night 
will,  in  fome  meafure,  make  up  for  the  want  of  it 
through  the  day.  This  practice  would  have  a greater 
effedt  in  preierving  the  health  of  citizens  than  is  com- 
monly imagined. 

Delicate  perfons  ought,  as  much  as  poffible,  to  avoid 
the  air  of  great  towns.  It  is  peculiarly  hurtful  to  the 
afthmatic  and  conlumptive.  Such  perfons  (hould  (him 
cities  as  they  would  the  plague.  The  hypochondriac 
are  likewife  much  hurt  by  it,  I have  often  feen  per- 
fons fo  much  afflifted  with  this  malady  while  in  town, 
that  it  feemed  impoffible  for  them  to  live,  who,  upon 
being  removed  to  the  country,  were  immediately  re- 
lieved. The  fame  obfervation  holds  with  regard  to 
nervous  and  hyfteric  women.  Many  people,  indeed, 
have  it  not  in  their  power  to  change  their  fituation 
m queft  of  better  air.  All  we  can  fay  to  fuch  per- 
ons  is,  that  they  fhould  go  as  often  abroad  into  the 
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open  air  as  they  can,  that  they  fliould  admit  frefh  air 
frequently  into  their  houfes,  and  take  care  to  keep 
them  very  clean. 

It  was  neceffary  in  former  times  for  fafety,  to  fur- 
round  cities,  colleges,  and  even  fmgle  houfes,  with 
high  walls.  Thefe,  by  obh fueling  the  free  current  of 
air,  never  fail  to  render  fuch  places  damp  and  un- 
wholefome.  As  fuch  walls  are  now,  in  moft  parts  of 
this  country,  become  ufelefs,  they  ought  to  be  pulled 
down,  and  every  method  taken  to  admit  a free  paflage 
to  the  air.  Proper  attention  to  Air  and  Cleanli- 
' NESS  would  tend  more  to  preferve  the  health  of  man- 
kind, than  all  the  recipes  of  the  faculty. 

Surrounding  houfes  too  clofely  with  planting  or 
thick  woods,  likewife  tends  to  render  the  air  unwhole- 
fome.  Wood  not  only  obhruds  the  free  current  of  the 
air,  but  fends  forth  great  quantities  of  moift  exhala- 
tions, which  render  it  conflantly  damp.  Wood  is 
very  agreeable  at  a proper  diftance  from  a houfe,  but 
fhould  never  be  planted  too  near  it,  efpecially  in  a fiat 
country.  Many  of  the  gentlemen's  feats  in  Englana 
are  rendered  very  unwholefome  from  the  great  quan- 
tity of  wood  which  furrounds  them. 

Houles  fituated  in  low  marfhy  countries,  or  near 
large  lakes  of  ftagnating  water,  are  likewife  unvvhole- 
fome.  Waters  w hich  ftagnate  not  only  render  the 
air  damp,  but  load  it  wuth  putrid  exhalations,  which 
produce  the  moft  dangerous  and  fatal  dileafes.  Thofe 
who  are  obliged  to  inhabit  marfliv  countries  ought  to 
make  choice  of  the  drieft  fituations  they  can  find,  to 
live  generoufly,  and  to  pay  the  ftrideft  regard  to 
cleanlinefs. 

If  the  frelh  air  be  necefiary  for  thofe  in  health,  it  is 
ftill  more  fo  for  the  lick,  who  olten  lole  their  lives  for 
want  of  it.  The  notion  that  Tick  people  muft  be 
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kept  very  hot  is  fo  common,  that  one  can  hardly 
enter  the  chamber  where  a patient  lies,  without  being 
ready  to  faint  by  reafon  of  the  hot  fuffocating  fmell. 
How  this  mufl:  affed;  the  Tick,  any  one  may  judge. 
No  medicine  is  fo  beneficial  to  the  lick  as  frefh  air.  It 
is  the  moft  reviving  of  all  cordials,  if  it  be  adminiftered 
with  prudence.  We  are  not,  however,  to  throw  open 
doors  and  windows  at  random  upon  the  Tick.  Frefh 
air  is  to  be  let  into  the  chamber  gradually,  and,  if 
poffible,  by  opening  the  windows  of  fome  other  apart- 
ment. 

The  air  of  a Tick  perfon’s  chamber  may  be  greatly 
freftiened,  and  the  patient  much  revived,  by  Iprinkling 
the  floor,  bed,  &c.  frequently  with  vinegar,  juice  of 
lemon,  or  other  ftrong  vegetable  acid. 

In  places  where  numbers  of  Tick  are  crowded  into  the 
lame  houfe,  or,  which  is  often  the  cafe,  into  the  fame 
apartment,  the  frequent  admiffion  of  frefh  air  becomes 
abfolutely  neceflTary,  Infirmaries,  hofpitals,  &c.  are  of- 
ten rendered  fo  noxious,  for  want  of  proper  ventilation, 
that  the  fick  run  more  hazard  from  them  than  from  the 
difeafe.  This  is  particularly  the  cafe  when  putrid  fe- 
vers, dyfenteries,  and  other  infedious  difeafes  prevail. 

Phyficians,  furgeons,  and  others  who  attend  hofpi- 
tals, ought  for  their  own  lalety,  to  take  care  that  they 
be  properly  ventilated.  Such  perfons  as  are  obliged  to 
fpend  moft  of  their  time  among  the  fick,  run  great 
hazard  of  being  thernfelves  infeded  when  the  air  is  bad. 
All  hofpitals,  and  places  of  reception  for  the  fick,  ought 
to  have  an  open  fituation,  at  forae  diftance  from  any 
great  town. 
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CHAP.  V. 

OF  EXERCISE. 

/T ANY  people  look  upon  the  necelTity  man 
LVA  under  of  earning  his  bread  by  labpur  as  a 
curfe.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  evident  from  the  ftnic- 
ture  of  the  body,  that  exercife  is  not  lefs  neceCTary 
than  food  for  the  prefervation  of  health  : Thofe  whom 
poverty  obliges  to  labour  for  daily  bread,  are  not  only 
the  moft  healthy,  but  generally  the  moft  happy  part  of 
mankind.  Induftry  feldom  fails  to  place  them  above 
want,  and  activity  ferves  them  inftead  of  phyfic. — 
This  is  peculiarly  the  cafe  with  thofe  who  live  by  the 
culture  of  the  ground.  The  great  increafe  ot  inha- 
bitants in  infant  colonies,  and  the  longevity  of  fuch 
as  follow  agriculture  every  where,  evidently  prove  it  to 
be  the  moft  healthful  as  well  as  the  moft  ufeful  em- 
ployment. 

The  love  of  adfivity  Ihews  itfelf  very  early  in  man. 
So  ftrong  is  this  principle,  that  a healthy  youth  cannot 
be  reftrained  from  exercife,  even  by  the  fear  of  pu- 
nifhment.  - Our  love  of  motion  is  furely  a ftrong  proof 
of  its  utility.  Nature  implants  ho  difpofition  in  vain. 
It  feems  to  be  a catholic  law  throughout  the  whole 
animal  creation,  that  no  creature  without  exercife, 
fhould  enjoy  health.  Every  creature,  except  man, 
takes  as  much  of  it  as  is  neceflary.  He  alone,  and 
fuch  animals  as  are  under  his  direction,  deviate  from 
this  original  law,  and  they  fuffer  accordingly. 

Inadlivity  never  fails  to  induce  an  univerfal  relaxa- 
tion of  the  folids,  which  occafions  innumerable  difeafes. 
When  the  lolids  are  relaxed,  neither  the  digeftion  nor 
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any  of  the  fecretions  can  be  duly  performed.  In  this 
cafe  the  worft  confequences  muft  enfue.  How  can 
perfons  who  loll  all  day  in  eafy  chairs,  and  lleep  ail 
night  on  beds  of  down,  fail  to  be  relaxed  ? Nor  do 
fuch  gieatly  mend  the  matter,  who  never  ftir  abroad 
but  in  a coach,  fedan,  or  fuch  like.  Thefe  elegant 
pieces  of  luxury  are  become  fo  common,  that  the  inha- 
bitants of  great  towns  feem  to  be  in  fome  danger  of  lof- 
ing  the  ufe  of  their  limbs  altogether.  It  is  now  below 
any  one  to  walk,  who  can  afford  to  be  carried.  Kow 
ridiculous  would  it  feem,  to  a perfon  unacquainted 
with  modern  luxury,  to  behold  the  young  and  healthy 
fwinging  along  on  the  fhoulders  of  their  fellow-crea- 
tures ; or  to  fee  a fat  carcafe  over-run  with  difeafes,  oc- 
cafioned  by  inadlivity,  dragged  through  the  dreets  by ' 
half  a dozen  horfes.* 

Glandular  obftrudllons,  now  fo  common,  generally 
proceed  from  inadlivity.  Thefe  are  the  mod  obdinate 
of  maladies.  So  long  as  the  liver,  kidnies,  and  other 
glands  duly  perform  their  furidtions,  health  is  leldom 
impaired  ; but  when  they  fail,  nothing  can  renew  it. 
Exercife  is  almod  the  only  cure  we  know  for  glandu- 
lar obdrudlions ; indeed,  it  does  not  always  fucceed 
as  a remedy  ; but  there  is  reafon  to  believe  that  it 
would  feldom  fail  to  prevent  thefe  corff^laints,  were  it 
ufed  in  due  time.  One  thing  is  certain,  that,  amongft 
thofe  who  take  fufficient  exercife,  glandular  difeafes  are 
very  little  known  ; whereas  the  indolent  and  inadlive 
are  feldom  free  from  them. 


It  IS  Dot  neceflity,  but  ftOiion,  which  makes  the  ufe  of  carriages  fo  common. 
^ h iTr**^*  people  who  have  not  exercife  enough  to  keep  their ‘humours 
whokfome,  who  yet  flare  not  venture  to  make  a vifit  to  their  next  neighbours, 
ft  ^ k tedan.left  they  fliould  be  looked  down  upon.  Strange,  that  men 

ould  be  fuch  fools,  as  to  be  laughed  out  of  the  ufe  ef  their  limbs,  or  to  throw 
away  their  health,  in  order  to  gratify  a piece  of  vanity,  or  to  comply  with  a ridi- 
culous fafhion. 
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Weak  nerves  are  the  conftant  companions  of  mac« 
^tlvity.  Nothing  but  exercife  and  open  air  can  brare 
and  ftrengthen  the  nerves,  or  prevent  the  endlefs  train 
of  difeafes  which  proceed  from  a relaxed  ftare  of  thefe 
organs.  We  feldom  hear  the  adive  or  laborious  com- 
plain of  nervous  difeafes ; thefe  are  referved  for  the 
fons  of  eafe  and  affluence.  Many  have  been  complete- 
ly cured  of  theie  diforders  by  being  reduced  from  a 
ftate  of  opulence,  to  labour  for  their  daily  bread. — 
This  plainly  points  out  the  fources  from  whence  ner- 
vous difeafes  flow,  and  the  means  by  which  they  may 
be  prevented. 

It  is  abfolutely  impoffible  to  enjoy  health  where  the 
perfpiration  is  not  duly  carried  on  ; but  that  can  never 
be  the  cafe  where  exercife  is  neglected.  When  the 
matter  which  ought  to  be  thrown  off  by  perfpiration  is 
retained  in  the  body,  it  vitiates  the  humours,  and  occa- 
fions  the  gout,  fevers,  rheumatifm,  &c.  Exercife 
alone  would  prevent  many  of  thofe  difeafes  which  can- 
not be  cured,  and  would  rpmove  others  where  medi- 
cine proves  ineffedual. 

A late  author,*  in  his  excellent  treatife  on  health, 
fays  that  the  weak  and  valetudinary  ought  to  make  ex- 
ercife a part  of  their  religion.  We  would  recommend 
this  not  only  to  the  weak  and  valetudinary,  but  to  ail 
whole  bufinefs  does  not  oblige  them  to  take  fufficient 
exercife,  as  fedenrary  artificers, f fhopkeepers,  flu- 


* Chcyne. 

Sedentary  occupations  ought  chiefly  to  be  followed  by  women.  They  bear 
confinement  much  better  than  men,  and  are  fitter  for  every  kind  of  bufinefs 
which  does  not  require  much  ftrength.  It  is  ridiculous  enough  to  fee  a lufty 
fellow  making  pins,  needles,  watch  wheels,  while  many  of  the  laborious  parts 
of  hiifbandry  are  carried  on  by  the  other  fex.  The  fad!  is,  we  want  men  for 
laborious  employments,  while  one  half  of  the  other  fex  are  rendered  ufdefs  for 
want  of  occupations  fuited  to  their  ftreiigth,  &c.  Were  girls  bred  to  mechanical 
employments,  we  fhould  not  fee  fuch  numbers  of  them  proftitnte  themfelves  for 
bread,  nor  find  fuch  a want  of  men  for  the  important  purpofes  of  navigation,  agri- 
culture, &c. 
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dious  perfons,  &c.  Such  ought  to  life  exercife  as  re- 
gularly as  they  take  food.  This  might  generally  be 
done  without  any  interruption  to  buhnefs  or  real  lofs 
of  time. 

No  piece  of  indolence  hurts  the  health  more  than  the 
modern  cuftom  of  lying  a bed  too  long  in  a morning. 
This  is  the  general  pradtice  in  great  towns.  The  inha- 
bitants of  cities  feldom  rife  before  eight  or  nine  o’clock  ; 
but  the  morning  is  undoubtedly  the  beft  time  for  exer- 
cife,  while  the  (^omach  is  empty,  and  the  body  refrelh- 
ed  with  deep.  Befides,  the  morning  air  braces  and 
ftrengthens  the  nerves,  and,  in  fome  meafure,  anfwers 
the  purpofe  of  a cold  bath.  Let  any  one  who  has  been 
accuftomed  to  lie  a-bed  till  eight  or  nine  o’clock,  rife 
by  fix  or  feven,  fpend  a couple  of  hours  in  walking, 
riding,  or  any  adlive  diverfion  without  doors,  and  he 
will  find  his  fpirits  cheerful  and  ferene  through  the 
day,  his  appetite  keen,  and  his  body  braced  and 
ftrengthened.  Cuftom  fopn  renders  early  rifing  agree- 
able, and  nothing  contributes  more  to  the  prefervation 
of  health. 

The  inadtive  are  continually  complaining  of  pains  of 
the  ftomach,  flatulencies,  indigeftions,  &c.  Thefe 
complaints,  which  pave  the  way  to  many  others,  are 
not  to  be  removed  by  medicines.  They  can  only  be 
cured  by  a vigorous  courfe  of  exercife,  to  which  indeed 
they  feldom  fail  to  yield. 

Exercife,  if  polfible,  ought  always  to  be  taken  in  the 
open  air.  When  that  cannot  be  done,  various  methods 
may  be  contrived  for  exercifing  the  body  within  doors, 
as  the  dumb  bell,  dancing,  fencing,  &c.  It  is  not  ne- 
celTary  to  adhere  ftridtly  to  any  particular  kind  of  exer- 
cife.  The  beft  way  is  to  take  them  by  turns,  and  to 
ufe  that  longeft  which  is  moft  fuitable  to  the  ftrength 
-and  conftitution.  Thofe  kinds  ot  exercife  which  give 
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adtion  to  moft  of  the  bodily  organs  are  always  to  be 
preferred,  as  walking,  running,  riding,  digging,  and 
fuch  like. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  that  adive  and  naanly 
diverfions  is  now  fo  little  pradifed.  Diverfions  make 
people  take  more  exercife  than  they  otherwife  would 
do,  and  are  of  the  greateft  fervice  to  fuch  as  are  not 
undOr  the  neceffity  of  labouring  for  their  bread.  As 
adive  diverfions  lofe  ground,  thofe  of  a fedentary  kind 
feem  to  prevail.  Sedentary  diverfions  are  of  no  other 
ufe  but  to  con  fume  time.  Inftead  of  relieving  the 
mind,  they  often  require  more  thought  than  either 
fludy  or  bufmefs.  Every  thing  that  induces  people  to 
fit  ftill,  unlefs  it  be  fome  necelfary  employment,  ought 
to  be  avoided. 

The  diverfions  which  afford  the  beft  exercife  are, 
hunting,  fhooting,  playing  at  cricket,  hand-ball,  golff,* 
&c.  Thefe  exercife  the  limbs,  promote  perfpiration, 
and  the  other  fecretions.  They  llkewife  ftrengthen 
the  lungs,  and  give  firmnefs  and  agility  to  the  whole 
body. 

Such  as  can,  ought  to  fpend  two  or  three  hours  a-day 
on  horfeback  ; thofe  who  cannot  ride  fliould  employ 
the  fame  time  in  walking.  Exercife  fhould  never  be 
continued  too  long.  Over-fatigue  prevents  the  benefit 
of  exercife,  and,  inftead  of  ftrengthening  the  body, 
tends  to  weaken  it. 

Every  man  fliould  lay  himfelf  under  fome  fort  of 
neceffity  to  take  exercife.  Indolence,  like  other  vices, 
when  indulged,  gains  ground,  and  at  length  becomes 
agreeable.  Hence  many  who  were  fond  of  exercife  in 

• GoUr  ii  a diverfion  very  common  in  North  Britain.  It  is  well  calcolated  for 
txerciCng  the  body,  and  may  alwajibe  taken  in  fuch  moderation,  at  neither  to 
over-heat  or  fatigue.  It  has  greatly  the  preference  over  cricket,  tennis,  or  any 
of  thofe  games  which  cannot  be  played  without  violence. 
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the  early  part  of  life,  become  quite  averfe  from  it  af- 
terwards. This  is  the  cafe  of  moft  hypochondriac 
and  gouty  people,  which  renders  their  difeafes  in  a 
great  meafure  incurable. 

In  fome  countries  laws  have  been  made,  obliging 
every  man  of  whatever  rank,  to  learn  fome  mechani- 
cal employment.  Whether  fuch  laws  were  defigned 
for  the  prefervation  of  health,  or  the  encouragement 
of  manufadture,  is  a queftion  of  no  importance.  Cer- 
tain it  is,  that  if  gentlemen  were  frequently  to  amufe 
and  exercife  themfelves  in  this  way,  it  might  have 
many  good  effedls.  They  would  at  lead  derive  as 
much  honour  from  a few  mafterly  fpecimens  of 
their  own  workmanlhip,  as  from  the  charadler  of 
having  ruined  moft  of  their  companions  by  gaming  or 
drinking.  Befides,  men  of  leifure,  by  applying  to  the 
mechanical  arts,  might  improve  them,  to  the  great 
benefit  of  fociety. ' 

Indolence  not  only  occafions  difeafes,  and  renders 
men  ufelefs  to  fociety,  but  promotes  all  manner  of  vice. 
To  fay  a man  is  idle,  is  little  better  than  to  calf  him  vi- 
cious. The  mind,  if  not  engaged  in  fome  ufeful  pur- 
fuits,  is  conftantly  in  queft  of  ideal  pleafures,  or  im- 
prefled  with  the  apprehenfion  of  fome  imaginary  evil. 
From  thefe  fources  proceed  moft  of  the  miferies  of  man- 
kind. Certainly  man  was  never  intended  to  be  idle. 
Inadtivity  fruftrates  the  very  defign  of  his  creation  ; 
whereas  an  adlive  life  is  the  beft  guardian  of  virtue,  and 
the  greateft  prefervative  of  health. 
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CHAP.  VI. 

. OF  SLEEP  AND  CLOTHING. 

SLEEP,  as  well  as  diet,-  ought  to  be  duly  regulated. 

Too  little  deep  weakens  the  nerves,  exhaufts  the 
fpirits,  and  occafions  difeafes ; and  too  much  renders 
the  mind  dull,  the  body  grofs,  and  difpofes  to  apo- 
plexies, lethargies,  &c.  A medium  ought  therefore 
to  be  obferved  ; but  this  is  not  eafy  to  fix.  Children 
require  more  fleep  than  grown  perfons,  the  laborious 
than  the  idle,  and  fuch  as  eat  and  drink  freely,  than 
thofe  who  live  abftemioufly.  Befides,  the  real  quan- 
tity of  fleep  cannot  be  mealured  by  time  ; as  one  per- 
fon  wdll  be  more  refreflied  by  five  or  fix  hours  fleep, 
than  another  by  eight  or  ten. 

Children  may  always  be  allowed  to  take  as  much 
fleep  as  they  pleafe  ; but  for  adults,  fix  or  feven  hours 
is  certainly  fufficient,  and  no  one  ought  to  exceed 
eight.  Thofe  who  lie  a-bed  more  than  eight  hours 
may  flumber,  but  they  can  hardly  be  faid  to  fleep ; 
fuch  generally  tols  and  dream  away  the  fore*part  ot 
the  night,  fink  to  reft  towards  morning,  and  dofe  till 
noon.  The  beft  way  to  make  fleep  found  and  refrefti- 
ing  is  to  rife  betimes.  The  cuftom  of  lying  a-bed  for 
nine  or  ten  hours  not  only  makes  the  fleep  lefs  re- 
frelhing,  but  relaxes  the  folids,  and  greatly  weakens 
the  conftitution. 

Nature  points  out  night  as  the  proper  feafon  for 
fleep.  Nothing  more  certainly  deftroys  the  conftitu- 
tion than  night-watching.  It  is  a great  pity  that  a prac- 
tice fo  deftrudtive  to  health  (hould  be  fo  much  in 
fafhion.  How  quickly  the  want  of  reft  in  due  feafon 
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will  blaft  the  moft  blooming  complexion,  or  ruin  the 
beft  conftitiition,  is  evident  from  the  ghaftly  counte- 
nances of  thofe  who,  as  the  phrafe  is,  turn  day  into 
night,  and  night  into  day. 

To  make  deep  refrefhing,  the  following  things  are 
neceflary  : Firft,  to  take  fufficient  exercife  in  the  open 
air  ; next  to  eat  a light  fupper  ; and,  lafUy,  to  lie  down 
with  a mind  as  cheerful  and  ferene  as  poffible. 

It  is  certain,  that  too  much  exercife  will  prevent 
deep,  as  well  as  too  little.  We  feldom,  however,  hear 
the  adive  and  laborious  complain  of  reftlefs  nights.  It 
is  the  indolent  and  llothful  who  generally  have  thefe 
complaints.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  a bed  of  down 
fhould  not  be  refrelliing  to  a perfon  wTo  fits  all  day  in 
an  eafy  chair  ? A great  part  of  the  pleafure  of  life  con- 
fifts  in  alternate  reft  and  motion  ; but  they  who  neg- 
led  the  latter,  can  never  relilli  the  former.  The  la- 
bourer enjoys  more  true  luxury  in  plain  food  and  found 
deep,  than  is  to  be  found  in  fumptuous  tables  and 
downy  pillows,  where  exercife  is  wanting. 

That  light  fuppers  caufe  found  deep,  is  true  even  to 
a proverb.  Many  perfons,  if  they  exceed  the  lead;  at 
that  meal,  are  lure  to  have  uneafy  nights  ; and,  if  they 
fall  adeep,  the  load  and  oppreffion  on  their  ftomach 
and  fpirits  occadon  frightful  dreams,  broken  and  dif- 
turbed  repofe,  the  night- mare,  &c.  Were  the  fame 
perfons  to  go  to  bed  with  a light  fupper,  or  fit  up  till 
that  meal  was  pretty  well  digeded,  they  would  enjoy 
found  deep,  and  rife  refrefhed  and  chearful.  There 
are,  indeed,  forne  people  who  cannot  deep  unlefs  they 
have  eat  fome  folid  food  at  night,  but  this  does  not  im- 
ply the  necedity  of  a heavy  fupper  ; belides,  thefe  are 
generally  perfons  who  have  accudomed  therafelves  to 
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this  method,  and  who  do  not  take  a fufficient  quantity 
of  folid  food  and  exercife. 

Nothing  more  certainly  difturhs  our  repofe  than 
anxiety.  When  the  mind  is  not  at  eafe,  one  feldom 
enjoys  found  fleep.  The  greateft  of  human  bleffings 
flies  the  wretched,  and  vifits  the  happy,  the  cheerful, 
and  the  gay. 

Tir’d  Nature’s  sweet  restorer,  balmy  Sleep  ! 

He,  like  the  world,  his  ready  visit  pays 

Where  Fortune  smiles  ; the  wretched  he  forsakes  j 

Swift,  on  his  downy  pinion  flies  from  woe. 

And  lights  on  lids  unsully’d  with  a tear. 

This  is  a fufficient  reafon  why  every  man  ffiould  endea- 
vour to  be  as  eafy  in  his  mind  as  poffible  when  he  goes 
to  reft.  Many,  by  indulging  grief  and  anxious 
thought,  have  baniffied  found  fleep  fo  long,  that  they 
could  never  afterwards  enjoy  it. 

Sleep,  when  taken  in  the  fore- part  of  the  night,  is 
generally  reckoned  moft  refreffiing.  Whether  this  be 
the  effed  of  habit  or  not,  is  hard  to  fay ; but  as  moft 
people  are  accuftonied  to  go  early  to  bed  when  young, 
it  may  be  prefumed  that  fteep,  at  this  feafon,  will  prove 
moft  refreffiing  to  them  ever  after.  Whether  the  fore- 
part of  the  night  be  beft  for  fleep  or  not,  furely  the 
fore-part  of  the  day  is  fitteft  both  for  bufinefs  and 
amufement.  I hardly  ever  knew  an  early  rifer  who 
did  not  enjoy’’  a good  ftate  of  health. 

Of  Clothing. 

The  clothing  ought  to  be  fuited  to  ffie  climate. 
Cuftom  has,  no  doubt,  a very  great  influence  in  this 
article ; but  no  cufloni  can  ever  change  the  nature  of 
things  lb  far,  as  to  render  the  fame  clothing  fit  for  an 
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inhabitant  of  Nova  Zembla,  and  the  ifland  of  Jamaica. 
It  is  not  indeed  neceffary  to  obferve  an  exadb  propor- 
tion between  the  quantity  of  clothes  we  wear,  and  the 
degree  of  latitude  which  we  inhabit ; but  at  the  fame 
time  proper  attention  ought  to  be  paid  to  it,  as  well 
. as  to  the  opennefs  of  the  country,  the  frequency  and 
violence  of  ftorms,  &c. 

In  youth,  while  the  blood  is  hot,  and  the  perfpiration 
free,  it  is  lefs  neceffary  to  cover  the  body  with  a great 
quantity  of  clothes  ; but  in  the  decline  of  life,  when  the 
fkin  becomes  rigid,  and  the  humours  more  cool,  the 
clothing  (hould  be  increafed.  Many  difeafes  in  the  latter 
period  of  life  proceed  from  a defed:  of  perfpiration  ; 
Thefe  may,  in  fome  meafure,  be  prevented  by  a fuit- 
able  addition  to  the  cloathing,  or  by  wearing  fuch 
as  are  better  calculated  for  promoting  the  difcharge 
from  the  fkin,  as  clothes  made  of  cotton,  flannel, 
&c. 

The  clothing  ought  likewife  to  be  fuited  to  the  fea- 
fon  of  the  year.  Clothing  may  be  warm  enough  for 
fummer,  which  is  by  no  means  fufficient  for  wnnter. 
The  greatefl;  caution,  however,  is  neceffary  in  making 
thefe  changes.  We  ought  neither  to  put  off  our  winter 
clothes  too  foon,  nor  to  wear  our  fummer  ones  too 
long.  In  this  country,  the  winter  often  fets  in  very 
early  with  great  rigour,  and  we  have  frequently'  cold 
weather  even  after  the  commencement  of  the  fummer 
months.  It  would  likewife  be  prudent  not  to  make 
t e change  all  at  once,  biit  to  do  it  gradually  ; and,  in- 
ee  , the  change  of  apparel  in  this  climate  ought  to  be 

efpecially  among  thofe  who  have 
pafled  the  meridian  of  life. 

r often  become  hurtful  by  their  being  made 

ubiervient  to  the  purpofes  of  pride  or  vanity.  Man- 
mc , in  all  ages,  feein  to  have  confidered  clothes  la 
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tins  view  ; accordingly,  their  falhion  and  figure  havp 
been  continually  varying,  with  very  little  regard  either 
to  health,  the  climate,  or  conveniency. 

Even  the  human  fhapeis  often  attempted  tobe  mend- 
ed by  drefs,  and  thofe  who  know  no  better,  believe 
that  mankind  would  be  monftrous  without  its  aflif- 
tance.  All  attempts  of  this  nature  are  highly  perni- 
cious. The  moft  deftrudive  of  them  in  this  country 
is  that  of  fqueezing  the  ftomach  and  bowels  into  as 
narrow  a compafs  as  poffible,  to  procure,  what  is 
falfely  called  a fine  fhape.  By  this  pradice  the  adion 
of  the  homach  and  bowels,  the  motion  of  the  heart 
and  lungs,  and  almoft  all  the  vital  fundions,  are 
obftruded.  Hence  proceed  indigeftions,  fyncopes, 
or  fainting-fits,  coughs,  confumptions  of  the  lungs,  &c. 
The  feet  often  fuffer  by  preflure.  How  a fmall  foot 
came  to  be  reckoned  genteel,  I will  not  pretend  to  fay  ; 
but  certain  it  is,  that  this  notion  has  made  many  per- 
fons  lame.  Almoft  nine-tenths  of  mankind  a»e  trou- 
bled with  corns — a difeafe  that  is  fefdom  or  never  oc- 

cafioned  but  by  ftrait  (hoes. 

Corns  are  not  only  very  troublefome,  but  by  render- 
ing people  unable  to  walk,  they  may  likewife  be  con- 
lidered  as  the  remote  caufe  of  other  dileafe.->. 

In  fixing  on  clothes,  due  care  fhould  be  taken  to 
avoid  all  tight  bandages.  Garters,  buckles,  &c.  when 
drawn  too  tight,  not  only  prevent  the  dee  motion  and 
. ufe  of  the  parts  about  which  they  are  bound,  but  like- 
wife obftmd  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  which  pre- 
vents the  equal  nourifhment  and  growth  of  thele 
parts,  and  occafions  various  difeafes.  1 ight  banda- 
ges about  the  neck,  as  flocks,  cravats,  necklaces,  &c. 
are  extremely  dangerous.  Tliey  obflrud  the  blood  m 
its  courfe  from  the  brain,  by  which  means  hcad-achs, 
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vertigoes,  apoplexies,  and  other  fatal  difeafes,  are  often 
occafioned. 

The  perfe(Stion  of  drefs  is  to  be  eafy  and  clean. 
Nothing  can  be  more  ridiculous,  than  for  one  to 
make  himfelf  a Have  to  fine  clothes.  Such  a one,  and 
many  fuch  there  are,  would  rather  remain  as  fixed  as 
a ftatue  from  morning  till  night,  than  difcompofe  a 
fingle  hair,  or  alter  the  pofition  of  a pin.  Were  we 
to  recommend  any  particular  pattern  for  drefs,  it  would 
be  that  which  is  worn  by  the  people  called  Quakers. 
They  are  always  neat,  clean,  and  often  elegant,  with- 
out any  thing  fuperfluous.  What  others  lay  out  in 
tawdry  laces,  ruffles,  and  ribbands,  they  bellow  upon 
fuperior  cleanlinefs.  Finery  is  only  the  affedation  of 
drefs,  and  very  often  covers  a great  deal  of  dirt. 

We  lhall  only  add  with  regard  to  clothing,  that  it 
ought  not  only  to  be  fuited  t;o  the  climate,  the  feafon 
of  the  year,  and  the  period  of  life,  but  likevvife  to  the 
temperature  and  conftitution.  Robuft  perfons  are 
able  to  endure  either  cold  or  heat  better  than  the  deli- 
cate ; confequently  may  be  lefs  attentive  to  their 
clothing.  But  the  precife  quantity  of  clothes  necefla- 
ry  for  any  perfon  cannot  be  determined  by  reafoning. 
It  is  entirely  a matter  of  experience,  and  every  man  is 
the  bell  judge  for  himfelf  what  quantity  of  clothes  is 
necelfary  to  keep  him  warm. 


CHAP.  VII. 

OF  mTEMPERANCE, 

A Modern  author  (Rouffeau)  obferves,  that 
temperance  and  exercife  are  the  two  bed  phy- 
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ficians  in  the  world.  He  might  have  added,  that  if 
thefe  were  duly  regarded,  there  would  be  little  occa- 
fion  for  any  other.  Temperance  may  juftly  be  called 
the  parent  of  health  ; yet  numbers  of  mankind  act  as 
if  they  thought  difeafes  and  death  too  flow  in  their 
progrefs,  and  by  intemperance  and  debauch  feem  as  it 
Avere  to  lolicit  their  approach. 

The  danger  of  intemperance  appears  from  the  very 
conftrudion  of  the  human  body.  Health  depends 
on  that  ftate  of  the  folids  and  fluids  which  fits  them 
for  the  due  performance  of  the  vital  fundUons  ; and  fo 
long  as  thefe  go  regularly  on,  we  are  found  and 
well ; but  whatever  diflurbs  them  neceflTarily  im- 
pairs health.  Intemperance  never  fails  to  diforder  the 
whole  animal  oeconomy  it  hurts  the  digeftion,  re- 
laxes the  nerves,  renders  the  different  fecretions  irre- 
gular, vitiates  the  humours,  and  occafions  numberlefs 
dileafes. 

The  analogy  between  the  nourifiiment  of  plants  and 
animals  affords  a ftrong  proof  of  the  danger  of  intem- 
perance. Moifture  and  manure  greatly  promote  vege- 
tation ; yet  an  over-quantity  of  either  will  entirely  pre- 
vent it.  The  beft  things  become  hurtful,  nay,  del- 
truftlve,  when  carried  to  excefs.  Hence  we  learn, 
that  the  higheft  degree  of  human  wifdom  confifts  in 
regulating  our  appetites  and  paffions  fo  as  to  avoid  all 
extremes.  It  is  that  alone,  which  entitles  us  to  the 
charad;er  of  rational  beings.  The  flave  of  appetite 
will  ever  be  the  dlfgrace  of  human  nature. 

The  Author  of  Nature  hath  endued  us  with  various 
paffions,  for  the  propagation  of  the  fpecies,  the  pre- 
iervation  of  the  individual,  &c.  Intemperance  is  the 
abufe  of  thefe  paffions  ; and  moderation  confifts  in 
the  proper  regulation  of  them,  . Men,  not  contented 
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with  fatisfying  the  fimple  calls  of  nature,  create  artifi- 
cial wants,  and  are  perpetually  in  fearch  after  fome- 
thing  that  may  gratify  them  ; but  imaginary  wants 
can  never  be  gratified.  Nature  is  content  with  little ; 
but  luxury  knows  no  bounds.  Hence  the  epicure, 
the  drunkard,  and  the  debauchee,  feldom  ftop  in 
their  career  till  their  money  or  their  conftitutions 
fail  ; then,  indeed,  they  generally  fee  their  error  when 
too  late. 

It  is  impoflible  to  lay  down  fixed  rules  with  regard 
to  diet,  on  account  of  the  different  conrtitutions  of 
mankind.  The  moft  ignorant  perfon,  however,  cer- 
tainly knows  what  is  meant  by  excels  ; and  it  is  in  the 
power  of  every  man,  if  he  choofes,  to  avoid  it. 

The  great  rule  of  diet  is  to  ftudy  fimplicity.  Na- 
ture delights  in  the  moft  plain  and  fimple  food,  and 
every  animal,  except  man,  follows  her  didates.  Man 
alone  riots  at  large,  and  ranfacks  the  whole  creation  in 
queft  of  luxuries,  to  his  own  deftruclion.  An  elegant 
writer  (Addifon)  of  the  laft  age  fpeaks  thus  of  intem- 
perance in  diet ; “ For  my  part,  when  I behold  a fa- 
fhionable  table  fet  out  in  all  its  magnificence,  I fancy 
that  I fee  gouts  and  dropfies,  fevers  and  lethargies,  with 
other  innumerable  diftempers,  lying  in  ambufcade 
among  the  difhes.” 

Nor  is  intemperance  in  other  things  lefs  deftrudive 
than  in  diet.  How  quickly  does  the  immoderate  pur- 
juit  of  carnal  pleafures,  or  the  abufe  of  intoxicating 
liquors,  ruin  the  heft  conftitutien ! Indeed,  thefe 
vices  generally  go  hand  in  hand.  Flence  it  is  that  we 
Jo  often  behold  the  votaries  of  Bacchus  and  Venus, 
even  ^ cue  they  have  arrived  at  the  prime  of  life,  worn 
out  wit  difeafes,  and  haftening  with  Iwift  pace  to  an 
untimely  grave.  Did  men  refled  on  the  painful  dif- 
eales  and  premature  deaths,  which  are  daily  occafioned 
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by  intemperance,  it  would  be  fufficient  to  make  them 
{brink  back  with  horror  from  the  indulgence  even  of 
their  darling  pleafures. 

Intemperance  does  not  hurt  its  votaries  alone  ; the 
innocent  too  often  feel  the  direful  effecfts  of  it.  How 
many  wretched  orphans  are  to  be  feen  embracing  dung- 
hills, whofe  parents  regardlefs  of  the  future,  fpent  in 
riot  and  debauch  what  might  have  ferved  to  bring  up 
their  offspring  in  a decent  manner  ! How  often  do  we 
behold  the  miferable  mother,  with  her  helplefs  infants, 
pining  in  want,  while  the  cruel  father  is  indulging  his 
infatiate  appetites ! 

Families  are  not  only  reduced  to  mifery,  but  even 
extirpated,  by  intemperance.  Nothing  tends  fo  much 
to  prevent  propagation,  and  to  fhorten  the  lives  of 
children,  as  the  intemperance  of  parents.  The  poor 
man  who  labours  all  day,  and  at  night  lies  down  con- 
tented with  his  humble  fare,  can  boaft  a numerous 
offspring,  while  his  pampered  lord,  funk  in  eale  and 
luxury,  often  languifhes  without  an  heir  to  his  ample 
fortunes.  Even  flates  and  empires  feel  the  influence 
of  intemperance,  and  rife  or  fall  as  it  prevails. 

Inftead  of  mentioning  the  different  kinds  of  Intem- 
perance, and  pointing  out  their  influence  upon  health, 
we  fhall  only,  by  way  of  example,  make  a few  obier- 
vations  on  one  particular  fpecies  of  that  vice,  viz.  the 
abufe  of  intoxicating  liquors. 

Every  a6l  of  intoxication  puts  nature  to  the  expence 
of  a fever,  in  order  to  dlfcharge  the  poifonous  draught. 
When  this  Is  repeated  almofl;  every  day,  it  is  eafy  to 
forefee  the  confequences.  That  conftitution  muft  be 
ftrong  Indeed,  which  Is  able  long  to  hold  Out  under  a 
daily  fever  ! But  fevers  occafioned  by  drinking  do  riot 
always  go  off  in  a day  ; they  frequently  end  in  an  in- 
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flammatlon  of  the  breaft,  liver,  or  brain,  and  produce 
fatal  elfeds.* 

Tiiough  the  drunkard  fhould  not  fall  by  acute  dif- 
eafes,  he  ieldom  efcapes  thofe  of  a chronic  kind.  In- 
toxicating liquors,  when  ufed  to  excefs,  weaken  the 
bowels,  and  fpoil  the  digeftion  ; they  deftroy  the 
powers  of  the  nerves,  and  occafion  paralytic  and  con- 
vulfive  diforders  ; they  likewife  heat  and  inflame  the 
blood,  deftroy  its  balfamic  quality^  render  it  unfit 
for  circulation,  and  the  nourilhment  of  the  body. 
Hence  obftrudions,  atrophies,  dropfies,  and  confump- 
tions  of  the  lungs.  Thefe  are  the  common  ways  in 
which  drunkards  make  their  exit.  Difeafes  of  this 
kind,  when  brought  on  by  hard' drinking,  feldom  ad- 
mit of  a cure. 

Many  people, injure  their  health  by  drinking,  who 
feldom  get  drunk.  The  continual  habit  of  foaking,  as 
it  is  called,  though  its  efteds  be  not  fo  violent,  is  not 
lefs  pernicious.  When  the  velTels  are  kept  conftant- 
ly  full  and  upon  the  ftretch^  the  difFerent  digeftions 
can  neither  be  duly  performed,  nor  the  humours  pro- 

• We  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  the  following  paragraph  from  Dr.  Darwin’s 
Zoonomia,  where,  treating  upon  the  difeafes  produced  by  the  ufe  of  fermented  and 
fpirituous  liquors,  he  fays, I (hall  conclude  this  fedion  upon  the  difeafes  of  the 
liver,  induced  by  fpirituousliquors,  with  the  well  known  ft  ory  of  Prometheus,  which 
feems,  indeed,  to  have  been  invented  by  phyQcians,  in  thofe  ancient  times,  when 
all  things  were  clothed  in  hierogylphic,  or  in  fable. — Prometheus  was  painted  as 
dealing  fire  from  heaven,  which  might  well  reprefent  the  inflammable  fpirit  pro- 
duced by  fermentation,  which  may  be  faid  to  enliven  or  animate  the  man  of  clay  ; 
whence  the  conquefts  of  Bacchus,  as  well  as  the  temporary  mirth  and  noife  of  his 
devotees;  but  the  after  punifhment  ol  thofe,  who  deal  the  accurfed  fire,  is  a V'^l- 
ti/rr  gnawing  the  liver,  and  well  allegorifes  the  poor  inebriate,  lingering  under 
painful  difeafes  of  the  liver,  for  years”. — When  the  expediency  of  laving  a further 
tax  out  he  diftillation  of  fpirituous  liquors  was  canvaffed  before  the  Houle  of  Com- 
mom,  fome  years  ago,  it  was  faid  of  the  diftillers,  witti  great  truth,  They  take  the 
rea  from  the  people y and  convert  it  into  poison  ! Yet  is  this  manufadlory  of  difeafe 
permitted  to  continue,  by  paying  into  the  Treafury  about  a million  yearly.  And 
t u‘  under  the  name  of  rum,  brandy,  gin,  whifky,  ufquebaugh,  wine,  cyder, 
eei , porter,  alkohol,  is  become  the  bane  of  the  Chriftian  world,  as  opium  of  the 
Alahomedans. 

^ o 
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perly  prepared.  Hence  moft  people  of  this  charader 
are  afflided  with  the  gout,  the  gravel,  ulcerous  fores 
in  the  legs,  &c.  If  thele  diforders  do  not  appear,  they 
are  feized  with  low  fpirits,  hypochondriacal  affedions, 
and  other  fymptoms  of  indigeftion. 

Confumptions  are  now  fo  common,  that  it  is  thought 
one-tenth  of  the  ii\habitants  of  great  towns  die  of 
that  difeafe.  Hard  drinking  is  no  doubt  one  of  the 
caufes  to  which  we  muft  impute  the  increafe  of  con- 
fumptions. The  great  quantities  of  vifcid  malt  liquor 
drank  by  the  common  people  of  England,  cannot 
fail  to  render  the  blood  fizy  and  unfit  for  circulation ; 
from  whence  proceed  obftrudions  and  inflammations 
of  the  lungs.  There  are  few  great  ale- drinkers  who 
are  not  phthifical ; nor  is  that  to  be  wondered  at,  coa- 
fidering  the  glutinous  and  almoft  indigeftable  nature  of 
ftrong  ale. 

Thofe  who  drink  ardent  fpirits  or  ftrong  wines  run 
ftill  greater  hazard : Thefe  liquors  heat  and  inflame  the 
blood,  and  tear  the  tender  veffels  of  the  lungs  to  pieces; 
yet  fo  great  is  the  confumption  of  them  in  this  country, 
that  one  would  almoft  be  induced  to  think  that  the  in- 
habitants lived  upon  them. 

The  habit  c»f  drinking  proceeds  frequently  from  mis- 
fortunes in  life.  The  milerable  fly  to  it  for  relief : 
it  affords  them  indeed  a temporary  eafe  ; but,  alas  ! 
this  folace  is  fhort-lived  ; and  when  it  is  over,  the  fpi- 
rits fink  as  much  below  their  natural  pitch  as  they  had 
before  been  raifed  above  it.  Hence  a repetition  of  the 
dofe  becomes  neceffary,  and  every  freflr  dofe  makes 
way  for  another,  till  the  unhappy  wretch  becomes  a 
flave  to  the  bottle,  and  at  length  iails  a facrifice  to  what 
at  firft  perhaps  was  taken  only  as  a medicine.  No 
man  is  lo  dejeded  as  the  drunkard  when  his  debauch 
is  gone  oft”.  Hence  it  is,  that  thofe  who  have  the 
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jgreateft  flow  of  fpirits  while  the  glafs  circulates  freely 
tre  of  all  others  the  moft  melancholy  when  fober,  and 
often  put  an  end  to  their  own  miferable  exiflence  in  a 

fit  of  fpleen  or  ill  humour. 

Drunkennefs  not  only  proves  deftrudive  to  health, 
but  likewile  to  the  faculties  of  the  mind.  It  is  ftrange 
that  creatures  who  value  themfelves  on  account  of  a lu- 
perior  degree  of  reafon  to  that  of  brutes,  fhould  take 
pleafure  in  linking  fo  far  below  them.  When  fuch  as 
voluntarily  deprive  themfelves  of  the  ufe  of  reafon,  to 
continue  ever  after  in  that  condition,  it  would  feem  but 
a juft  punifhment.  Though  this  be  not  the  confe- 
quence  of  one  adl  of  intoxication,  it  feldom  fails  to  fuc- 
ceed  a courle  of  it.  By  a habit  of  drinking,  the  great- 
eft  genius  is  often  reduced  to  a mere  ideqt.* 

Intoxication  is  peculiarly  hurtful  to  young  per- 
fons.  It  heats  their  blood,  impairs  their  ftrength,  and 
obftruds  their  growth  ; befides,  the  irequent  ufe  of 
ftrong  liquors  in  the  early  part  oi  life  deftroys  the 
good  effects  of  them  afterwards.  Thofe  who  make  a 
practice  of  drinking  generous  licpiors  when  young,  can- 
not expedl  to  reap  any  benefit  from  them  as  a cordial  in 
the  decline  of  life. 

Drunkennefs  is  not  only  in  itfelf  a moft  abomi- 
nable vice,  but  it  is  an  inducement  to  many  others. 
There  is  hardly  any  crime  fo  horrid  that  the  drunk- 
ard will  not  perpetrate  for  the  love  of  liquor.  We 

* It  is  amazing  that  cur  improvements  in  arts,  learning,  and  polittnefs,  have  not 
put  the  barbarous  cudom  of  drinking  to  excefs  out  of  fafhion.  It  is  indeed  lels 
common  in  South  Britain  than  it  was  formerly  ; but  it  ftill  prevails  veiy  much  in 
the  North,  where  thisrelic  of  barbarity  it  miftaken  for  hofpitality.  There  no  man 
is  fuppofed  to  entertain  his  guefls  well  w ho  does  not  tnake  them  drunk.  Forcing 
people  to  drink  is  certainly  the  greatefl  piece  of  rudcnefs  that  any  man  can  be  guilty 
of.  Manlinefs,  contiplailance,  or  mere  {yood-nature,  may  induce  a man  to  take  his 
glafs,  if  urged  to  it,  at  a time  when  he  might  as  well  take  poilon.  Thecydom  of 
drinking  to  excefs  has  long  btin  cut  of  fadiion  in  France  ; and,  as  it  begins'to  lofe 
ground  among  the  politer  pan  of  the  Englifh,  we  hope  it  will  fpon  be  banidicd 
, from  every  part  of  this  ifland. 
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have  known  mothers  fell  their  children’s  clothes,  the 
food  that  they  (hoiild  have  eat,  and  afterwards  even 
the  infants  themfelves,  in  order  to  purchafe  the  accurf- 
ed  draught. 


CHAP.  VIII. 

OF  CLEANLINESS. 

r¥lHE  want  of  deanlinefs  is  a fault  which  admits  of 
no  excufe.  Where  water  can  be  had  for  no- 
thing, it  is  furely  in  the  power  of  every  perfon  to  be 
clean.  The  continual  difcharge  from  our  bodies  by 
perfpiration,  renders  frequent  change  of  apparel  necef- 
fary.  Changing  apparel  greatly  promotes  the  fecretion 
from  the  fkin,  fo  neceflary  for  health.  When  that 
matter  which  ought  to  be  carried  off  by  perfpiration  is 
either  retained  in  the  body,  or  refor.bed  from  dirty 
clothes,  it  muft  occasion  difeafes. 

Difeafes  of  the  fkin  may  be  caught  by  infedion,  or 
brought  on  by  poor  living,  unwholefome  food,  &c. 
but  they  will  feldom  continue  long  where  deanlinefs 
prevails.  To  the  lame  caufe  muft  we  impute  the  va- 
rious kinds  of  vermin  which  infeft  the  human  body, 
houfes,  &c.  Thefe  may  always  be  banifhed  by  clean- 
linefs  alone,  and  wherever  they  abound,  we  have  rea- 
fon  to  believe  it  is  negleded. 

One  common  caufe  of  putrid  and  malignant  fevers 
is  the  want  of  deanlinefs.  T hcfe  fevers  commonly  be- 
gin among  the  inhabitants  of  dofe  dirty  houfes,  who 
breathe  unwiiolefome  air,  take  little  exercife,  and  wear 
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<3irty  clothes.  There  the  infedion  is  generally  hatch- 
ed, which  often  fpreads  far  and  wide,  to  the  deftruc- 
tion  of  many.  Hence  cleanlinefs  may  be  confidered 
as  an  objed  of  public  attention.  It  is  not  fufficient 
that  I be  clean  inyfelf,  while  the  want  of  it  in  my 
neighbour  affeds  my  health  as  well  as  his.  If  dirty 
people  cannot  be  removed  as  a common  nuifance,  they 
ought,  at  leaft,  to  be  avoided  as  infedious.  All  who 
regard  their  health  fhould  keep  at  a diftance  even  from  ' 
their  habitations. 

In  places  where  great  numbers  of  people  are  col- 
leded,  cleanliness  becomes  of  the  utmoft  importance. 

It  is  well  known  that  infedious  difeafes  are  communi- 
cated by  tainted  air.  Every  thing,  therefore,  which 
tends  to  pollute  the  air,  or  Ipread  the  infedion,  ought, 
with  the  utmoft  care,  to  be  guarded  againft.  For  this 
reafon,  in  great  towns,  no  filth,  of  any  kind,  ihould 
be  permitted  to  lie  upon  theftreets.  Nothing  is  more 
apt  to  convey  infedion  than  the  excrements  of  the 
difeafed. 

In  many  great  towns  the  flreets  are  little  better  than 
dung-hills,  being  frequently  covered  with  afiies,  dung, 
and  naftinefs  of  every  kind.  Even  flaughter-houfes, 
or  killing  fhambles,  are  often  to  be  feen  in  the  very 
centre  of  great  towns.  The  putrid  blood,  excrements, 
&c.  with  which  thefe  places  are  generally  covered, 
cannot  fail  to  taint  the  air,  and  render  it  unwholefome. 
How  eafily  might  this  be  prevented  by  adive  magif- 
trates,  who  have  k always  in  their  power  to  make  pro- 
per laws  relative  to  things  of  this  nature,  and  to  enforce 
the  obfervance  of  them  ! 

We  are  forry  to  fay,  that  the  importance  of  general 
cleanlinefs  does  not  leem  to  be  fufficiently  underftood 
by  the  magiftrates  of  moft  great  towns  in  Britain  ; 

^ tough  health  and  pleafure  all  confpire  to  recora- 
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mend  an  attention  to  it.  Nothing  can  be  more 
agreeable  to  the  fenfes,  more  to  the  honour  of  the  in- 
habitants, or  more  conducive  to  their  health,  than  a 
clean  town  ; nor  can  any  thing  irnprefsa  ftranger  with 
a more  difrefpedlful  idea  of  any  people  than  its  oppo- 
fite.  Whatever  pretentions  people  may  make  to  learn- 
ing, politenefs,  or  civilization,  \ye  will  venture  to  affirm 
that  while  they  neglect  cleanlinefs,  they  are  in  a ftate 
of  barbarity.* 

The  pealants  in  mofl  countries  feem  to  hold  cleanli- 
nefs  in  a fort  of  contempt.  Were  it  not  for  the  open 
fituation  of  their  houfes,  they  would  often  feel  the  bad 
effeds  of  this  difpofition.  One  feldom  fees  a farm 
houfe  without  a dunghill  before  the  door,  and  fre- 
' quently  the  cattle  and  their  mafters  lodge  under  the 
fame  roof.  Pealants  are  likewife  extemely  carelefs 
with  relped  to  change  of  apparel,  keeping  their 
houfes,  &c.  clean.  This  is  merely  the  effed  of  in- 
dolence and  a dirty  difpofition.  Habit  may  indeed 
render  it  lefs  difagreeable  to  them,  but  no  habit  can 
ever  make  it  falutary  to  wear  dirty  clothes  or  breathe 
unwholefome  air. 

As  many  articles  <.f  diet  come  through  the  hands  of 
peafants,  every  method  fhould  be  taken  to  encourage 
and  promote  habits  of  cleanlinefs  among  them. 

This,  for  example,  might  be  done  by  giving  a fmall 
premium  to  the  perfon  who  brings  the  cleaneft  and 
heft  article  of  any  kind  to  market,  as  butter,  cheefe, 
&c.  and  by  puniffiing  feverely  thofe  who  bring  it  dirty. 
Thefam.e  method  ffiould  be  taken  with  butchers, bakers, 

• In  ancient  Rome,  the  greatcft  men  did  not  think  cleanlinefs  ah  objed  unworthy 
of  their  attention.  Pliny  fays, the  Cloacje,  or  common  fewersforthe  conveyance 
of  filth  and  naflinefs  from  the  city,  where  the  greateft  of  all  the  public  works  snd 
heftows  higher  encomiums  upon  Tharquinius,  Agrippa,  and  others,  w ho  made  anq 
iniprovfcd  them,  than  on  thole  who  atchievtd  the  greateft  conquefts. 
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brewers,  and  all  who  are  employed  in  preparing  the 
neceflaries  of  life. 

In  camps  the  ftrifteft  regard  (hoiild  be  paid  to  clean- 
linefs.  By  negligence  in  this  matter,  infedllous  dif- 
eafes  are  often  fpread  amongft  a whole  army,  and  fre- 
quently more  die  of  thefe  than  by  the  fword.  The 
Jews,  during  their  encampments  in  the  wildernefs,  re- 
ceived particular  inftru6Hons  with  refped  to  cleanli- 
nefs.*  The  rules  enjoined  them  ought  to  be  obferv- 
ed  by  all  in  the  like  fituation.  Indeed,  the  whole  fyf- 
tem  of  laws  delivered  to  that  people  has  a manifeft  ten- 
dency to  promote  cleanlinefs.  Whoever  confiders  the 
nature  of  their  climate,  and  the  difeafes  to  which  they 
were  liable,  will  at  once  fee  their  propriety. 

It  is  remarkable,  that,  in  the  moft  eaftern  countries, 
cleanlinefs  makes  a great  part  of  their  religion.  The 
Mahometan,  as  well  as  the  Jewilh  religion,  enjoins  va- 
rious bathings,  walkings,  and  purifications.  No  doubt 
thefe  might  be  defigned  to  reprefent  inward  purity,  but 
they  were  at  the  fame  time  calculated  for  the  preferva- 
tion  of  health.  However  whimfical  thefe  wafhings 
may  appear  to  fome,  few  things  would  tend  more  to 
prevent  difeafes  than  a proper  attention  to  many  of 
them.  Were  every  perfon,  for  example,  after  vifit- 
ing  the  fick,  handling  a dead  body,  or  touching  any 
thing  that  may  convey  infedtion,  to  wafh  before  he 
went  into  company,  or  fit  down  to  meat,  he  would 
run  lefs  hazard  either  of  catching  the  infedfion  himfelf, 
or  of  communicating  it  to  others. 

frequent  wafhing  not  only  removes  the  filth  and 
or  es  which  adhere  to  the  fkin,  but  likewife  promotes 

»broZ?.**an^.k  the  camp,  whither  thou  lhalt  go  forth 

lhalt  eafe  thvWf  “ paddle  upon  thy  weapon  ; And  it  (liall  be  when  thou 

that  «ver 


Deuter.Chap.  xxii.  tm.  la,  13. 
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the  perfpiration,  braces  the  body,  and  enlivens  the 
I'pirits.  How  lefreHied,  how  cheerful,  and  agreeable, 
dees  one  feel  oh  being  fhaved,  walhed,  and  Ihifted ; 
efpecially  when  thefe  offices  have  been  neglected  long- 
er than  ufual. 

The  eaftern  cuftom  of  wafhing  the  feet  is  a very 
agreeable  piece  of  cleanlinefs,  and  contributes  greatly 
to  the  prefervation  of  health.  The  fweat  and  dirt  with 
which  thefe  parts  are  frequentlv  covered,  cannot  fail 
to  obftrud;  the  perfpiration.  This  piece  of  cleanlinefs 
would  often  prevent  colds  and  fevers.  Were . people 
careful  to  bathe  their  feet  and  legs  in  lukewarm  water 
at  night,  after  being  expofed  to  cold  or  wet  through 
the  day,  they  would  feldom  experience  the  ill  effedts 
which  often  proceed  from  thefe  eaufes. 

A proper  attention  to  cleanlinefs  is  no  where  more 
necefiary  than  on  fhipboardr  If  epidemical  diftempers 
break  out  there,  no  one  can  be  fafe.  The  beft  way  to 
prevent  them,  is  to  take  care  that  the  whole  company 
be  cleanly  in  their  clothes,  bedding,  &c.  When  in- 
fedlious  difeafes  do  break  out,  cleanlinefs  is  the  mod 
likely  means  to  prevent  their  fpreading ; It  is  likewlfe 
neceffary  to  prevent  their  returning  afterwards,  or  be- 
ing conveyed  to  other  places.  For  this  purpofe,  the 
clothes,  bedding,  &c.  of  the  Tick  ought  to  be  carefully 
w’afhed,  and  fumigated  with  brimftone.^  Infe<£lion 

• Fumigations  by  the  mineral  acids  are  of  the  utmolt  importance  in  deftroying 
the  noxious  effluvia,  which  prevails  in  crowded  and  unventilated  aparttnenti.  Th  ey 
were .firft  ufed  by  Guyton  Moreau,  in  the  cathedral  of  Dijon,  the  air  of  which 
was  become  corrupted,  by  the  pernicious  pradlice  of  buying  therein.  The  me- 
thod he  ufed  was  as  follows;  He  put  a pan  upon  a fire  in  the  church,  and  into 
the  pan  he  put  common  fait  and  fulphuric  acid.  The  a&ion  of  the  fulpharic  acid 
upon  the  fait  caufed  a decsmpofition,  and  fpirit  of  fait  was  difengaged  in  the  (late 
of  vapour,  which,  mixing  with  the  alkaline  air  in  the  church,  produced  neutral 
falts,  thereby  reftoring  the  air  to  falubrity.  Dr  Smyth  introduced  the  fumiga- 
tions afterwards  into  the  navy,  for  which  he  received  a reward  from  Parliament ; 
but  inftead  of  common  fait  he  ufes  falt-petre  t The  confequence  of  which  is  the 
extrication  of  nitrous  gas,  which  produces  nearly  the  fame  effedl,s  as  the  marine 
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will  lodge  a long  [ime  in  dirty  clothes,  and  afterwards 
break  out  in  a moft  terrible  manner. 

In  places  where  great  numbers  of  fick  people  are 
crowded  together,  cleanlinefs  ought  to  be  moft  reli- 
gioufly  obferved.  I’he  very  fmell  in  fuch  cafes  is  of- 
ten fufficient  to  make  one  fick.  It  is  eafy  to  imagine 
what  effedi  that  is-lik-ely  to  have  upon  the  difeafed.  In 
an  hofpitai  or  infirmary,  where  cleanlinefs  iS  riegledled, 
a perfon  in  perfedl  health  has  a greater  chance  to  be- 
come fick  than  a fick  perfon  has  to  get  well. 

Few'^  things  are  more  unaccountable  than  that  negledl 
or  rather  dread  of  cleanlinefs,  which  appear  among 
thofe  who  have  the  care  of  the  fick ; they  think  it  al- 
moft  criminal  to  fuffer  any  thing  that  is  clean  to  come 
near  a perfon  in  a fever,.for  example,,  and  would  rather 
allow  him  to  wallow  in  all  manner  of  filth,  than 
change  the  leaft  bit  of  his  linen.  If  cleanlinefs  be 
neceffary  for  perfons  in  health,  it 'is  certainly  more 
fo  for  the  fick.  Many  difeafes  may  be  cured  by  clean- 
linefs alone ; moft  of  them  might  be  mitigated  by  it ; 
and  where  it  is  negledled,  the  flighteft  diforders  are 
often  changed^*  into  the  moft  malignant.  The  fame 
miftaken  care„  which  prompted  people  to  prevent 
the  leaft  admiflion  of  frefh  air  to  the  fick,  feems  to 
have  induced  them  to  keep  them  dirty.  Both  thefe 
deftrudive  prejudices  will,  we  hope,  be  foon  entirely 
eradicated. 

Cleanlinefs  is  certainly  agreeable  to  our  nature. — 
We  cannot  help  approving  it  in  others,  even  though' 
we  fhould  not  pradife  it  ourfelves.  It  fooner  attrads 
our  regard  than  even  finery  itfelf,  and  oft^n  gains  ef- 
teem  where  that  fails.  It  is  an  ornament  to  the  higheft 


acid  ps,  a vapour  of  fpirit  of  fait, 
of  fulphur  and  lalt-petre.  which  it 


Some  others  prefer  burninsf  together  a mixture 
limpler,  and  is  equally  e$«aciuus. 

R 
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as  well  as  the  lowefl;  ftatiorr,  and  cannot  be  difpenfed 
with  in  either.  Few  virtues  are  of  more  importance  to 
fociety  than  cleanlinefs.  It  ought  to  be  carefully  culti- 
vated' every  where  ; bur.  in  populous  cities  it  fhould  be 
almoll  revered. 


CHAP.  IX. 


OF  INFECTION, 


S fame  difeafes  are  infectious,  every  perfon  ought 
therefore,  as  far  as  he  can,  to  avoid  all  commu- 
nication with  the  difeafed.  The  common  pradtice  of 
vifiting  the  fiek,  though  often  well  meant,  has  many 
ill  confequences.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  difcourage 
any  adt  of  charity  or  benevolence,  efpecially  towards 
thofe  in  diftrefs  ; but  I cannot  help  blaming  fuch  as 
endanger  their  own  or  neighbours’  lives,  by  a mif- 
taken  friendfhip  or  an  impertinent  curiofity. 

The  houfes  of  the  lick,  efpecially  in  the  country, 
are  generally  crowded  from  morning  till  night  with 
idle  vifitors.  It  is  cuftomary  in  fuch  places,  for  fer- 
vants  and  young  people  to  wait  upon  the  lick  by  turns, 
and  even  to  fit  up  with  them  all  night.  It  would  be  a 
miracle,  indeed,  fhould  fuch  always  cfcape.  Expe- 
rience teaches  us  the  danger  of  tliis  condudl.  People 


• At  it  is  Impoflible  to  be  thoroughly  clean  without  a fuflkient.  quantity  of  water, 
we  would  earneftly  recommend  it  to  the  magiftrates  of  great  towns  to  be  peculiar- 
ly  attentive  to  this  article.  Mod  great  towns  in  Britain  are  fo  fituated  as  to  ^ 
eafily  fupplied  with  water  ; and  thofe  perfqns  who  will  not  make  a proper  ufc  of  it, 
after  it  is  brought  to  their  hand,  certainly  delerve  to  be  feverely  punifbed.  The 
llrcets  of  great  towns,  where  water  can  be  had,  ought  to'be  waflied  every  day. — 
This  is  the  only  effectual  method  for  keepifig  them  thoroughly  clean ; and,  npos 
trial,  we  arc  perfuaded  it  will  be  found  the  cheapeft. 
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often  catch  fevers  in  this  way,  and  communicate  them 
to  others,  till  at  length  they  become  epidemic. 

It  would  be  thought  highly  improper  for  one  who 
had  not  had  the  fmall-pox  to  wait  upon  a patient  in 
that  difeafe  ; yet  many  other  fevers  are  almoft  as  infec- 
tious as  the  fmall-pox,  and  not  lels  fatal.  Some  ima- 
gine that  fevers  prove  more  fatal  in  villages  than  in 
great  towns,  for  want  of  proper  medical  affiftance. — 
Ihis  may  fometimes  be  the  cafe;  but  I am  inclined 
to  think  it  often  proceeds  from  the  caufe  above-men- 
tioned. 

Were  a plan  to  be  laid  down  for  communicating  in- 
fedlion,  it  could  not  be  done  more  effedlually  than  by 
the  common  method  of  vifiting  the  fck.  Such  vifitors 
not  only  endanger  themfelves  and  their  connedlions, 
but  iikewife  huit  the  Tick.  By  crowding  the  houfe 
they  render  the  air  unwholefome,  and  by  their  private 
whifpers,  and  difmal  countenances  diflurb  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  patient,  and  deprels  his  fpirits.  Perfons  who 
are  ill,  elpecially  in  fevers,  ought  to  be  kept  as  quiet  as 
poflible.  1 he  fight  of  fi.range  faces,  and  every  thing 
that  difturbs  the  mind,  hurts  them. 

The  common  pradlice  in  country  places  of  inviting 
great  numbers  of  people  to  funerals,  and  crowding  them 
into  the  fame  apartment  where  the  corpfe  lies,  is 
another  way  of  fpreading  infedion.  For  the  infec- 
tion does  not  always  die  with  the  patient. 

It  would  greatly  tend  to  prevent  the  fpreading  of  in- 
fedious  difeafes,  if  thofe  in  health  W’ere  kept  at  a proper 
diftance  from  the  Tick.  The  Jewifli  Legiflator,  among 
many  other  wil'e  inftitutions  for  preferving  health,  has 
• attentive  to  the  means  of  preventing 

r ^t'filfment,  as  it  is  called,  either  from  a 

1 ^ body.  In  many  cafes,  the 

<lilealed  were  to  be  feparated  from  thofe  in  health.; 
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and  It  was  deemed  a crime  even  to  approach  their 
habitations.  If  a perfbn  only  touched  a difeafcd  or 

dead  body,  he  v.-as  appointed  to  wafh  himfelf  in 
water,  and  to  keep  for  fome  time  at  a diftance  from 
foclety. 

Infe<ftious  difeafes  are  often  communicated  by 
clothes.  It  is  extremely  dangerous  to  wear  apparel 
which  has  been  worn  by  the  difeafed,  unlels  it  has 
been  well  Vv^afhed  and  fumigated,  as  infection  may 
lodge  a long  time  in  it,  and  aftervv^ards  produce  very 
tragical  effedls.  This  fhews  the  danger  of  buying  at 
random  the  clothes  which  have  been  worn  by  other 

ious  diforders  are  frequently  Imported.  Com- 
merce, together  with  the  riches  of  foreign  climes, 
bring  us  all  their  difeafes.  Thefe  do  often  more 
than  counterbalance  all  the  advantages  of  that  trade 
by  means  of  which  they  'are  introduced.  It  is  to 
be  regretted,  that  fo  little  care  is  commonly  taken, 
either  to  prevent  the  introduflion  or  fpreading  of 
infedious  diieales.  Some  attention,  Indeed,  is  ge- 
nerally paid  to  the  plague  ; but  other  difeafes  pafs  un- 
regarded.*' 

Infedion  is  often  fpread  through  the  cities,  by  jails, 
hofpitals,  &c,  Thefe  are  frequently  fituated  in  the 
very  middle  of  populous  towns ; and  when  infedious 

**  Were  the  tenth  pirr  of  the  care  taken  (o  preyen-  the  importation  of  oifeafe*, 
that  there  is  to  pi  event  fmuggling,  it  would  be  attended  with  many  happy  con- 
itqtiencts.  This  might  eafily  he  done,  by  appointing  .a  phyfician  at  every  conG- 
arrable  fca-porr,  to  infpetft  the  Ihip’s  company,  paffengers,  d:c.  before  they  came 
a/hore,  and  if  any  fever  or  other  infedfious  diforder  prevailed,  to  order  the  fbip 
to  perforn  a fliort  quarantine,  and  to  fend  the  fick  to  f«>.-ne  hofpital  or  proper 
place  to  be  cured.  He  might  likewile  order  all  the  clothe?,  bedding,  &c.  which 
had  been  ufed  by  the  fick  during  the  voyage,  to  be  cither  delirored,  or  ti  oroughly 
cleanltd  by  funugarion,  occ.  before  any  of  them  were  fent  afhore.  A fcheme  of 
this  kind,  if  properly  condiidled,  would  prevent  many  fevers,  and  other  infedious 
difeafes,  from  being  brought  by  failors  into  fe.a-port  towns,  and  by  this  means  dif. 
fufed  all  over  the  country. 
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difeafes  break  out  in  them,  it  is  impoflible  for  the 
inhabitants  to  efcape.  Did  magiftrates  pay  any  regard 
to  the  health  of  the  people,  this  evil  might  be  ea'fily 
remedied. 

Many  are  the  caufes  which  tend  to  diffufe  infeftion 
through  populous  cities.  The  whole  atmofphere  of 
a large  town  is  one  contaminated  mafs,  abounding 
with  different  kinds  of  infection,  and  muft  be  perni- 
cious to  health.  The  beft  advice  that  we  can  give  to 
fuch  as  are  obliged  to  live  in  large  cities,  is  to  choofe 
an  open  lituation  ; to  avoid  narrow,  dirty,  crowded 
flreets ; to  keep  their  own  houfe  and  offices  clean ; 
and  to  be  as  much  abroad  in  the  open  air  as  their  time 
will  permit. 

It  would  tend  greatly  to  prevent  the  fpreading  of 
infectious  difeafes,  were  proper  nurfes  every  where 
employed  to  take  care  of  the  fick.  This  might  often 
fave  a family,  or  even  a whole  towm  from  being 
infeded  by  one  perfon.  We  do  not  mean  that  peo- 
ple fhould  abandon  their  friends  or  relations  in  diftrefs, 
but  only  to  put  them  on  their  guard  againft  being  too 
inuch  in  company  with  thofe  who  are  afflided  with 
difeafes  of  an  infedious  nature. 


Such  as  wait  upon  the  Tick  in  infedious  difeafes 


run  very  grear  hazard.  I’hey  fhould  fluff  their  nofes 
with  tobacco,  or  fbme  other  flrong  fmelling  herb,  as 
rue,  tanfy,  or  the  like.  They  ought  likewife  to  keep 
the  patient  very  clean,  to  fprinkle  the  room  where  he 
lies  with  vinegar,  or  other  ftrong  acids,  and  to  avoid 
the  fmell  of  his  breath  as  much  as  they  can.  They ' 
ought  never  to  go  into  company  without  having  chang- 
V and  waflied  their  hands ; otherwife, 

It  the  difeafe  be  infedious,  they  will  in  all  probability 
carry  the  contagion  along  with  them.^ 


^nothT?  bv  infedion  i,  often  conveyed  from  one  place  to 

^■notner  by  the  carelelTnef,  of  the  faculty  themfelvet.  Many  phyJlcians  affeft  a 
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However  trifling  it  may  appear  to  inconfiderate 
perfons,  we  will  venture  to  affirm,  that  a due  atten- 
tion to  thole  things  which  tend  to  difFufe  infedion 
would  be  of  much  importance  in  preventing  difeafes. 
As  many  difeafes  are  in  fome  degree  infectious,  no  one 
fhould  continue  long  with  the  fick,  except  the  necef- 
fary  attendants.  I mean  not,  however,  by  this  cau- 
tion, to  deter  thofe  whofe  duty  or  office  leads  them  to 
wait  upon  the  fick,  from  fuch  a laudable  and  neceflfary 
employment. 

Many  thingsare  in  tb.epower  of  the  magiftrate  which 
would  tend  to  prevent  the  Ipreading  of  infedion  ; as 
the  promoting  of  public  cleanlinefs ; removing  jails, 
hospitals,  burying  grounds,  and  other  places  where 
infection  may  be  generated,  at  a proper  diftance  from 
great  towns  ; widening  the  ftreets ; pulling  down  ufe- 
lefs  walls,  and  taking  all  methods  to  promote  a free 
circulation  of  air  through  every  part  of  the  town,  &c. 
Public  hofpitals,  or  proper  places  of  reception  for  the 
lick,  provided  they  w^ere  kept  clean,  well  ventilated, 
and  placed  in  an  open  fituation,  would  likewife  tend 
to  prevent  the  fpreading  of  infection.  Such  places  of 
reception  w^ould  prevent  the  poor,  when  fick,  from 
being  vifited  by  their  officious  neighbours.  They 
would  likewife  render  it  unneceffary  for  fick  fervants 
to  be  kept  in  their  maflers’  houfes.  Mafters  had 
better  pay  for  having  their  fervants  taken  care  of  in 
an  hofpital,  than  run  the  hazard  of  having  an  infec- 
tious difeafe  diffufed  among  a numerous  family.  Sick 

familiar  way  of  fitting  upon  the  patient’s  bedfide,  and  holding  his  arm  for  a con- 
fiderable  time.  If  the  patient  has  the  fmall-pox,  or  any  other  infeAious  difeafe, 
there  is  no  doubt  but  the  dodlor’s  hands,  clothes,  &c.  will  carry  away  fome  oi 
tlie  infedlion  ; And  if  he  goes  diredlly  to  vifit  another  patient  without  walhjng 
his  hands,  changing  his  clothes,  or  being  expoftd  to  the  open  air,  whitA  it  not 
feldom  the  case,  is  it  any  wonder  that  he  fiiould  carry  the  difeafe  along  with  • 
Phyficians  not  only  endanger  others,  but  alfo  themfelves,  by  this  praAice.  And 
indeed  they  fometimes  fuffer  for  their  want  of  care. 
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lervants  and  poor  people,  whe  n placed  in  ofpitals, 
are  not  only  lefs  apt  to  diffufe  infection  among  their 
neighbours,  but  have  likevsnfe  the  advantage  of  being 
■well  attended. 

We  are  not,  however,  to  learn  that  hofpitals,  in- 
ftead  of  preventing  infection,  may  become  the  means 
of  diffufing  it.  When  they  are  placed  in  the  middle  of 
great  towns  ; when  numbers  of  patients  are  crowded 
together  in  fmall  apartments,  and  when  ventilation  Is 
neglected,  they  become  nef^s  for  hatching  difeafes,  and 
every  one  who  goes  into  them  not  only  runs  a rifle  of 
receiving  infedlion  himlelt,  but  likewife  of  communi- 
cating it  to  others.  This,  however,  is  not  the  fault  of 
the  hofpitals,  but  of  thole  who  have  the  management 
of  them.  It  were  to  be  wifhed  that  they  were  both 
more  numerous,  and  upon  a more  refpeiStable  footing, 
as  that  would  induce  people  to  go  into  them  with  lefs 
reludance.  This  is  the  more  to  be  defired,  becaufe 
moft  of  the  putrid  fevers  and  other  infedlious  diforders 
break  out  among  the  poor,  and  are  by  them  commu- 
nicated to  the  better  fort.  Were  proper  attention  paid 
to  the  firft  appearances  of  fuch  dilorders,  and  the  pa- 
tients early  conveyed  to  an  hofpital,  we  fhould  feldom 
fee  a putrid  fever,  which  is  almoft  as  infedious  as  the 
plague,  become  epidemic. 


CHAP.  X. 

OF  THE  PASSIONS, 

^|1HE  palTions  have  great  influence  both  In  the 
caufe  and  cure  of  difeafes.  How  the  mind  a£l# 
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upon  the  body,  will  in  all  probability  ever  remain  a 
lecret.  It  is  fufficient  for  us  to  know,  that  there  is 
eftablillied  a reciprocal  influence  between  tlie  mental 
and  corporeal  parts,  and  that  whatever  hurts  the  one 
diforders  the  other. 

Of  Ang  er. 

The  paffion  of  anger  ruffles  the  mind,  difrorts  the 
countenance,  hurries,  on  the  circulation  of  the  blood, 
and  diforders  the  whole  vital  and  animal  fundions. — 
It  often  occafions  fevers,  and  other  acute  difeafes ; and 
fometimes  even  hidden  death.  This  paflTion  is  pecu- 
liarly hurtful  to  the  delicate,  and  thofe  of  weak  nerves. 
I have  known  fuch  people  often  lofe  their  lives  by  a 
violent  fit  of  anger,  and  would  recommend  them  to 
guard  againfl:  the  excefs  of  this  paflion  with  the  utmoh; 
care. 

It  is  not  indeed  alw^ays  in  our  power  to  prevent  be- 
ing angry  ; but  we  may  furely  avoid  harbouring  refent- 
ment  in  our  breaft.  Refentment  preys  upon  the  mind, 
and  occafions  the  moft  obftinate  chronical  diforders^ 
which  gradually  wafte  the  conftitution.  Nothing  fhews 
true  greatnefs  of  mind  more  than  to  forgive  injurie';  ; 
it  promotes  the  peace  of  fociety,  and  greatly  conduce? 
to  our  owm  eafe,  health,  and  felicity. 

Such  as  value  health  fliould  avoid  violent  gufts  of 
anger,  as  they  would  the  mofl:  deadly  poilbn.  Neither 
ought  they  to  indulge  refentment,  but  to  endeavour  at 
all  times  to  keep  their  minds  calm  and  ferene.  Nothing 
tends  fo  much  to  the  health  of  the  body  as  a conftant 
tranquility  of  mind. 

Of  Fear. 

The  influence  of  fear^  both  in  occafioning  and  ag- 
gravating difeafes,  is  very  great.  No  man  ought  to  be 
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blamed  for  a decent  concern  about  life  ; but  too  great 
a defire  to  prefer ve  it  is  often  the  caufe  of  lofing  it. 
Fear  and  anxiety,  by  deprefling  the  fpirits,  not  only 
difpofe  us  to  difeafes,  but  often  render  thofe  difeafes 
fatal,  which  an  undaunted  mind  would  overcome. 

Sudden  fear  has  generally  violent  elFeds.  Epileptic 
fits,  and  other  convulfive  diforders,  are  often  occafion- 
ed  by  it.  Hence  the  danger  of  that  pradice  fo  com- 
mon among  young  people,  of  frightening  one  another. 
Many  have  loft  their  lives,  and  others  have  been  ren- 
dered objeds,  by  frolics  of  this  kind.  It  is  dangerous 
to  tamper  with  the  human  paffions.  The  mind  may 
eafily  be  thrown  into  fuch  diforder  as  never  again  to 
ad  with  regularity. 

But  the  gradual  effeds  of  fear  prove  moft  hurtful. 
The  conftant  dread  of  fome  future  evil,  by  dwelling 
upon  the  mind,  often  occafions  the  very  evil  itfelf. — * 
Hence  it  comes  to  pafs,  that  fo  many  die  of  thofe  very 
difeafes  of  which  they  long  had  a dread,  or  which 
had  been  imprefled  on  their  minds  by  fome  accident, 
or  foolifh  predidion.  This,  for  example,  is  often  the 
cafe  with  women  in  child-bed.  Many  of  thofe  who 
die  in  that  fituation  are  imprefled  with  the  notion  of 
their  death  a long  time  before  it  happens  j and  there  is 
reafon  to  believe  that  this  impreflTion  is  often  the  caufe 
of  it. 

The  methods  taken  to  imprefs  the  minds  of  women 
with  the  apprehenfions  of  the  great  pain  and  peril  of 
child-birth,  are  very  hurtful.  Few  women  die  in 
labour,  though  many  lofe  their  lives  after  it ; which 
may  be  thus  accounted  for.  A woman  after  her  deli- 
very,  finding  herfelf  weak  and  exhaufted,  immediately 
apprehends  fhe  is  in  danger  ; and  this  fear  feldom  fails 
to  obftrud  the  neceflfary  evacuations,  upon  which  her 
recovery  depends.  Thus  the  fex  often  fall  a facrifice 
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to  their  own  imaginations,  when  there  would  be  no 
danger,  did  they  apprehend  none. 

It  feldom  happens  that  two  or  three  women  in  a 
great  town  die  in  cliild-bed,  but  their  death  is  followed 
by  many  others.  Every  woman  of  their  acquaintance 
who  is  with  child  dreads  the  fame  fate,  and  the  difeafe 
becomes  epidemical  by  the  mere  force  of  imagination. 
This  fhould  induce  pregnant  women  to  defpife  fear, 
and  by  all  means  to  avoid  thofe  tattling  goffips  who  are 
continually  buzzing  in  their  ears  the  misfortunes  of 
others.  Every  thing  that  may  in  the  leaft  alarm  a 
pregnant  or  child-bed  woman,  6ught  with  the  greateft 
care  to  be  guarded  again  ft. 

Many  people  have  loft  their  lives  in  child-bed  by 
the  old  luperftitious  cuftom,  ftill  kept  up  in  moft  parts 
of  Britaiflj  of  tolling  the  parifti  bell  for  every  perfon 
who  dies.  People  who  think  themfelves  in  danger  are 
very  inquifitive  ; and  if  they  come  to  know  that  the 
bell  tolls  for  one  who  died  in  the  fame  lituation  vsith 
themfelves,  what  muft  be  the  confequence  ? At  any 
rate  they  are  apt  to  fuppofe  that  this  is  the  cafe,  and  it 
will  often  be  found  a very  difficult  matter  to  perfuade 
them  of  the  contrary. 

But  this  cuftom  is  not  pernicious  to  child-  bed  women 
only.  It  is  hurtful  in  many  other  cafes.  When  low  fe- 
vers, in  which  it  is  difficult  to  fupport  the  patient  s fpi- 
rits,  prevail,  what  muft  be  the  effedt  of  a funeral  peal 
founding  five  or  fix  times  a-day  in  his  ears  ? No  doubt 
his  imagination  will  fuggeft  that  others  died  of  the 
fame  difeafe  under  which  he  labours.  This  appre- 
henfion  will  have  a greater  tendency  to  deprefs  his  fpi- 
rits,  than  all  the  cordials  of  which  medicine  can  boaft 
will  have  to  raife  them. 

If  this  ufeful  piece  of  ceremony  cannot  be  abolifhed, 
we  ought  to  keep  the  Tick  as  much  from  hearing  it  as 
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poffible,  and  from  every  other  thing  that  may  tend  to 
alarm  them.  So  far,  however,  is  this  from  being  ge- 
nerally attended  to,  that  many  make  it  their  bufinefs  to 
vifit  the  fick,  on  purpofe  to  whifper  difmal  ftories  in 
their  ears.  Such  may  pafs  for  fympathifing  friends, 
but  they  ought  rather  to  be  confidered  as  enemies. 
All  who  wifh  well  to  the  Tick  ought  to  keep  fuch  per- 
fons  at  the  greateft  diftance  from  them. 

A cuftom  has  long  prevailed  among  phyficians  of 
prognofticating,  as  they  call  it,  the  patient’s  fate,  or 
foretelling  the  iflue  of  the  difeafe.  Vanity,  no  doubt, 
introduced  this  pradice,  and  ftill  fupports  it,  in  fpite 
of  common  fenfe  and  fafety  of  the  patient.  I have 
known  a phyfician  barbarous  enough  to  boaft  that  he 
had  pronounced  more  mitences  than  all  his  Majefty’s 
judges.  Would  to  God  that  fuch  fentences  were  not 
often  equally  fatal ! It  may  indeed  be  alledged,  that 
the  dodor  does  not  declare  his  opinion  before  the  pa- 
tient. So  much  the  worfe.  A fenfible  patient  had 
better  hear  what  the  dodor  fays,  than  learn  it  from 
the  difconfolate  looks,  the  watery  eyes,  and  the  broken 
whifpers  of  thofe  about  him.  It  feldom  happens, 
when  the  dodor  gives  an  unfavourable  opinion  that 
it  can  be  concealed  from  the  patient.  The  very  em- 
barraffment  which  the  friends  and  attendants  fhew  in 
difguifing  what  he  has  faid,  is  generally  fufficient  to 
difcover  the  truth. 

Mankind  are  indeed  very  fond  of  prying  into  future 
events,  and  feldom  fail  to  teaze  the  phylician  for  his 
opinion.  A doubtful  anfwer,  however,  or  one  that 
naay  tend  rather  to  encourage  the  hopes  of  the  Tick,  is 
furely  the  moft  eligible.  This  condud  could  neither 
hurt  the  patient  nor  the  phyfician. 

Nothing  tends  more  to  deftroy  the  credit  of  phyfic 
than  thofe  bold  prognofticators,  who,  bye  the  bye,  are 
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generally  the  tnoft  ignorant  of  the  faculty.  The  rail- 
takes  which  daily  happen  in  this  way  are  fo  many 
{landing  proofs  of  human  vanity,  and  the  weaknefs  of 
fcience. 

The  vanity  of  foretelling  the  fate  of  the  Tick,  is  not 
peculiar  to  the  faculty.  Others  follow  their  example, 
and  thofe  who  think  themfelves  wifer  than  their  neigh- 
bours often  do  much  hurt  in  this  way.  Humanity 
furely  calls  upon  every  one  to  comfort  the  Tick,  and 
not  to  add  to  their  afflidion  by  alarming  their  fears.  A 
friend,  or  even  a phyfician,  may  often  do  more  good 
by  a mild  and  fympathifing  behaviour  than  by  me- 
dicine, and  fhould  never  negled  to  adminifter  that 
greateft  of  all  cordials,  Hope. 

Of  Grief 

Grief  is  the  moft  deftrudive  of  all  the  pafTions. 
Its  effeds  are  permanent ; and  when  it  finks  deep  into 
the  mind,  it  generally  proves  fatal.  Anger  and 
fear,  being  of  a more  violent  nature,  feldom  laft 
' long ; but  grief  often  changes  into  a fixed  melancholy, 
which  preys  upon  the  fpirits,  and  waftes  the  confti- 
tution.  This  palfion  ought  not  to  be  indulged.  It 
may  generally  be  conquered  at  the  beginning ; but 
when  it  has  gained  ftrength  all  attempts  to  remove  it 
are  vain. 

No  perfon  can  prevent  misfortunes  in  life  ; but  it 
{hews  true  greatnefe  of  mind  to  bear  theni  with  fe- 
renity.  Many  perfons  make  a merit  of  indulging 
grief,  and  when  misfortunes  happen  they  obfiinately 
refule  all  conlolation,  till  the  mind,  overwhelmed  with  i 
melancholy,  finks  under  the  load.  Such  condud  is 
not  only  defirudive  to  health,  but  inconliftent  with 
rpafon,  religion,  and  common  fenie. 
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Change  of  ideas  is  as  neceffary  for  health  as  change 
of  pofture.  When  the  mind  dwells  long  upon  one  fub- 
je(fl,  efpecially  of  a difagreeable  nature,  it  hurts  the 
whole  fundions  of  the  body.  Hence  grief  indulged 
fpoils  the  digeftion,  and  hurts  the  appetite ; by 
which  means  the  fpirits  are  deprefled,  the  nerves  re- 
laxed, the  bowels  inflated  with  wind,  and  the  humours, 
for  want  of  frefli  fupplies  of  chy]e,  vitiated.  Thus 
many  an  excellent  conftitution  has  been  ruined  by  a 
family  misfortune,  or  any  thing  that  occafions  excef- 
five  grief. 

It  is  utterly  impoflible  that  any  perfon  of  a dejected 
mind  fhould  enjoy  health.  Life  may,  indeed,  be  drag- 
ged out  for  a few  years  ; but  whoever  would  live  to  a 
good  old  age,  muft  be  /good  humoured  and  cheerful. 
This,  indeed,  is  not  altogether  in  our  own  power ; yet 
our  temper  of  mind,  as  well  as  our  actions,  depends 
greatly  upon  ourfelves.  We  can  either  aflfociate  with 
cheerful  or  melancholy  companions,  mingle  in  the 
amufements  and  offices  of  life,  or  fit  ftill  and  brood 
■over  our  .calamities,  as  we  choofe.  Thefe,  and  many 
fuch  things,  are  certainly  in  our  power,  and  from  thefe 
the  mind  generally  takes  its  call. 

The  variety  of  fcenes  which  prefent  themfelves  to 
the  fenfes,  were  certainly  defigned  to  prevent  our  at- 
tention from  being  too  long  fixed  upon  any  one  objedt. 
Nature  abounds  with  variety,  and  the  mind,  unlefs  fix- 
ed down  by  habit,  delights  in  contemplating  new  ob- 
jeds.  This  at  once  points  out  the  method  of  relieving 
the  mind  in  diftrefs.  Turn  the  attention  frequently 
to  new  objedls.  Examine  them  for  fome  time. — 
When  the  mind  begins  to  recoil,  fhift  the  fcene.  By 
this  means  a conftant  fucceffion  of  new  ideas  may  be 
kept  up,  till  the  difagreeable  ones  entirely  difappear. 
Thus  travelling,  the  ftudy  of  any  art  or  fcience,  read- 
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ing,  or  writing  on  fuch  fubjeds  as  deeply  engage  the 
attention,  will  fooner  expel  grief  than  the  moft  fpright- 
ly  amufements. 

It  has  already  been  obferved,  that  the  body  cannot 
be  healthy  unlefs  it  be  exercifed ; neither  can  the  mind. 
Indolence  nourifhes  grief.  When  the  mind  has  nothing 
elfe  to  think  of  but  calamities,  no  wonder  that  it  dwells 
there.  Few  people  who  purfue  bufinefs  with  attention 
are  hurt  by  grief.'  Inftead,  therefore,  of  abftrading 
ourfelves  from  the  world  or  bufinefs  when  misfortunes 
happen,  we  ought  to  engage  in  it  with  more  than  ufual 
attention,  to  difcharge  with  double  diligence  the  func» 
tions  of  our  flation,  and  to  mix  with  friends  of  a cheer- 
ful and  focial  temper. 

Innocent  amufements  are  by  no  means  to  be  neg- 
leQ:ed.  Thefe,  by  leading  the  mind  infenfibly  to 
the  contemplation  of  agreeable  objeds,  help  to  dif- 
pel  the  gloom  which  misfortunes  caft  over  it.  They  l 
make  time  feem  lels  tedious,  and  have  many  other 
happy  effefts. 

Many,  when  overwhelmed  with  grief  betake  them- 
felves  to  drinking.  This  is  making  the  cure  worfe 
than  the  difeafe.  It  feldom  fails  to  end  in  the  ruin  of 
fortune,  charader,  and  conftitution. 

Of  Love. 

Love  is  perhaps  the  ftrongeft  of  all  the  paffions ; at  \ 
leaft,  when  it  becomes  violent,  it  is  lefs  fubjeft  to  the  3 
controul  either  of  the  underftanding  or  will,  than  any  i 
of  the  reft.  Fear,  anger,  and  feveral  other  paflions,  are  i 
necefl'ary  for  the  prefervation  of  the  individual,  but  ( 
love  is  necefl'ary  for  the  continuation  of  the  fpecies  it-  ■ 
felf : It  was  therefore  proper  that  this  paflion  fhould 

be  deej)ly  rooted  in  the  human  breaft. 
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Though  love  be  a ftrong  paflion,  it  is  feldom  fo  ra- 
pid in  its  progrefs  as  feveral  of  the  others.  Few  per- 
fons  fall  defperately  in  love  all  at  once.  We  would 
therefore  advife  every  one  before  he  tampers  with 
this  paflion,  to  confider  well  the  probability  of  his  be- 
ing able  to  obtain  the  objed  of  his  defire.  When  that 
is  not  likely,  he  fliould  avoid  every  occafion  of  increaf- 
ing  it.  He  ought  immediately  to  flee  the  company  of 
the  beloved  objed: ; to  apply  his  mind  attentively  to  bu- 
finefs  or  ftudy  ; to  take  every  kind  of  amufement ; and 
above  all,  to  endeavour,  if  poflible,  to  find  another  ob- 
jed  which  may  engage  his  affedions,  and  which  it 
may  be  in  his  power  to  obtain.* 

Of  Religious  Melancholy. 


Many  perfons  of  a religious  turn  of  mind  behave  as 
if  they  thought  it  a crime  to  be  cheerful.  They  ima- 
gine the  whole  of  religion  confifts  in  certain  mortifica- 
tions, or  denying  themfelves  the  fmalleft  indulgence, 
even  of  the  moll  innocent  amufements.  A perpetual 
gloom  hangs  over  their  countenances,  while  the  deepeft 
melancholy  preys  upon  their  minds.  At  length  the 
fairefl:  profpeds  vanifh,  every  thing  puts  on  a difmal 
appearance,  and  thofe  very  objeds  which  ought  to 
give  delight,  afford  nothing  but  difguft.  Life  itfelt 
becomes  a burden,  and  the  unhappy  wretch  perfuaded 
that  no  evil  can  equal  what  he  feels,  often  puts  an  end 
to  his  miferable  exiftence. 


_ * The  conda£l  of  parents  with  regard  to  the  difpofal  of  their  children  in  mar* 
nage  is  often  very  blameable.  An  advantageous  match  is  the  condant  aim  of  pa- 
rents ; while  their  children  often  fufier  a real  martyrdom  betwixt  their  inclinations 
Md  duty.  'Hie  firft  thing  which  parents  ought  to  confult  in  difpofing  their  chil- 
dren in  marriage,  is  certainly  their  inclinations.  Were  due  regard  always  paid  to 
thefe,  there  would  be  fewer  unhappy  couples,  and  parents  would  not  have  fo  often 
*awe  to  repent  the  feverity  of  their  condu(5t,  after  a ruined  conftitution,  a loft  eha- 
••a«er,  or  a diftrafted  mind,  has  Ihewn  them  their  miftake. 
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It  Is  a great  pity  that  ever  religion  fhould  be  fo  far 
perverted,  as  to  become  the  caufe  of  thole  very  evils- 
which  it  was  defigned  to  cure.  Nothing  can  bebftter 
calculated  than  Kdigion^  toraife  and  fupport  the  mind 
of  its  votaries  under  every  afflidion  that  can  befal  them. 
It  teaches  us  that  even  the  fufferings  of  this  life  are  pre- 
paratory to  the  happinefs  of  tlie  next ; and  that  all 
w’ho  perfift  in  a courfe  of  virtue  fhall  at  length  arrive 
at  complete  felicity. 

. Perfons  whofe  bufinefs  it  is  to  recommend  religion 
to  others,  fhould  beware  of  dwelling  too  much  on 
gloomy  fubjeds.  The  peace  and  tranquillity  of  mind, 
which  true  religion  is  calculated  to  infpire,  is  a more 
powerful  argument  in  its  favour  than  all  the  terrors  that 
can  be  uttered.  Terror  may,  indeed  deter  men  from 
outward  ads  of  wickednefs,  but  can  never  infpire  them 
with  that  love  of  God,  and  real  goodnefs  of  heart  in 
which  alone  true  religion  eonfifls. 

In  fine,  nothing  is  able  to  counterad  fo  powerfully 
the  violence  of  any  paflion,  as  keeping  the  mind  clofe- 
ly  engaged  in  fome  ufeful  purfuit. 


CHAP.  XI. 


OF  THE  COMMON  EVACUATIONS. 

The  principal  evacuations  from  the  human  body 
are  thofe  by  ftool,  urine,  and  infenfible  peifpira- 
tion.  None  of  thefe  can  be  long  obftruded  without 
impairing  the  health.  When  that  which  ought  to  be 
thrown  out  of  the  body  is  too  long  retained,  it  not  only 
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occafions  2,  plethora^  or  too  great  fulncfs  of  the  veflels, 
but  acquires  qualities  which  are  hurtful  to  the  health, 
as  acrimony,  putrefcence,  &c. 

Of  the  Evacuation  by  Stool, 

Few  things  conduce  more  to  health  than  keeping  the 
belly  regular.  When  the  faeces  lie  too  long  In  the 
bowels,  they  vitiate  the  humours;  and  when  they  are 
too  foon  difcharged,  the  body  is  not  fiifficiently  nou- 
riflied.  A medium  is  therefore  to  be  defired,  which 
can  only  be  obtained  by  regularity  in  diet,  deep,  and 
exercife.  Whenever  the  belly  is  not  regular,  there  is 
reafon  to  expedt  a fault  in  one  or  other  of  thefe. 

Perfons  who  eat  and  drink  at  irregular  hours,  and 
who  eat  various  kinds  of  food,  and  drink  of  feveral  dif- 
ferent liquors  at  every  meal,  have  no  reafon  to  expedt 
either  that  their  digeftion  will  be  good,  or  their  dif- 
charges  regular.  Irregularity  in  eating  and  drinking 
difturbs  every  part  of  the  animal  oeconomy,  and  never 
fails  to  occafion  difeafes.  Either  too  much  or  too  little 
food  will  have  this  effedf.  The  former,  indeed,  ge- 
nerally occafions  loofenefs,  and  the  latter  coftivenels  ; 
but  both  have  a tendency  to  hurt  the  health. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  afcertain  the  exact  number  of 
ftocls  which  may  be  confident  with  health,  as  thefe 
differ  in  the  different  periods  of  life,  in  different  co.nflii- 
tutions,  and  even  in  the  lame  confticution  under  a dif- 
ferent regimen  of  diet,  exercife,  &c.  It  is,  however, 
generally  allowed,  that  one  ftool  a-day  is  fufficient  for 
an  adult,  and  that  lefs  is  hurtful.  But  this,  like  moft 
general  rules,  admits  of  many  exceptions.  I have  known 
perfons  in  perfedl  health,  who  did  not  go  to  ftool  above 
once  a-week.  Such  a degree  of  coftivenefs,  however 

rr-i  ^ 
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is  not  fafe  ; though  the  perlon  who  labours  under  it 
may  for  fome  time  enjoy  tolerable  health,  yet  at  length 
it  may  occafion  difeafes. 

One  method  of  procuring  a>ftool  every  day  is  to  rife 
betimes,  and  go  abroad  in  the'open  air.  Not  only  the 
pofture  in  bed  is  unfavourable  to  regular  ftools,but  alfo 
the  warmth.  This,  by  promoting  the  perfpiration, 
leflens  all  the  other  difcharges. 

The  method  recommended  for  this  purpofe  by  Mr. 
Locke  is  likewife  very  proper,  viz.  to  solicit  nature^  by 
going  regularly  to  stool  every  mornings  whether  one  has 
a call  or  tiot.  Habits  of  this  kind  may  be  acquired, 
which  will  in  time  become  natural. 

Perfons  who  have  a frequent  recourfe  to  medicines 
for  preventing  coftivenefs  feldom  fail  to  ruin  their  con- 
ftitution.  Purging  medicines  frequently  repeated 
weaken  the  bowels,  hurt  the  digeftion,  and  every 
dofe  makes  way  for  another,  till  at  length  they  be- 
come as  neceflary  as  dally  bread;  Thofe  who  are 
.troubled  with  coftivenefs,  ought  rather,  if  poffible,  to 
remove  it  by  diet  than  drugs.  They  fhould  likewife 
go  thinly  clothed,  and  avoid  every  thing  of  an  a- 
ftringent  or  of  a heating  nature.  The  diet  and  other 
regimen  neceffary  in-  this  cafe  will  be  found  under  the 
article  Costiveness^  where  this  ftate  of  the  towels  is 
treated  as  a dileafe. 

Such  perfons  as  are  troubled  with  an  habitual  loofe- 
nefs,  ought  likewife  to  fuit  their  diet  to  the  nature  of 
their  complaint.  They  fhould  ufe  food  ^yhich  braces 
and  ftrengthens  the  bowels,  and  which  is  rather  of 
an  aftringent  quality,  as  wheat-bread  made  of  the 
fineft  flour,  cheefe,  eggs,  rice  boiled  in  milk,  ^c.—- 
Their  drink  fliould  be  red  port,  claret,  brandy,  and 
•water  in  which  toafted  bread  has  been  boiled,  and 

■dlich  like. 
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As  an  habitual  loofenefs  is  often  owing  to  an  ob- 
ftructed  perfpiration,  perfons  affedled  with  it  ought  to 
keep  their  feet  warm,  to  w’ear  flannel  next  their  Ikin, 
and  take  every  method  to  promote  the  perfpiration. — 
Further  directions  with  regard  to  the  treatment  of  this 
complaint  will  be  found  under  the  article  Looseness. 

Of  Urine. 


So  many  things  tend  to  change  both  the  quantity 
and  appearance  of  the  urine,  that  it  is  very  difficult  to 
lay  down  any  determined  rules  for  judging  of  either.* 
Dr.  Cheyne  fays,  the  urine  ought  to  be  equal  to  three- 
fourths  of  the  liquid  part  of  our  aliment.  But  fuppofe 
any  one  were  to  take  the  trouble  of  meafuring  both, 
he  would  find  that  every  thing  w’hich  altered  the  degree 
of  perfpiration  would  alter  this  proportion,  and  like- 
wife  that  different  kinds  of  aliment  would  afford  very 
different  quantities  of  urine.  Though  for  thefe,  and 
other  reafons,  no  rule  can  be  given  for  judging  of  the 
preclfe  quantity  of  urine  which  ought  to  be  difcharged, 
yet  a perfon  of  common  fenfe  will  feldom  be  at  a lofs 
to  know  when  it  is  in  either  extreme. 

As  a free  difcharge  of  urine  not  only  prevents,  but 
adually  cures  many  difeafes,  it  ought  by  all  means  to 
be  promoted  ; and  every  thing  that  may  obftruct  it 
would  be  carefully  avoided.  Both  the  lecretion  and 


It  has  long  been  an  obfervation  among  phyficians,  that  the  appearances  of  the 
unne  are  very  uncertain,  and  very  little  to  be  depended  on.  No  one  will  be  fu'- 
pnled  at  this  who  confider*  how  many  ways  it  may  be  affected,  and  conl-quently, 
ave  Its  appearance  altered.  The  paflions,  the  ftate  of  the  atmofphere,  the  quan- 
ity  and  quality  of  the  food,  the  exercife,  the  clothing,  the  ftate  of  the  or!  ei  eva- 
ions,  an  numberlefs  other  caufes,  are  fufficient  to  induce  a change  either  in 
fVm  of  the  urine.  Any  one  who  attends  to  this  will  be  a« 

an/t ^ ™pud>-‘nce  of  thofe  daring  quacks,  who  pretend  to  find  out  difeafes, 
honiBo*  patients,  from  the  bare  infpection  of  their  urine.  These  impoftors 

Britain,  and  by  the  amazing  credulity  of  the 
populace,  many  of  them  amafs  confiderable  fortunes.  ' 
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difcharge  of  urine  are  leffened  by  a fedentary  lire,  deep- 
ing on  beds  that  are  too  foft  and  warm,  food  of  a dry 
and  heating  quality,  liquors  which  are  aftringent  and 
heating,  as  red-port,  claret,  and  fuch  like.  1 hofe 
who  have  reafon  to  fufpe6l  that  their  urine  is  in  too 
fmall  quantity,  or  who  have  any  fymptoms  of  the 
gravel,  ought  not  only  to  avoid  thefe  things,  but  what- 
ever elfe  they  find  has  a tendency  to  leflen  the  quan- 
tity of  their  urine. 

When  the  urine  is  too  long  retained,  it  is  not  only 
reforbed,  or  taken  up  again  into  tjhe  mafs  of  fluids,  but . 
by  ft’agnating  in  the  bladder  it  becomes  thicker,  the 
more  watery  parts  flying  off  firft,  and  the  more  grofs 
and  earthy  remaining  behind.  By  the  conftant  ten- 
dency w-hich  thefe  have  to  concrete,  the  formation  of 
Bones  and  gravel  in  the  bladder  is  promoted.  Hence 
it  comes  to  pafs,  that  indolent  and  fedentary  people 
are  much  more  liable  to  thefe  difeafes  than  perlons  of 
a more  active  life. 

Many  perfons  have  loft  their  lives,  and  others  have 
brought  on  lingering  and  even  incurable  diforders  by 
retaining  their  urine  too  long,  from  a falfe  delicacy. 
When  the  bladder  has  been  over-dirtended,  it  often 
lofes  its  power  of  a£lion  altogether,  or  becomes  para- 
lytic, by  which  means  it  is  rendered  unable  either  to 
retain  the  urine,  or  expel  it  properly.  ^ The  calls  of 
nature  ought  never  to  be  poftponed.  Delicacy  is  doubt- 
lefs  a virtue,  but  that  can  never  be  reckoned  true  deli- 
cacy which  induces  any  one  to  rifk  his  health  or  ha- 
zard his  life. 

But  the  urine  may  be  in  too  great  . as  well  as  too 
fmall  a quantity  : This  may  be  occafioned  by  drinking 
large  quantities  of  \veak  watery  liquors,  by  the  exceflive 
life  of  alkaline  falts,  or  any  thing  that  ftimulates  the 
kidneys,  dilutes  the  blood,  &c.  This  diforder  very 
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foon  weakens  the  bcdy,  and  induces  a confumption. 

It  is  difficult  to  cure,  but  may  be  mitigated  by  ftrength- 
ening  diet  and  aftringent  medicines,  fuch  as  are  re- 
commended under  the  article  Diabetes,  oi  an  exceffive 
difcharge  of  urine. 

Of  the  Per/plration.  . 

Infenfible  perfpiration  is  generally  reckoned  the 
greateft  of  all  the  difcharges  from  the  human  body, 
it  is  ot  fo  great  importance  to  health,  that  few  difeafes 
attack  US'  while  it  goes  properly  on ; but  when  it  is 
obftruded,  the  whole  frame  is  foon  difordered.  This 
difcharge,  however,  being  lefs  perceptible  than  any  of 
the  reft,  is  confequently  lefs  attended  to.  Hence  it  is 
that  acute  fevers,  rheumatifms,  agues,  &c.  often  pro- 
ceed from  diminiffied  perfpiration  before  we  are  aware 
of  its  having  taken  place.  ^ 

On  examining  patients,  we  find  moft  of  them  im- 
pute their  difeafes  either  to  violent  colds  which  they 
had  caught,  or  to  flight  ones  which  had  been  neglect- 
ed. For  this  reafon,  inftead  of  a critical  enquiry  into 
the  nature  of  perfpiration,  its  difference  in  different 
feafons,  climates,  conftitutions,  &c.  we  fhall  endea- 
vour to  point  out  the  caufes  which  moft  commonly 
obftruCl  it,  and  to  fliew  how  far  they  may  be  either 
avoided,  or  have  their  influence  counteracted  by  time- 
ly care.  The  want  of  attention  to  thefe,  cofts  Britain 
annually  fome  thoufands  of  ufeful  lives. 

Changes  in  the  Atmofphere-. 

¥ 

One  of  the  moft  common  caufes  of  obftruCted  per- 
fpiration, or  catching  cold,  in  this  country,  is  the 
changeablenefs  of  the  weather,  or  ftate  of  the  atmof- 
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phere.  There  is  no  place  wliere  fuch  changes  happen 
more  frequently  than  in  Great  Britain.  With  us  the 
degrees  of  heat  aud  cold  are  not  only  very  different  in 
the  different  feafons  of  the  year,  but  often  change  almoft 
from  one  extreme  to  another  in  a few  days,  and  fome- 
times  even  in  the  co.urfe  of  one  day.  That  fuch 
changes  muft  affed;  the  ftate  of  the  perfpiration  is  ob- 
vious to  every  one. 

The  beft  method  ,of  fortifying  the  body  againft 
the  changes  of  the  weather  is  to  be  abroad  every  day. 
Thofe  who  keep  mofl  within  doors  are  moft  liable  to 
catch  cold.  Such  perfons  generally  render  themfelves 
fo  delicate  as  to  fegl  even  the  flighteft  changes  in  the 
atmofphere,  and  by  their  pains,  coughs,  and  oppref- 
fions  of  the  breaft,  &c.  they  become  a kind  of  living 
barometers. 

Wet  Clothes. 

Wet  clothes  not  only,  by  their  coldnefs,  obfirud 
the  perfpiration,  but  their  moiflure,  by  being  abforbed, 
or  taken  up  into  the  body,  greatly  increafes  the  dan- 
ger. The  moft  robuft  conftitution  is  not  proof  againft 
the  danger  arifing  from  wet  clothes ; they  daily  occa- 
fion  fevers,  rheumatifms,  and  other  fatal  diforders, 
even  in  the  young  and  healthy. 

It  is  impoffible  for  people  who  go  frequently  abroad  , 
to  avoid  fometimes  being  wet.  But  the  danger  might 
generally  be  Uflened,  if  not  wholly  prevented,  by 
changing  their  clothes  foon  : when  this  cannot  be  done, 
they  ftioiild  keep  in  motion  till  they  be  dry.  So  far 
are  many  people  from  taking  this  precaution,  that  they 
often  fit  or  lie  down  in  the  Helds  with  their  clothes 
wet,  and  frequently  even  deep  w'hole  nights  in  this 
condition.  T he  frequent  inftances  which  we  have  of 
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the  fatal  effeds  of  this  condud  ought  certainly  to  deter 
others  from  being  guilty  of  it. 

Wet  Feet. 

Even  wet  feet  often  occafion  fatal  difeafes.  The 
cholic,  inflammations  of  the  breaft,  the  iliac  paflion, 
and  cholera  morbus^  &c.  are  often  occafioned  by  wet 
feet.  Habit  will,  no  doubt,  render  this  lefs  dange- 
rous ; but  it  ought,  as  far  as  polTible,  to  be  avoided. 
The  delicate,  and  thofe  who  are  not  accuftomed  to 
have  their  clothes  or  feet  wet,  fhould  be  peculiarly 
careful  in  this  refped. 

Night  Air. 

The  perfpiration  is  often  obfl:ruded  by  night 
AIR  ; even  in  fummer,  this  ought  to  be  avoided.— 
The  dews  which  fall  plentifully  after  the  hotteft  day, 
make  the  night  more  dangerous  than  when  the  wea- 
ther is  cool.  Elence,  in  warm  countries,  the  even- 
ing dews  are  more  hurtful  than  where  the  climate  is 
more  temperate. 

It  is  very  agreeable,  after  a warm  day,  to  be  abroad 
in  the  cool  evening ; but  this  is  a pleafure  to  be  avoid- 
ed by  all  who  value  their  health.  The  effeds  of  even- 
ing dews  are  gradual,  indeed,  and  almoft  impercepti- 
ble ; but  they  are  not  the  lefs  to  be  dreaded : We 
would  therefore  advife  travellers,  labourers,  and  all 
who  are  much  heated  by  day,  carefully  to  avoid  them. 
When  the  perfpiration  has  been  great,  thefe  become 
dangerous  in  proportion.  By  not  attending  to  this,  in 
flat  marfliy  countries,  where  the  exhalations  and  dews 
are  copious,  labourers  are  often  feized  with  intermit- 
ting fevers,  quinfies,  and  the  like. 
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Damp  Beds. 


Sleeping  in  damp  beds  feidom  fail  to  obftmdl  the 
perfpiration.  Beds  become  damp  either  from  their 
not  being  ufed^  ftailding  in  damp  houfes,  or  in  rooms 
without  fire.  Nothing  is  more  to  be  dreaded  by  tra- 
vellers than  damp  beds,  which  are  very  common  in 
all  places  where  fuel  is  fcarce.  When  a traveller,  cold 
and  wet,  arrives  at  an  inn,  he  may  by  means  of  a good 
fire,  warm  diluting  -liquor,  and  a dry  bed,  h.ave  the 
perfpiration  reftored ; but  if  he  be  put  into  a cold 
and  laid  on  a damp  bed,  it  will  be  more  ob- 


room, 


ftrudted,  and  the  worft  confequences  will  enfiie.  Tra- 
vellers (hould  avoid  Inns  which  are  noted  for  damp 
beds,  as  they  would  a houfe  infeded  with  the  plague  ; 
as  no  man,  however  rebuff,  is  proof  again  ft  the  dan- 
ger arlfing  from  them. 

But  inns  are  not  the  only  places  where  damp  beds 
are  to  be  met  with.  Beds  kept  in  private  families  for 
the  reception  of  ftrangers,  are  often  equally  dangerous. 
All  kinds  of  linen  and  bedding,  when  not  frequently 
ufed,  become  damp.  How  then  is  it  poflible  that 
beds,  which  are  not  flept  in  above  two  or  three  times 
a-year,  fhould  be  otherwife  ? Nothing  Is  more  com- 
mon than  to  hear  people  complain  of  having  caught 
cold  by  changing  their  bed.  The  reafon  is  obvious  : 
Were  they  careful  never  to  fleep  in  a bed  but  what 
was  frequently  ufed.  jhey  would  feidom  find  any  ill 
confequences  from^^&Jiinge. 

Nothing  be  dreaded  by  a delicate  perfon, 

''vh^  being  laid  in  a bed  which  is  kept 

on  ftrangers.  That  ill-judged  piece  of 

^tjipl^l^f^n)ecomes  a real  injury.  All  the  bad  con- 
sequences from  this  quarter  might  be  eafily  prevented 
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in  private  families,  by  caufing  their  fervants  to  fleep 
in  the  fpare  beds,  and  refign  them  to  ftrangers  when 
they  come.  This  is  the  cuftom  of  many  families  in 
London,  and  we  would -^arneffly  recommend  it  to  all 
who  value  the  health  of  their  friends.  In  inns  where 
the  beds  are  ufed  almoft  every  night,  nothing  elfe  is 
necefl'ary  than  to  keep  the  rooms  well  feafuned  by  fre- 
quent fires,  and  the  linen  dry. 

Damp  Houses* 

Damp  houfes  frequently  produce  the  like  ill  confe- 
quences ; for  this  reafon,  thofe  who  build  fhould  be 
careful  to  chobfe  a dry  fituation.  A houfe  which 
•hands  on  a damp  marlhy  foil  muft  be  hurtful  to  the 
health  of  the  inhabitants.  All  houles,  unlefs  where 
the  ground  is  exceedingly  dry,  fhould  have  the  firft 
floor  a little  railed.  Servants  and  others  who  are 
obliged  to  live  in  cdlars  and  funk  ftories,  feldom  con- 
tinue long  in  health  : But  mailers  ought  furely  to 

pay  Tome  regard  to  the  health  of  their  fervants,  as  well 
as  to  their  own. 

Nothing  is  more  common  than  for  people,  merely 
to  avoid  fome  trifling  inconveniency,  to  hazard  their 
lives,  by  inhabiting  a houfe  almoft  as  foon  as  the  ma- 
fons,  plafterers,  &c.  have  done  with  it : Such  houfes 
are  not  only  dangerous  from  their  dampnefs,  but  like- 
wife  from  the  fmell  of  lime,  paints,  &c.  The  afthmas, 
confumptions,  and  other  dileafes  of  the  lungs,  fo  inci- 
dent to  people  who  work  in  thefe  articles,  are  fulficient 
proofs  of  their  being  unwholefoiTie. 

^ Houfes  are  often  rendered  damp  by  rjp.  ■unfeafon^ble 
piece  of  cleanlinefs  ; I mean  the  pernirdblis  cuftom  of 
walhing  rooms  immediately  before  company  is  put 
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iijto  them.  Many  people  are  fure  to  catch  cold,  ii 
they  fit  but  a very  fl'.ort  time  in  a room  tliat  has  been 
lately  waflied  ; the  delicate  ought  carefully  to  avoid 
fuch  a fituation,  and  even  the  fobuft  would  run  lefs 
hazard  by  fitting  without  doors.  People  who  are  ac- 
cuftomed  to  live  in  dry  houfes  ought,  as  far  as  poflible, 
to  fhun  damp  ones,  and  by  all  means  not  to  continue 
long  in  rooms  that  have  been  lately  waflied. 

Sudden  Transitions  from  Heat  to  Cold, 

But  nothing  fo  frequently  obftruds  the  perfpiration 
as  SUDDEN  TR,ANsiiioNS  Irom  heat  to  cold. — 
Colds  are  feldom  caught  unlefs  when  people  have 
been  too  much  heated.  Beat  ratifies  the  blood, 
quickens  the  circulation,  and  increafes  the  perfpira- 
tion ; but  when  thefe  are  fuddenly  checked,  the  con- 
fequences  muft  be  bad.  It  is  indeed  im  poflible  for 
labourers  not  to  be  too  hot  upon  fome  occafions ; but 
it  is  generally  in  their  power  to  put  on  their  clothes 
when  they  leave  off  work,  to  make  choice  of  a' dry 
place  to  reft  themlelves  in,  and  to  avoid  fleeping  in 
the  open  fields.  Thefe  eafy  rules,  if  obferved,  would 
fave  many  ufeful  lives. 

Nothing  is  more  common  than  for  people,  when 
hot,  to  drink  freely  of  cold  fmall  liquors.  This  con- 
dudl  is  extremely  dangerous.  Thirft,  indeed,  is  hard 
to  bear,  and  the  inclination  to  gratify  that  appetite  fre- 
quently gets  the  better  of  realon,  and  makes  us  do 
what  our  judgment  dilapproves.  Every  peafant  knows 
if  his  horle  be  permitted  to  drink  his  belly  full  of  cold 
water  after  violent  exercile,  and  be  immediately  put 
into  the  ftable,  or  fuflered  to  remain  at  reft,  that  it 
will  kill  him.  This  they  take  the  utmoft  care  to  pre- 
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Vent.  It  were  well  if  they  were  equally  attentive  to 
their  own  fafety. 

Thirft  may  be  quenched  many  ways,  without  fvval- 
lowing  large  quantities  of  cold  liquor.  The  fields  af- 
ford variety  of  acid  fruits  and  plants,  the  very  chew- 
ing ot  which  would  abate  thirft.  Water  kept  in  the 
mouth  for  fome  time,  and  fpit  out  again,  if  frequently 
repeated,  will  have  the  fame  effect.  If  a bit  of  bread 
be  eat  along  with  a few  mouthfuls  of  water,  it  will 
both  quench  thirft  more  effe<ftually,  and  make  the 
danger  lefs.  When  a perfon  is  extremely  hot,  a 
mouthful  of  brandy,  or  other  fpirits  ought  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  any  thing  elfe,  if  it  can  be  obtained.  But  if 
any  one  has  been  fo  foolith,  when  hot,  as  to  drink 
freely  of  cold  liquor,  he  ought  to  continue  his  exer- 
cife,  at  leaft,  till  what  he  drank  be  thoroughly  warm- 
ed upon  his  ftomach. 

It  would  he  tedious  to  enumerate  all  the  bad  eftedls 
which  flow  from  drinking  cold  thin  liquors  when  the 
body  is  hot.  Sometimes  this  has  occafioned  imme- 
diate death.  Hoarfenefs,  quinfies,  and  fevers  of 
various  kinds,  are  its  common  confequenccs.  Nei- 
ther is  it  fafe  w'hen  warm  to  eat  freely  of  raw  fruits, 
fallads,  or  the  like.  Thefe,  indeed,  have  not  fo 
fudden  an  effect  on  the  body  as  cold  liquors,  but 
they  are  notwithftanding  dangerous,  and  ought  to  be 
avoided. 


Sitting  in  a warm  room,  and  drinking  hot  liquors 
till  the  pores  are  quite  open,  and  , immediately  going 
into  the  cold  air,  is  extremely  dangerous.  Colds, 
coughs,  and  inflammations  of  the  bread,  are  the 
ufual  efte£ls  of  this  condudl : yet  nothing  is  more  com- 
mon ! Many  people,  after  having  drank  warm  liquors 
or  feveral  hours,  walk  or  ride  a number  of  nailes  in  the 
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ooldeft  night ; while  others  fit  up  all  night,  or  ramble 
about  in  the  ftreets. 

People  are  very  apt,  when  a room  is  hot,  to  throw 
open  a window,  and  to  lit  near  it.  This  is  a moft 
dangerous  pradice.  Any  perfon  had  better  fit  without 
doors  than  in  mch  a fituation,  as  the  current  of  air  is 
direded  againft  one  particular  part  of  the  body. 

Inflammatory  fevers  and  confumptions  have  often 
been  occafioned  by  fitting  or  Handing  thinly  clothed 
near  an  open  window.  Nor  is  fleeping  with  open 
windows  lefs  to  be  dreaded  That  ought  never  to  be 
done  even  in  the  hoTeft  feafon.  I have  known  me- 
chanics frequently  contrad  fatal  dileafes,  by  working 
ftripped  at  an  open  window,  and  would  advife  all  of 
them  to  beware  of  fuch  a pradice. 

Nothing  expofes  people  more  to  catch  cold  than 
keeping  their  own  houles  too  warm  ; fuch  perfons 
may  be  faid  to  live  in  a fort  of  hot-houfe;  they  can 
hardly  ftir  abroad  to  vifit  a neighbour,  but  at  the 
hazard  of  their  lives.  Were  there  no  other  reafon 
for  keeping  houfes  in  a moderate  degree  of  warmth, 
that  alone  is  fufficient : But  no  houfe  that  is  too  hot 

can  be  wholefome  ; heat  deftroys  the  fpring  and  elaf- 
ticity  of  the  air,  and  renders  it  lefs  fit  for  expanding 
the  lungs,  and  the  other  purpoles  of  relpiration. 

Hence  it  is  that  confumptions  and  other  difeafes  of 
the  lungs  prove  fo  fatal  to  people  who  work  in  forges, 
glafs- houfes,  and  the  like. 

Some  are  even  fo  fool- hardy  as  to  plunge  themfelves 
when  hot  in  cold  water.  Not  only  fevers,  but  mad- 
nefs  itfelf  has  frequently  been  the  efled  of  this  con- 
dud.  Indeed  it  looks  too  like  the  adion  of  a mad- 
man to  deferv^e  a ferious  confideration. 

We  fliall  conclude  thefe  obfervations  on  the  com- 
mon caiifes  of  catching  cold  by  recommending  it  to 
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^very  one  to  avoid,  with  the  utmoft  attention,  all 
fudden  tranfitions  from  heat  to  cold,  and  to  keep 
the  body  in  as  uniform  a temperature  as  poflible ; or, 
where  that  cannot  be;done,  to  take  care  to  let  it  cool 

gradually.  ^ ^ 

People  may  be  apt  to  imagine,  that  too  ftria  an 
attention  to  thefe  things  would  tend  to  render  them 
delicate.  So  far, -however,  is  this  from  being  our  de- 
fign,  that  the  very  firft  rule  propofed  for  preventing 
colds,  is  to  harden  the  body,  by  inuring  it  daily  to 
4;he  open  air. 


PART  II* 


OF  DISEASES. 


CHAP.  XII. 

GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS 

Concerning  the  Knowledge  and  Cure  of  Diseases. 

ITT  is  no  doubt  difficult  to  obtain  fuch  a knowledge 
of  dileales  lo  as  to  be  able  to  diftinguiffi  them  from 
one  another.  ^ This,  however,  does  not  depend  fo 
much  upon  fcientific  principles  as  many  imagine.  It 
is  chiefly  the  refult  of  experience  and  obfervation.  By 
attending  the  fick,  and  carefully  obferving  the  various 
occurrences  in  difeafes,  a great  degree  of  accuracy  may 
be  acquired,  both  in  diftinguilhing  their  fymptoms  and 
in  the  application  of  medicines.  Hence  fenfible  nur- 
fes,  and  other  perfons  wffio  w'ait  upon  the  Tick,  often 
know  dileafes  better  than  thofe  who  have  been  bred  to 
phyfic.  We  do  not,  however,  mean  to  infinuatc,  that 
a n .edical  education  is  of  no  ufe ; It  Is  doubtlefs  of  the 
grcatefl:  importance,  but  It  never  can  fupply  the  place 
of  experience  and  obfervation. 

In  a former  edition  we  endeavoured,  In  this  place, 
to  lay  down  rules  for  diftinguilhing  difeafes  ; but  as  it 
is  impc  ffible  for  any  one  to  retain  thefe  in  his  memory 
we  have  omitted  them,  and  in  order  to  fupply  their 
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place,  have  given  as  full  and  accurate  a defcription  of 
each  particular  difeafe,  in  its  order,  as  the  nature  of 
our  plan  would  admit. 

Difeafes  often  refemble  one  another  fo  nearly  in 
many  of  their  fymptoms,  that  it  is  no  eafy  matter  to 
diftinguifli  them.  When  this  is  the  . cafe,  we  have  al- 
ways taken  care  to  point  out  thofe  peculiar  or  charac- 
teriftic  fymptoms,  by  which  the  difeafe  is  diftinguillied, 
and  at  the  fame  time  to  mention  thofe  which  are  com- 
mon to  it  with  other  difeafes.  By  a proper  attention 
to  thefe,  we  hope,  the  inveftigation  of  difeafes  will  be 
found  to  be  a jefs  difficult  matter  than  moft  perfons 
would,  at  firft  fight,  be  ready  to  imagine. 

A proper  attention  to  the  age,  fex,  temper  of  mind, 
conftitution,  &c  of  the  patient,  will  greatly  affifl;  both 
in  the  inveftigation  and  cure  of  difeafes. 

In  childhood  the  fibres  are  lax  and  foft,  the  nerves 
extremely  irritable,  and  the  fluids  thin  ; whereas  in  old 
age  the  fibres  are  rigid,  the  nerves  become  almoft  in- 
fenfible,  and  many  of  the  veflels  imperviable.  Thefe, 
and  other  peculiarities,  render  the  difeafes  of  the  young 
and  aged  ver)'  different,  and  of  courfe,  they  muft 
require  a different  method  of  treatment. 

Females  are  liable  to  many  difeafes  which  do  not 
afflidl  the  other  fex  ; befides,  the  nervous  fyftem  being 
more  irritable  in  them  than  in  men,  their  difeafes  re- 
quire to  be  treated  with  greater  caution.  They  are  lefs 
able  to  bear  large  evacuations;  and  all  ftimulating  me- 
dicines ought  to  be  adminiftered  to  them  with  a fparine: 
hand.  ^ ^ 

Particular  conftitutions  not  only  difpofe  perfons  to 
peculiar  difeafes,  but  likewife  render  it  neceffary  to  treat 
ftiefe  difeafes  in  a peculiar  manner.  A delicate  perfon, 
or  example,  with  weak  nerves,  who  lives  moftly  with- 
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in  doors,-  miifl:  not  be  treated,  under  any  difeafe,  pre- 
cifely  in  the  fame  manner  as  one  who  is  hardy  and  rc- 
buft,  and  who  is  much  expofed  to  the  open  air. 

The  temper  of  mind  ought  to  be  very  carefully  at- 
tended to  in  drfeafeso  Fear,  anxiety,  and  a fretful 
temper,  both  occafron  and  aggravate  difeafes.  In  vain 
do  we  apply  medicines  to  the  body  to  remove  mala- 
dies which  proceed  from  the  mind.  When  it  is  af- 
feded,  the  beft  medicine  is  to  foothe  the  paffions,  to 
divert  the  mind  from  anxious  thought,  and  to  keep  the 
patient  as  eafy  and  cheerful  as  pciffible. 

Attention  ought  likevvife  to  be  paid  to  the  place 
where  the  patient  lives,  the  air  he  breathes,  his  diet, 
occupation,  &c.  Such  as  live  in  low  marfhy  fitua- 
tions  are  fubjeft  to  many  difeafes  which  are  unknown 
to  the  inhabitants  of  high  countries.  Thofe  who 
breathe  the  impure  air  of  cities  have  many  maladies 
. to  which  the  more  happy  ruftics  are  entire  ftrangers. 
Perfons  who  feed  grofsly,  and  indulge  in  ftrong  liquors, 
are  liable  to  difeafes  which  do  not  affetl  the  temperate 
and  abPemious,  &c. 

It  has  already  been  obferved,  that  the  different  oc- 
cupations and  fituations  in  life  difpofe  men  to  peculiar 
difeafes.  It  is  therefore  neceffary  to  inquire  into  the 
patient’s  occupation,  manner  of  life,  &c.  I'his  will 
not  only  affift  us  in  finding  out  the  dileafe,  but  will 
likewife  dire6t  us  in  the  treatment  of  it.  It  would  be 
very  imprudent  to  treat  the  laborious  and  the  fedentary 
exadly  in  the  fame  manner,  even  fuppofing  them  to 
labour  under  the  fame  dileafe. 

It  will  likewile  be  proper  to  enquire  whether  the 
difeafe  be  ccaihituiional  or  accidental ; whether  it  has 
been  of  long  or  Ihort  Handing  ; whether  it  proceeds 
from  any  great  and  fudden  alteration  in  the  diet,  man- 
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ner  of  life,  &c.  The  ftate  of  the  patient’s  belly,  and 
of  the  other  evacuations,  ought  alfo  to  be  enquired 
into ; and  likewife  whether  he  can  with  eafe  perform 
all  the  vital  and  animal  fundions,  as  refpiration,  di- 
gellion,  &c. 

Laftly,  It  will  be  thought  proper  to  enquire,  what 
the  patient  has  formerly  been  moft  liable  to,  and  what 
medicines  were  moft  beneficial  to  him.  It  will  likewife 
be  neeelTary  to  enquire,  what  kind  of  medicines  are 
moft  agreeable  to  the  patient,  or  if  he  has  a ftrong  aver- 
fion  to  any  particular  drug,  &c. 

It  has  already  been  obferved,  that  many  of  the  indi- 
cations of  cuie  in  difeafes  may  be  anfwered  by  diet 
alone.  The  diet  is  therefore  the  firft  thing  to  be  at- 
. tended  to  in  the  treatment  of  difeafes.  Thofe  who 
know  no  better,  imagine  that  every  thing  which  goes 
.by  the  name  of  a medicine  poflefles  fome  wonderful 
power  or  fecret  charm,  and  think  if  the  patient  fwal- 
lows  enough  of  drugs,  that  he  muft  do  well.  This 
miftake  has  many  ill  confequences.  It  makes  people 
truft  to  drugs  and  negledl  their  own  endeavours  ; be- 
fides,  it  dilcourages  all  attempts  to  relieve  the  fick 
where  medicines  cannot  be  had. 

Medicines  are  no  doubt  ufeful  in  their  own  place, 
and,  when  adminiftered  with  prudence,  they  may  do 
much  good  ; but  when  they  are  put  in  place  of  every 
thing  elfe,^  or  adminiftered  at  random,  which  is  not 
feldom  the  cafe,  they  muft  do  mifchiefi  We  would' 
therefore  wifti  to  call  the  attention  of  mankind  from  the 
purfuit  of  fecret  medicines  to  fuch  things -as  they  are 
acquainted  with.  The  proper  regulation  of  thefe  may 
often  do  much  good,  and  there  is  little  danger  of  their 
ever  doing  hurt. 
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Every  difeafe  weakens  tlie  digeftive  powers.  The 
diet  ought  therefore  in  all  difeafes  to  be  light  and  of 
ealy  digeftion.  It  would  be  as  prudent  for  a perfon 
with  a broken  leg  to  attempt  to  walk,  as  for  one  in  a 
fever  to  eat  the  fame  kind  of  food,  and  in  the  fame 
quantity  as  when  he  was  in  perfed  health.  Even  ab- 
ftinence  alone  will  often  cure  a fever,  efpecially  when 
it  has  been  occalioned  by  excefs  in  eating  or  drinking. 

In  all  fevers  attended  with  inflammation,  as  pleuri- 
fies,  peripneumonies,  &c.  thin  gruels,  wheys,  watery 
infufions,  of  mucilaginous  plants,  roots,  &c.  are  not 
only  proper  for  the  patient’s  food,  but  they  are  likewife 
the  beft  medicines  which  can  be  adminiftered. 

In  fevers  of  a flow,  nervous,  or  putrid  kind,  where 
there  are  no  fymptoms  ot  inflamma.tion,  and  where  the 
patient  muft:  be  fupported  with  cordials,  that  intention 
can  always  be  more  efledually  anfwered  by  nourifli- 
ing  diet  and  generous  wines,  than  by  any  medicines 
yet  known. 

Nor  is  a proper  attention  to  diet  of  lefs  importance 
in  chronic  than  in  acute  difeafes.  Perfons  afflided  with 
low  fpirits,  wind,  weak  nerves,  and  other  h3’pochon- 
driacal  afiedions,  generally  find  more  benefit  from  the 
ufe  of  folid  food  and  generous  liquors,  than  from  all 
the  cordial  and  carminative  medicines  which  can  be 
adminiftered  to  them. 

The  fcurvy,  that  moft  obftinate  malady  will  fooner 
yield  to  a proper  vegetable  diet  than  to  all  the  boafted 
antifcorbutic  remedies  ot  the  fliops. 

In  confumptions,  when  the  humours  are  vitiated, 
and  the  ftomach  fo  much  weakened,  as  to  be  unable 
to  digeft  the  folid  fibres  of  animals,  or  even  to  alfimu- 
late  juices  of  vegetables,  a diet,  confifting  chiefly  of 
milk,  will  not  only  fupport  the  patient,  but  will  often 
cure  the  difeafe  after  every  other  medicine  has  failed. 
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Nor  is  an  attention  to  other  things  of  lefs  import- 
ance than  to  diet.  The  ftrange  infatuation  which  has 
long  isduced  people  to  fliut  up  the  fick  from  all  com- 
munication with  the  external  air  has  done  great  mif- 
chief.  Not  only  in  fevers,  but  in  many,  other  difeafes, 
the  patient  will  rjeceive  more  benefit  from  having  the 
frefli  air  prudently  admitted  into  his  chamber,  than 
from  all  the  medicines  which  can  be  given  him. 

Exercife  may  likewife  in  many  cafes,  be  confidered 
as  a medicine.  Riding  on  horfeback,  for  example, 
will  be  of  more  fervice  in  the  cure  of  confumptions, 
glandular  obftrudtions,  &c.  than  any  medicine  yet 
known.  In  difeafes  which  proceed  from  a relaxed 
ftate  of  the  folids,  the  cold  bath  and  other  parts  of  the 
gymnafliic  regimen  will  be  found  equally  beneficial. 

Few  things  are  of  greater  importance,  even  in  the 
, cure  of  difeafes  than  cleaniinefs.  When  a patient  is 
fuffered  to  lie  in  dirty  clothes,  w’hatever  perfpires  from 
his  body  is  again  reforbed,  or  taken  up  into  it,  which 
ferves  to  nourifh  the  difeafe,  and  increafe  the  danger. 
Many  difeafes  may  be  cured  by  cleaniinefs  alone  ; moft 
of  them  may  be  mitigated  by  it,  and  in  all  of  them  it 
.is  highly  agreeable,  both  to  the  patient  and  thofe  who 
attend  him. 

Many  other  obfervations,  were  it  neceflary,  might 
be  adduced  to  prove  the  importance  of  a proper  regi- 
men in  difeafes.  Regimen  w'ill  often  cure  difeafes  with 
out  medicine,  but  medicine  will  feldom  fucceed  where 
a proper  regimen  is  neglected.  For  this  reafon,  in  the 
treatment  of  difeafes,  we  have  always  given  the  firll 
place  to  regimen.  Thofe  who  are  afraid  to  ufe  medi- 
cines may  confine  themlelves  to  it  only.  For  others, 
who  have  more  knowledge,  we  have  recommended 
fome  of  the  moft  fimple,  but  approved,  forms  of  me- 
dicine in  every  difeafe.  Thefe,  however,  are  never  to 
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be  adminiftered  but  by  people  of  better  fenfe,  nor  even 
by  them  without  the  precautions  which  are  recom- 
mended along  with  them. 


/4  FEVER  is  the  moft  general  difeafe  incident  to 
mankind.  It  attacks  every  age,  fex,  and  con- 
ftitution,  and  afFedls  every  part  of  the  body ; nor  is 
the  mind  itfelf  free  from  its  influence.  A fever  is 
known  by  a quick  pulfe,  an  increafed  heat,  a general 
debility,  and  a difficulty  in  performing  fome  of  the  vital 
or  animal  fundlions,  as  breathing,  walking,  &c. 

Fevers  are  divided  into  a continual,  remitting,  and  in- 
termitting. By  a continual  fever  is  meant  that  which 
never  leaves  the  patient  during  the  whole  courfe  of 
the  difeafe,  or  which  fhews  no  remarkable  increafe  or 
abatement  in  the  fymptoms.  This  kind  of  fever  is 
likewile  divided  into  acute,  flow,  and  malignant.  The 
fever  is  called  acute,  when  its  progrefs  is  quick,  and  the 
fymptoms  violent  ; but  when  thefe  are  more  gentle,  it 
is  generally  denominated  s/ow.  When  livid  or  pete- 
chial  fpots  fbew  a putrid  ftate  of  the  humours,  the  fever 
is  called  malignant,  putrid,  or  petechial. 

A remitting  fever  differs  from  a continual  only  in  de- 
gree. It  has  frequent  increafes  and  decreafes,  or  exa- 

• The  charaAerlftic  fyniptoms  of  fever  are,  ucknefj,  naiifea,  or  fqueamifhnefs, 
a fence  of  debility  or  langour,  pain  of  the  head  or  back,  a rigor  or  chillinefs  al- 
ternately with  hot  fits  or  flulhings,  a fenfe  of  thirft,  a parched  foul  tongue,  a dry 
hot  (kin,  and  a quick  pulfe. — Thefe  fyniptoms  being  without  any  primary  local 
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cerbations  and  remiflions,  but  never  wholly  leaves  the 
patient  during  the  courfe  of  the  difeafe.  Intermitting 
fevers,  or  agues,  are  thofe  which,  during  the  time  that 
the  patient  may  be  faid  to  be  ill,  have  evident  intervals 
or  remiflions  of  the  fymptoms. 

As  a fever  is  nothing  elfe  but  an  effort  of  nature  to 
free  herfelf  from  an  offending  caufe,  it  is  the  bufinefs 
of  thofe  who  have  the  care  of  the  lick,  to  obferve  with 
diligence  which  way  nature  points,  and  to  endeavour 
to  alTifl:  her  operations.  Our  bodies  are  fo  formed,  as 
to  have  a conftant  tendency  to  expel  or  throw  off  what- 
ever is  injurious  to  health.  This  is  generally  done  by 
urine,  fweat,  ftool,  expedoration,  vomit,  or  fome  other 
evacuation. 

I’here  is  reafon  to  believe,  if  the  efforts  of  nature, 
at  the  beginning  of  a fever,  were  duly  attended  to  and 
promoted,  it  would  feldom  continue  longer  than  twen- 
ty-four hours ; but  when  her  attempts  are  either  neg- 
leded,  or  counteraded,  it  is  no  wonder  if  the  difeafe 
be  prolonged.  There  are  daily  inftances  of  perfons 
who,  after  catching  cold,  have  all  the  lymptoms  of  a 
beginning  fever ; but  by  keeping  warm,  drinking  di- 
luting liquors,  bathing  their  feet  in  warm  w^ater,  &c. 
the  fymptoms  in  a few  hours  difappear,  and  the  dan- 
ger is  prevented.  In  a word,  almofl;  every  fever  pro- 
ceeding from  an  obflruded  perfpiration  might  be  car- 
ried off,  or  its  danger  prevented,  by  timely  care. 

Our  defign  is  not  to  enter  into  a critical  enquiry  into 
the  nature,  caufes,  &c.  of  fevers,  but  to  mark  their 
moft  obvious  fymptoms,  and  to  point  out  the  proper 
treatment  of  the  patient  with  refped  to  his  diet,  drink, 
air,  warmth,  &c.  in  the  different  ftages  of  the  difeafe. 
In  thefe  articles,  the  inclinations  of  the  patient  will,  in 
a great  meafure,  dired  our  condud. 
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Almoft  every  perfon  in  a fever  complains  of  great 
thirft,  and  calls  out  for  drink,  efpecially  of  a cooling 
nature.  This  at  once  points  out  the  ufe  of  uoaUr^ 
which  we  may  venture  to  call  the  greateft  febrifuge  in 
nature.  What  is  fo  likely  to  abate  the  heat,  attenuate 
the  humours,  remove  fpafms  and  obftrudions,  pro- 
Ttiote  perfpiration,  increafe  the  quantity  of  urine,  and 
in  ftiort,  produce  every  falutary  effedt  in  an  ardent  or 
inflammatory  fever,  as  drinking  plentifully  of  warm 
water,  thin  gruel,  or  any  other  weak,  diluting  liquor, 
of  which  water  is  the  bafis  ? The  neceflity  of  diluting 
liquors  is  pointei  out  by  the  dry  tongue,  the  parched 
Ikin,  and  the  burning  heat,  as  well  as  by  the  unquench- 
'able  thirft  of  the  patient. 

Many  cooling  liquors,  which  are  extremely  grateful 
to  patients  in  a fever,  may  be  prepared  from  fruits,  as 
decodlions  of  tamarinds,  apple-tea,  orange-whey,  and 
the  like.  Mucilaginous  liquors  might  alfo  be  prepared 
from  marfhmallow  roots,  linfeed,  lime-tree  buds,  and 
many  other  vegetables.  Thefe  liquors,  efpecially  when 
acidulated,  or  highly  agreeable  to  the  patient,  and 
fhould  never  be  denied  him. 

At  the  beginning  of  a fever,  the  patient  generally 
complains  of  a great  laflitude  or  wearinefs,  and  has  no 
inclination  to  move.  This  evidently  fhews  the  pro- 
priety of  keeping  him  eafy,  and,  if  pofTible,  in  bed  ; 
lying  in  bed  relaxes  the  fpafms,  abates  the  violence  of 
the  circulation,  and  gives  nature  an  opportunity  of  ex- 
erting all  her  force  to  overcome  the  difeale.  The  bed 
alone  would  often  remove  a fever  at  the  beginning  ; 
but  when  the  patient  ftruggles  with  the  difeafe,  inftead 
of  driving  it  oft',  he  only  fixes  it  the  deeper,  and  tenders 
it  more  dangerous.  This  obfervation  is  too  often  verifi- 
ed in  travellers,  who  happen  when  on  a journey  to  be 
feized  with  a fever.  Their  anxiety  to  get  home  induces 
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them  to  travel  with  the  fever  upon  them,  which  don- 
duct  feldom  fails  to  render  it  fatal. 

In  fevers,  the  mind  as  well  as  the  body  fhould  be 
kept  eafy.  Company  is  feldom  agreeable  to  the  Tick. 
Indeed  every  thing  that  difturbs  the  imagination,  in- 
creafes  the  difeafe  ; for  which  reafon,  every  perfon  in  a 
fever  ought  to  be  kept  perfedtly  quiet,  and  neither  al- 
lowed to  fee  nor  hear  any  thing  that  may  in  the  lead: 
affedt  or  difcompofe  his  mind. 

Though  the  patient  in  a fever  has  the  greateft  in- 
clination for  drink,  yet  he  S eldom  has  any  appetite  for  fo- 
lid  food;  hence  we  may  learn  the  impropriety  of  loading 
his  ftomach  with  viduals.  Much  folid  food  in  a fever 
is  every  way  hurtful  to  the  patient.  It  opprelTes  nature, 
and  inftead  of  nouriOiing  the  patient,  ferves  only  to  feed 
the  difeafe.  What  food  the  patient  takes  fhould  be  in 
fraall  quantities,  light,  and  of  eafy  digeftion.  It  ought 
to  be  chiefly  of  the  vegetable  kind,  as  panado,  roafted 
apples,  groat-  gruel,  and  fuch  like. 

Poor  people,  when  any  of  their  family  are  taken  ill, 
run  diredly  to.  their  rich  neighbours  for  cordials,  and 
pour  wineg,  fpirits,  &c.  into  the  patient,  who  perhaps 
never  had  been  accuftomed  to  tafte  fuch  liquors  when 
in  health.  If  there  be  any  degree  of  fever,  this  con- 
duct muft:  increafe  it,  and  if  there  be  none,  this  is  the 
ready  way  to  raife  one.  Stuffing  the  patient  with  fweet- 
nieats  and  other  delicacies,  is  likevvile  very  pernicious. 
Thefe  are  always  harder  to  digeft  than  common  food, 
and  cannot  fail  to  hurt  the  ftomach. 

Nothing  is  more  defired  by  a patient  in  a fever  than 
refh  air.  It  not  only  removes  his  anxiety,  but  cools 
l^e  blood,  revives  the  fpirits,  and  proves  every  way 
beneficial.  Many  patients  are  in  a manner  ftifled  to 
eath  in  fevers,  for  want  of  frefh  air  ; yet  fuch  is  the 
Unaccountable  infatuation  of  moft  people,  that  the  mo- 
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ment  they  think  a perfon  in  a fever,  they  imagine  he 
Ihould  be  kept  in  a clofe  chamber,  into  which  not  one 
particle  of  freih  air  muft  be  admitted.  Inflead  of  this, 
there  ought  to  be  a conftant  ftream  of  freih  air  into  a 
lick  perfon’s  chamber,  fo  as  to  keep  it  moderately  cool. 
Indeed,  its  degree  of  w’armth  ought  never  to  be  greater 
than  is  agreeable  to  one  in  perfedl  health. 

Nothing  fpoilffthe  air  of  a fickperfon’s  chamber  or 
iiurts  the  patient  more,  than  a number  of  perfons  breath- 
ing in  it.'  When  the  blood  is  enflamed,  or  the  humours 
in  a putrid  ftate,  air  that  has  been  breathed  repeatedly 
will  greatly  increafe  the  difeale.  Such  air  not  only 
lofes  its  fpring,  and  becomes  unfit  for  the  purpofes  of 
refpiration,  but  acquires  a noxious  quality,  which  ren- 
ders it  in  a manner  poifonous  to  the  Tick. 

In  fevers,  when  the  patient’s  fpirits  are  low  and  de- 
preCTed,  he  is  not  only  to  be  fupported  with  cordials, 
but  every  method  Ihould  be  taken  to  cheer  and  com- 
fort his  mind.  Many,  from  a miftaken  zeal,  when  they 
think  a perfon  in  danger,  inflead  of  folacing  his  mind 
with  the  hopes  and  confolations  of  religion,  fright  him 
with  the  views  of  hell  and  damnation.  It  would  be 
unfuitable  here  to  dwell  upon  the  impropriety  and 
dangerous  cpnfequences  of  this  condu6f  ; it  often  hurts 
the  body,  and  there  is  reafon  to  believe  feldom  benefits 
the  foul . 

Amongfl  common  people,  the  nery  name  of  a fever 
generally  luggefls  the  neceflity  of  bleeding.  This  nc> 
tion  feems  to  have  taken  its  rife  from  moft  fevers  in  this 
country  having  been  formerly  of  an  inflammatory  naturej 
but  true  inflammatory  fevers  are  now  feldom  to  be  met 
with.  Sedentary  occupations,  and  a different  manner  of 
living  has  fo  changed  the  fiate  of  difeafes  in  Britain,  that 
there  is  now  hardly  one  fever  in  ten  where  the  lancet 
is  necellary.  In  moll  lows  nervous,  and  putrid  fe- 
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Vers  which  are  now  fo  common,  bleeding  is  really 
hurtful,  as  It  weakens  the  patient,  finks  his  fpirits,  &c. 
We  would  recommend  this  general  rule,  never  to 
bleed  at  the  beginning  of  a fever,  unlefs  there  be  evi- 
dent figns  of  inflammation.  Bleeding  is  an  excellent 
medicine  when  neceffary,  but  fhould  never  be  wanton- 
ly performed. 

It  is  likewlfe  a common  notion,  that  It  is  always  ne- 
ceflary  to  raife  a fweat  in  the  beginning  of  a fever.  As 
fevers  often  proceed  from  an  obftruded  perfpiratlon, 
this  notion  is  not  ill  founded.  If  the  patient  only  lies 
in  bed,  bathes  his  feet  and.  legs  in  warm  water,  and 
drinks  freely  of  water-gruel,  or  any  other  weak  dilu- 
ting liquor,  he  will  feldom  fail  to  perfpire  freely.  The 
warmth  of  the  bed,  and  the  diluting  drink,  will  relax 
the  univerfal  fpafm,  which  generally  affedts  the  fplids 
at  the  beginning  of  a fever ; it  will  open  the  pores,  and 
promote  the  perfpiratlon,  by  means  of  which  the  fever 
may  olten  be  carried  off.  But  inftead  of  this  the  com- 
mon pradice  is  to  heap  clothes  upon  the  patient,  and 
to  give  him  things  of  a hot  nature,  as  fpirits,  fpiceries, 
&c.  which  fire  his  blood,  increafe  the  fpafms,  and  ren- 
der the  difeale  more  dangerous. 

In  all  fevers,  a proper  attention  fhould  be  paid  to 
the  patient’s  longings.  Thefe  are  the  calls  of  nature, 
and  often  point  out  what  may  be  of  real  ufe.  Pa- 
tients indeed  are  not  to  be  wantonly  indulged  in  every 
thing  that  the  fickly  appetite  may  crave  ; but  It  is 
generally  right  to  let  them  have  a little  of  what  they 
eagerly  defire,  though  it  may  not  feem  altogether 
proper.  What  the  patient  longs  for,  his  ftomach  will 
generally  digeft ; and  fuch  things  have  fometimes  a 
very  happy  effed. 
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When  a patient  is  recovering  from  a fever,  great 
care  is  neceffary  to  prevent  a relapfe.  Many  perfons, 
by  too  foon  imagining  themfelves  well,  have  relapfed, 
or  contraded  fome  other  difeafe  of  an  obftinate  nature. 
As  the  body  after  a fever  is  weak  and  delicate,  it  is  ne- 
celfary  to  guard  againft  catching  cold.  Moderate  ex- 
ercife  in  the  open  air  will  be  of  ufe  ; agreeable  com- 
pany will  alfo  have  a good  effed.  The  diet  muft  be 
light,  but  nourifhing.  It  ftiould  be  taken  frequently, 
but  in  fmall  quantities.  It  is  dangerous  at  fuch  a time 
to  eat  as  much  as  the  ftomacli  may  crave. 


CHAP.  XIV. 

OF  INTERMITTING  FEVERS  OR  AGUES. 

INTERMITTING  fevers'^  afford  thebeft  opportu- 
nity  both  of  obferving  the  nature  of  a fever,  and 
alfo  the  effeds  of  medicine.  No  perfon  can  be  at  a 
lofs  to  diflinguifh  an  intermitting  fever  from  any  other, 
and  the  proper  medicine  for  it  is  almoft  now  univerfally 
known. 

The  feveral  kinds  of  intermitting  fevers  take  their 
names  from  the  period  in  which  the  fit  returns,  as  quo- 
tidian, tertian,  quartan,  &c. 

“ Interniittinp  fevers,  arifing  from  the  miafnia  or  exhalations  of  marfhes,  hare  a 
very  eyident  remifiion  ; but  the  diieafe  returns  conffatitU  , niid  f<  r the  moft  part, 
with  a horror  or  trembling.— It  it  divided  by  Dr.  Cullen  into  three  Firft, 

The  tertian,  which  hath  fimilar  paroxyfms  or  fits,  at  an  interval  of  48  hour*,  the 
fit  coming  on  moft  commonly  at  mid-day.  Second,  The  quartan,  which  hath 
fimilar  parOxyfms  or  fits,  with  an  interval  of  about  ;a  hours,  the  fit  coming  on  in 
the  afternoon.  Third,  The  quotidian,  which  hath  fimilar  paroxyfms  or  fits,  with 
an  interval  of  about  24  hours,  the  fits  coming  on  in  the  morning. 
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CAUSES. — Agues  are  occafipned  by  moift  air.  This 
IS  evident  from  their  abounding  in  rainy  feafons,  and 
being  mort  frequent  in  countries  where  the  foil  is 
mar&y,  as  in  Holland,  the  fens  of  Cambridgefliire,  the 
Hundreds  of  Effex,  &c.  This  difeafe  may  alfo  be  oc- 
cafioned  by  eating  too  much  ftone  fruit,  by  a poor  wa- 
tery diet,  damp  houfes,  evening  dews,  lying  upon 
the  damp  ground,  &c.  When  the  Inhabitants  of  a high 
country  remove  to  a low  one,  they  feldom  fail  to 
catch  an  intermitting  fever,  and  to  fuch  the  difeafe  is 
moft  apt  to  prove  fatal.  In  a word,  whatever  relaxes 
the  folids,  diininilhes  the  perfpiration,  or  obftrudfs  the 
circulation  in  the  capillary  or  fmall  veffels,  difpofes  the 
body  to  agues. 

SYIVIPI  OMS. — An  intermitting  fever  generally  be- 
gins with  a pain  of  the  head  and  loins,  wearinefs  of 
the  limbs,  coldnefs  of  the  extremities,  ftretching,  yawn- 
ing, with  fometimes  great  ficknefs  and  vomiting  ; to 
which  fucceed  fhivering  and  violent  (baking.  Atter- 
wards  the  (kin  becomes  moift,  and  a profufe  fweat 
breaks  out,  which  generally  terminates  the  (it  or  pa- 
roxyfm.  Sometimes,  indeed,  the  difeafe  comes  on 
fuddenly,  when  the  perfon  thinks  himfelf  in  perfect 
health  ; but  it  is  more  commonly  preceded  by  liftlefs- 
nefs,  lofs  of  appetite,  and  the  fymptoms  mentioned 
above. 

REGIMEN. — While  the  (it  continues,  the  patient 
ought  to  drink  freely  of  water-gruel,  orangey-whey, 
weak  camomile-tea,  or  if  his  fpirits  be  low,  fmall 
wine-whey,  (harpened  with  the  juice  of  lemon.  All 
his  drink  (hould  be  warm,  as  that  will  alTift  in  bring- 
ing on  the  fweat,  and  confequently  fhorten  the  pa- 
roxyfm. 

Between  the  paroxyfms  the  patient  muft  be  fupport- 
ed  with  food  that  is  nourifliing,  but  light  and  eafy  of 
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as  veal  or  chicken-broths,  fago-gruel  with 
a little  wine,  light  puddings,  &c.  His  drink  may  be 
final]  negus,  acidulated  with  the  juice  of  lemons  or 
oranges,  and  lometimes  a little  weak  punch.  He 
ought  likewife  to  drink  infufions  of  bitter  herbs,  as 
camomile,  wormwood,  or  water-trefoil,  and  may  now 
and  then  take  a glafs  of  fmall-wine,  in  which  gentian- 
root,  centaury,  or  fome  other  bitter  has  been  infufed. 

As  the  chief  intentions  of  cure  in  an  ague  are  to 
brace  the  folids,  and  promote  perfpiration,  the  patient 
ought  to  take  as  much  exercife  between  the  fits  as  he 
can  bear.  If  he  be  able  to  go  abroad,  riding  on  horfe- 
back,  or  in  a machine,  will  be  o f great  .fervice.  But  if 
he  cannot  bear  that  kind  of  exercife,  he  ought  to  take 
fuch  as  his  ftrength  will  permit.  Nothing  tends  more 
to  prolong  an  intermitting  fever,  than  indulging  a lazy 
indolent  diipofition. 

Intermitting  fevers,  under  a proper  regimen,  will 
often  uo  ofi' without  medicine  : and  when  the  difeafe 
is  mild,  in  an  open  dry  country,  there  is  feldo  n any 
danger  from  allowing  it  to  take  its  courfe  ; but  when 
the  patient’s  ftrength  feems  to  decline,  or  the  pa- 
roxyfms  are  fo  violent,  that  his  life  is  in  danger,  medi- 
cine ought  immediately  to  be  adminiftered.  This, 
however,  fliould  never  be  done  till  the  dileafe  be  pro- 
perly formed  ; that  is  to  fay,  till  the  patient  has  had 
leveral  fits  of  fhaking  and  fweating. 

MEDICINE. — The  firft  thing  to  be  done  in  the 
cure  of  an  intermitting  fever,  is  to  cleanle  the  firft  paf- 
fages.  This  not  Only  renders  the  application  of  other 
medicines  more  fafe,  but  likewife  more  efficacious.  In 
this  difeafe  the  ftomach  is  generally  loaded  with  cold 
vifeid  phlegm,  and  frequently  great  quantities  of  bile 
are  difeharged  by  vomit  ; which  plainly  points  out  the 
neceflity  of  fuch  evacuations.  Vomits  are  therefore  to 
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be  adminiftered  before  the  patient  takes  any  other  me- 
dicine. A dofe  of  ipecacuanha  will  generally  anfwer 
this  purpofe  very  well.  . Halt  a dram  of  the  powder 
will  be  fufficient  for  an  adult,  and  for  a younger  per- 
fon  the  dofe  muft  be  lefs  in  proportion.  After  the  vo- 
mit begins  to  operate,  the  patient  ought  to  drink  plen- 
tifully of  weak  camomile-tea.  The  vomit  fliould  be 
taken  two  or  three  hours  before  the  return  of  the  fit, 
and  may  be  repeated  at  the  diftance  of  three  or  four 
days.  Vomits  not  only  cleanfe  the  ftomach,  but  in- 
creafe  the  perfpiration,  and  all  the  other  fecretions, 
which  render  them  of  fuch  importance,  that  they  often 
cure  intermitting  fevers  without  the  affiltance  of  any 
other  medicine.  Of  this  I have  feen  many  inftances, 
and  remember  to  have  been  completely  cured  myfelf 
of  a regular  tertian,  by  taking  two  vomits  of  ipecacu- 
anha and  obferving  a proper  regimen. 

Purging  medicines  are  likewife  ufeful  and  often  ne- 
ceflary,  in  intermitting  fevers.  A fmart  purge  has 
been  known  to  cuie  an  obftinate  ague,  after  the  Pe- 
ruvian bark  and  other  medicines  had  been  ufed  in  vain. 
Vomits,  however,  are  more  fuitable  in  this  difeafe,  and 
render  purging  lels  necefiary ; but  if  the  patient  be  atraid 
to  take  a vomit,  he  ought  in  this  cafe  to  cleanfe  the  bow- 
els, by  a dofe  or  two  of  glauber  falts,  jalap,  or  rhubarb. 

Bleeding  may  fometimes  be  proper  at  the  beginning 
of  an  intermitting  fever,  when  excelTive  heat,  a deli- 
rium, &c.  give  reafon  to  fufpedl  an  inflammation  ; but 
as  the  blood  is  very  feldom  in  an  inflammatory  (late  in 
intermitting  fevers,  this  operation  is  rarely  neceffary. 

After  proper  evacuations,  the  patient  may  fafely  ufe 
the  Peruvian  bark,  which  may  be  taken  in  any  way 
that  is  moft 'agreeable  to  him."'*^  No  preparation  of 

ft  Tu*  pood  effects  refulting  from  the  exhibition  of  Opiates  in  this  difeafe  arc  at* 
te  ed  by  Dm.  Lind  and  1 rotter  ; Dr.  Lind  fays,  “ The  effetSls  of  opium,  given  in 
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the  bark  feems  to  anfwer  better  than  the  moft  fimple 
form  in  which  it  can  be  given,  viz.  in  powder. 

1 wo  ounces  of  the  beft  jefuits’  bark,  finely  powder- 
ed, may  be  divided  into  twenty-four  dofes.  Thefe 
may  either  be  made  into  boliifles,  as  they  are  ufed, 
with  a little  fyrup  of  lemon,  or  mixed  in  a glafs  of  red 
wine,  a cup  of  camopiile-tea,  water-gruel  or  the  like. 

In  an  ague  which_  returns  every  day,  one  of  the 
above  dofes  may  be  taken  every  two  hours  during  the 
interval  of  the  fits.  By  this  method  the  patient  will 
be  able  to  take  five  or  fix  dofes  between  each  paroxyfra. 
In  a tertian,  or  third- day  ague,  it  will  be  fufficient  to 
take  a dofe  every  third  hour,  during  the  interval,  and 
in  a quartan  every  fourth.  If  the  patient  cannot  take 
fo  large  a dofe  of  the  bark,  he  may  divide  each  of  the 
powders  into  two  parts,  and  take  one  every  hour,  &c. 
For  a young  perfoii,  a fmaller  quantity  of  this  medicine 

the  hot  fit  of  an  intermittent,  are,  ift,  It  Ihortens  and  abates  the  fit,  and  thii  with 
more  certainty  than  an  ounce  of  bark,  is  found  to  remove  the  difeafe.  adly.  It  ge- 
nerally gives  a fenGble  relief  to  the  head,  takes  off  the  burning  heat  of  the  fever,  and 
occafions  a prolufe  fweat.  This  fvveat  is  attended  with  an  agreeable  foftnefe  of  the 
fkin,  inftead  of  the  difagreeable  burning  fenfation  which  affeiis  patients  fvveatiag 
in  the  hot  fit,  and  is  always  much  more  copious  than  in  thofe  who  are  not  under  the 
influence  of  opium.  3dly,  It  often  procures  a foft  and  refrelhing  fleep  to  a patient 
' tortured  in  the  agonies  of  the  fever,  from  w'hich  he  awakes  bathed  in  univerfal 
fweat,  and,  in  a great  meafure  free  from  all  complaints.  I have,  fays  the  Dodlor, 
always  obferved,  that  the  effeiSs  of  opium  are  more  uniform  and  conftant  in  inter- 
mitting fevers  than  in  any  other  difeafe,  and  are  more  quick  and  fenfible  than  thofe 
of  any  other  medicine. — An  opiate  thus  given,  foon  after  the  commencement  of  the 
hot-fit,  by  abating  the  violence  and  leflening  the  duration  of  the  fever,  prefcrves 
the  conftitution  fo  entirely  uninjured,  that  Cnee  I uled  opium  in  agues,  neither  a 
droply  nor  a jaundice  has  attacked  apy  of  my  patient’s  in  this  difeafe.  Dr.  Lind  is 
alfo  of  opinion,  “ that  opium  in  this  difeafe  is  the  beft  preparative  for  the  bark,  and 
that  it  renders  a much  lefs  quantity  of  bark  neceflary  for  the  complete  cure.” — 
The  common  manner  in  which  he  ufed  it  was,  from  ao  to  40  drops  of  laudanum, 
given  in  half  an  ounce  of  peppermint-water  ; but  when  the  patient  was  coftrve,  he 
commonly  preferibed  30  drops  of  laudanum,  to  be  taken  in  two  ounces  of  Aloecie 
wine.  On  the  firft  acceflion  of  the  difeafe,  Dr.  Trotter  fays,  1 give  30  drops  of 
liudanuni ; which,  if  it  did  not  bring  on  warmiicfs  in  10  or  ij  minutes,  I gave  20 
drops  more,  which  never  failed  to  give  relief ; the  exhibition  of  which  was  followed 
by  excitement  of  body  and  mind  ; fleep  fometimes  followed  a full  dofe.  As  foon  as 
any  fymptom  indicated  another  fit,  the  laudanum  was  repeated  at  before  ; by  thii 
treatment  the  fit  was  commonly  an  hour  or  two  later  in  the  day  then  the  preceding, 
and  hut  few  inftances  occured  where  any  difpofition  indicated  a third  attack  at  the 
expeded  period  of  acceflion. 
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will  be  fufficient,  and  the  dofe  muft  be  adapted  to  the 
age,  conftitution,  &c. 

The  above  will  feldom  fail  to  ftop  an  ague ; the  pa- 
tient, however,  ought  not  to  leave  off  taking  the  medi- 
cine as  foon  as  the  paroxyfms  are  flopped,  but  fhould 
continue  to  ufe  it  till  fuc^  time  as  there  is  reafon  to 
believe  the  difeafe  is  entirely  overcome.  Moft  of  the 
failures  in  the  cure  of  this  difeafe  are  owing  to  patients 
not  continuing  to  ufe  the  medicine  long  enough.* — 
They  are  generally  directed  to  take  it  till  the  fits  are 
flopped,  then  to  leave  it  off,  and  begin  again  at  fome 
diflance  of  time  ; by  which  means  the  difeafe  gathers 
flrength,  and  often  returns  with  as  much  violence  as 
before.  A relapfe  may  always  be  prevented  by  the 
patients  continuing  to  take  fmall  dofes  of  the  medi- 
cine for  fometime  after  the  fymptoms  difappear. — 
This  is  both  the  moft  fafe  and  effedUal  method  of 
cure. 

An  ounce  of  gentian  root,  calamus-aromaticus,  and 
orange  peel,  of  each  half  an  ounce,  with  three  or  four 
handfuls  of  camomile  flowers,  and  an  handful  of  cori- 
ander feed,  all  bruifed  together  in  a mortar,  may  be 
ufed  in  form  of  infufion  or  tea.  About  half  an  hand- 

* Many  articles  from  the  mineral  kingdom  have  been  employed  with  advantage, 
in  the  cure  of  this  difeafe  ; but  arfenic  has  been  found  the  moil:  efficacious  of  them 
alL  Arfenic  is,  on  good  grounds,  conjeAured  to  be  the  bails  of  an  article  much  em- 
ployed in  the  cure  of  intermittents,  in  fome  of  the  countries  where  they  are  moft 
prevalent,  and  fold  under  the  name  of  tasteless  ague  drop. — The  great  fup- 
cefs  attending  the  ufe  of  this  article  led  Dr.  Fowler  to  examine  it  with  particular  at- 
tention; and  in  a treatife  which  he  publiihed,  entitled,  “ Medical  Reports  on  the 
Effefts  of  Arfenic  in  the  cure  of  Agues,”  he  has  given  the  following  formula  for  an 
arfenical  folution,  which  he  has  fonnd  to  be  one  of  the  moft  powerful  remidies  yet 
difcovered,  when  the  Peruvian  bark  has  failed  : Take  of  pulverifed  arfenic  and  pot- 
afh  each  i6  grains,  put  them  into  a flalk,  with  4 ounces  of  diftilled  water,  digeft 
them  together  in  a fand-heat,  till  the  whole  of  the  arfenic  is  completely  diflblved  ; 
from  3 to  to  drops  may  be  given  for  a dofe,  varied  according  to  the  condition  of 
the  patient,  and  repeated  a or  3 times  a-day.  In  the  exhibition  of  this  dangerous 
reniedy,  the  phylician  ibould  continually  watch  its  effedls  upon  the  fyftem,  other- 
wife  the  moft  ferious  evils  may  occur  to  the  patient.  It  is  a remedy  that  none  but 
thofe  who  have  ftudi^  the  heaiing  art  ihould  prefume  to  exhibit. 
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fill  ot  tliefe  Ingreclientfi  may  be  put  into  a tea-pot,  and 
an  Engillli  pint  of  boiling  watpg  poured  on  them.  A 
cup  of  this  infiifion,  drank  three  or  four  times  a-day, 
will  ftrengthen  the  ftomach.  and  greatly  promote  the 
cure.  Such  patients  as  cannot  drink  the  watery  infu- 
fion,  may  put  two  handfuls  of  the  fame  ingredients  in- 
to a bottle  of  white  wine,  and  take  a glafs  of  it  twice 
or  thrice  a-day.  If  patients  drink  freely  of  the  above, 
or  any  other  proper  infufion  of  bitters,  a much  fmaller 
quantity  of  bark  than  is  generally  ufed  will  be  fuffi- 
cient  to  cure  an  ague. 

There  is  reafon  to  believe,  that  fundry  of  our  own 
plants  or  barks,  which  are  very  bitter  and  aflringent, 
would  fucceed  in  the  cure  of  intermitting  fevers,  efpe- 
cially  when  affifted  by  aromatics.*  But  as  the  Peru- 
vian bark  has  been  long  approved  in  the  cure  of  this 
difeafe,  and  is  now  to  be  obtained  at  a very  reafonable 
rate,  it  is  of  lefs  importance  to  fearch  after  new  medi- 
cines. We  cannot,  however,  omit  taking  notice,  that 
the  Peruvian  bark  is  very  often  adulterated,  and  that  it 
requires  conliderable  fkill  to  diftinguifh  between  the  ge- 
nuine and  the  falfe.  This  ought  to  make  people  very- 
cautious  of  whom  they  purchafe  it. 

Thofe  who  cannot  fwallow  the  bark  in  lubftance, 
may  take  it  in  decoction  or  infufion.  An  ounce  of 
bark  in  powder  may  be  infufed  in  a bottle  of  wdrite 
wine  for  four  or  five  days,  frequently  fliaking  the  bot- 
tle, afterwards  let  the  powder  fubfide,  and  pour  off  the 
clear  liquor.  A wine  glafs  may  be  drank  three  or  four 
times  a-day,  or  oftener,  as  there  is  occafion.  If  a de- 
codion  be  more  agreeable,  an  ounce  of  the  bark,  and 

• Thp  bark  of  the  willow,  theafh,  and  the  baik  of  feme  other  trets  cnltirated  ia 
Britain,  which  have  the  bitter  and  aftringent  principles  combined  likethe  Peruvian 
bark,  have  been  found  br  many  to  be  equally  efficacious  with  it,  in  the  cure  of  this 
and  other  difeales,  for  which  the  Peruvian  bark  is  preferbed. 
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two  drams  of  fnake-root  bruife<j,  with  a dram  of  fait 
of  wormwood,  may  be  boiled  in  a proper  quantity  of 
water,  into  half  an  Englifh  pint.  To  the  drained  liquor 
may  be  added  an  equal  quantity  of  red  wine,  and  a 
glafs  of  it  taken  frequently. 

In  obftinate  agues  the  bark  will  be  found  much  more 
efficacious  when  affifled  by  warm  cordials  than  taken 
alone.  This  I have  had  frequently  occafion  to  obferve 
in  a country  where  intermitting  fevers  were  endemical. 
The  bark  feldom  fucceeded  unlefsaffifted  by  fnake-root, 
ginger,  canella  alba,  or  fome  other  warm  aromatic. 
When  the  fits  are  very  frequent  and  violent,  in  which 
cale  the  fever  often  approaches  towards  an  inflamma- 
tory nature,  it  will  be  fafer  to  leave  out  the  ginger,  and 
to  add  fait  of  tartar  in  its  Ifead.  But  in  an  obftinate 
tertion  or  quartan,  in  the  end  of  autumn  or  beginning 
of  winter,  warm  and  cordial  medicines  are  abfolutely 
neceffary.* 

As  autumnal  and  winter  agues  generally  prove  much 
more  obftinate  than  thofe  which  attack  the  patient  in 
fpring  or  fummer,  it  will  be  necelTary  to  continue  the 
life  of  medicines  longer  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter. 
A perfon  who  is  feized  with  an  intermitting  fever  in  the 
beginning  of  winter,  ought  frequently,  if  the  feafon 
proves  rainy,  to  take  a little  medicine,  although  the 
difeafe  may  feem  to  be  cured,  to  prevent  a relapfe, 
till  the  return  of  the  warm  leafon.  W^e  ought  likewife 
to  take  care  not  to  be  much  abroad  in  wet  weather,  ef- 
pecially  in  cold  eaPterly  winds. 


• In  obftinate  agues,  when  the  patient  is  old,  the  habit  phlegmatic,  the  feafon 
nT.I’  ot  the  like,  it  will  be  neceflary  to  mix  with  two  ounces 

e ar  , alf  an  ounce  of  Virginian  fnake-root,  and  a quater  of  an  ounce  of 
ginger,  or  ome  other  warm  aromatic  ; bur  when  the  fymptoms  are  of  an  inflam- 

, nature,  half  an  ounce  of  fait  of  wormwood  or  fait  of  tartar  may  be  added 
to  the  above  qnantity  of  bark.  ' 

z 
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When  agues  are  not  properly  cured,  they  often 
degenerate  into  oblllnate  chronical  difeafes,  as  the  drop- 
fy,  iaiindice,  &c.  For  this  reafon,  all  pofTible  care 
fhould  be  taken  to  have  them  radically  cured,  be- 
fore the  humours  be  vitiated,  and  the  conftitution 
fpoiled. 

Though  nothing  is  more  rational  than  the  method 
of  treating  intermitting  fevers,  yet  by  fome  ftrange  in- 
fatuation, more  charms  and  whimfical  remedies  are 
daily  ufed  for  removing  this  than  any  other  difeafe. 
There  is  hardly  an  old  woman  who  is  not  pofleffed  of 
a nofrrum  for  hopping  an  ague  ; and  it  is  amazing  with, 
what  readinefs  their  pretentions  are  believed.  Thofe 
in  diftrefs  eagerly  gralp  at  any  thing  that  promifes  fud- 
den  relief ; but  the  (horteft  is  not  always  the  fafeft 
in  the  treatment  of  difeafes.  The  only  method  to  ob- 
tain a fafe  and  lafting  cure,  is  gradually  to  affift  nature 
in  removing  the  caufe  ot  the  difeafe. 

Some  indeed  try  bold,  or  rather  fool-hardy  experi- 
ments, to  cure  agues,  as  drinking  ftrong  liquors,  jump- 
into  a river,  &lc,  Thefe  may  fometimes  have  the 
defired  effed,  but  muft  always  be  attended  with  dan- 
ger, When  there  is  any  degree  of  inflammation,  or 
the  leaft  tendency  to  it,  fuch  experiments  may  prove 
fatal.  The  only  patient  v^^hom  I remember  to  have  loft 
in  an  intermitting  fever,  evidently  killed  himfelf  by 
drinking  ftrong  liquor,  which  fome  perfon  had  perfuad- 
ed  him  would  prove  an  infallible  remedy. 

Many  dirty  things  are  extolled  for  the  cure  of  inter- 
mitting levers,  as  cobwebs,  fnuffings  of  candles,  &c. 
Though  thele  may  fometimes  fucceed,  yet  their  very 
naftinefs  is  fuflicient  to  fet  them  afide,  efpecially  when 
cleanly  medicines  will  anfwcr  the  purpofe  better.  The 
only  medicine  that  can  be  depended  upon,  for  tho- 
rouebly  curing  an  intermitting  fever,  is  the  Peru- 
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vian  bark.  It  may  always  be  ufed  with  fafety  ; 
and  I can  honeftly  declare,  that  in  all  my  pradice  I 
never  knew  it  fail,  when  properly  applied,  and  duly 
perfifted  in. 

Where  agues  are  endemical,  even  children  are  often 
afflicted  with  that  difeafe.*  Such  patients  are  often 
very  difficult  to  cure,  as  they  can  feldom  be  prevailed 
upon  to  take  the  bark,  or  any  other  difagreeable  me- 
dicine. One  method  of  rendering  this  medicine 
more  palatable  is,  to  make  It  into  a mixture  with 
diftilled  waters  and  fjrup,  and  afterwards  to  give  it  an 
agreeable  ffiarpnefs  with  the  elixer  of  fpirit  ot  vitrioh 
This  both  improves  the  medicine,  ond  takes  off  the 
naufeous  tafle.  The  bark  may  be  adminiftered  to 
children  in  form  of  clyfter,  when  they  will  not  take  it 
by  the  mouth. 

Wine-whey  is  a very  proper  drink  for  a child  in  an 
ague ; to  half  an  Englilh  pint  of  which  ma)i  be  put  a 
tea-fpoonful  of  the  fpirit  of  hartOiorn.  Exercife  is 
likewife  of  confiderable  lervice  ; and  when  the  dif- 
eafe  proves  obftinate,  the  child  ought,  if  poffible,  to  be 
removed  to  a warm  dry  air.  The  food  ought  to  be 
uouriffiing,  and  fometiines  a little  generous  wine  fhould 
be  allowed,  f 

We  have  been  the  more  full  upon  this  difeafe,  be- 
caufe  it  is  very  common,  and  becaufe  few  patients  in 
an  ague  apply  to  phyhcians  unlefs  in  extremities. 
1 here  are,  however,  many  cafes  in  which  the  difeafe 

* Dr.  Lind  fays,  that  rubbing  the  backs  of  children  with  an  equal  quantity  of 
laudanum,  and  the  faponaceous  liniment  often  cures  children  labouring  under  this 
difeafe. 

t 1 have  known  children,  who  would  not  take  the  Peruvian  bark,  cured  of  an 
intermittent  by  the  following  medicine  ; Let  two  drams  of  fait  of  wormwood,  or 
fait  of  tartar,  be  diffolved  in  three  ounces  of  frelh  lemon  juice  : to  which  may  be 
added  two  ounces  of  mint  water,  or  Ample  cinnamon  water,  and  the  fame  quantity 
of  common  fyrup.  Two  table-fponnfuls  of  this  may  lie  given  three  or  four  times 
»>  day;  and  the  medicine  may  bo  repeated  as  there  is  occaGon. 
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is  very  irregular,  being  complicated  with  other  difeafes, 
or  attended  with  fymptoms  which  are  both  very  dan- 
gerous, and  very  difficult  to  underftand.  All  thefe  we 
have  purpofely  pafled  over,  as  they  would  only  bewil- 
der the  generality  of  readers.  When  the  difeafe  is  very 
irregular,  or  the  fymptoms  dangerous,  the  patient  ought 
immediately  to  apply  to  a phyfician,  and  flriclly  to 
follow  his  advice. 

To  prevent  agues,  people  muff  endeavour  to  avoid 
their  caufes.  Thefe  have  been  already  pointed  out 
in  the  beginning  of  this  fedion  : we  fhall  there- 
fore only  add  one  preventive  medicine,  which  may 
be  of  life  to  fuch  as  are  obliged  to  live  in  low  marffiy 
countries,  or  who  are  liable  to  frequent  attacks  of  this 
difeafe. 

Take  an  ounce  of  the  beft  jefuits’  bark,  Virginian 
fnake-root,  and  orange-ped,  of  each  half  an  ounce  ; 
bruife  them  all  together,  and  infufe  them  for  five  or  fix 
days  in  a bottle  of  brandy,  Holland  gin,  or  any  good 
fpirit ; afterwards  pour  off  the  clear  liquor,  and  take 
a wine  glafs  of  it  twice  or  thrice  a dgiy.  This,  in 
deed,  is  recommending  a dram  ; but  the  bitter  in- 
gredients, in  a great  meafure,  take  off  the  ill  effeds 
of  the  fpirit.  Those  who  do  not  choofe  it  in  brandy, 
may  infufe  it  in  wine  ; and  fuch  as  can  bring  them- 
felves  to  chew  the  bark,  will  find  that  method  fucceed 
very  well.  Gentian-root,  or  calamus-aromaticus,  may 
abb  be  chewed  by  turns  for  the  fame  purpofe.  All 
bitters  feem  to  be  antidotes  to  agues,  elpecially  thofe 
that  are  w'arm  and  affringent. 
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CHAP.  XV. 

OF  AN  ACUTE  CONTINUAL  FEVER. 

This  fever*  is  denominated  acute,  ardent,  or  in- 
flammatory. It  moft  certainly  attacks  the 
young,  or  thofe  about  the  prime  or  vigour  of  life,  efpe- 
cially  fuch  as  live  full,  abound  with  blood,  and  whofe 
fibres  are  flrong  and  elaftic.  It  feizes  people  in  all  fea- 
fons  of  the  year  ; but  is  moft  frequent  in  the  fpring 
and  begini^ing  of  fummer.  , 

CAUSES. — An  ardent  fever  may  be  occafioned  by 
any  thing  that  overheats  the  body,  as  violent  exercife, 
fleeping  in  the  fun,  drinking  ftrong  liquors,  eating  fpi- 
ceries,  &c.  It  may  likewife  be  occafioned  by  what- 
ever obftruds  the  perfpiration,  as  lying  on  the  damp 
ground,  drinking  cold  liquor  when  the  body  is  hot, 
night-watching,  or  the  like. 

SYMPTOMS. — A rigour  or  chillnels  generally 
ulhers  in  this  fever,  which  is  foon  fucceeded  by  great 
heat,  a frequent  and  full  pulfe,  a pain  of  the  head,  dry 
fkin,  rednefs  of  the  eyes,  a florid  countenance,  pains 
in  the  back,  loins,  &c.  To  thefe  fucceed  difficulty  of 
breathing,  ficknefs,  with  an  inclination  to  vomit.  The 
patient  complains  of  great  thirft,  has  no  appetite  for 
folid  food,  is  reftlels,  and  his  tongue  generally  appears 
black  and  rough. 

* The  chari£terillic  fymptoms  of  thi»  difeafe,  whic^  is  called  by  phyficians  fyno- 
cha,  are  the  following  ; Heat  much  increased,  pulfe  frequent,  ftrong,  and  hard  ; 
urine  red  ; the  animal  fundUnns  but  little  difturbed.— This  difeafe  is  fo  rare  in  this 
country,  that  many  experienced  phyficians  have  doubted  its  exiftence,  and  Dr. 
Cullen  acknowledged  that  he  never  faw  it. 
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A delirium,  exceflive  refUefl'nefs,  great  oppreffion 
v")!:  the  breaft,  with  laborious  relpiration,  ftarting  of 
the  tendens,  hiccup,  cold,  clammy  fweats  and  an 
involuntary  difcharge  of  urine,  are  very  dangerous 
fyrnptoms. 

As  this  dileafe  is  always  attended  with  danger,  the 
heft  medical  afflftance  ought  to  be  procured  as  foon  as 
poffible.  A phyfician  may  be  of  ufe  at  the  beginning, 
but  his  Ikill  is  often  of  no  avail  afterwards.  Nothing 
can  be  more  unaccountable  than  the  condud;  of  thofe 
who  have  it  in  their  power,  at  the  beginning  of  a 
fever,  to  procure  the  bert;  medical  affiftance,  yet  put  it 
off  till  things  come  to  an  extremity.  When  the  difeafe 
by  delay  or  wrong  treatnient  has  become  incurable, 
and  has  exhaufted  the  ftrength  of  the  patient,  it  is  in 
vain  to  hope  for  relief  from  medicine,  Phyficians  may 
indeed  afhft  nature  ; but  their  attempts  muft  ever  prove 
fruitlefs,  when  fhe  is  no  longer  able  to  co-operate 
with  their  endeavours. 

REGIMEN. — From  the  fyrnptoms  of  this  difeafe  it 
is  evident,  that  the  humours  muft  be  too  vifcid  and 
acrimonious  ; that  the  perfpiration,  urine,  faliva,  and 
all  the  other  fecretions,  are  in  too  fmall  quantity  ; that 
the  veffels  are  too  rigid,  and  the  heat  of  the  whole  bo- 
dy too  great : all  thefe  clearly  point  out  the  neceffity 
of  a regimen  calculated  to  dilute  the  blood,  deftroy  the 
acrimony  of  the  humours,  allay  the  exceffive  heat, 
remove  the  fpafmodic  ftridure  of  the  vefl'els,  and  pro- 
mote the  fecretions. 

Thefe  important  purpofes  may  be  greatly  promoted 
by  drinking  plentifully  of  diluting  liquors,  as  thin  wa- 
ter-gruel or  oat-meal  tea,  clear  wdiey,  barley-w'ater, 
balm-tea,  apple-tea,  &c.  Thele  may  be  lharpened 
with  juice  of  orange,  jelly  of  currents,  rafpberries,  and 
inch  like:  Orange- whey  is  likevvife  an  excellent  cool- 
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ing  drink.  It  is  made  by  boiling  among  milk  and  wa- 
ter a bitter  orange  diced,  till  the  curd  feparates.  If  no 
orange  can  be  had,  a lemon,  a little  cream  of  tartar,  or 
a few  fpoonfulls  of  vinegar,  will  have  the  fame  effect 
Two  or  three  fpoonfulls  of  white  wine  may  occafionally 
be  added  to  the  liquor  when  boiling. 

If  the  patient  be  coftive,  an  ounce  of  tamarinds,  with 
two  ounces  of  ftoned  raifins  of  the  fun,  and  a couple 
of  figs,  may  be  boiled  in  three  Englifh  pints  of  water 
to  a quart.  This  makes  a very  pleafant  drink,  and 
may  be  ufed  at  dilcretion.  The  common  pedoral  de- 
codion  is  like  wife  a very  proper  drink  in  this  difeafe. 
A tea-cupful  of  it  may  be  taken  every  two  hours,  or 
oftener,  if  the  patient’s  heat  and  thirft  be  very  great.^ 

The  above  liquors  tnulf  all  be  drank  a little  warm. 
They  may  be  ufed  in  fmaller  quantities  at  the  beginning 
of  a fever,  but  more  freely  afterwards,  in  order  to  af- 
fifi;  in  carrying  off  the  morbid  matter  by  the  different 
excretions.  We  have  mentioned  a variety  of  liquors, 
that  the  patient  may  have  it  in  his  power  to  choofe  those 
which  are  mofl:  agreeable  j and  that,  when  tired  of  one, 
he  may  have  recourfe  to  another. 

The  patient’s  diet  mull  be  very  fpare  and  light.  All 
forts  of  flefh- meats,  and  even  chicken-broths,  are  to  be 
avoided.  He  may  be  allowed  groat-gruel,  panado,  or 
light  bread  boiled  in  water  ; to  which  may  be  added  a 
few  grains  of  common  fait,  and  a little  fugar,  which 
will  render  it  more  palatable.  He  may  eat  roafted 
apples,  with  a little  fugar,  toafted  bread  with  jelly  of 
currants,  boiled  prunes,  &c. 

* The  pe<£lotal  decoflion  is  made  by  boiling  pearl  barley,  (toned  raiflns,  and 
figs,  of  each  two  minces,  liquorice  root  diced,  half  an  ounce,  in  two  Englifh  quarts, 
or  one  Scots  pint  of  water,  till  one  half  be  confumed.  The  barley  (hould  be  boiled 
for  fome  time  before  the  other  ingredients  are  put  in.  If  to  this  decodlion  two  or 
three  drams  of  purified  nitre  be  occadonly  added,  it  will  not  only  be  an  agreeable 
drink,  but  prove  an  exceedingly  good  medicine. 
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It  wilPgreatly  relieve  the  patient,  efpecially  in  a hoT 
i'eafon,  to  have  frelh  air  frequently  let  into  his  cham- 
ber. This,  however,  inuft  aiways  be  done  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  not  to  endanger  his  catching  cold. 

It  is  a common  practice  in  fevers  to  load  the  patient 
•wet  bed-clothes,  under  the  pretence  of  -making  him. 
fweat,  or  defending  him  from  the  cold.  This  cuftorn 
has  many  ill  effeds.  It  increafes  the  heat  of  the  body, 
fatigues  the  patient,  and  retards,  inftead  of  promoting, 
the  perfpiration. 

Sitting  upright  in  bed,  if. the  patient  be  able  to  bear 
it,  will  often  have  a good  effed.  It  relieves  the  head 
by  retarding  the  motion  of  the  blood  to  the  brain.  But 
this  poOure  ought  never  to  be  continued  too  long  ; and 
if  the  patient  be  inclined  to  fweat,  it  will  be  more  fafe 
to  let  him  lie  ftill,  only  railing  his  head  with  pillows. 

Sprinkling  the  chamber  with  vinegar,  juice  of  lemon, 
or  vinegar  and  rofe-water,  with  a little  nitre  didblved 
in  it,  will  greatly  refrelh  the  jxttient.  This  ought  to 
be  done  frequently,  efpecially  if  the  weather  be  hot. 

The  patient’s  mouth  fhould  be  often  walked  with  a 
mixture  of  water  and  honey,  to  wdiich  a little  vinegar 
may  be  added  ; or  with  a decodion  gf  figs  in  barley- 
water.  Kis  feet  and  hands  ought  likewife  trequently 
to  be  bathed  in  lukewarm  water,  efpecially  if  the  head 
be  affeded. 

The  patient  fhould  be  kept  as  quiet  and  eafy  as  pof- 
fible.  Company,  noife,  and  every  thing  that  difturbs 
the  mind,  is  hurtful.  Even  too  much  light,  or  any 
thing  that  afteds  the  fenfes,  ought  to  be  avoided.  His 
attendants  fhould  be  as  few  as  poffible,  and  they  ought 
not  to  be  too  often  changed.  His  inclinations  ought 
rather  to  be  foothed  than  contradided  ; even  the  pro- 
mi  fe  of  what  he  craves  will  often  fatisfy  him  as  much 
as  its  reality- 
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MEDICINE. — In  this  and  all  other  fevers  arifing 
from  an  increafed  motion  and  vifcidity  of  the  blood, 
bleeding  is  of  the  greatell  importance.  This  operation 
ought  always  to  be  performed  as  foon  as  the  fymp- 
toms  of  an  inflammatory  fever  appear.  The  quantity 
of  blood  to  be  let,  however,  muft'be  in  proportion  to 
the  ftrength  of  the’  patient,  and  the  violence  of  the 
difeafe.  If,  after  the  flrfl:  bleeding,  the  fever  feems  to 
rife,  and  the  pulfe  feels  hard,  there  will  be  a necellity 
for  repeating  it  a fecond,  and  perhaps  a third,  or  even 
a fourth  time,  which  may  be  done  at  the  diftance  of 
twelve,  eighteen,  or  twenty-four  hours  from  each 
other,  or  longer,  as  the  fymptoms  require.  If  the 
pulfe  continues  foft,  and  the  patient  is  tolerably  eafy 
after  the  flrfl;  bleeding,  it  ought  not  to  be  repeated. 

If  the  heat  and  fever  be  very  great,  forty  or  flfty 
drops  of  the  dulcifled,  or  fweet  fpirit  of  vitriol,  may  be 
made  into  a draught,  with  an  ounce  of  rofe-water,  two 
ounces  of  common  water,  and  half  an  ounce  of  Ample 
fyrup,  or  a bit  of  loaf  fugar.  T’his  draught  may  be 
given  to  the  patient  every  three  or  four  hours  while 
the  fever  is  violent ; afterwards,  once  in  flve  or  fix 
hours  will  be  fufficient. 

If  the  patient  be  afflidled  with  reaching,  or  an  incli- 
nation to  vomit,  it  will  be  right  to  affift  nature’s  at- 
tempts, by  giving  him  weak  camomile  tea,  or  luke- 
warm water  to  drink. 

It  the  belly  be  bound,  the  patient  ought  dailyto  re- 
ceive a clyfler  of  milk  and  water  with  a little  fait,  and 
a ipoonful  of  fweet  oil  or  frelh  butter.  Should  this 
not  have  the  delired  effect,  a tea-fpoonful  of  magnefia 
alba,  or  cream  of  tartar,  may  be  frequently  put  into  his 
drink.  Ele  may  like  wife  eat  tamarinds,  boiled  prunes, 
roafled  apples,  and  the  like. 
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If  about  the  tenth,  eleventh,  or  twelfth  day,  the 
pulfe  becomes  more  loft,  the  tongue  moifter,  and  the 
urine  begins  to  let  fall  a reddifli  fediment,  there  is  rea- 
fon  to  exped:  a favourable  ilfue  to  the  difeafe.  But 
if,  inftead  of  thefe  fymptoms,  the  patient’s  fpirits  grow 
languid,  his  pulfe  finks,  and  his  breathing  becomes  dif- 
ficult, with  a flupor,  treiubling  of  the  nerves,  ftarting 
of  the  tendons,  &c.  there  is  reafon  to  fear  that  the  con- 
fequences  will  be  fatal.  In  this  cafe,  bliftering  plafters 
muft  be  applied  to  the  head,  ancles,  infide  of  the  legs 
or  thighs,  as  there  may  be  occafion  ; poultices  of 
white  bread,  muftai  d and  vinegar,  may  likewife  be  ap- 
plied to  the  foies  of  the  feet,  and  the  patient  muft  be 
fujiported  with  cordials,  as  ftrong  wine-whey,  negas 
fago  gruel,  with  wine  in  it,  and  fuch  like. 

A proper  regimen  is  not  only  neceftary  during  the 
fever,  but  likewife  after  the  patient  begins  to  recover. 
By  negleding  this,  many  relapfe,  or  fall  into  other 
difeafes,  and  continue  valetudinary  for  life.  Though 
the  body  be  weak  after  a fever,  yet  the  food  for  fome 
time  ought  to  be  rather  cleanfing  than  of  too  hourifh- 
Ing  a nature.  The  patient  fhould  take  great  care  not 
to  exceed  in  any  thing.  Too  much  food,  drink,  ex- 
ercife,  company,  &c.  are  carefully  to  be  avoided.  The 
mind  ought  likewife  to  be  kept  eafy,  and  the  perfon 
fhould  not  attempt  to  purfue  ftudy,  or  any  bufinels 

that  requires  intenfe  thinking. 

If  the  digeftion  be  bad,  or  the  perfon  be  troubled  at 
times  with  feverifli  heats,  an  intulion  ot  Peruvian  bark 
in  cold  water  will  be  of  ufe.  It  will  ftrengthen  the 
ftomach,  and  help  to  fubdue  the  remains  of  the  fever. 

When  the  patient’s  flrength  is  pretty  well  recovered 
he  ought  to  take  fome  gentle  laxative.  An  ounce  of 
tamarinds  and  a dram  of  fenna  may  be  boiled  lor  a few 
minutes  in  an  EngliOi  pint  of  water,  and  an  ounce  ot 
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manna  diflblved  in  the  decodion  ; afterwards  it  may 
be-ftrained,  and  a tea-cupful  drank  every  hour  till  it 
operates.  This  dofe  may  be  repeated  twice  or  thrice, 
five  or  fix  days  intervening  betwixt  each  dofe. 

Thofe  wdio  follow  laborious  employments  ought  not 
to  return  too  foon*to  their  labour  after  a fever,  but 
(hould  keep  eafy  till  their  ftrength  and  fpirits  be  re- 
cruited. 


CHAP.  XVI. 

OF  THE  PLEURISr. 


ITT^ITE  true  pleurify*  is  an  inflammation  of  that 
membrane  called  the  pleura^  wdrich  lines  the  in- 
fide  of  the  breaft.  It  Is  diftinguilhed  into  the  moift 
and  dry.  In  the  former,  the  patient  fpits  freely  ; but 
in  the  latter,  little  or  none  at  all.  There  is  like  wife  a 
fpecies  of  this  difeafe  which  is  called  the  spurious  or 
hajlard  pleurisy^  in  which  the  pain  is  more  external, 
and  chiefly  affeds  the  mufcles  between  the  ribs.  The 
pleurify  prevails  among  labouring  people,  efpecially 
fuch  as  work  without  doors,  and  are  of  a fanguine  con- 
ftitution.  It  is  moft  frequent  in  the  fpring  feafon. 

CAUSES. — The  pleurify  may  be  occafioned  by 
whatever  cbftruds  the  perfpiration  ; as  cold  northerly 
winds  ; drinking  cold  liquors  when  the  body  is  hot ; 
fleeping  without  doors  on  the  damp  ground  ; wet 
clothes  ; plunging  the  body  into  cold  water,  or  ex- 


* The  charaiSerftic  fymptoms  of  pleurify  are,  pulfe  hard;  pain  in  general  of 
^e  fide,  pungent  and  increafed,  efpecially  at  infpiration  ; lying  on  the  fide  trou- 
blefome ; very  painful  cough,  at  firft  dry,  afterwards  humid,  and  often  bloody. 
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pofing  it  to  the  cold  air  when  covered  with  fweat,  &c. 
It  may  Ilkewlfe  be  occafioned  by  drinking  ftrong  li- 
quors ; by  the  ftoppage  of  ufual  evacuations  ; as  old 
ulcers,  idues,  fweating  ot  the  feet  or  hands,  &c.  the 
ludden  ftriking  in  of  any  eruption,  as  the  itch,  the 
meafles,  or  the  fmall  pox.  Thofe  who  have  been  ac- 
cuftomed  to  bleed  at  a certain  feafon  of  the  year  are  apt, 
if  they  negledf  it,  to  be  feized  with  a pleurify.  Keep- 
ing the  body  too  warm  by  means  of  fire,  clothes,  &c. 
renders  it  more  liable  to  this  difeafe.  A pleurify  may 
likewife  be  occafioned  by  violent  exercife,  as  running, 
wrefiling,  leaping,  or  by  fupporting  great  weights, 
blows  on  the  breaft,  &c.  The  very  make  of  the  body 
fometimes  renders  perfons  more  liable  to  this  difeafe,  as 
a narrow  cheft,  a ftraitnefs  of  the  arteries  of  the  pleu- 
ra, &c. 

SYMPTOMS. — This  like  mofl;  other  fevers,  gene- 
rally begins  with  chillnefs  and  fhivering,  which  are 
followed  by  heat,  thirft,  and  refUelTnefs.  To  thefe 
fucceed  a violent  pricking  pain  in  one  of  the  Tides, 
among  the  ribs.  Sometimes  the  pain  extends  towards 
the  back-bone,  fometimes  towards  the  fore-part  of  the 
breaft,  and  at  other  times  towards  the  ftioulder  blades. 
The  pain  is  generally  moft  violent  when  the  patient 
draws  in  his  breath. 

The  pulfe  in  this  difeafe  is  generally  quick  and  hard, 
the  urine  high  coloured  ; and  if  blood  be  let,  it  is  co- 
vered with  a tough  cruft,  or  huffy  coat.  The  patient’s 
fpittle  is  at  firft  tliin,  but  afterwards  it  becomes  groffer, 
and  is  often  ftreaked  with  blood. 

REGIMEN. — Nature  generally  endeavours  to  carry 
off  this  difeafe  by  a critical  difcharge  of  blood  from  fome 
part  of  the  body,  by  expectoration,  fweat,  loofe  ftools, 
thick  urine,  or  the  like.  We  ought  therefore  to  fecond 
her  intentions  by  leffening  the  force  of  the  circulations, 
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relaxing  the  veflels,  diluting  the  humours,  and  pro- 
moting expeftoration.  ^ 

For  thefe  purpofes  the  diet,  as  in  the  former  dileaie, 
muft  be  cool,  {lender,  and  diluting.  The  patient 
muft  avoid  all  food  that  is  vifcid,  hard  of  digeftion, 
or  that  affords  much  nourifhment ; as  flefh,  butter, , 
cheefe,  eggs,  milk,  and  alfo  every  thing  that  is  of  a 
heating"  nature.  His  drink  muft  be  fwe^  whey,  or 
decodions  and  infufions  of  the  pedoral  and  baUamic 
vegetables.* 

Barley-water,  with  a little  honey,  or  jelly  of  cur- 
rants mixed  with  it,  is  likewife  a very  proper  drink  in 
this  difeafe.  It  is  made  by  boiling  an  ounce  of  pearl- 
barley  in  three  Englilh  pints  of  water,  to  two,  which 
muft  afterwards  be  ftrained.  The  decodion  of  figs, 
raifins,  and  barley,  &c.  recommended  in  the  preced- 
ing difeafe,  is  here  likewife  very  proper.  Thefe  and 
other  diluting  liquors  are  not  to  be  drank  in  large  quan- 
tities at  a time,  but  the  patient  ought,  in  a manner,  to 
keep  continually  Tipping  them.  To  as  to  render  his 
mouth  and  throat  always  moift.  All  his  food  and 
drink  muft  be  taken  a little  warm. 

The  patient  fhould  be  kept  quiet,  cool,  and  every 
way  eafy,  as  direded  under  the  foregoing  difeale.  His 
feet  and  hands  ought  daily  to  be  bathed  in  warm  water  ; 
ami  he  rrvay  fometimes  lit  up  in  bed  for  a ihoit  fpace, 
in  order  to  relieve  his  head. 

MEDICINE. — Almoft  every  perfon  knows  when 
a fever  is  attended  with  a violent  pain  of  the  fide,  and 

• Take  two  table-fpoonfuU  of  Imfced,  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  liquorce  root 
fliced,  and  half  an  ounce  of  the  leaves  of  coltsfoot.  Put  thefe  ingredients  in  a 
clofe  velTel,  pour  on  them  an  Englifli  quart  of  boiling  water,  and  let  them  (land 
near  a fire  for  eight  or  ten  hours ; afterwards  ftrain  off  the  liquor  ; of  w hich  the  pa- 
tient may  take  a tea-cupful  frequently  for  his  ordinary  drink.  This  may  be  Iharpen- 
ed  to  the  patient’s  talle  by  the  addition  of  a little  )«lly  of  currants  or  juice  of  bitter 
oranges,  i^c. 
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a quick,  hard  pulfe,  that  bleeding  is  ncceffary,  Wlien 
thefe  rymptoms  appear,  the  fooner  this  operation  is  per- 
formed the  better  ; and  the  quantity  at  firft  muft  be 
prettv  large,  provided  the  patient  be  able  to  bear  it.  A 
large  quantity  of  blood  let  at  once,  in  the  beginning 
of  a pleurify,  has  a much  better  effedt  than  feveral 
repeated  fmall  bleedings.  An  adult  may  lofe  ten  or 
twelve  ounces  of  blood  as  foon  as  it  is  certainly  known 
that  he  is  feized  with  a pleurify.  For  a younger  per- 
fon,  or  one  of  a delicate  conftitution,  the  quantity  muft 
be  lefs. 

If,  after  the  firfl  bleeding,  the  ftitch  with  the 
other  violent  fymptoms  ftiould  ftill  continue,  it  will 
be  neceflary,  at  the  diftance  of  twelve  or  eighteen 
hours,  to  let  eight  or  nine  ounces  more.  If  the  fymp- 
toms do  not  then  abate,  and  the  blood  ftiews  a ftrong 
buffy  coat,  a third  or  even  a fourth  bleeding  may  be  re- 
quifite.^'  If  the  pain  of  the  fide  abates,  the  pulse  be- 
comes fofter,  or  the  patient  begins  to  fpit  freely,  bleed- 
ing ought  not  to  be  repeated.  This  operation  is  seldom 
neceffary  after  the  third  or  fourth  day  of  the  fe\er,  and 
ought  not  then  to  be  performed,  unlefsin  the  moft  ur- 
gent circumftances. 

The  blood  may  be  many  ways  attenuated  without 
letting  it  off.  There  are  likewife  many  things  that 
may  be  done  to  eafe  the  pain  of  the  fide  befides  bleed- 
ing. Thus  aftir  the  lirft  or  fecond  bleeding,  emol- 
lient fomentations  may  be  applied  to  the  part  affeded. 
T hefe  may  be  made  by  boiling  a handful  of  the  flowers 
of  elder,  camomile,  and  common  mallows,  or  any 
other  foft  vegetables,  in  a proper  quantity  of  water 
The  heibs  may  be  either  put  into  a flannel  bag,  and 
applied  warm  to  the  fide,  or  flannels  may  be  dipped 
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in  the  decodion,  afterwards,  wrung  out,  and  applied 
to  the  part  affeded,  with  as  much  warmth  as  the  pa- 
tient can  eafily  bear.  As  the  clothes  grow  cool,  they 
muft  be  changed,  and  great  care  taken  that  the  patient 
do  aot  catch  cold.  . A bladder  may  be  filled  with  warm 
milk  and  water,  and  applied  to  the  fide,  il  the  above 
method  of  fomenting  be  found'inconvenient.  Fomen- 
tations not  only  eafe  the  pain,  bnt  relax  the  veflels,  and 
prevent  the  ftagnation  of  the  blood  and  other  humours. 
The  fide  may  like  wife  be  frequently  rubbed  with  a 
little  of  the  volatile  liniment.* 

Some  recommand  dry  applications  to  the  affeded 
fide,  as  burnt  oats,  toafted  bread,  &c.  But  thefe, 
though  they  may  be  ufeful,  are  not  fo  proper  as  moift 
ones.  Could  it  be  conduded  with  fafety,  we  would 
recommend  putting  the  patient  into  a bath  of  warm 
milk  and  water,  in  which  emollient  vegetables  had 
been  boiled ; but  as  this  cannot  always  be  obtained, 
and  might  fometimes  endanger  the  patient’s  catch- 
ing cold,  we  fhall  recommend  what  is  in  every 
perfon’s  power,  viz.  to  apply  foft  poultices,  or  cata- 
plafms,  to  the  part  affeded.  Thefe  may  be  made 
of  wheat  bread  and  milk,  foftened  with  oil  or  frefli 
butter. 

Leaves  of  various  plants  might  like  wife  be  applied 
to  the  patient’s  fide  with  advantage.  I have  often 
feen  great  benefit  from  young  cabbage-leaves  applied 
warm  to  the  fide  in  a pleurify.  Thefe  not  only  re- 
lax the  parts,  but  likewife  draw  off  a little  moifture, 
and  may  prevent  the  neceflity  of  bliftering  plaifters  ; 
which,  however,  when  other  things  fail,  muft  be 
applied. 


• The  volatiU  Hnimint  may  be  made  by  {baking  together  in  a bottle  two  ounce* 
of  the  oil  of  almond*,  or  olives,  and  one  ounce  of  fpirit  of  hartlhorn,  till  they  be 
perfeftly  united.  About  a tea-fpoonful  of  thi*  may  be  rubbed  upon  the  fide,  with 
a warm  hand,  three  or  four  times  a-day. 
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If  the  hitch  continues  after  repeated  bleedings,  fo- 
mentations, &c.  a bliftering  plaifter  muft  be  laid  upon 
the  part  aSeded,  and  fuffered  to  remain  for  two  days. 
This  not  only  procures  a difcharge  from  the  fide,  but 
attenuates  the  humours,  and  by  that  means  ahifts  in  re- 
moving the  caufe  of  the  difeafe.  To  prevent  a hran- 
guary  when  the  bliherirg  plaifter  is  on,  the  patient  may 
drink  freely  of  the  Arabic  emulfion.'* 

If  the  patient  be  coftive,  a clyfter  of  thin  water  gruel, 
or  of  barley-water,  in  which  a handful  of  mallows,  or 
any  other  emollient  vegetable,  has  been  boiled,  may 
be  daily  adminiftered.  This  will  not  only  empty  the 
bowels,  but  have  the  effed  of  w^arm  fomentation  ap- 
plied to  the  inferior  vifcera,  wTich  will  help  to  make  a 
derivation  from  the  breaft. 

The  expedoration,  of  fpitting,  may  be  promoted  by 
(harp,  oily  and  mucilaginous  medicines.  For  this 
purpofe,  an  ounce  of  the  oximel,  or  the  vinegar  of 
fquills  , may  be  added  to  fix  ounces  of  the  pedoral 
decodion,  and  two  table-fpoonfulls  of  it  taken  every 
V two  hours. 

Should  the'  fquills  difagree  with  the  ftomach,  tw’o 
ounces  of  the  oil  of  fweet  almonds,  or  oil  of  olives,  and 
two  ounces  of  the  fyrup  of  violets,  may  be  mixed  with 
as  much  fugar-candy  pow'dered,  as  will  make  an  elec- 
tuary of  the  confiftence  of  honey.  The  patient  may 
take  a teafpoonful  of  this  frequently,  when  the  cough 
is  troublefome.  Should  oily  medicines  happen  to 
prove  naufeous,  which  is  fometimes  the  cafe,  a folu- 


• The  Arabic  etnulCon  is  prepared  in  the  following  manner  : Take  an  ounce  of 
fweet  almond,  blanched,  and  beat  them  weU  in  a mortar,  with  an  equal 
of  fine  fugar.  Then  diffoWe  half  an  ounce  of  gum  arab.c  in  an  Englifli  “t 

barlev-water  warm  ; let  it  ftand  till  cool,  and  afterward,  pour  it  off  by  little  and  lit- 
tle upon  the  almonds  aud  fugar,  continually  rubbing  them  till  the 
uniformly  white  or  milky.  Afterwards  ftrain  it,  and  let  the  patient  ufe  it  for  or- 
dinary drink. 
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tion  of  gum-ammoniac  in  barley-water  may  be  ad- 
miniftered* 

If  the  patient  does  not  perfpire,  but  has  a burning 
heat  upon  his  fkin,  and  palles  very  little  water,  fome 
fmall  dofes  of  purihed  nitre  and  camphire  will  be  of 
ufe.  Two  drams  of  the  former  may  be  rubbed  with 
live  or  fix  grains  of  the  latter  in  a mortar,  and  the 
whole  divided  into  fix  dozes,  one  of  which  may  be 
taken  every  five  or  fix  hours,  in  a little  of  the  patient’s 
ordinary  drink. 

We  lhall  only  mention  one  medicine  more,  which 
fome  indeed  reckon  almoll  a fpecific  in  the  pleurify, 
viz.  the  deco^fion  of  the  feneka  rattle* fnake  root.']' 
After  bleeding,  and  other  evacuations,  have  been  pre- 
mifed,  the  patient  may  take  two,  three^  or  four  table- 
fpoonfuls  of  this  decodion,  according  as  his  ftomach 
will  bear  if,  three  or  four  times  a-day.  If  it  fhould 
occafion  vomiting,  two  or  three  ounces  of  fimple  cin- 
namon-water may  be  mixed  with  a quantity  of  decoc- 
tion here  dire<£l:ed,  or  it  may  be  taken  in  fmaller  dofes. 
As  this  medicine  promotes  perfpiration  and  urine,  and 
likewife  keeps  the  belly  eafy,  it  bids  fair  for  anfwering 
many  of  the  intentions  of  cure  in  a pleurify,  or  any 
other  inflammations  of  the  breafl.*^  ' 

No  one  will  imagine,  that  thefe  medicines  are  all 
to  be  ufed  at  the  fame  time.  We  have  mentioned 

* The  folution  of  gum-aminoDiac  is  made  in  the  following  manner : I,et  two 
drams  of  gam-ammoniac  be  well  rubbed  in  a mortar,  and  an  Englilh  pint  of  barley- 
water  gradually  poured  upon  it  till  it  be  quite  dilTolved.  Three  or  four  ounces  of 
fimple  pennyroyal  water  may  be  added  to  the  above  quantity,  and  two  table  fpoon- 
fuli  of  it  taken  three  or  four  times  a-day. 

t This  decodlion  is  made  by  boiling  an  ounce  of  feneka  rattle-fnake  root  in  an 

ngliih  pint  and  a half  of  water,  till  one-third  part  of  the  water  be  confumed  ; af- 
terwards let  it  be  drained. 

t Phyficians  pay  little  regard  to  this  medicine  in  the  cure  of  infiamm>tory  dif- 
«der»  ; truding  mod  to  bleeding  and  bliftering. 
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different  things,  on  purpofe  that  people  may  have  it 
in  their  power  to  choole  ; and  likewife,  that  when  one 
cannot  be  obtained,  they  may  make  ufe  of  another. 
Different  medicines  are  no  doubt  neceffary  in  the  dif- 
ferent periods  of  a diforder  j and  where  one  fails  of  fuc- 
cefs,  or  difagrees  with  the  patient,  it  will  be  proper  to 

tiy  another.  r i r 

What  is  called  the  crifis,  or  height  of  the  fever,  is 

fometimes  attended  with  very  alarming  fymptoms,  as 
difficulty  of  breathing,  an  irregular  pulfe,  convulfive 
motions,  &c.  Thefe  are  apt  to  fright  the  attendants, 
and  induce  them  to  do  improper  things,  as  bleeding 
the  patient,  giving  him  ftrong  ftimulating  medicines, 
or  the  like.  But  they  are  only  the  ftruggles  of  nature 
to  overcome  the  difeafe,  in  which  fhe  ought  to  be 
affihed  by  plenty  of  diluting  drink,  which  is  then  pe- 
culiarly neceffary.  If  the  patient’s  ftrength,  howler, 
be  much  exhaufted  by  the  difeafe,  it  may  be  necelwy 
at  this  time  to  fupport  him  with  frequent  fraall  draughts 
of  wine-whey,  fmall  negas,  or  the  like. 

When  the  pain  and  fever  are  gone,  it  will  be  pro- 
per after  the  patient  has  recovered  fufficient  ftrength, 
to  give  him  fome  gentle  purges,  as  thofedireded towards 
the  end  of  the  acute-continual  fever.  ^ He  ought  hke- 
wife  to  ufe  a light  diet  of  eafy  digeftion,  and  his  drink 
fliould  be  butter  milk,  whey,  and  other  things  o a 

cleanfing  nature. 


OJ  ibc  Bastard  Pleurisy, 


The  fpecies  of  iileurily  which  is  called  the  baslani 

or  spuriom,  generally  goes  off  by  keeping 

few  days,  drinking  plenty  of  diluting  liquors,  and  ob- 

ferving  a proper  regimen. 
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' It  is  known  by  a dry  cough,  a quick  pulle,  and  a dif- 
ficulty of  lying  on  the  affeded  tide,  which  laft  does 
not  always  happen  in  the  true  pleurify.  Sometimes, 
indeed,  this  difeafe  proves  obftin^te,  and  requires  bleed- 
ing, with  cupping,  and  fcarifications  of  the  part  affedt- 
edT  Thefe,  together  with  the  ufe  of  nitrous  and  other 
cooling  medicines,  feldom  fail  to  eflfe£t  a cure- 

Of  the  Parapbrenitis. 

The  paraph7'e7iitis^  or  inflammation  of  the  dia- 
phragm, is  fo  nearly  connected  with  the  pleurify,  and 
refembles  it  fo  much  in  the  manner  of  treatment,  that 
it  is  fcarce  neceflary  to  confider  it  as  a feparate  difeafe. 

It  is  attended  with  a very  acute  fever,  and  an  extreme 
pain  of  the  part  afieded,  which  is  generally  augment- 
ed by  coughing,  fneezing,  drawing  in  the  breath,  taking 
food,  going  to  ftool,  making  water,  &c.  Hence  the 
patient  breathes  quick,  and  draws  in  his  bowels  to  pre- 
vent the  motion  of  the  diaphragm  ; is  reftlefs,  anxious, 
has  a dry  cough,  a hiccup,  and  often  delirium.  A 
convulfjve  laugh,  or  rather  a kind  of  involuntary  grin, 
is  no  uncommon  fymptom  of  this  difeafe. 

Every  method  muft  be  taken  to  prevent  a flippura- 
tion,  as  it  is  impoflible  to  fave  the  patient’s  life  when 
this  happens.  The  regimen  and  medicine  are  in  all 
refpeds  the  fame  as  in  the  pleurify.  We  fhall  only 
add,  that  in  this  difeafe  emollient  clyfters  are  peculiar- 
ly ufeful,  as  they  relax  the  bowels,  and  by  that  means 
draw  the  humours  from  the  part  afFeded. 
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CHAP.  XVII. 

OF  A PERIPNEUMONT,  OR  IN  FLA  MM A^ 
TION  OF  THE  LUNGS  A 

A S this  difeafe  afFedls  an  organ  which  is  abfolute- 
\y  neceflary  to  life,  it  muft  always  be  attended 
with  danger.  Perfons  who  abound  with  thick  blood, 
whofe  fibres  are  tenfe  and  rigid,  who  feed  upon  grofs 
aliment,  and  drink  ftrong  vifcid  liquors,  are  moft  liable 
to  this  difeafe.  It  is  generally  fatal  to  thofe  who  have 
a flat  breaP,  or  narrow  chefl:,  and  to  fuch  as  are  af- 
flicted with  an  afthma,  efpecially  in  the  decline  of  life. 
Sometimes  the  inflammation  reaches  to  one  globe  of  the 
lungs  <)nly,  at  other  times  the  whole  of  that  organ  is 
affeCled  ; in  which  cafe  the  difeafe  can  hardly  fail  to 
prove  fatal. 

When  the  difeafe  proceeds  from  a vifcid  pituitous 
matter,  obflruCting  the  vefTels  of  the  lungs,  it  is  called 
a spurious  or  bastard peripneiimony.^  When  it  arifes 
from  a thin  acrid  defluCtion  on  the  lungs,  it  is  denomi- 
nated a catarrhal  peripneumony,  &c. 

CAUSES. — An  inflammation  of  the  lungs  is  fome- 
times  a primary  difeafe,  and  fometimes  it  is  the  confe- 
quence  of  other  difeafes,  as  a quinfey,  a pleurily,  &c. 
It  arifes  from  the  fame  caiifes  as  the  pleurify,  viz.  an 
obftrudled  perfpiration  from  cold,  wet  clothes,  &c. 

• Peripneuraony  is  charaderlfed  by  the  pulfc  not  being  always  hard,  but  fotne* 
times  foft ; dull  pain  in  the  bread,  refpiration  always  difficult,  and  often  impoffible, 
except  in  an  ered  pofture  of  the  body  ; the  face  fwoln,  and  of  a purple  colour  ; 
cough  in  general  moift,  often  bloody. 

f Dr.  Cullen  confiders  the  fpurious  peripneumony  to  differ  from  the  true  only 
in  degree;  in  the  fpurious  the  inflammation  is  lefs,  and  the  flux  of  humours  to  tjie 
lungs  more  copious  than  in  the  true. 
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or  from  an  increafed  circulation  of  the  blood  by  vio- 
lent exercife,  the  ufe  of  fpiceries,  ardent  fpirits,  and 
luch  like.  The  pleurify  and  peripneumony  are  often 
complicated ; in  which  cafe  the  difeafe  is  called  a pleuro- 
peripneumony. 

SYMPTOMS. — Moft  of  the  fymptoms^  of  pleu- 
rify  likewife  attend  an  inflammation  of  the  lungs  ; only 
in  the  latter  the  pulfe  is  more  foft,  and  the  pain  lefs 
acute  ; but  the  difficulty  of  breathing,  and  oppreffion 
of  the  breaft,  are  generally  greater. 

REGIMEN. — As  the  regimen  and  medicine  are  in 
all  refpe<fts  the  fame  in  the  true  peripneumony  as  in 
the  pleurify,  we  fhall  not  here  repeat  them,  but  refer 
the  reader  to  the  treatment  of  that^ifeafe.  It  may  not, 
however,  be  improper  to  add,  that  the  aliment  ought 
to  be  more  flender  and  thin  in  this  than  in  any  other 
inflammatory  difeafe.  The  learned  Dr.  Arbuthnot  af- 
ferts,  that  even  common  whey  is  fufficient  to  fupport 
the  patient,  and  that  decodlions  of  barley,  and  infufions 
of  fennel-roots  in  warm  water  with  milk,  are  the  moft 
proper  both  for  drink  and  nouriftiment.  He  likewife 
recommends  the  fteam  of  warm  water  taken  in  by  the 
breath,  which  ferves  as  a kind  of  internal  fomentation, 
and  helps  to  attenuate  the  impadled  humours.  If  the 
patient  has  loofe  ftools,  but  is  not  weakened  by  them, 
they  are  not  to  be  flopped,  but  rather  promoted  by  the 
ufe  of  emollient  clyfters. 

It  has  already  been  obferved,  that  the  spurious  or 
bastard  peripneumony  is  occafioned  by  a vifcid  pituitous 
matter  obftru<fting  the  vefl'els  of  the  lungs.  It  com- 
monly attacks  the  old,  infirm,  and  phlegmatic,  in  win- 
ter or  wet  feafons. 

The  patient  at  the  beginning  is  cold  and  hot  by 
turns,  has  a fmall  quick  pulfe,  feels  a fenfe  of  weight 
upon  his  breaft,  breathes  with  difficulty,  and  fome- 
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times  complains  of  a pain  and  giddinefs  of  his  head. 
His  urine  is  commonly  pale,  and  his  colour  very  little 
changed. 

The  diet  in  this,  as  well  as  in  the  true  peripneumo- 
ny,  muft  be  very  flender,  as  weak  brothsfharpened  with 
the  juice  of  orange  or  lemion,  &c.  His  drink  may  be 
thin  water-gruel  fweetened  with  honey,  or  a decodion 
of  the  roots  of  fennel,  liquorice,  and  quick  grafs.  An 
ounce  of  each  of  thefe  may  be  boiled  in  three  Englifh 
pints  of  water  to  a quart,  and  fliarpened  with  a little 
currant-jelly,  or  the  like. 

Bleeding  and  purging  are  generally  proper  at  the  be- 
ginning of  this  difeafe  ; but  if  the  patient’s  fpittle  be 
pretty  thick,  or  well  conceded,  neither  ot  them  are  ne- 
ceflary.  It  will  be  fufficient  to  aflift  the  expedoration 
by  lome  of  the  foft  balfamic  medicines,  recommended 
for  that  purpofe  in  the  pleurify.  Bliftering  plafters 
have  generally  a good  effed,  and  ought  to  be  applied 
pretty  early.  They  may  either  be  applied  to  the  neck 
or  ancles,  or  both,  if  neceffary. 

If  the  patient  does  not  Ipit,  he  muft  be  bled  ac- 
cording as  his  ftrength  will  permit,  and  have  a gen- 
tle purge'  adminiftered.  Afterwards  his  belly  may  be 
kept  open  by  clyfters,  and  the  expedoration  promot- 
ed, by  taking  every  four  hours  two  table-fpoonfuls  of 
the  folution  of  gum-ammoniac,  recommended  in  the 
pleurify. 

When  an  inflammation  of  the  breaft  does  not  yield 
to  bleeding,  bliftering,  and  other  evacuations,  it  com- 
monly ends  in  a fuppuration,  which  is  more  or  lefs 
dangerous,  according  to  the  part  where  it  is  fltuat- 
ed.  When  this  happens  in  the  pluera,  it  fometimes 
breaks  outwardly,  and  the  matter  is  dilcharged  by  the 
wound. 
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When  the  fuppuration  happens  within  the  fubftance 
or  body  of  the  lungs,  the  matter  may  be  difcharged 
by  expedoration  ; but  if  the  matter  floats  in  the  ca- 
vity of  the  breaft  between  the  pluera  and  the  lungs, 
it  can  only  be  dilcharged  by  an  incifion  made  betwixt 

the  ribs.  , 

If  the  patient’s  ftrength  does  not  return  after  the  in- 
flammation is  to  all  appearance  removed  ; if  his  pulfe 
continues  quick  though  foft,  his  breathing  difficult  and 
oppreffed  ; if  he  has  cold  ffiiverings  at  times,  his  cheeks 
fluffied,  his  lips  dry ; and  if  he  complains  of  thirft, 
and  want  of  appetite,  there  is  reafon  to  fear  a fup- 
puration, and  that  a phthifis  or  confumption  of  the 
lungs  will  enlue.  We  ffiall,  therefore,  next  proceed  to 
confider  the  proper  treatment  of  that  difeafe. 


CHAP.  XVIII. 

OF  CONSUMPTIONS. 


A CONSUMPTION*  Is  a wafting  or  decay  of 
the  whole  body  from  an  ulcer,  tubercles,'!'  or 

• The  charadleriftic  fymptqpjs  of  phthiiis  or  pulmonary  confumption  are,  a 
wafting  and  debility  of  the  body,  with  a cough,  heiSlic  fever,  and  for  the  moft  part 
accompanied  with  an  ejtpeftoration  of  purulent  matter  Irom  the  lungs. 

f Tubercles  are  fmall  tumors,  which  have  the  appearance  of  indurated  glands ; 
they  are  of  different  fizes,  and  are  often  found  in  clyfters  ; they  are  of  a white 
colour,  and  of  a confifltnce  nearly  approaching  to  cartilage  : they  continue  often 
long  indolent  ; but  when  they  at  length  become  inflamed,  they  foon  after  change 
into  little  abl'cefles,  which  break  and  pour  out  their  contents  into  the  lungs,  and 
thus  gives  rife  to  a purulent  expeftoration,  which  is  one  of  thecharaiSleriftic  fymp- 
toms  of  phthifis.  Thefe  tubercles  are  fituated  at  the  upper  and  back  part  of  the 
lungs ; They  are  the  moft  common  caufe  of  this  difeafe,  99  out  of  the  100 being 
owing  to  them. 
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concietlon  ot  the  lungs,  an  empyema,  a nervous  atro- 
phy, &c. 

Dr.  Arbuthnot  obferves,  that  in  Iiis  time  confump- 
tions  made  up  above  one- tenth  part  of  the  bills  of  mor- 
tality  in  and  about  London.*  There  is  reafon  to  be- 
lieve they  have  rather  increafed  fince ; and  we  know 
, for  certain,  that  they  are  not  lefs  fatal  in  fome  other 
towns  in  England  than  in  London. 

Young  perfons  betwixt  the  age  of  fifteen  and  thirty, 
of  a {lender  make,  long  neck,  high  Oioulders,  and  flat 
breafts  are  moft  liable  to  this  difeafe. 

Confumptions  prevail  more  in  England  than  in  any 
other  part  of  the  world,  owing  perhaps  to  the  great  ufe 
of  animal  food  and  ffrong- liquors,  the  general  applica- 
tion to  fedentary  employments,  and  the  great  quantity 
of  pit- coal  which  is  there  burnt ; to  which  we  may  add 
the  perpetual  changes  in  the  atmcfphere,  of  variable- 
nefs  of  the  weather. 

CAUSES. — It  has  already  been  obferved,  that  an 
inflammation  of  the  breaft  often  ends  in  an  impofl:- 
hume  : Confequently,  whatever  difpofes  people  to  this 
difeafe  muft  likewife  be  confidered  as  a caufe  of  con- 
fumptions. 

Other  difeafes,  by  vitiating  the  humours,  may  like- 
wife occafion  confumptions ; as  the  fcurvy,  the  fcro- 
phula  or  king’s  evil,  the  venereal  difeafe,  the  afthma, 
fmall-pox,  meafles,  &c. 

As  this  difeafe  is  feldom  cured,  we  fhall  endea- 
vour to  point  out  its  caufes  the  more  particularly, 
in  order  that  people  may  be  enabled  to  avoid  it. 
Thefe  are  : 

Want  of  exercife.  Hence  it  comes  to  pafs,  that 

• Dr.  Moffrnan  fuppofe»  that  thi»  difeafe  deftroy*  annually  80,000  of  the  inhahi- 
tants  of  this  Ifland. 
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this  difeafe  is  lb  common  am'ongft  the  inhabitants  of 
great  towns,  who  follow  fedentary  employments,  and 
likewile  arnongll  the  rich,  w'ho  are  not  under  the  ne- 
celTity  of  labouring  for  their  bread, 

Confined  or  unv;holeibme  air.  Air  which 

ftagnates,  or  is  impregnated  with  the  fumes  of  me- 
tals or  minerals,  is  extremely  hurtful  to  the  lungs, 
and  often  corrodes  the  tender  veffels  of  that  neceffary 
organ. 

Violent  paflions,  exertions,  or  alfeflions  of  the 

mind  ; as  grief,  difappointment,  anxiety,  or  clofe  ap- 
plication to  the  ftudy  of  abbrufe  arts  or  fciences,  &c. 

Great  evacuations  ; as  fweating,  diarrhoeas, 

diabetes,  excelTive  venery,  the  fluor  albus,  an  over- 
difcharge  of  the  mendrual  flux,  giving  fuck  too 
long,  &c. 

The  hidden  ftoppage  of  cuftomary  evacua- 
tions ; as  the  bleeding  piles,  fweating  of  the  feet,  bleed- 
ing at  the  nole,  the  menfes,  ilTues,  ulcers,  or  eruptions 
mf  any  kind. 

Making  a hidden  tranfition  from  a hot  to  a 

very  cold  climate,  change  of  apparel,  or  whatever  great- 
ly leflens  the  perfpiration. 

Frequent  and  exceflive  debaucheries.  Late 

watching,  and  drinking  flrong  liquors,  which  gene- 
rally go  together,  can  hardly  fail  to  deftroy  the  lungs. 
Hence  the  bon  companion  often  falls  a facrihce  to  this 
difeafe. 

Infedfion.  Confumptions  are  often  caught  by 

fleeping  with  the  difeafed  ; for  which  reafon  this  fhould 
be  carefully  avoided.  It  cannot  be  of  great  beneht  to 
the  hck,  and  muh;  hurt  thofe  in  health. 

■ Occupations  in  life.  Thofe  artificers  who  fit 

much,  and  are  conftantly  leaning  forward,  or  prefJing 
6 C c 
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upon  the  ftomach  and  breaft,  as  cutlers  * tailors,  ftioe- 
makers,  &c.  often  die  of  confumptions. 

Cold.  More  confumptive  patients  date  the 

beginning  of  their  diforders  from  wet  feet,  damp  beds, 
night-air,  wet  clothes,  and  fuch  like,  than  trom  all 
. other  caufes. 

Sharp,  laline,  and  aromatic  aliments,  which  heat 
and  inflame  the  blood,  are  likewife  frequently  the  caufe 
of  confumptions. 

We  fhall  only  add,  that  this  difeafe  is  often  owing 
to  an  hereditary  taint ; in  which  cafe  it  is  generally 
incurable. 

SYMPTOMS. — This  difeafe  generally  begins  with 
a dry  cough,  which  often  continues  for  fome  months. 
If  a dirpofition  to  vomit  after  eating  be  excited  by  it, 
there  is  ftill  greater  reafon  to  fear  an  approaching  con- 
fumption.  The  patient  complains  of  a more  than 
ufual  degree  of  heat,  a pain  and  oppreflTion  of  the 
breafl:,  elpecially  after  motion  ; his  fpittle  is  of  a 
faltifli  tafle,  and  fometimes  mixed  with  blood.  He  is 
apt  to  be  lad  ; his  appetite  is  bad,  and  his  thirft  great 
There  is  generally  a quick,  foft,  fmall  pnlfe;  though 
fometimes  the  pulfe  is  pretty  lull,  and  rather  hard. 
Thefe  are  the  common  fymptoms  of  a beginning  con- 
furaptidn. 

Afterwards  tlie  patient  begins  to  fpit  a greenilh, 
white,  or  bloody  matter.  His  body  is  extenuated  by 
the  hedlic  fever  and  colliquative  (wears,  which  mutually 
fucceed  one  another,  viz.  the  one  towards  night,  and 
the  other  in  the  morning.  A looferels,  and  an  excef- 


• We  are  informed  by  Dr.  Johnfton,  in  tbe  fif-h  volume  of  the  Memoirs  of  the 
Vtedical  fociety  of  Lcdon,  - ed  ,n  point.rp  . erdles  by 

rrinding  are  conllantly  very  toon  aff.dl.d  .v  „u.monaj  comp U.m..  <uch  a. 
’ough,  purulent,  or  bloody  expedloralion  ; and  b.m^r  rffedled,  1 1 e > 
vafle  in  fleih  and  ftn^ngth,  and  hard  v ey.  v n n.e  age  of  40;  «nd  Dr  K.ra  and 
.bferves  -hat  fcythe  grinder,  are  fvbjert  t ^ ■ .'e  e of  the  lungt 
,f  fand  mixed  with  iron  duft,  which  among  themfUves  they  call  the  grinder  s ret. 
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five  difcharge  of  urine,  are  often  troublefome  fymptoms 
at  this  time,  and  greatly  weaken  the  patient.  T.  here 
Is  a burning  heat  in  the  palm  of  the  hands,  and  the 
face  generally  flufhes  after  eating  ; the  fingers  become 
remarkably  fmall,  the  nails  are  bent  inwards,  and  the 
hairs  fall  off. 

At  laft  the  fwelling  of  the  feet  and  legs,  the  total 
lofs  of  ftrength,  the  finking  of  the  eyes,  the  difficulty 
of  fwallowing,  and  the  coldnefs  of  the  extremities, 
ffiew  the  immediate  approach  of  death,  which,  how- 
ever, the  patient  feldom  believes  to  be  io  near. — 
Such  is  the  ufual  progrefs  of  this  fatal  difeafe,  which, 
if  not  early  checked,  commonly  fets  all  medicine  at 
defiance. 

REGIMEN. — On  the  firft  appearance  of  a con- 
fumption,  if  the  patient  lives  in  a large  town,  or  any 
place  where  the  air  is  confined,  he  ought  immediately 
to  quit  it,  and  to  make  choice  of  a fituation  in  the  coun- 
try, where  the  air  is  pure,  dry,  and  free.  Here  he 
muff  not  remain  inactive,  but  take  every  day  as  much 
exercife  as  he  can  bear. 

The  beft  method  of  taking  exercife  is  to  ride  on 
horfeback,  as  this  gives  the  body  a great  deal  of  mo- 
tion without  much  fatigue.  Such  as  cannot  bear  this 
kind  of  exerqife,  muff  make  ufe  of  a machine.  A 
long  journey,  as  it  amufes  the  mind  by  a continual 
change  of  objedls,  is  greatly  preferable  to  riding  the 
fame  ground  over  and  over.  Care,  however,  muff  be 
taken  to  avoid  catching  cold  fiom  w^et  clothes,  damp 
beds,  or  the  like.*  The  patient  ought  always  to  finifh 
his  ride  in  the  morning,  or  at  lead;  before  dinner  ; 
otherwife  it  will  oftener  do  harm  than  good.  At  any 

• To  present  the  diminution  of  perfpiration,  the  patient  (hould  wear  a flannel 
waiftcoat  next  to  his  Ikin,  with  drawers  of  the  lame,  and  worlled  Dockings;  fuph 
as  cannot  bear  flannel  next  to  the  Ikin,  fliould  try  calico,  which  will  keep  the  bod.y 
in  a more  equitable  temperature  than  linen. 
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rate,  the  patient  mufl;  ride  ; his  life  depends  upon  i" ; 
and  it  is  almoft  an  infallible  remedy,  if  begun  in  time, 
and  duly  perfifted  in. 

It  is  a pity  thofe  who  attend  the  fick  feldom  recom- 
mend riding  in  this  difeafe,  till  the  patient  is  either  un- 
able to  bear  it,  or  the  malady  is  become  Incurable.  Pa- 
tients are  likewife  apt  to  trifle  with  every  thing  that  is 
in  their  own  power.  They  cannot  fee  how  one  of  the 
common  adions  of  life  fliould  prove  a remedy  in  an 
obflinate  difeafe,  and,  therefore,  they  rejed  it,  while 
they  greedily  hunt  after  relief  from  medicine,  merely 
becaufe  they  do  not  underftand  it. 

Thofe  who  have  ftrength  and  courage  to  undertake  a 
pretty  long  voyage,  may  exped  great  advantage  from 
it.  This,  to  my  knowledge,  has  frequently  cured  a 
confumption  after  the  patient  was,  to  all  appearance,  in 
I the  laft  ftage  of  the  difeafe,  and  where  medicine  had 
proved  ineffedual.  Hence  it  is  reafonable  to  conclude, 
that  if  a voyage  were  undertaken  in  due  time,  it  would 
feldom  fail  to  perform  a cure. 

Such,  as  try  this  method  of  cure  ought  to  prry  as 
much  frefli  provifions  along  with  them  as  will  ferve  for 
the  whole  time  they  are  at  fea.  As  milk  is  not  to  be 
obtained  in  this  fituation,  they  ought  to  live  upon  fruits 
and  the  broth  of  chickens,  or  other  young  animals 
which  can  be  alive  on  board.  It  is  fcarce  neceflTary  to 
add,  that  fuch  voyages  Ihould  be  undertaken,  if  polli- 
ble,  in  the  mildefi:  feafon,  and  that  they  ought  to  be 

towards  a warmer  climate. 

Thofe  who  have  not  courage  for  a long  voyage, 
may  travel  into  a more  fouthern  climate,  as  the 
fouth  of  France,  Spain,  or  Portugal  ; and  if  they 
find  the  air  of  thefe  countries  agree  with  them,  they 
fliould  continue  there,  at  leaft  till  their  health  be 
confirmed. 
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Next  to  proper  air  and  exercife,  we  would . re- 
commend a due  attention  to  the  diet.  ,Xhe  patient 
muft  eat  nothing  that  is  either  heating  or  hard  of  di- 
geftion,  and  his  drink  muft  be  of  a foft  and  cooling 
nature.  All  the  diet  muft  be  calculated  to  lelTen 
the  acrimony  of  the  humours,  and  to  nourifh  and 
fupport  the  patient.  For  this  purpofe  he  muft  keep 
chiefly  to  the  ufe  of  vegetables  and  milk.  Milk  alone 
is  of  more  value  in  this  difeafe  than  the  whole  materia 
medica. 

AflTes  milk  is  generally  reckoned  preferable  to  any 
other ; but  it  cannot  always  be  obtained  ; befides,  it  is 
generally  taken  in  a very  fmall  quantity  ; whereas,  to 
produce  any  confiderable  effeds,  it  ought  in  a manner 
to  make  the  principal  part  of  the  patient’s  food.  It 
is  hardly  to  be  expedled,  that  a gill  or  two  of  afl'es 
iTiilk,  drank  in  the  fpace  of  twenty  four  hours,  fliould 
be  able  to  produce  any  confiderable  change  in  the  hu- 
mours of  an  adult ; and  when  people  do  not  per- 
ceive its  effeds  foon,  they  lofe  hope,  and  fo  leave  it 
off.  Hence  it  comes  to  pafs,  that  this  medicine,  how- 
ever valuable,  very  feldom  performs  a cure.  The  rea- 
lon  is  obvious ; it  is  commonly  ufed  too  late,  is  taken 
in  too  fmall  quantities,  and  is  not  duly,  per  lifted  in. 

1 have  known  very  extraordinary  eflfeds  from  affes 
milk  in  obftinate  coughs,  w'hich  threatened  aconfump- 
tion  of  the  lungs  ; and  do  verily  believe,  if  ufed  at  this 
period,  that  it  would  feldom  fail ; but  if  it  be  delayed 
till  an  ulcer  be  formed,  which  is  generally  the  cafe,  how 
can  it  be  expeded  to  fucceed  ? 

AflTes  milk  ought  to  be  drank,  if  poflTible,  in  its  na- 
tural warmth,  and,  by  a grown  perfon,'in  the  quantity 
of  half  an  Englifh  pint  at  a time.  Inftead  of  taking  this 
quantity  night  and  morning  only,  the  patient  ought  to 
take  it  four  times,  or  at  leaft  twice  a-day,  and  to  eat  a 
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little  light  bread  along  with  it,  fo  as  to  make  it  a kind 
of  meal. 

If  the  milk  fhould  happen  to  purge,  it  may  be  mix- 
ed with  old  conferve  of  rofes.  When  that  cannot  be 
obtained,  the  powder  of  crabs  claws  may  be  iifed  in  its 
ftead.  Afl'es  milk  is  iifually  ordered  to  be  drank  warm 
in  bed;  but  as  it  generally  ihrow^s  the  patient  into  a 
fweat  when  taken  in  this  way,  it  would  perhaps  be 
better  to  give  it  after  he  rifes. 

Some  extraordinary  cures  in  confumptive  cafes  have 
been  performed  by  women’s  milk.  Could  this  be  ob- 
tained in  lufficient  quantity,  w^e  would  recommend  it 
preferably  to  any  other.  It  is  better  if  the  patient  can 
iuck  it  from  the  breaft  than  to  drink  it  afterwards.  1 
knew  a man  who  was  reduced  to  fuch  a degree  of 
weaknefs  in  a confumption,  as  not  to  be  able  to  turn 
himfelf  in  bed.  His  wife  was  at  that  time  giving  fuck, 
and  the  child  happening  to  die,  he  fucked  her  breads, 
not  with  a view  to  reap  any  advantages  from  the  milk, 
but  to  make  her  eafy.  Finding  himfelf,  however, 
greatly  benefited  by  it,  he  continued  to  fuck  her  till  he 
became  perfectly  w^ell,  and  is  at  prefen t a ftrong  and 
healthy  man. 

Some  prefer  butter  milk  to  any  other,  and  it  cer- 
tainly is  a very  valuable  medicine,  it  the  ftomach  be  able 
to  bear  it.  It  does  not  agree  with  every  perfon  at  firft  ; 
and  is  therefore  often  laid  afide  without  a fufficient 
trial.  It  fhould  at  firft  be  taken  fparingly,  and  the  quan- 
tity gradually  increafed,  until  it  comes  to  be  almoft  the 
foie  food.  1 never  knew^  it  fucceed  unlefs  where  the 
patient  almoft  entirely  lived  upon  it. 

Cows’  milk  is  moft  readily  obtained  of  any,  and 
though  it  be  not  fo  ealily  digefted  as  that  of  afles  or 
mares,  it  may  be  rendered  lighter  by  adding  to  it  an 
equal  quantity  of  barley-water,  or  allowing  it  to 
ft  and  for  fome  hours,  and  afterwards  taking  oft  the 
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cream.  If  it  (hould,  not  with  (landing,  prove  heavy 
on  the  ftomach,  a table-fpoonful  of  rum.  or  brandy, 
and  a bit  of  loaf-fugar,  may  be  put  into  half  an  Englfh 

pint.  ^ 1 r r 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered,  that  milk  Ihould,  for  lome 

time,  difagree  with  the  ftomach  that  has  not  been  ac- 
cuftomed  to  digeft  any  thing  but  flefh  and  ftrong  li- 
quors, which  is  the  cafe  with  many  of  thofe  who  fall 
into  confumptions.  We  do  not,  however,  advife  thofe 
who  have  been  accuftomed  to  animal  food  and  ftrong 
liquors,  to  leave  them  off*  all  at  once.  This  might  be  dan- 
gerous. It  will  be  neceflary  for  fuch  to  eat  a little  once 
a day  of  the  flefh  of  fome  young  animal,  or  rather  to 
ufe  the  broths  made  of  chickens,  veal,  lamb,  or  inch 
like.  They  ought  llkewife  to  drink  a little  wune  made 
into  negas,  or  diluted  with  twice  or  thrice  the  quantity 
of  water,  and  to  make  it  gradually  w’eaker  till  they  can 
leave  it  off’ altogethtr. 

Thefe  muft  be  ufed  only  as  preparatives  to  a diet 
confifting  chiefly  of  milk  and  vegetables,  wdiich  the 
fooner  the  patient  can  be  brought  to  bear  the  better. 
Rice  and  milk,  or  barley  and  milk  boiled,  with  a 
little  fugar,  is  very  proper  food.  Ripe  fruits  roafted, 
baked,  or  boiled,  are  like  wife  proper,  as  goofe  or  cur- 
rant-berry tarts,  apples  roafted,  or  boiled  in  milk, 
&c.  The  jellies,  conferves,  and  prelerves,  &c.  of 
ripe  fub  acid  fruits,  ought  to  be  eat  plentifully ; as  the 
jelly  of  currants,  conlerve  of  rofes,  preferved  plumbs, 
cherries,  &c. 

Wholefome  air,  proper  exercife,  and  a diet  confi fl- 
ing chiefly  of  thefe  and  other  vegetables,  with  milk,  is 
the  only  courfe  that  can  be  depended  on  in  a begin- 
ning confumption.  If  the  patient  has  ftrength  and  fuf- 
ficient  refolution  to  perfift  in  this  courfe,  he  will  fel- 
dom  be  difappointed  of  a cure. 
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In  a populo\is  town  in  Englan:!,'*^  where  confump- 
lions  are  very  common,  I have  freqaently  feen  con- 
lumptive  patients,  who  had  been  fent  to  the  country 
with  orders  to  ride,  and  live  upon  milk  and  vegetables, 
return  in  a few  months  quite  plump,  and  free  from 
any  complaint.  This,  indeed,  was  not  always  the  cafe, 
efpecially  when  the  difeafe  was  hereditary,  or  far  ad- 
vanced ; but  it  was  the  only,  method  in  which  fuccefs 
was  to  be  expedted  ; where  it  failed,  I never  knew  me- 
dicine fucceed. 

If  the  patient’s  flrength  and  fpirits  flag,  he  muft  be 
fupported  by  ftrong  broths,  jellies,  «&c.  Some  recom- 
mend fhell-fifh  in  this  diforder,  and  with  fome  reafon 
as  they  are  very  nourilhing  and  reftorati ve. f All  the 
food  and  drink  ought,  however,  to  be  taken  in  fmall 
quantities,  left  an  overcharge  of  frefti  chyle  fhould  op- 
prefs  the  lungs,  and  too  much  accelerate  the  circula- 
tion of  the  blood. 

The  patient’s  mind  ought  to  be  kept  as  eafy.  and 
cheerful  as  polTible.  Confumptions  are  often  occa- 
fioned,  and  always  aggravated,  by  a melancholy  caft 
of  mind  ; for  which  reafon,  mufic,  cheerful  company, 
and  every  thing  that  inilpires  mirth,  are  highly  bene- 
ficial. The  patient  ought  feldom  to  be  left  alone, 
as  brooding  over  his  calamities  is  fure  to  render  them 
worfe, 

MEDICINE.^: — Though  the  cure  of  this  difeafe 
depends  chiefly  upon  regimen  and  the  patient  s own 


* Sheffield. 

+ I have  often  known  confumptive  patients,  where  the  fymptotns  were  not 
violent,  reap  great  benefit  from  the  ufe  of  oyfters  they  generally  ate  them  raw, 
and  drank  the  juice  along  with  them.  They  likewife  ate  a little  ^ead  and  drank 
a glafs  of  wine,  or  a draught  of  warm  porter  after  them.  They  fhould  ^ ate  an 
hour  or  two  before  dinner;  but  may  be  taken  at  any  other  time  of  the  day,  it  it 
be  more  convenient. 

1 One  of  the  moft  powerful  remedies  in  this  difeafe  is  digitalis  purpurea,  known 
in  this  country  by  the  name  of  foxglove  ; as  it  is  a new  remedy,  it  has  ^cn 
thought  proper  to  give  the  opinion  of  fome  of  the  moft  ennnent  phyficians,  wii* 
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endeavours,  yet  we  fhall  mention  a few  things  which 
may  be  of  fervice  in  relieving  fome  of  the  more  violent 
fymptoms. 

In  the  firft  ftage  of  a confuraption,  the  cough  may 
fometimes  be  appeafed  by  bleeding ; and  the  expedo- 
ration  may  be  promoted  by  the  following  medicines. 

Take  frefh  fquills,  gum-ammoniac,  and  powdered 
cardamum  feeds,  of  each  a quarter  of  an  ounce  ; beat 
them  together  in  a mortar,  and  if  the  mafs  proves  too 
hard  for  pills,  a little  kind  of  any  fyrup  may  be 

Have  made  trial  of  it  in  this  complaint.  Dr.  Drake  fays,  “ For  feveral  years  I have 
given  it  with  effedt  in  pulmonary  hemorrhage  and  I am  happy  to  fay,  that  every 
coiifiderable  fuccefs  has  attended  its  exhibition  in  phthifis ; feveral  patients  in  ics 
•■confirmed  ftate  have  been  cured  by  this  remedy  ; almoft  all  have  been  relieved  ; 
life  has  even  been  protraded  by  it;  and  when  death  has  taken  place,  whilft  the 
fyftem  was  under  its  influence,  it  has  been  free  from  pain  or  ftruggle.”  Dr.  MolT- 
man  fays,  “ I have  prefcribed  the  digitalis  very  extenfively  for  i%  months,  and 
during  the  laft  fix  of  that  period,  I have  had  very  ample  experience  of  its  powers ; 
and  am  perfuaded,  that  if  pulmonary  confumption  be  divided  into  four  flages,  the’ 
digitalis  will  very  certainly  cure  the  three  firlt,  and  as  certainly  alleviate  the  dif- 
trefling  fymptoms  of  the  laft.”  The  opinion  of  Dr.  Ml.ean  is,  that  it  will  fometimes 
cure,  when  the  moft  approved  remediesfail ; when  of  its  felf  it  is  lufficient  to  fubdue 
^he  difeafe,  u will  prove  a valuable  auxiliary  to  other  means.  It  has  always  with  me 
quieted  ar.dfoolhed  the  fufferings  of  the  patient  more  or  lefs;  and  whereit  ultimate- 

ly  failed)  it  lengthened  the  duration  ot  life,  and  fmoothed  the  avenues  to  death,- 

Dr.  Magennis,  Phylician  to  the  Royal  Hofpitar  at  Plymouth,  being  extremely  defi- 
rous  of  giving  the  digitalis  a fair  and  extenfive  trial,  feledled  ya  patients  labouring 
under  phthifis  in  us  incipient  and  confirmed  ftage,  and  fubjeefted  them  to  the 
powerful  influence  of  the  digitalis.  The  refult  of  which  was,  that  a8  of  them 
in  the  purulent  ftage,  and  ij  in  the  incipient  ftage,  recovered  ; J 5 in  the  purulent 
itage,  and  9 in  the  incipient  ftage  were  much  relieved  : v rfip.t.  anrt  in  ^nn.)w.r 


and  then  drain  it.' 


j-  /I  L — leaves,  uiiu  uve  OUnCCS 

vine,  digeft  them  together  in  a gentle  heat,  for  leven  days. 
Dr.  M’Dean  bseins  with  from  rc\  m Ye  let 
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added  to  it.  This  may  be  formed  into  pills  of  a mo- 
derate fize,  and  four  or  five  of  them  taken  twice  or 
thrice  a-day,  according  as  the  patient’s  ftomach  will 
bear  them. 

The  lac-ammoniacum,  or  milk  of  gum-ammoniac,  as 
it  is  called,  is  likewile  a proper  medicine  in  this  ftage 
of  the  difeafe.  It  may  be  prepared  and  ufed  as  direct- 
ed in  the  pleurily. 

A fyrup  made  of  equal  parts  of  lemon-juice  fine 
honey,  and  fugar- candy  may  likewife  be  ufed. — 
Four  ounces  of  each  of  thefe  may  be  fimmered  toge- 
ther in  a fauce  pan,  over  a gentle  fire,  and  a table- 
fpoonful  of  it  taken  at  any  time  when  the  cough  is 
troublefome. 

It  is  common  in  this  ftage  of  the  difeafe  to  load  the 
patient’s  ftomach  with  oily  and  balfamic  medicines. — 
Thefe,  inftead  of  removing  the  caufe  of  the  difeafe, 
tend  rather  to  increafe  it,  by  heating  the  blood, 
while  they  pall  the  appetite,  relax  the  folids,  and 
prove  every  way  hurtful  to  the  patient.  What- 
ever is  ufed  for  removing  the  cough,  befides  riding 
and  other  proper  regimen,  ought  to  be  medicines  of 
a fharp  and  cleanfing  nature  ; as  oxymel,  fyrup  of 
lemon,  &c.  * 

For  the  patient’s  drink,  we  would  recommend  infu- 
fions  of  the  bitter  plants,  as  ground-ivy,  the  leffer  cen- 
taury, camomile  flowers,  or  water- trefoil.  Thefe  in- 
fufions  may  be  drank  at  pleafuie.  They  ftrengthen 
the  ftomach,  promote  digeftion,  redify  the  blood,  and 
at  the  fame  time  anfwer  all  the  purpofes  of  dilution,  and 
' quench  thirft  much  better  than  things  that  are  luf- 


* Acids  reem  to  have  peculiarly  good  efFedt.  .n  this  d.feafe  ' ^ey  b^h  t^d  w 
quench  the  patient’s  third,  and  to  cool  the  blood.  The  vegetable 
oranges,  lemons,  &c.  appear  to  be  the  moll  proper.  We  have  known 
the  juice  of  leveral  lemons  every  day  with  man.fell  advantage,  vs  ouU,  fo^th« 
reafon  recommend  acid  vegetables  to  be  taken  tn  as  great  quantity  as  the  ftomac 
will  bear  them. 
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cious  or  fweer.  But  if  the  patient  f pits  blood,  he  ought 
.to  ufe,  for  his  ordinary  drink,  infnfions  or  decodions 
of  the  vulnerary  roots,  plants,  &c.* 

There  are  many  other  mucilaginous  plants  and  feeds 
of  a healing  and  agglutinating  nature,  from  which  de- 
codions  or  infufions  may  be  prepared  with  the  fame 
intention  ; as  the  orches,  the  quince- feed,  coltsfoot, 
linfeed,  farfaparilla,  &c.  It  is  not  neceflary  to  men- 
tion the  different  ways  in  which  thefe  may  be  prepared. 
Simple  infulion  or  boiling  is  all  that  is  neceffary,  and 
the  dofe  may  be  at  difcretion. 

The  conlerve  of  rofes  is  here  peculiarly  proper.  It 
may  either  be.  put  into  the  decodion  above  prefcribed, 
or  eat  by  itfelf.  No  benefit  is  to  be  expeded  from  tri- 
fling dofes  of  this  medicine.  I never  knew  it  of  any 
ftrvice  unlefs  where  three  or  four  ounces  at  leaft  were 
ufed  daily  for  a confiderable  time.  In  this  way  I have 
feen  it  produce  Mery  extraordinary  effeds,  and  would 
recommend  it  wherever  there  is  a difcharge  of  blood 
from  the  lungs. 

When  the  fpitting  up  of  grofs  matter,  oppreflionof 
the  hreaft,  and  the  hedic  fymptoms  fliew'  that  an  im- 
pofthume  is  formed  in  the  lungs,  we  would  recom- 
mend the  Peruvian  bark,  that  being  the  only  drug 
which  has  any  chance  to  counterad  the  general  ten- 
■dency  which  the  humours  have  then  to  putrefadion.  , 

An  ounce  of  the  bark  in  powder  may  be  divided  into 
■eighteen  or  tw'enty  dofes,  of  which  one  may  be  taken 
every  three  hours  through  the  day,  in  a little  fyrup,  or 
a cup  cf  the  patient’s  ordinary  drink. 

If  the  bark  ihould  happen  to  purge.  It  may  be  made 
into  an  eleduary,  with  the  conferve  of  rofes,  thus  : 
Take  old  conferve  of  roles  a quater  of  a pound,  Peru- 


i.,it  cotnfrey-root,  ofliquorice  and  marlh-mallow  roots,  each 

,r  .i!"  Enghlh  quarts  of  water  to  one.  A tea-  fpooiiful 

decodtion  when  cold,  and  a tea 

cupful  of  a taken  lour  or  five  times  a-day. 
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vian  bark  in  powder  an  ounce,  fyrup  of  orange  or  le- 
mon, as  much  as  will  make  it  of  the  confiftence  of 
honey^  This  quantity  will  ferve  the  patient  four  or 
five  days,  and  may  be  repeated  as  there  is  occafion. 

Such  as  cannot  take  the  bark  in  fubftance,  may 
infufe  it  in  cold  water.  This  feems  to  be  the  beft 
menftruum  for  extracting  the  virtues  of  that  drug. — 
Half  an  ounce  of  bark  in  powder  may  be  infufed 
for  twenty-four  hours  in  half  an  Englifh  pint  of  wa- 
ter. Afterwards  let  it  be  pafled  through  a fine  ftrain- 
er,  and  an  ordinary  tea-cupful  of  it  taken  three  or  four 
times  a-day. 

We  would  not  recommend  the  bark  while  there  are 
any  fymptoms  of  an  inflammation  of  the  breaft,*  but 
when  it  is  certainly  known  that  matter  is  collected  there, 
it  is  furely  one  of  the  bell  medicines  which  can  be 
ufed.  Few  patients  indeed  have  refolution  enough  to 
give  the  bark  a fair  trial  at  this  period  of  the  difeafe, 
otherwife  w^e  have  reafon  to  believe,  that  great  benefit 
might  be  reaped  from  it. 

When  it  is  evident  that  there  is  an  impofthume  in 
the  breaft,  and  the  matter  can  neither  be  fpit  up  nor 
carried  off  by  abforption,  the  patient  muff  endeavour 
to  make  it  break  inwardly,  by  drawing  in  the  ftreams 
of  w^arm  water  or  vinegar  with  his  breath,  coughing, 
laughing,  or  bawling  aloud,  &c.  Wlien  it  happens 
to  burfl;  within  the  lungs,  the  matter  may  be  dif- 
charged  by  the  mouth.  Sometimes  indeed  the  burfl- 
in<^  of  the  vomica  occafions  immediate  death,  by  fuf- 
focatlng  the  patient.  When  the  quantity  of  matter  is 
great,  and  the  patient’s  ftrength  exhaufted,  this  is  apt 


• T!ie  bark  is  aimofl  only  uroful  in  this  difeafe,  when  it  arifcs  from  the  fuckhn^^ 
of  children  longer  than  is  confiflent  with  the  mother’s  ability,  or  where  a dilpoU- 
tion  to  confumption,  arifes  in  confequence  of  any  weakening  cvac«tion.  Inch  as  a 
confidcrable  abcefs,  lluor  alhus,  or  the  like.  For  where  inflammation  or 
has  begun  in  the  lungs,  it  would  prove  hurtful  by  lacreafing  the  cough,  and  dim- 
calty  of  breathing. 
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•to  happen.  At  any  rate,  the^patient  is  ready  to  fall 
into  a Iwoon,  and  fhould  have  volatile  fpirits  or  falls _ 
held  to  his  nofe. 

If  the ' matter  difcharged  be  thick,  and  the  cough 
and  breathing  become  eafier,  there  may  be  fome 
hopes  of  a cure.  The  diet  at  this  time  ought  to  be 
light,  but  reftorative,  as  fmall  chicken-broths,  fago- 
gruel,  rice-milk,  &c.  the  drink,  butter-milk,  or  whey 
fweetened  with  honey.  This  is  like  wife  a proper  time 
for  ufing  the  Peruvian  bark,  which  may  be  taken  as  di- 
redled  above. 

If  the  vomica  or  impofthume  fhould  difcharge  itlelf 
into  the  cavity  of  the  bread:,  betwixt  the  pluera  and 
.the  lungs,  there  is  no  way  of  getting  the  matter  out  but 
by  an  incifion,  as  has  already  been  obferved.  As  this 
operation  muft  always  be  performed  by  a furgeon,  ir 
is  not  necelfary  here  to  defcribe  it.  We  (hall  only  ob- 
lerve,  that  it  is  not  fo  dreadful  as  people  are  apt  to  ima- 
gine, and  that  it  is  the  only  chance  the  patient,  in  this 
,cafe,  .has  for  his  life. 


CHAP.  XIX. 
HECTIC  FEVER.  ' 


Fever  returning  daily.,  the  accejfions  at  noon  and  in 
the  evening.,  with  remijjion.,  seldom  intermijjion^  in 
the  morning  ; for  the  moji  part  noElurnal  fweats., 
and  the  urine  depofiting  a Jediment  like  brick  dujl, 

^INCE  heftic  fever  generally  attends  pulmonary 
confumption,  it  has  been  judged  proper  to  give 
an  account  of  it  in  this  place.  This  difeafe  has  fome 
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refemblence  to  the  genuine  intermittent  fever,  but  is  j 
different  in  its  nature,  and  much  more  dangerous.  In  | 
the  true  intermittent,  the  three  ftages  of  cold,  heat,  | 
and  fweat,  are  much  more  diftindly  marked,  the  whole  | 
lit  is  much  longer,  the  period  which  it  oblerves  is 
more  conflant  and  regular,  and  the  intermiffions  are 
more  perfe<S  than  in  tTie  hedlic  fever ; for  in  this  fever  j 
even  in  the  cleareft  remiffion,  there  is  ufually  a fever-  i 
ifh  qiiicknefs  perceptible  in  the  pulfe,  which  feldom  fails  I 
to  exceed  100  flrckes  in  a minute;  the  chillnefe  of  1 
the  hedlic  fever  is  lemetimes  fucceeded  by  heat,  and  atf 
other  times  by  fweat,  without  any  intermediate  ftate  I 
of  heat.  1 lie  heat  will  fometimes  come  on  vtithoutj 
any  remarkable  chillnels  preceding;  and  the  chillnefs{ 
has  been  remarked  to  have  gone  off  without  being  fol-| 
lowed  either  by  heat  or  fw'eat.  The  duration  of  thefe| 
ftages  is  feldom  the  fame  for  three  fits  together ; and  asj 
it  is  not  uncommon  for  one  of  them  to  be  wanting,  thei 
length  of  the  w hole  fit  muft  vary  mmch  more  than  ia| 
the  true  intermittent.  The  patient  feels  little  or  no  re-| 
lief  from  the  coming  on  of  the  fweat,  but  is  often  as| 
anxious  and  uncafy  under  it  as  during  the  chillnefs  orl 
heat.  When  the  fweat  is  over,  the  fever  will  fometimesj 
continue  ; and  in  the  middle  of  the  fever  the  chillnefst 
will  return,  v\  hich  is  a moft  certain  mark  of  this  difn 
eafe.  A hedlic  fever  will  return,  with  great  exadlnefs,( 
like  an  intermittent,  for  tv^  o,  or  perhaps  three  fits  ;) 
but  it  feldom  obferves  the  iame  period  for  four  fitsfuc-i 
celTively.  The  fit  will  now  and  then  keep  off  for  tent 
or  twelve  days  ; and  at  other  times,  when  the  patienti 
is  very  ill,  it  w'ill  return  fo  very  frequently  in  the  fainci 
day,  that  the  chillnefs  of  a new  fit  will  follow  imme-i 
diately  the  fweat  of  the  former ; nor  is  it  u ufual  tc 
have  many  threatenings  of  a ibivtring  in  the  fame  day  ; 
and  fome  degree  of  drovvlinefs  is  apt  to  attend  the  cefla-l 
lion  of  a fit. 
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The  urine  is  liable  to  all  kinds  of  irregularity  ; it  will 
be  equally  clear  or  turbid  in  both  ftages,  or  turbid  in 
the  fits  and  clear  in  the  intervals  ; and  Ibinetimes  it  will 
be  clear  during  the  fever,  and  thick  at  the  going  off,  as 
it  is  in  a genuine  intermittent. 

Hedic  patients  often  complain  of  pains  like  thofe  of 
the  rheumatifm,  which  either  effed  by  turns  almoft 
every  part  of  the  body,  or  otherwife  return  conftantly 
to  the  fame  part  ; which  is  often  at  a great  diftance 
from  the  feat  of  the  principal  diforder,  and,  as  far  as  is 
known,  without  any  particular  connedion  with  it. 
Thefe  pains  are  fo  violent  in  fome  patients,  as  to  re- 
quire a large  quantity  of  opium  ; they  are  moft  com- 
mon when  the  hedic  arifes  from  fome  ulcer  open  to 
the  external  air,  as  in  cancers  of  the  face,  breaft,  &c. . 
Joined  with  this  fever,  and  probably  arifing  from  one 
common  caufe,  fwellings  of  the  limbs,  neck,  or  trunk 
of  the  body,  have  fometimes  rifen  up  almoft  in  an  in- 
ftant,  as  if  the  part  was  all  at  once  grown  fatter ; thefe 
Iwellings  are  not  painful,  hard,  or  difcoloured,  and 
they  continue  for  feveral  hours. 

This  fever  has  fometimes  attacked  perfons  apparent- 
ly in  tolerable  health,  in  a fudden  and  violent  manner, 
like  a common  inflammatory  fever  ; bringing  them 
into  imminent  danger  ; after  which  it  has  begun  to 
abate,  and  to  afford  hopes  of  a perfed  recovery. 
But  though  the  danger  might  be  over  for  the  prefent, 
and  but  little  of  a fever  remain,  yet  that  little  hasfoon 
demonftrated  that  it  was  fupported  by  fome  great 
diforder  within  : and,  being  unconquerable  by  any 
remedies,  has  gradually  undermined  the  health  of  the 
patient,  anti  ended  only  with  his  life.  This  man- 
ner of  its  beginning,  however,  is  extraordinary  ; it 
generally  diffembles  its  ftrength  at  firft,  and  creeps 
on  fo  (lowly,  that  its  vidims,  though  they  be  not 
■^rfedly  well,  yet  for  fome  months  hardly  think 
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themfelVes  ill  ; complaining  only  of  being  fooner  tired 
with  exerdfe  than  ufual,  of  want  of  appetite,  and  of 
falling  away. 

But,  however  moderate  the  fymptdms  may  appear,  if 
the  pulfe  be  quicker  than  common,  fo  as  to  give  90, 
or  perhaps  1^20  ftrokes  in  a minute,  there  is  the  great- 
eft  reafon  to  be  apprehenfive  of  tb.e  event. 

CAUSES. — I’his  fever  is  only  fymptomatic,  and 
fupervenes  whenever  there  is  a great  colledion  of  mat- 
ter formed  in  the  body,  but  more  particularly  attends 
the  inflammation  of  a fcirrhoUs  gland  even  when  flight 
and  juft  beginning  ; the  fever  growing  worfe,  as 
the  gland  becomes  more  inflamed  or  ulcerated ; and  fuch 
is  the  lingering  nature  of  thofe  glandular  dilorders,  that 
the  flrft  of  thefe  ftages  will  continue  for  many  months, 
and  the  fecond  for  years. 

If  this  fcirrhous  inflammation  be  external,  or  in  the 
lungs,  or  in  fome  of  the  obdominal  vifcera,  where  the 
feat  of  the  difeafe  is  pointed  out  by  their  fundion  be- 
ing impared,  no  doubt  can  be  entertained  concerning 
the  caufe  of  the  fever.  But  if  the  part  aft'edled  be 
not  obvious  to  the  fenfes.  and  its  precife  tunclions  be 
not  known,  the  hedlic,  which  occurs  only  as  a fymj^- 
tom  of  another  difeafe,  maybe  miftaken  forthe  primary 
or  only  one. 

Lying-in  women,  on  account  of  the  violence  _fuf- 
tained  in  delivery,  generally  die  when  affected  with 
this  fever.  W omen  of  the  age  of  fifty  and  upwards  are 
particularly  liable  to  it ; for  upon  the  ceflation  of  their 
natural  difcharge,  the  glands  of  the  breaft,  ovaries,  and 
w'omb,  fometimes  begin  to  grow  fcirrhous,  and  pro- 
ceed to  be  cancerous  ; not  only  thefe,  but  the  glandu- 
lar parts  of  all  the  abdominal  vifcera,  are  difpofed  to  be 
afieded  at  this  particular  time  and  to  become  the  feats 
of  obftinate  difordcrs.  The  injuries  done  to  the  fto- 
mach  and  liver  by  hard  drinking  are  attended  with 
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rimliar  fymptoms,  and  have  the  fame  termination.  It 
has  been  obferved,  that  t^e  flighteft  wound,  by  a fine 
pcanted  inftrument,  will,  upon  fome  occafions,  bring 
on  the  greateft  difturbances,  and  the  moft  alarming 
fymptopis  ; for  not  only  the  wounded  part  will  fwell 
and  be  painful,  but  by  tiirns,  almoft  every  part  of  the 
body  ; and  very  diftant  parts  have  be(?n  known  to  come 
to  iuppuration.  Thefe  lymptoms  are  conftantly  ac- 
companied with  this  irregular  intermittent,  which  lafts' 
as  long  as  any  of  them  remains. 

CURE. — As  this  fever  arifes  from  caufes  that  are 
very  different,  and  is  irfelf  but  a fymptom  of  fome 
other  difeafe,  no  indication  oEcure  can  here  be  pointed 
out;  thefe  will  come  more  properly  under  confideration, 
when  treating  of  the  primary  difeafe. 

A NERVOUS  CONSUMPTION  * is  a wading  or 
decay  of  the  whole  body,  without  any  confiderable 
degree  of  fever,  cough,  or  difficulty,  of  breathing.  It 
is  attended  with  indigeftion,  weaknefs,  and  want  of 
appetite,  &c. 

Thofe  who  are  of  a fretful  temper,  who  indulge  in 
fpirituous  liquors,  or  who  breathe  an  unwholefome  air, 
are  moft  liable  to  this  difeafe. 

VVe  would  chiefly  recommend,  for  the  cure  of  a 
nervous  confumption,  a light  and  nourilLing  diet, 
plenty  of  exercife  in  a free  open  air,  and  the  ufe  of 
fuch  bitters  as  brace  and  ftrengthen  the  ftomach  ; as 
the  Peruvian  bark,  gentian  root,  camomile,  &c.  Thefe 
may  be  infufed  in  v.'ater  or  wine,  and  a glafs  of  it  drank 
Irequently. 

It  will  greatly  affift  the  digeftion,  and  promote 
the  cure  of  this  difeafe,  to  take  twice  a-day  20  or 

The  charaAeriftic  fymptoms  of  atrophy,  or  iieryou*  con fuaip cion,  ar.’,  emaci*- 
hon  or  lofi  of  ftjength,  without  hetStic  fever.  ' 
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30  drops  of  the  elixir  of  vitriol  in  a glafs  of  wine  and 
water.  The  chalybeate  wine  is  likewife  an  excellent 
medicine  in  this  cafe.  It  ftrengthens  the  folids,  and 
powerfully  affifts  nature  in  the  preparation  of  good 
blood.* 

Agreeable  amufements,  cheerful  company,  and 
riding  about,  are,  however,  preferable  to  all  medi- 
cines in  this  difeafe.  For  which  reafon,  when  the 
patient  can  afford  it,  we  would  recommend  a long 
journey  of  pleafure,  as  the  moft  likely  means  to  re- 
ftore  his  health. 

What  is  called  a symptomatic  consumption  cannot  be 
cured  without  firft  removing  the  difeafe  by  which  it 
is  occafioned.  Thus,  when  a confumption  pro- 
ceeds from  the  fcrophula  or  king’s  evil,  from  the 
fcurvy,  the  afthma,  the  venereal  difeafe,  &c.  a due 
attention  muft  be  paid  to  the  malady  from  whence 
it  arifes,  and  the  regimen  and  medicine  direifted  ac- 
cordingly. 

When  excessive  evacuations  of  any  kind  occafion  a 
confumption,  they  muft  not  only  be  reftrained,  but 
the  patient’s  ftrength  muft  be  reftored  by  gentle  exer- 
cife,  nouriftiing  diet,  and  generous  cordials,  &c. — 
Young  and  delicate  mothers  often  tall  into  confump- 
tions,  by  giving  fuck  too  long.j'  As  foon  as  they 

• The  chalybeate  wine  is  made  by  putting  three  ounces  of  the  filings  of  fteelor 
iron  into  a bottle  of  Khetiilh  wine,  and  allowing  it  to  digeft  for  three  weeks,  fre- 
quently (baking  the  bottle  : Afterwards  the  wine  wufl  be  filtered  for  ufc.  A ta- 
ble-fpoonful  of  it  may  be  taken  twice  or  thrice  a-day. 

■(■  There  is  a particular  Ipecies  of  this  difeafe,  which  it  is  proper  to  notice,  called 
Atropia  Ladliantium,  or  Atrophy  of  thofe  who  give  fuck,  arifingfrom  a deficiency 
of  nourilhment.  'I'he  firll;  fymptoms  of  this  difeafe  are  langour,  weaknefs,  and  fa- 
tigue from  the  fmallelt  exercife  or  exertion,  want  of  appetite,  and  pains  in  the 
back  and  limbs,  followed  by  fymptoms  of  atrophy  ; the  face  becomes  thin,  and 
is  marked  with  a certain  delicacy  of  complexion,  and  palenefs  about  the  nofe, 
and  a flight  lettled  rednefs  in  the  cheeks  ; if  they  continue  to  give  fuck,  they  are 
fenfible  of  tr.uiGciit  Hitches  in  the  (ides,  under  the  fternum  or  breafi-bone,  or  in 
fome  part  of  the  bread  ; a flight  cough  and  fome  oppreflton  of  breathing  arc  like- 
wife  prefent ; the  pulfe  u frequent,  but  not  (o  hard  as  in  confumption  of  the  lungs 
morning  fweats  come  on  y abfceflc.  are  farmed  in  the  lungs  ; there  is  an  expciSo- 
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-perceive  their  ftrength  and  appetite  begin  to  fail,  they 
ought  immediately  to  wean  the  child,  or  provide  ano- 
ther nurfe,  otherwlfe  they  cannot  expedl  a cure. 

Before  we  quit  this  fubjedl,  we  would  earneftly 
recommend  it  to  all  who  wifh  to  avoid  confumptions, 
to  take  as  much  exercife  without  doors  as  they  can, 
to  avoid  unwholefome  air,  and  to  ftudy  fobriety. — 
Confumptions  owe  their  prefent  increafe  not  a little 
to  the  fafhion  of  fitting  up  late,  eating  hot  luppers, 
and  [pending  every  .evening  over  a bowl  of  hot  -punch, 
or  a bottle  of  wine.  Thefe  liquors,  when  too  freely 
ufed,  not  only  hurt  the  digeftion,  and  fpoil  the  appe- 
tite, but  heat  and  inflame  the  blood,  andfet  the  whole 
conftitution  on  Are. 

faiion  of  pns  mixed  with  mucus  ; the  debility  encteafes ; and  the  patient  dies  ex- 
haulled 

CAUSE. — The  caufes  are  debility,  and  an  impoveriflied  ftate  of  the  fyftem, 
from  a deficiency  of  nutritious  aliment,  while  the  conftitution  particularly  requires 
it,  to  repair  the  continual  wafte,  which  is  the  conlequence  of  fuckling.  The  lungs 
are  coufideredto  be  fymptomatically  affedled  in  the  firft  inftance  ; and  thefe  effeift* 
are,  in  a great  meafure,  to  be  attributed  to  the  immoderate  ufe  of  tea,  and  indul- 
gence in  the  ufe  of  ardent  fpirits. 

CURE, — The  child  mult  be  weaned  upon  the.firft  appearance  of  the  fymptoma 
of  debility  ; the  diet  muft  be  changed ; tea  tnuft  be  avoided  ; and  tbe  patient  muft 
live  upon  milk,  broth,  and  ufe  animal  food  for  dinner,  Peruvian  bark  wilj  be  of 
<ii>finite  fervice,  with  chalybeates  and  the  vitriolic  acid. — If  thehardnefs  of  the  pulfe, 
.opprefled  breathing,  or  fixed  pain  in  fome  part  of  the  bread,  (hew  an  inflamma- 
tory determination, a frnall  bleeding,  to  the  amount  of  two  or  three  ounces,  is  re- 
, commended,  but  not  otherwife  ; it  ftiould  be  taken  as  near  as  poffible  to  the  pained 
yrart  by  means  of  leeches,  and  biifters  (bould  be  applied  round  the  bread  in  fuccef- 
fion.  In  this  ftate  of  the  difeafe,  the  diet  (hould.be  confined  to  vegetables  and  milk^ 
and  the  bark  and  other  medicines  muft  be  left  oft,  and  laxatives  ufed  in  their 
wlead,  until  the  inflammatory  fyhiptoms  are  removed.  The  cough  muft  be  abated, 
by  mucilaginous  and  demulcent  liquids.  If  the  aftedlion  of  the  lungs  be  fpafraodic, 
biifters  will  only  be  neceffary  to  relieve  it. 
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C H A P.  XX. 

OF  THE  SLOW  OR  NERVOUS  FEVER. 

v"|^'"ERVOUS*  fevers  have  encreafed  greatly  of 

^ late  years  in  this  ifland,  owing  doubtlefs  to  our 
different  manner  of  living,  and  the  encreafe  of  feden- 
tary  employments  ; as  they  commonly  attack  perfons 
of  a weak  relaxed  habit,  who  negledl  exercife,  eat 
little  folid  food,  ftudy  hard,  or  indulge  in  fpirituous 
liquors, 

CAUSES. — Nervous  fevers  may  be  occafioned  by 
whatever  depre'ffes  the  fpirits,  or  impoverifhes  the 
blood  ; as  grief,  fear,-  anxiety,  'want  of  deep,  intenfe 
thought,  living  on  poor  w^atery  diet,  unripe  fruits, 
cucumbers,  melons,  mufhrooms,  &c.  They  may 
likewife  be  occafioned  by  damp,  confined,  or  unwhole- 
fome  air.  Hence  they  are  very  common  in  rainy  fea- 
fons,  and  prove  moft  fatal  to  thofe  who  live  in  dirty, 
lovv^  houfes,  crowded  ftreets,  hofpitals,  jails,  or  fuch  like 
places. 

Perfons  whofe  confiitutions  have  been  broken  by 
exceffive  venery,  frequent  falivations,  too  free  an  ufe  of 
purgative  medicines,  or  any  other  exceffive  evacuation, 
are  very  liable  to  this  difeafe. 

Keeping  on  wet  clothes,  lying  on  the  damp  ground,- 
exceffive  fatigue,  and  whatever  obfirucHis  the  perlpira- 
ti(>n,  or  caufes  a Ipafmodlc  IfricTure  of  the  folids,  may 
likewife  occafion  nervous  fevers.  We  lhail  only  add, 
frequent  and  great  irregularities  in  diet.  Too  great  ab- 
llinence,  as  w^ell  as  excels,  is  hurtful.  Nothing  tends 
lb  much  to  preferve  the  body  in  a found  fiate  as  a re- 

• The  charadleriftic  lyraptoms  of  typhus  mitior,  or  ncp^rous  fever,  are,  contagi- 
ous ; heat  but  little  inert afed ; pulft  weak,  and  in  general  quick  ; urine  little  chang- 
ed ; the  animal  ^ndbions  much  diflurbed  ; proftratibn  *f  ftrengtb. 
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gular  diet ; nor  can  any  thing  contribute  more  to  oc- 
cafion  fevers  of  the  worft  kind  than  its  contrary. 

SYMPTOMS. — Low  fpirits,  want  of  appetite, 
weaknefs,  wearinefs  after  motion,  watchfulnefs,  deep 
lighing,  and  dejection  of  mind,  are  generally  the  fore- 
runners of  this  difeafe.  Thefe  are  fucceeded  by  a 
quick  low  pulfe,  a dry  tongue,  without  any  confidera- 
ble  thirft,  chillnefs  and  flufhing  in  turns,  &c. 

After  fome  time  the  patient  complains  of  a giddinefs 
and  pain  of  his  head,  has  a naufea,  with  Teachings  and 
vomiting  ; his  pulfe  is  quick,  and  fometimes  intermit- 
ting  ; his  urine  pale,  refethbling  dead  fmall  beer,  and" 
his  breathing  is  difficult,  with  pppreffion  of  the  bread, 
and  flight  alienations  of  mind. 

If  towards  the  ninth,  tenth,  or  twelfth  day,  the 
tongue  becomes  more  moift,  with  a plentiful  fpitting,  a 
gentle  purging,  or  a moifture  upon  the  fkin  ; or  if  a 
luppuration  happens  in  one  or  both  ears,  or  large  puf— 
tules  break  out  about  the  lips  or  nofe,  there  is  a reafon 
to  hope  for  a favourable  crifis. 

But,  if  there  be  any  exceffive  loofenefs,  or  wafting 
fweats,  and  frequent  fainting  fits  ; if  the  tongue,  when 
put  out,  trembles  exceffively,  and  the  extremities  feel 
cold,  with  a fluttering  or  flow  creeping  pulfe,  if  there 
be  a flatting  of  the  tendons,  an  almofl;  total  lofs  of  fight’ 
and  hearing,  and  an  involuntary  difcharge  by  ftool  and 
urine,  there  is  great  reafon  to  fear  that  death  is  ap- 
I)toaching. 

REGIMEN. — It  is  highly  neceflary  in  this  difeafe 
to  keep  the  patient  cool  and  eafy.  The  leafl:  motion 
will  fatigue  him,  and  will  be  apt  to  occafion  weari- 
nefs, and  even  faintings.  His  mind  ought  not  only  to 
be  kept  eafy,  but  foothed  and  comforted  with  the 
hopes  of  a fpeedy  recovery.  Nothing  is  more  hurtful 
m low  fevers  of  this  kind_,  than  prefenting  to  the  pa- 
tient 8 imagination  gloomy  or  frightful  ideas.  Thefe 
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often  occafion  nervous  fevers,  and  it  is  not  to  be  doubt- 
ed but  they  will  likewife  aggravate  them. 

The  patient  muft  not  be  kept  too  low.  His  ftrength 
and  fpirits  ought  to  be  fupported  by  nourifhing  diet 
and  generous  cordials.  For  this  porpofe,  his  gruel, 
panado,  or  whatever  food  he  takes,  muft  be  mixed 
with  wine,  according  as  the  fymptoms  may  require. 
Pretty  ftr.ong  wine- whey,  or  fmall  negas  fharpened 
with  the  juice  of  orange  or  lemon,  will  be  proper  for 
his  ordinary  drink.  Muftard-whey  is  likewife  a very 
proper  drink  in  this  fever.* 

Wine  in  this  difeale,  if  itxould  be  obtained  genuine, 
would  be  almoft  the  only  medicine  that  would  be  ne- 
ceflary.  Good  wine  pofteftes  all  the  virtues  of  the  cor- 
dial medicines,  while  it  is  free  from  many  of  their 
bad  qualities.  I fay  good  wine ; for  however  com- 
mon this  article  of  luxury  is  now  become,  it  is  rarely 
to  be  obtained  genuine,  efpecially  by  the  poor,  who  are 
obliged  to  purchafe  it  in  imall  quantities. 

I have  often  feen  patients  in  low  nervous  fevers 
where  the  pulfe  could  hardly  be  felt,  with  a conftant 
delirium,  coldnefs  of  the  extremities,  and  almoft  every 
other  mortal  fymptom,  recover  by  uling,  in  whey 
• gruel,  and  negas,  a bottle  of  ftrong  wine  every  day. 
Good  wine  is  not  only  the  moft  proper  cordial,  but 
feems  alfo  to  be  an  exellent  antifpalmodic  medicine  j 
confequently,  muft  be  highly  proper  in  all  difeafes 
arifing  from  a poor  vapid  ftate  of  the  blood,  and  a Ipai- 
modic  ftri(fture  of  the  folids. 

In  a word,  the  great  aim  in  this  difeafe  is  to  fup- 
port  the  patient’s  fpirits,  by  giving  him  frequently  Imall 


• Muttard-whey  is  made  by  boiling  two  or  three  table-fpoonfuls  of 
muftard  in  an  EnglHh  pint  of  milk,  mixed  with  an  e^ual  quantity  of 
it  has  boiled  fome  time,  a few  fpoonluls  of  wine  may  be  added  to  it.  Thi  ^ 
both  make  the  curd  feparate  more  perfcdly,  and  render  the  whey  more  "'•dial 
It  muft  be  ftrained,  and  a tea-cupful  of  it  given  frequently  for 
nai  y drink.  This  is  not  only  a very  proper  drink,  but  alfo  an  excellent  me 
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quantities  of  the  above,  or  other  drink  of  a warm  and 
cordial  nature.  He  is  not,  however,  to  be  over-heated 
either  with  liquor  or  clothes ; and  his  food  ought  to  be 
light  and  given  in  fniall  quantities. 

MEDICINE.* — When  a naufea,  load,  and  ficknefs 
at  ftomach  prevail  at  the  beginning  of  the  fever,  it  will 
be  neceflary  to  give  the  patient  a gentle  vomit.  Fifteen 
or  twenty  grains  of  ipecacuanha,  in  fine  powder,  will 
generally  anfwer  this  purpofe  very  well.  This  may  be 
repeated  any  time  before  the  third  or  fourth  day,  if  the 
above  fymptoms  continue.  Vomits  not  only  clean  the 
ftomach,  but,  by  the  general  fhock  which  they  give, 
promote  the  perfpiration,  and  have  many  other  ex- 
cellent effeds  in  flow  fevers,  where  there  are  no  fign^ 
of  inflammation,  and  nature  wants  roufing. 

Such  as  dare  not  venture  upon  a vomit,  may  clean 
the  bowels  by  a fmall  dofe  of  'Furkey  rhubarb,  or  an 
infufion  of  fenna  or  manna. 

In  all  fevers,  the  great  point  is  to  regulate  the  fymp- 
toms, fo  as  to  prevent  them  from  going  to  either  ex- 
treme. Thus,  in  fevers  of  the  inflammatory  kind, 
where  the  force  of  the  circulation  is  too  great,  or  the 
blood  denfe,  and  the  fibres  too  rigid,  bleeding  and  other 
evacuations  are  necelTary.  But  where  nature  flags, 
where  the  blood  is  rapid  and  poor,  and  the  folids  re- 
laxed, there  the  lancet  is  to  be  avoided.  Hence  bleed- 
ing is  never  to  be  permitted  in  nervous  fevers,  unlefs 
there  be  evident  figns  of  inflammation,  which  is  very 
feldom  the  cafe. 

It  is  the  more  neceffary  to  caution  people  againft 
bleeding  in  this  difeafe,  as  there  is  generally  at  the  be- 
ginning an  univerlal  ftridure  upon  the  veflels,  which 


•ft  ^""i”  ftrongly  recommends  fmall  dofcs  of  wine  and  opium 

ni»«red  every  three  hours  alternately. 

The  oxyginated  muriat  of  potalh,  in  dofes  of  three  or  four  grains, 
witer,  has  alfo  been  4>und  of  great  utility  in  this  fever. 


to  be  admi- 
diluted  with 
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even  fo  the  patient  himfelf  often  gives  the  idea  of  a 
plethora,  or  too  great  a quantity  of  blood.  I have 
known  even  fome  of  the  profeffion  deceived  by  their 
own  feelings  in  this  refpe(5t,  fo  far  as  to  infift  upon 
being  bled,  when  it  was  evident  that  the  operation  was 
improper."^ 

Though  bleeding  be  improper  in  this  difeafe,  yet 
bliftering  is  highly  neceflary.  Bliftering  plafters  may 
be  applied  at  all  times  of  the  fever  with  great  advan- 
tage ; we  would,  however,  advife  people  not  to  make 
too  free  with  them  at  the  beginning,  left  there  ftiould 
be  more  occafion  for  them  afterwards.  If  the  patient 
be  delirious,  he  ought  to  be  bliftered  on  the  neck,  and 
it  will  be  the  fafeft  courfe,  while  the  fever  continues,  as 
foon  as  the  difcharge  occafioned  by  one  bliftering  plaf- 
ter  abates,  to  apply  another  fomewhere  elfe,  and  by 
that  means  keep  up  a continual  fucceffion  of  them  till 
the  patient  be  out  of  danger. 

1 have  been  more  fenftble  of  the  advantage  of  blif- 
tering  in  this  than  in  any  other  difeafe.  It  not  only 
promotes  the  circulation  by  ftimulating  the  folids,  but 
likewife  occafions  a continual  difcharge,  which  may  in 
fome  meafure  fupply  the  want  of  critical  evacuations, 
which  feldom  happen  in  this  kind  of  fever. 

If  the  patient  be  coftive  through  the  courfe  of  the 
difeafe,  it  will  be  neceflary  to  procure  a ftool,  by  giv- 
ing him  every  other  day  a clyfter  of  milk  and  water, 
with  a little  fugar,  to  which  may  be  added  a fpoonful 
of  common  fait,  it  the  above  does  not  operate. 

Should  a violent  loofenefs  come  on,  it  may  be  check- 
ed, by  giving  the  patient  frequently  a fmall  quantity 


• I remember  to  have  attended  an  apothecary  in  a nervous  fever,  who  at  the 
ginning  was  fo  fully  perfuaded  of  the  exiftence  .of  a plethora,  and  t k ncce  * T 
bleeding,  that  when  1 objeded  to  it,  he  told  me  he  was  lo  c^tain  of  the  ^ 

of  that  operation  from  his  own  feelings,  that  if  it  was  not  p^orme  h ood 

live.  He  was  accordingly  bled,  but  was  focn  convinced  of  his  error.  .--.if,* 
(hewed  no  figns  of  inflammation,  and  he  was  iemaakably  worfe  after  t e op 
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of  Venice  treacle,  or  any  thing  that  will  promote  the 
perfpiration. 

A miliary  eruption  fometimes  breaks  out  about  the 
ninth  or  tenth  day  of  this  fever.  As  this  eruption 
is  often  critical,  great  care  fhould  be  taken  not  to 
retard  nature’s  operation  in  this  particular.  The 
eruption  ought  neither  to  be  checked  by  bleeding,  nor 
other  evacuations,  nor  pulhed  out  by  a hot  regimen  ; 
but  the  patient  fhould  be  fupported  by  gentle  cor- 
dials, as  wine-whey,  fmall  negas,  fago  gruel  with  a 
little  wine,  and  fuch  like.  He  ought  not  to  be  kept 
too  warm  ; yet  a kindly  breathing  fweat  fhould  by  no 
means  be  checked. 

Though  bliftering  and  the  ufe  of  cordial  liquors  are 
fheonly  things  to  be  depended  on  in  this  kind  of  fever, 
yet,  for  thofe  who  may  choofe  to  ufe  them,  we  fhall 
mention  one  or  two  of  the  forms  of  medicine  which 
are  commonly  prefcribed  in  it.^ 

In  defperate  cafes,  where  the  hiccup  and  ftarting  of 
the  tendons  have  already  come  on,  we  have  fometimes 
feen  extraordinary  efFe£ls  from  large  dofes  of  mufk 
frequently  exhibited.  This  is  doubtlefs  a great  anti- 
fpafrnodic,  and  may  be  given  to  the  quantity  of  a fcru- 
ple  three  or  four  times  a-day.  Sometimes  it  may  be 
proper  to  add  to  the  mufk  a few  grains  of  camphire, 
and  fait  of  hartlhorn,  as  thefe  tend  to  promote  perfpira- 
tion  and  urine..  Thus  fifteen  grains  of  mufk,  with 
three  grains  of  camphire,  and  fix  grains  of  faltofhartf- 

• When  the  patient  is  low,  ten  grains  of  Virginian  inake-root,  and  the  fame 
quantity  of  contrayerva  root  with  five  grains  of  Ruffian  caftor,  all  in  fine  powder, 
may  be  made  into  a bolus,  with  a little  of  the  cordial  confe&iou,  or  fyrup  of  faf- 
fron.  One  of  thefe  may  be  taken  every  four  or  five  hours. 

The  following  powder  may  be  ufed  for  the  fame  intention  : Take  wild  Vale- 
nan  root  in  powder  one  fcruple,  fafiron  and  caftor  each  four  grains.  Mix  thefe  by 
rubbing  them  together  in  a mortar,  and  give  one  in  a cup  of  wiue-whey  three  or 
four  times  a-day. 

F f 
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horn,  may  be  made  into  a bolus,  with  a little  Tyrup, 
and  given  as  above. 

If  the  fever  fhould  happen  to  intermit,  which  it  fre- 
quently does  towards  the  decline,  or  if  the  patient’s 
ftrength  Qioald  be  wafted  with  colliquative  fweats,  &c, 
it  will  be  neceflary  to  give  him  the  Peruvian  bark. — 
Half  a dram,  or  a whole  dram,  if  the  patient’s  fto- 
mach  will  bear  it,  of  the  bark  in  fine  powder,  may  be 
given  four  or  five  times  a-day,  ina  glafsof  red  port  or 
claret  wine.  Should  the  bark  in  fubftance  not  fit  eafy 
on  the  ftomach,  an  ounce  of  it  in  powder  may  he  in- 
fufed  in  a bottle  of  Lifbon  or  Rhenifti  wine,  for  two  or 
three  days,  afterwards  it  may  be  ftrained,  and  a glafs 
of  it  taken  frequently.* 

Sonne  give  the  bark  in  this  and  other  fevers,  where 
there  are  no  fymptoms  of  inflammation,  without  any 
regard  to  the  remilfion  or  .intermiflion  of  the  fever. 
How  far  future  obfervations  may  tend  to  eftablfth  this 
practice,  we  cannot  pretend  to  fay  ; but  we  have  rea- 
fon  to  believe  that  the  bark  is  a very  univerfal  febrifuge, 
and  that  it  may  be  adminiftered  with  advantage  in  moft 
fevers  where  bleeding  is  not  necelfary,  or  where  there 
are  no  fymptoms  of  topical  inflammation. 


‘ • The  bark  may  likewife  be  very  properly 
dials, .in  the  following  manner  : Take  an  ounce  of 

an  ounce  Vireinian  fnake-root  two  dram?,  faffron  one  dram.  Let  all  ot  tnem  o 
„d  infuM  i„  Englin.  pin.  nf.h.  b.«  f 
Afterwards  the  liquor  may  be  ftrained,  and  two  tea  fpoqnfuls  of  it  given  thre.  ^ 
four  times  a day  in  a glafs  of  fraall  wine  or  negas. 
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CHAP.  XXI. 

OF  THE  MALIGNANT  PUTRID,  ' 
OR  SPOTTED  FEVER.  . 

TilHIS*  may  be  called  the  pestilential  fever  oi  E\i- 
rope,  as  in  many  of  its  fymptoms  it  bears  a 
great  refemblance  to  that  dreadful  difeafe  the  plague. 

Perfons  of  a lax  habit,  a melancholy  difpofition,  and 
thofe  whofe  vigour  has  been  wafted  by  long  fafting, 
watching,  hard  labour,  exceflive  venery,  frequent  fali- 
vations.  &c.  are  moft  liable  to  this  difeafe. 

CAUSES. — This  fever  is  occafioned  by  an  un- 
-wholefome,  putrid,  or  ftagnating  air.  Hence  it  pre- 
A^ails  in  jails,  hofpitals,  and  infirmaries,  efpecially 
wher6  fuch  places  are  too  much  crowded,  and  cleanli- 
nefs  is  negleded. 

A clofe  conftitution  of  the  air,  with  long  rainy  or 
foggy  weather,  likewife  occafions  putrid  fevers.  Hence 
'they  often  fucceed  great  inundations  in  low  and  marlhy 
countries,  efpecially  when  thefe  are  preceded  or  follow- 
•ed  hy  a hot  and  fultry  feafon. 

Living  too  much  upon  animal  food,  without  a pro- 
per mixture  of  vegetables,  or  eating  fifti  or  flefh  that 
Las  been  kept  too  long,  are  likewife  apt  to  occafion  this 
■kind  of  fever.  Hence  failors  on  long  voyages,  and 
the  inhabitants  of  befieged  cities,  are  very  often  vifited 
with  putrid  fevers. 

* The  cbaradleriflic  fymptom»  of  typhus  gravior,  or  malignant  fever,  aredif- 
eafecontagioui  ; heat  intenfe  and  pungent;  pulfe  hard,  finall,  weak,  and  for  the 
wolt  part  frequent  and  irregular  ; naufea  ; vomiting  of  greenilh  or  black  coloured 

lie;  countenance  more  or  lefs  fluihed ; tongue  for  the  moft  part  parched  and 
♦hirft  '^*^**^*  changed  ; great  proliration  of  ftrcngth  ; petechia  ; and  eicelfefe 
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Corn  that  has  been  greatly  damaged  by  rainy  fea^ 
fons,  or  long  keeoing,  and  water  which  has  become 
putrid  by  ftagnation,  &c.  may  likewife  occafion  putrid 
fevers. 

Dead  carcafes  tainting  the  air,  efpecially  in  hot 
feafons,  are  very  apt  to  occafion  putrid  difeafe. — 
Hence  this  kind  of  fever  often  prevails  in  camps,  and 
fuch  countries  as  are  the  fcenes  of  war  and  blood- 
fhed.  This  Ihews  the  propriety  of  removing  church- 
yards, flaughter-houfes,  &c.  at  a proper  diftance  from 
great  towns. 

Want  of  cleanlinefs  is  a very  general  caufe  of 
putrid  fevers.  Hence  they  prevail  amongft  the  poor 
inhabitants  of  large  town^,  who  breathe  a confined 
unv.’holefome  air,  negledt  cleanlinefs,  and  are  forced  to 
live  upon  fpoiled  or  unwholefome  provifions.  Such 
mechanics  as  carry  on  dirty  employments,  and  are 
conftantly  confined  within  doors,  are  likewife  very  lia- 
ble to  putrid  fevers. 

We'fhall  only  add,  that  putrid,  malignant,  or  fpot- 
ted  fevers,  are  very  infedious ; and  are,  therefore,  of- 
ten communicated  in  this  way.  For  which  reafon,  all 
perfons  ought  to  keep  at  a diftance  from  fuch  as  are  af- 
feded  with  thofe  difeafes,  unlefs  thofe  whofe  attendance 
is  abfolutely  neceflary. 

SYMPTOMS.— The  malignant  fever  is  generally 
preceded  by  a remarkable  weaknefs,  or  lofs  of  ftrength, 
without  any  apparent  caufe.  This  is  fometimes  fo 
great,  that*  the  patient  can  I'carce  walk,  or  even  fit  u{> 
right,  without  being  in  danger  ot  tainting  away.  His 
mind,  too,  is  greatly  dejeded  ; he  fighs,  and  is  full  of 
dreadful  apprehenfions. 

There  is  a naufea,  and  fometimes  a vomiting  ot 
bile ; a violent  pain  ot  the  head,  with  a ftrong  pulfa- 
tion  or  throbbing  ot  the  temporal  arteries  ; the  eyes 
often  appear  red  and  inflamed,  with  a pain  at  the  bot- 
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tom  of  the  orbit;  there  is  a noife  in  the  ears;  the  breath- 
ing is  laborious,  and  often  interrupted  with  a figh  ; the 
patient  complains  of  pain  about  the  region  of  the  fto- 
mach,  and  in  his  back  and  loins ; his  tongue  is  at  firft 
white,  but  afterwards  it  appears  black  and  cbap’d  and 
his  teeth  are  covered  with  a black  cruft.  He  fome- 
times  pafles  worms  both  upwards  and  downwards,  is 
affe<fted  with  tremors,  or  fhakir.g,  and  often  becomes 
delirious. 

If  blood  be  let,  it  appears  diflblved,  or  with  a very 
fmall  degree  of  cohefion,  and  foon  becomes  putrid  ; 
the  ftools  fmell  extremely  foetid,  and  are  fometimes  of 
a greenifh,  black,  or  reddifti  caft.  Spots  of  a pale  pur- 
ple, dun,  or  black  colour,  often  appear  upon  the  fkin, 
and  fometimes  there  are  violent  hemorrhages,  or  dif- 
charges  of  blood  from  the  mouth,  eyes,  noie,  &c. 

Putrid  fevers  may  be  diftinguiftied  from  the  inflam- 
matory, by  the  fmallnefs  of  the  pulfe,  the  great  dejec- 
tion of  mind,  the  diflfolved  ftate  of  the  blood,  the  pete- 
chias, or  purple  fpots,  and  the  putrid  fmell  of  the  ex- 
crements. They  may  likewife  be  diftinguilhed  from 
the  low  or  nervous  fever,  by  the  heat  and  thirft  being 
greater,  the  urine  of  a higher  colour,  and  all  the  other 
fymptoms  more  violent. 

It  fometimes  happens,  however,  that  the  inflamma- 
tory, nervous,  and  putrid  fymptoms,  are  fo  blended  to- 
gether, as  to  render  it  very  diiTicult  to  determine  to 
which  clafsthe  fever  belongs.  In  this  cafe,  the  great- 
eft  caution  and  (kill  are  requifite.  All  endeavoiirp  u ft 
be  ufed  to  relieve  the  moft  urgent  fy*^  , nd 
the  efforts  of  nature  ought  carefu’ ^ * o ' • vd, 

in  order  that  we  may  give  her  wh  v r ^ 

in  expelling  the  caufe  of  the  dife  de  in  h ..  way. 

Inflammatory  and  nervous  fevi;r  p a jC  onverted 
into  malignant  and  putrid;  by  'i‘  ..  rr  ^inien,  or 

improper  medicines. 
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The  duration  of  putrid  fevers  is  extremely  uncer- 
tain ; fometiines  they  terminate  between  the  feventh . 
and  fourteenth  day,  and  at  other  times  they  are  pro- 
longed for  five  or  fix  weeks.  Their  duration  depends 
greatly  iTpon  the  conftitution  of  the  patient,  and  the- 
manner  of  treating  the  difeafe. 

The  moft  favourable  fymptoms  are  a gentle  loofe- 
nefs  after  the  fourth  or  fifth  day,  with  a warm,  mild 
iweat.  Thefe,  when  continued  for  a confiderable 
time,  often  carry  off  the  fever,  and  fliould  never  be 
imprudently  flopped.  Small  miliary  puftlues  appear- 
ing between  the  petechise,  or  purple  fpots,  arelikewife 
favourable,  as  alfo  hot  fcabby  eruptions  aboutthe  mouth 
and  nofe.  It  is  a good  fign  when  the  pulfe  rifes  upon 
the  ufe  of  wine,  or  other  cordials,  and  the  nersmus 
fymptoms  abate  ; deafnefs  coming  on  towards  the  de- 
cline of  tlie  fever,  is  likevvife  often  a favourable  fymp- 
tom,  and  fo  are  abfcefles  in  the  groin,  or  parotid 

Amongfl  the  unfavourable  fymptoms  may  be  reckon- 
ed an  exceflive  loofenefs,  with  a hard  fwelled  belly ; 
large  black  or  livid  blotches  breaking  out  upon  the 
fkin ; aphthae  in  the  mouth  ; cold  clammy  fweats  ; 
blindnefs  ; change  of  the  voice  ; a wild  ftaring  of  the 
eyes  ; difficulty  of  fwallowing ; an  inability  to  put 
out  the  tongue  ; and  a conftant  inclination  to  uncover 
the  breaft.  Vv'  hen  the  fw^eat  and  faliva  are  tinged  with 
bi^od,  and  the  urine  is  black,  or  depofits  a black  footy 
fed;-ntn  , the  patient  is  in  great  danger.  Starting  of 
the  te'-'bons, -and  foetid,  ichorous,  involuntary  ftools, 
attended  with  coMnefs  of  the  extremities,  are  generally 
the  fore»T  nr  - death. 

REG  ; r . :.N  • the  management  of  this  difeafe  we 
ought  1 1 :i  lekv as  far  as'poffible,  to  counteradl  the 
putrid  ten  ' ‘urv  ,c'  he  humours  ; to  fupport  the  pa- 
tient’s firen^tii.  .31:  i ipTits;  and  to  affift  nature  in  ex- 
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pelling  the  caufe  of  the  difeafe,  by  gently  promoting 
perfpiration  and  the  other  evacuations. 

It  has  been  obferved,  that  putrid  fevers  are  often  oc- 
cafioned  by  unwholefome  air,  and  of  courfe  they  muft 
be  aggravated  by  it.  Care  muft  therefore  be  t^en  to 
prevent  the  air  from  ftagnating  in  the  patient’s  cham- 
ber, to  keep  it  cool,  and  renew  it  frequently,  by  open- 
ing the  doors  or  windows  of  fome  adjacent  apartment. 
The  breath  and  perfpiration  of  perfons  in  perfect 
health  foon  render  the  air  of  a fmall  apartment  noxi- 
ous ; but  this  will  fooner  happen  from  the  perfpiration 
and  breath  of  a perfon  whofe  whole  mafs  of  humours 
is  in  a putrid  ft  ate. 

Befides  the  frequent  admiflion  of  frefti  air,  we  would 
recommend  the  ufe  of  vinegar,  ver-j nice,  juice  of  le- 
mon, Seville  orange,  or  any  kind  of  vegetable  acid  that 
can  be  moft  readily  obtained.  Thefe  ought  frequently 
to  be  fprinkled  upon  the  floor,  the  bed,  and  every  part 
of  the  room.  They  may  alfo  be  evaporated  with  a hot 
iron,  or  by  boiling,  &c.  The  frefh  fkins  of  lemons  or 
oranges  ought  likewife  to  be  laid  in  different  parts  of 
the  room,  and  they“fhould  be  frequently  held  to  the 
patient’s  nofe.  The  ufe  of  acids  in  this  manner  would 
not  only  prove  very  refrefhing  to  the  patient,  but  would 
likewife  tend  to  prevent  the  infection  from  fpreading  ‘ 
among  thofe  who  attend  him.  Strong  fcented  herbs, 
as  rue,  tanfy,  rofemary,  wormwood,  &c.  may  likewife 
be  laid  in  different  parts  of  the  houfe,  and  fmelled  to 
by  thofe  who  go  near  the  patient. 

The  patient  muft  not  only  be  kept  cool,  but  likewife 
quiet  and  eafy.  The  leaft  noife  will  affe6l  his  head, 
and  the  fmalleft  fatigue  will  be  apt  to  make  him  faint 
away. 

Few  things  are  of  greater  importance  in  this  difeafe 
than  acids,  erpecially  thofe  of  an  aftringent  nature, 
which  ought  to  be  mixed  with  the  patient’s  food  as 
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well  as  drink.  Orange,  lemon,  or  vinegar-whey,  are 
all  very  proper,  and  may  be  drank  by  turns,  according 
to  the  patient’s  inclination.  They  may  be  rendered 
cordial  by  the  addition  of  wine  in  fuch  quantity  as  the 
patient’s  ftrength  may  feem  to  require.  When  he  is  very 
low,  he  may  drink  negas,  with  only  one  half  water, 
and  fharpened  with  the  juice  of  orange  or  lemon.  In 
fome  cafes  a glafs  of  clear  wine  may  now  and  then  be 
allowed.  The  moft  proper  wine  is  Rhenilh  ; but  if 
'the  belly  be  loofe,  red  port  or  claret  is  to  be  preferred. 

When  the  belly  is  bound,  a tea-fpoonful  of  the 
cream  of  tartar  may  be  put  into  a cup  of  the  patient’s 
drink,  as  there  is  occafion  ; or  he  may  eat  a few  tama- 
rinds,* which  will  both  quench  hi$  thirft  and  promote 
a difcharge  by  ftool. 

If  camomile-tea  will  lit  vpon  the  ftomach,  it  is  a 
very  proper  drink  in  this  difeafe.  It  may  be  fliarpen- 
ed  by  adding  to  every  cup  of  the  tea  ten  or  fifteen 

drops  of  the  elixir  of  vitriol. 

' The  food  muft  be  light,  as  panado,  groat-gruel  and 
fuch  like ; to  thefe  a little  wine  may  be  added,  if  the 
patient  be  weak  and  low  ; and  they  ought  all  to  be 
ftiarpened  with  the  juice  of  orange,  the  jelly  of  cur- 
rants, or  the  like.  The  patient  ought  likewile  to  eat 
freely  of  ripe  fruits,  either  baked,  roafied,  or  raw,  as 
roafted  apples,  currant  or  goofeberry  tarts,  preferved 

cherries,  plumbs,  and  fuch  like. 

The  patient  ought  never  to  be  long  without  nou- 
rilliment.  Taking  a little  food  or  drink  frequently  not 
only  fupports  the  fpirits,  but  counteracts  the  putrid  ten- 
dency of  the  humours  ; for  which  reafon  he  ought 
frequently  to  be  fipping  fmall  quantities  of  lome  of  t^ 
acid  liquors  mentioned  above,  or  any  that  may  he 
more  agreeable  to  his  palate,  or  more  readily  obtained. 

If  the  patient  be  delirious,  his  feet  and  hands  ought 
to  be  frequently  fomented  with  a ftrong  infufion  ot 
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(Camomile  flowers.  This,  or  an  infufion  of  the  bark, 
iito  fuch  as  can  afford  it,  cannot  fail  to  have  a good  ef- 
tfed.  Fomentations  of  this  kind  not  only  relieve  the 
head,  by  relaxing  the  veflels  in  the  extremities,  but  as 
their  contents  are  abforbed,  and  taken  into  the  blood, 
they  may,  by  their  antifceptic  qualities,  afflft  in  prevent- 
ing the  putrefcency  of  the  humours. 

If  the  patient  be  not  able  to  put  his  feet  and  hands 
into  the  decodion,  cloths  dipt  in  it  may  be  applied  to 
them. 

MEDICINE. — If  a vomit  be  given  at  the  beginning 
of  this  fever,  it  will  hardly  fail  to  have  a good  efFefl ; 
but  if  the  fever  has  gone  on  for  fome  days,  and  the 
fymptoras  are  violent,  vomits  are  not  quite  fo  fafe. — 
The  body,  however,  is  always  to  be  kept  gently  open 
by  clyfters,  or  mild  laxative  medicinesi 

Bleeding  is  feldom  neceiTary  in  putrid  fevers.  If 
there  be  figns  of  an  inflammation,  it  may  fonaetimes  be 
permitted  at  the  firfl:  onfet ; but  the  repetition  of  it  ge- 
nerally proves  hurtful. 

Bliftering  plaifters  are  never  to  be  ufed  unlefs  in  the 
greatefl;  extremities.  If  the  petechise  or  fpots  fhould 
fuddenly  difappear,  the  patient’s  pulfe  fink  remarkably, 
and  a delirium,  with  other  bad  fymptoms  come  on, 
bliftering  may  be  permitted.  In  this  cafe  the  bliftering 
plaifters  are  to  be  applied  to  the  head  and  infide  of  the 
legs  and  thighs.  But  as  they  are  fometiraes  apt  to  occa- 
lon  a gangrene,  we  would  rather  recommend  warm 
cataplafms,  or  poultices  of  muftard  and  vinegar,  to  be 
applied  to  the  feet,  having  recourfe  to  blifters  only  in 
the  utmoft  extremities. 


A very  ridiculous  notion  has  long  prevailed,  of  ex- 
peUing  the  poilonous  matter  of  malignant  difeafes  by 
trifling  dofes  of  cordial  or  alexipharmic  medicines.-- 
n con  equence  of  this  notion  the  contrayerva  root,  the 
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cordial  confedion,  the  mithridate,  &c.  have  been  ex- 
tolled as  infallible  remedies.  There  is  reafon,  however, 
to  believe,  that  thefe  feldom  do  much  good.  Where 
cordials  are  neceflary,  we  know  none  that  is  fuperior  to 
good  wine  : and  therefore  again  recommend  it  both  as 
the  fafeft  and  beft.  Wine,  with  acids  and  antifceptics, 
are  the  only  things  to  be  relied  on  in  the  cure  of  ma- 
lignant fevers. 

In  the  moft  dangerous  fpecies  of  this  difeafe,  when  it 
is  attended  with  purple,  livid,  or  black  fpots,  the 
Peruvian  bark  muft  be  adminiftered.  I have  feen 
it,  when  joined  with  acids,  almo.ft  perform  wonders, 
even  in  cafes  where  the  petechias  had  the  moft  threat- 
ening afped.  But,  to  anfwer  this  purpofe,  it  muft 
not  only  be  given  in  large  dofes,  but  duly  perfifted 
in. 

The  beft  method  of  adminiftering  the  bark  is  cer- 
tainly in  fubftance.  An  ounce  of  it  in  powder  may 
be  mixed  with  half  an  Englifh  pint  of  water,  and  the 
fame  quantity  of  red  wine,  and  ftiarpened  with  the 
elixir,  or  the  fpirit  of  vitriol,  which  will  both  make 
it  fit  eafier  on  the  ftomach,  and  render  it  more  bene- 
ficial. Two  or  three  ounces  of  the  fyrup  of  lemon 
may  be  added,  and  two  table  fpoonfuls  of  the  mix- 
ture taken  every  two  hours,  or  often er,  if  the  ftomach 
will  bear  it. 

Thofe  who  qannot  take  the  bark  in  fubftance,  may 
infufe  it  in  wine,  as  recommended  in  the  preceding 
difeafe. 

If  there  be  a violent  loofenefs,  the  bark  muft  be 
boiled  in  red  wine  with  a little  cinnamon,  and  fharpen- 
ed  with  the  elixir  of  vitriol,  as  above.  Nothing  can 
be  more  beneficial  in  this  kind  of  loofenefs  than  plenty 
of  acids,  and  fuch  things  as  promote  a gentle  perfpi- 
ration. 
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If  the  patient  be  troubled  with  vomiting,  a dram 
of  the  fait  of  wormwood  diffbived  in  an  ounce  and 
half  of  frefli  lemon-juice,  and  made  into  a draught 
with  an  ounce  of  fimple  cinnamon  water,  and  a bit 
of  fugar  may  be  given,  and  repeated  as  often  as  it  is 
neceflary. 

If  fwellings  of  the  glands  appear,  their  fuppuration 
is  to  be  promoted  by  the  application  of  poultices,  ripen- 
ing cataplafms,  &c.  And  as  foon  as  there  is  any  ap- 
pearance of  matter  in  them,  they  ought  to  be  laid  open, 
and  the  poultices  continued. 

I have  known  large  ulcerous  fores  break  out 
in  various  parts  of  the  body,  in  the  decline  of  this 
fever,  of  a livid  gangrenous  appearance,  and  a moft 
putrid  cadaverous  fmell.  Thefe  gradually  healed, 
and  the  patient  recovered,  by  the  plentiful  ufe  of 
Peruvian  bark  and  wine,  fharpened  with  the  fpirits  of 
vitriol. 

For  preventing  putrid  fevers  we  would  recommend 
a ftrid  regard  to  cleanlinefs  ; a dry  fituation  ; fufficient 
exercife  in  the  open  air ; wholefome  food,  and  a mo- 
derate ufe  of  generous  liquors.  Infection  ought  above 
all  things  to  be  avoided.  No  conftitution  is  proof 
agaiaft  it.  I have  known  perfons  feized  with  a putrid 
fever,  by  only  making  a fingle  vilit  to  a patient  in  it ; 
others  have  caught  it  by  going  through  a town  where 
it  prevailed ; and  fome  by  attending  the  funerals  of 
fuch  as  died  of  it. 

When  a putrid  fever  feizes  any  perfon  in  a family, 
the  greateft  attention  is  neceffary  to  prevent  the  difeafe 
from  fpreading.  The  Tick  ought  to  be  placed  in  a 
large  apartment,  as  remote  from  the  reft  of  the  fa- 
mily as  poffible  ; he  ought  likewife  to  be  kept  extreme- 
ly clean,  and  ftiould  have  frelh  air  frequently  let  into 
his  chamber  ; whatever  comes  from  him  ftiould  be  im- 
mediately removed,  his  linen  ftiould  be  frequently 
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changed,  and  thofe  in  health  fhould  avoid  all  unnecel- 
fary  communication  with  him.* 

Any  one  who  is  apprehenfive  of  having  caught 
the  infedion,  ought  immediately  to  take  a vomit, 
and  to  work  it  off  by  drinking  plentifully  of  camo- 
mile tea.  This  may  be  repeated  in  a day  or  two,  if 
the  appiehenfions  ftill  continue,  or  any  unfavourable 
fymptoms  appear. 

The  perfon  ought  likewife  to  take  an  infufion  of 
the  bark  and  camomile  flowers  for  his  ordinary  drink ; 
and  before  he  goes  to  bed,  he  may  drink  an  EngUfh 
pint  of  pretty  flrong  negas,  or  a few  glaffes  of  gene- 
rous wine.  I have  been  frequently  obliged  to  follow 
this  courfe,  when  malignant  fevers  prevailed,  and 
have  likewife  recommended  it  to  others  with  conftant 
fuccefs. 

People  generally  fly  to  bleeding  and  purging  as  an- 
tidotes againfl  infedion  ? but  thefe  are  fo  far  from  fe- 
curing  them,  that  they  often  increafe  the  danger. 

Thofe  who  attend  the  fick  in  putrid  fevers,  ought 
always  to  have  a piece  of  fponge  or  a handkerchief 
dipt  in  vinegar,  or  juice  of  lemon,  to  hold  at  their 
nofe.  They  ought  likewife  to  w'afh  their  hands,  and, 
if  polTible,  to  change  their  clothes,  before  they  go  into 
company. 

•Dr.  Beddoei  recommends  the  following  prefcriftion,  for  preventing  infe>aion  ii» 
thefe  fevers:  Take  of  common  fait  a table  fpoonful  and  a half,  of  manganefe  half 
a table-fpoonful ; after  mixing  them  well  in  the  mortar,  put  them^  bafon,  then 

add  two  table-fpoonfuls  of  water,  and  half  a table-fpoonful  of  vitriolic  acid.  Re- 
peat the  vitriolic  acid  when  the  fmell  from  the  mixture  ceafes,  till  it  has  bees 
added  four  times,  then  make  a frsfb  mixture  in  the  bafon  ; no  metal  mull  be  pat 
into  the  mixture. 
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CHAP.  XXII. 

SIMPLE  CONTINUED  FEVER, 

f I’^HIS  fever  is,  in  fome  degree,  a complication  of 
the  inflammatory  and  nervous,  and  by  far,  is 
the  moft  general  in  this  country ; it  is  defined  by  Dr. 
Cullen  to  be  “ a contagious  difeafe  ; fever  compounded 
of  the  inflammatory  and  nervous ; in  the  beginning  in- 
flammatory, in  its  progrefs  and  towards  its  end,  ner- 
vous it  is  called  by  phyficians,  fynochus.  It  af- 
fumes,  at  the  commencement,  all  the  fymptoms  of  rhe 
mild  inflammatory  fever  ; and  in  this  refpedt,  differs 
from  the  nervous.  The  ftomach  is  from  the  begin- 
ning confiderably  affected,  the  patient  complains  of 
liftleffnefs,  but  the  proftration  of  ftrength  is  not  near  fo 
much  as  in  the  nervous,  and  the  difturbance  in  the  head 
is  not  fo  great. 

In  the  beginning  of  fynochus,  a very  diftind:  re- 
mifiion  takes  place,  which  gradually  becomes  lefs 
till  it  entirely  difappears ; if  it  is  folely  of  the  ner- 
vous kind,  a degree  of  ftupor  and  glddinefs  ufually 
attends,  but  for  the  moft  part,  this  is  not  at  all  re- 
markable, and  this  ftupor  gives  the  appearance  of 
fleep,  though  the  patient  is  rather  the  worfe  than  the 
better  of  it. 

For  the  firft  four  or  five  days,  the  tongue  con- 
tinues j)erfedly  moift,  and  thirft  is  not  very  urgent ; 
but  the  fecretions  come  at  laft  to  be  flopped,  and  then 
the  tongue  becoming  dry,  affumesa  parched  appearance, 
as  in  nervous  fevers,  which  caufes  indiftindarticulation, 
like  a paralytic  affection,  which  is  removed  by  wafhing 
the  mouth,  and  taking  a little  drink. 
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During  the  whole  courfe  of  the  difeafe,  the  urint 
preferves  it  natural  colour,  but  depofits  a fediment, 
and  fometimes  mucus  appears  at  the  bottom.  The  in- 
flammatory fymptoms  are  always  mild,  and  it  puts  on 
all  the  appearances  of  the  nervous  fever,  only  the  fymp- 
toms are  not  fo  violent ; it  may  continue  for  five  or 
fix  weeks,  or  even  two  months,  though  there  be  no  de- 
lirium, nor  that  confpicious  langour,  on  attempting  to 
raife  the  patient,  which  attends  the  nervous  kind,  oc- 
cafioning  fainting,  for  in  this  the  patient  can  bear  an 
eredt  pofture  for  fome  time.  Nor  is  there  any  difpo- 
fation  to  a putrefcency  of  the  fluids  as  in  the  nervous. 

T he  cauies  of  this  fever  are  the  fame  as  produce 
nervous  fever,  and  therefore  are  unnecelfary  to  be  again 
mentioned  here. 

CURE. — In  the  cure  of  this  fever  great  caution  is 
required  in  the  employment  of  the  lancet,  efpecially  in 
large  towns,  even  when  it  appears  under  the  form  of 
a well-marked  inflammatory  fever  ; for  although  the 
fymptoms  may  appear  to  run  high,  bleeding  is  not  juf- 
tifiable,  except  there  is  every  appearance  of  topical  in- 
flammation ; in  the  firft  place,  it  is  neceffary  to  confi- 
der  the  age,  vigour,  and  plethoric  ftate  of  the  patient, 
his  former  habits  of  life,  and  the  nature  of  the  prevail- 
ing epidemic  ; and  if  upon  maturely  weighing  thefe  cir- 
cumftances,  blood-letting  fhould  be  determined  upon, 
only  a few  ounces  Ihould  be  taken  away  until  the  real 
nature  of  the  difeafe  can  be  accurately  afcertained.  Its 
cure  in  the  inflammatory  ftage,  may  be  trufted  almoft 
folely  to  mild  diaphoretics,  and  afterwards  to  the  regi- 
men, and  method  of  cure  pointed  out  in  the  nerv’ous 
fever. 
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OF  THE  MILIART  FEVER.  * 

# 

fTlHIS  fever  takes  its  name  from  the  fmall  puftules 
or  bladders  which  appear  on  the  (kin,  refem- 
bling,  in  fhape  and  fize,  the  feeds  of  millet.  The  puf- 
tules  are  either  red  or  white,  and  fometimes  both  are 
mixed  together. 

The  whole  body  is  fometimes  covered  with  puftules  j 
but  they  are  generally  more  numerous  where  the  fweat 
is  moft  abundant,  as  on  the  breaft,  the  back,  &c.  A 
gentle  fweat,  ormoifture  on  the  fkin,  greatly  promotes 
the  eruption  ; but,  when  the  fkin  is  dry,  the  eruption 
is  both  more  painful  and  dangerous. 

Sometimes  this  is  a primary  dileafe  ; but  it  is  much 
oftener  only  a fymptoin  of  fome  other  malady,  as  the 
fmall  pox,  meafles,  ardent,  putrid,  or  nervousfever,  &c. 
In  all  thefe  cafes,  it  is  generally  the  effetl  of  too  hot  a 
regimen  or  medicines. 

The  miliary  fever  chiefly  attacks  the  idle  and  the 
phlegmatic,  or  perfons  of  a relaxed  habit.  The  young 
and  the  aged  are  more  liable  to  it  than  thofe  in  the  vi- 
gour and  prime  of  life.  It  is  likewife  more  incident  to 
women  than  men,  eipecially  the  delicate  and  the  indo- 
lent, who,  negleding  exercife,  keep  continually  within 
doors,  and  live  upon  weak  watery  diet.  Such  females 
are  extremely  liable  to  be  feized  with  this  difeafe  in 
childbed,  and  often  lofe  their  lives  by  it. 


tymptoms  of  miliary  fever  are — fynochus  or  flow  fever, 
on  thi- '’Hi  urnSlunus  fwi-ats,  and  a fenfe  of  pricking,  as  of  pin-point), 
crowd  d ° L'ticer<a]n  diy  of  the  difeafe,  break  out  fmail,  red,  diftindt,  but 

pC  alter  a ‘he  top  of  which  pita- 

tinjg  ^ very  fmall  white  veficle*,  remaining  but  a Ihort 
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CAUSES. — The  miliary  fever  is  fometimes  occa- 
fioned  by  violent  paffions  or  affe£Hons  of  the  mind ; 
as  exceffive  grief,  anxiety,  thoughtful nefs,  &c.  It  may 
likewife  be  occafioned  by  exceffive  w’atching,  great 
evacuations,  a weak  watery  diet,  rainy  feafons,  eating 
mo  freely  of  cold,  watery,unripe  fruits,  as  plumbs,  cher- 
ries, cucumbers,  melons,  &c.  Impure  waters,  or  pro- 
vifions  which  have  been  fpoiled  by  rainy  feafons,  long 
keeping,  &c.  may  likewife  caufe  miliary  fevers.  They 
may  alfo  be  occafioned  by  the  ftoppage  of  any  cufto- 
mary  evacuations,  as  iffiies,  ulcers,  fetons,  the  bleeding 
piles  in  men,  or  the  menftmal  flux'  in  women,  &c. 

This  difeafe  in  childbed  women  is  fometimes  the 
eftedf  of  great  coftivenefs  during  pregnancy  ; it  may 
likewife  be  occafioned  by  their  exceffive  ufe  of  green 
unripe  fruits,  and  other  unwhplefome  things,  in  which 
pregnant  women  are  too  apt  to  indulge.  But  its  moft 
general  caufe  is  indolence.  Such  women  as  lead  a fe- 
dentary  life,  efpecially  during  pregnancy,  and  at  the 
fame  time  live  grofsly,  can  hardly  efcape  this  difeafe  in 
childbed.  Hence  it  proves  extremely  fatal  to  women 
of  fafhion,  and  likewife  to  thofe  women  in  manufac- 
turing towns,  who,  in  order  to  affift  their  hufbands,  fit 
clofe  within  doors  for  almofl;  the  whole  of  their  time. 
But  among  women  who  are  ad.ive  and  laborious,  who 
live  in  the  country,  and  take  enough  of  exercife  with- 
out doors,  this  difeafe  is  very  little  known. 

SYMPTOMS. — When  this  is  a primary  difeafe,  it 
makes  its  attack,  like  mofl;  other  eruptive  fevers,  with 
a flight  fhivering,  which  is  fucceeded  by  heat,  lofs  of 
ftrength,  faintifhnefs,  lighing,  a low  quick  pulfe,  diffi- 
culty of  breathing,  with  great  anxiety  and  oppreffioii 
of  the  breaft.  The  patient  is  reftlefs,  and  fometimes 
delirious  ; the  tongue  appears  white,  and  the  hands 
fhake,  with  often  a burning  heat  in  the  palms ; and  in 
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childbed  women  the  milk  generally  goes  away,  and  the 
other  difcharges  flop. 

The  patient  feels  an  itching  or  pricking  pain  under 
the  fkin,  after  which  innumerable  fmall  ^pudules  of  a 
red  or  white  colour  begin  to  appear.  Upon  this  the 
fymptoms  generally  abate,  the  pulfe  becomes  more  full 
and  foft,  the  fkin  grows  moifter,  and  the  fweat,  as  the 
difeafe  advances,  begins  to  have  a peculiar  foetid  fmell  ; 
the  great  load  on  the  bread:,  and  opprefTion  of  the  fpi- 
rits,  generally  go  off,  and  the  cudomary  evacuations 
gradually  return.  About  the  fixth  or  feventh  day  from 
the  eruption,  the  puftulcs  begin  to  dry  and  fall  off, 
w'hich  occafions  a very  difagreeable  itching  in  the  fkin. 

It  is  impoffible  to  afcertain  the  exa<ff  time  when  the 
pudules  will  either  appear  or  go  off.  They  generally 
come  out  on  the  third  or  fourth  day,  w'hen  the  erup- 
tion is  critical  ; but,  w’hen  fymptomatical,  they  'may 
appear  at  any  time  of  the  difeafe. 

Sometimes  the  puftules  appear  gmd  vanifli  by  turns. 
When  that  is  the  cafe,  there  is  always  danger  ; but 
when  they  go  in  all  of  a ludden,  and  do  not  appear 
again,  the  danger  is  very  great. 

In  childbed  wmmen  the  puftules  are  commonly  at 
firft;  filled  with  clear  water,  afterwards  they  grow  yel- 
lowifh.  Somtimes  they  are  interfperfed  with  puftules 
of  a red  colour.  When  thcle  only  appear  the  difeafe 
goes  by  the  name  of  a rash. 

^ RLGIMhN.—  In  all  eruptive  fevers,  of  whatever 
kind,  the  chief  point  is  to  prevent  the  ludden  difap- 
pearing  of  the  puftules,  and  to  promote  their  matura- 
tion. For  this  purpofe,  the  patient  muft  be  kept  in 
fuch  a temperature,  as  neither  to  pulh  out  the  eruption 
too  faft,  nor  to  caufe  it  to  retreat  prematurely.  The 
diet  and  drink  oughr,  therefore,  to  be  in  a moderate 
depe  nourifhing  and  cordial  ; but  neither  ftronv  nor 
" H h 
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heating.  The  patient’s  chamber  ought  neither  to  be 
kept  too  hot  nor  cold  ; and  he  (hould  not  be  too  much 
covered  with  clothes.  Above  all,  the  mind  is  to  be 
kept  eafy  and  cheerful.  Nothing  fo  certainly  makes 
an  eruption  go  in  as  fear,  or  the  apprehenfion  of 
danger. 

The  food  muft  be/weak  chicken-broth  with  bread, 
panado,  fago,  or  groat-gruel,,  &c.  to  a gill  of  which 
may  be  added  a fpoonful  or  two  of  wine,  as  the  pa- 
tient’s flrength  requires,  with  a few  grains  of  fait  and 
a little  fugar.  Good  apples  roafted  or  boiled,  ' with 
other  ripe  fruits  of  an  opening  cooling  nature,  may  be 
eaten. 

The  drink  muft  be  fuited  according  to  the  patient’s 
ftrength  and  fpirits.  If  tbefe  be  pretty  high,  the  drink 
ought  to  be  weak ; as  water-gruel,  balm- tea,  or  the  fol- 
lowing decodfion.* 

When  the  patient’s  fpirits  are  low,  and  the  eruption 
does  not  rife  fufficiently,  his  drink  muft  be  a little  more 
generous  ; as  wine-whey,  or  fmall  negas,  fharpened 
with  the  juice  of  orange  or  lemon,  and  made  ftronger 
or  weaker,  as  circumftances  may  require. 

Sometimes  the  miliary  fever  approaches  towards  a 
putrid  nature  ; in  which  cafe  the  patient’s  ftrength 
muft  be  fupported  with  generous  cordials,  joined  with 
acids  ; and,  if  the  degree  of  putrefcency  be  great,  the 
Peruvian  bark  muft  be  adminiftered.  If  the  head  be 
much  affedled,  the  belly  muft  be  kept  open  by  emolli- 
ent clyfters.f 

• Take  two  ounces  of  the  (havings  of  hart(horn,  and  the  fame  quantity  of  farfa- 
parilla,  boil  them  in  two  Englilh  quarts  of  water.  To  the  drained  decoAion  add  a 
little  white  fugar,  and  let  the  patient  take  it  for  his  ordinary  drink.  . 

f In  theCoMMERCiuM  Literarium  for  the  year  1735.  "C  have  the  biftoiTOt 
an  epidemical  miliary  fever,  which  raged  at  Strafburg  in  the  months  of  Novero  er, 
December,  and  January  ; from  which  we  learn  the  neceffity  of  a 
men  in  this  n.alady,  and  likewife  that  phyficians  are  not  always  the  fird  w o i 
cover  the  proper  treatment  of  difeafes,  “ This  fever  made  terrible  even 

among  men  of  robud  conditutions,  and  all  medicine  proved  in  vain.  *y 
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MEDICINE. — If  the  food  and  drink  be  properly 
regulated,  there  will  be  little  occafion  for  medicine  in 
this  difeafe.  Should  the  eruption  not  rife,  or  the  fpi- 
rits  flag,  it  will  not  only  be  necelTary  to  fupport  the 
patient  with  cordials,  but  likewife  to  apply  blifters. 
The  moft  proper  cordial  in  this  cafe  is  good  wnne, 
which  may  either  be  taken  in  the  patient’s  food  or 
drink  ; and  if  there  be  any  figns  of  putrefcence,  which 
frequently  happens,  the  bark  and  acids  may  be  mixed 
with  wine  as  directed  in  the  putrid  fever. 

Some  recommend  blifters  through  the  whole  courfe 
of  this  difeafe  ; and  where  nature  flags,  and  the  erup- 
tion comes  and  goes,  it  may  be  neceflary  to  keep  up  a 
ftimulus,  by  a continual  fucceflion  of  fmall  blifters  ; but 
w e would  not  recommend  above  one  at  a time.  If, 
however,  the  pulfe  fhould  fink  remarkably,  the  puf- 
tules,  fall  in,  and  the  head  be  affeded,  it  will  benecef- 
fary  to  apply,  feveral  bliftering  plafters  to  the  moft  fen- 
ftble  parts,  as  the  infide  of  the  legs  or  thighs,  .&c. 

Bleeding  is  feldom  neceflfary  in  this  difeafe,  and 
fometimes  it  does  much  hurt  as  it  weakens  the  patient, 
and  depreflTes  his  fpirits.  It  is,  therefore,  never  to  be 
atternpted,  unlefs  by  the  advice  of  a phyftcian.  We 
mention  this,  becaufe  it  has  been  cuftomary  to  treat  this 
difeafe  in  childbed- women  by  plentiful  bleeding,  and 
other  evacuations,  as  if  it  were  highly  inflammatory, 

felled  in  an  jnltant  with  (hivering,  yawning  flretchiug,  and  paint  in  the  back,  fee- 
ceededby  a moft  intenfe  beat  ; at  the  fame  time  there  wa»  a great  lofs  of  ferength 
Md  appetite.  On  the  feventh  or  ninth  day  the  mil'ary  eruptions,  or  fpots  like  flea- 
ites,  appeared,  with  great  anxitty,  a delirium,  reftleflhefs,  and  tofling  in  bed. 
Bleeding  was  fajal.  While  nutters  were  in  this  unhappy  fituation,  a midwile,  of 
er  oain  accord,  gave  to  a patient,  in  the  height  of  the  dileafe,  a clyfter  of  rain, 
water  and  butter  without  fait,  and  (or  his  ordinary  drink  a quart  of  fpring  watet, 
a a pint  of  generous  wine,  the  juice  of  a lemon,  and  (ix  ounces oi  the  whiteft 
“gar.  g*“'*y  Ijoiled  till  a feum  arofe,  and  this  with  great  fuccefs  ; for  the  belly  was 
oon  oofened,  the  grevious  fymptoms  vaniftied,  and  the  patient  was  reltored  to  hia 

”i  1 the  jaws  of  death.”  This  pradlice  wa*  imitated  by  other* 

With  the  like  happy  effedl*.  ’ 
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But  this  praftice  is  generally  very  unfafe.  Patients  in 
this  fituation  bear  evacuations  eery  ill.  And,  indeed, 
the  difeafe  feems  often  to  be  more  of  a putrid  than  of 
an  inflammatory  nature. 

Though  this  fever  be  often  occafioned  in  childbed- 

O 

women  by  too  hot  a regimen,  yet  it  would  be  dange- 
rous to  leave  that  off  all  of  a fudden,  and  have  recourfe 
to  a very  cool  regimen,  and  large  evacuations.  We 
have  reafon  to  believe,  that  fupporfing  the  patient’s 
fpirits,  and  promoting  the  natural  evacuations,  is  here 
much  fafer  than  to  have  recourfe  to  artificial  ones, ' as 
thefe,  by,  finking  the  fpirits,  feldom  fail  to  increafe  the 
danger. 

If  the  difeafe  proves  tedious,  or  the  recovery  flow, 
we  would  recommend  the  Peruvian  bark,  which  may 
either  be  taken  in  lubflance,  or  infufed  in  wine  or  wa- 
ter, as  the  patient  inclines. 

1’he  miliary  fever,  like  other  eruptive  difeafes,  re- 
quires gentle  purging,  which  ihould  not  be  negledl- 
ed  as  foon  as  the  lever  is  gone  off,  and  the  patient  s 
ftrength  will  permit. 

To  avoid  this  difeafe,  a pure  dry  air,  fufficient  ex- 
ercife,  and  wholefome  food,  are  neceffary.  Pregnant 
women  fhould  guard  againft:  coftivenefs,  and  take  daily 
as  much  exercife  as  they  can  bear,  avoiding  all  green 
trafliy  fruits,  and  other  unwholefome  things  ; and 
when  in  childbed,  they  ought  ftridtly  to  obferve  a cool 
regimen, 
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F 1 1HIS  fever  takes  its  name  from  a remiffion  of  the 
fymptoms,  which  happens  fornetirnes  fooner,  and 
fojnetimes  later,  but  generally  before  the  eighth  day. 
The  remiffion  is  commonly  preceded  by  a gentle  fweat, 
after  which  the  patient  feems  greatly  relieved,  but  in  a 
few  hours  the  fever  returns.  Thefe  remiffions  return 
at  very  irregular  periods,  and  are  fornetirnes  of  longer, 
fornetirnes  of  ffiorter  duration  ; the  nearer,  however, 
that  the  fever  approaches  to  a regular  intermittent,  the 
danger  is  the  lefs. 

CAUSES  — Remitting  fevers  prevail  in  low  marffiy 
countries,  abounding  with  wood  and  ftagnating  water ; 
but  they  pi  ove  moft  fatal,  in  places  where  great  heat  and 
moifture  are  combined,  as  in  foine  parts  of  Africa,  the 
province  of  Bengal  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  &c.  where  re- 
mitting fevers  are  generally  of  a putrid  kind,  and  prove 
very ‘fatal.  They  are  moft  frequent  in  clofe  calm 

weather,  efpecially  after  rainy  feafons,  great  inunda- 
tions, or  the  like.  No  age,  fex,  or  conftitution,  is 
exempted  from  the  attack  of  this  fever  ; but  it  chiefly 
feizes  perlons  of  a relaxed  habit,  who  live  in  low  dirty 
habitations,  breathe  an  impure  ftagnating  air,  take  little 
exercife,  and  ufe  unwholeforne  diet. 

SYhdPTOMS. — The  firft  fymptoms  of  this  fever  are, 
generally  yawning,  ftretching,  pain,  and  giddinefs  in 
the  head,  with  alternate  fits  ot  heat  and  cold.  Some- 
dmes  the  patient  is  afte£led  with  a delirium  at  the  very 
trft  attack.  There  is  a pain,  and  lometimes  a fvvelling, 
about  the  region  of  the  ftom^ph,  the  tongue  is  white, 
the  eyes  and  fkin  frequently  appear  yellow,  and  the 
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patient  is  often  afflided  with  bilious  vomitings.  The 
pulfe  is  fometimes  a little  hard,  but  feldom  full,  and 
the  blood  when  let,  rarely  fhews  any  figns  of  inflamma- 
tioji.  Some  patieuts  are  exceedingly  coftive,  and 
others  are  afflided  with  a very  troublefome  loofenefs. 

It  is  impoffible  to  defcribe  all  the  fymptoms  of  this 
difeafe,  as  they  vary  according  to  the  fituation,  the 
feafon  of  the  year,  and  the  conhitution  of  the  patient. 
They  may  likewile  be  greatly  changed  by  the  method 
of  treatment,  and  by  many  other  circumftances  too 
tedious  to  mention.  Sometimes  the  bilious  fymptoms 
predominate,  fometimes  the  nervous,  and  at  other  times 
the  putrid.  Nor  is  it  at  all  uncommon  to  find  a fuc- 
ceffion  of  each  of  thefe,  or  even  a complication  of  them 
at  the  fametime,  in  the  fame  perfon. 

REGIMEN. — The  regimen  muft  be  adapted  to  the 
prevailing  fymptoms.  W hen  there  are  any  ligns  of  in- 
flammation, the  diet  muft  be  flender,  and  the  drink 
weak  and  diluting.  But  when  nervous  or  putrid  fymp- 
toms occur,  it  will  be  neceflfary  to  fupport  the  patient 
with  food  and  liquors  of  a more  generous  nature,  fuch 
as  are  recommeded  in  the  immediately  preceding 
fevers.  We  muft,  however,  be  very  cautious  in  the 
ufe  of  things  of  a heating  . quality,  as  this  fever  is  fre- 
quently changed  into  a continual  by  an  hot  regimen, 
and  improper  medicines. 

Whatever  the  fymptoms  are,  the  patient  ought  to  be 
kept  cool,  quiet,  and  clean.  His  apartment,  if  poflible, 
fhould  be  large,  and  frequently  ventilated,  by  letting 
in  frefh  air  at  the  doors  or  windows.  It  ought  likewife 
to  be  fprinkled  with  vinegar,  juice  of  lemon,  or  the  like. 
His  linen,  bed  clothes,  &c.  ought  to  be  frequently  chan- 
ged, and  all  his  excrements  immediately  removed. 
Though  thefe  things  have  been  recommended  before, 
we  think  it  neceflary  to  itepeat  them  here,  as  they  are 
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of  more  importance  to  the  Tick  than  all  the  boafted  pow- 
ers of  medicines.* 

MEDICINE. — In  order  to  cure  this  fever,  we  muft 
endeavour  to  bring  it  to  a regular  intermiffion.  This 
intention  may  be  promoted  by  bleeding,  if  there  be 
any  ligns  of  inflammation  ; but  when  that  is  not  the 
cafe  bleeding  ought  by  no  means  to  be  atte  opted,  as  it 
will  weaken  the  patient,  and  prolong  the  difeafe. 
A vomit,  however,  will  feldom  be  improper,  and  is 
generally  of  great  fervice.  Twenty  or  thirty  grains 
of  ipecacuanha  will  anfwer  this  purpofe  very  well ; 
but  where  it  can  be  obtained,  we  would  rather  recom- 
mend one  or  two  grains  of  tartar  emetic,  with  five  or 
fix  grains  of  ipecacuanha,  to  be  made,  into  a draught, 
and  given  for  a vomit.  This  may  be  repeated  once 
©r  twice  at  proper  intervals,  if  the  ficknefs  or  naufea 
continues. 

The  body  ought  to  be  kept  open  either  by  cly fliers, 
or  gentle  laxatives,  as  weak  infufions  of  fenna  and 
manna,  fmall  doles  of  the  lenitive  electuary,  cream' 
of  tartar,  tamarinds,  ftewed  prunes,  or  the  like ; 
but  all  ftrong  or  draftic  purgatives  are  to  be  carefully 
avoided. 

By  this  courfe  the  fever,  in  a few  days,  may  gene- 
rally be  brought  to  a pretty  regular  or  diftind:  inter- 
miflion  ; in  which  cafe,  the  Peruvian  bark  may  be  ad- 
miniftered,  and  it  will  feldom  f^il  to  perfed  the  cure. 
It  is  needlefs  here  to  repeat  the  methods  of  giving  the 
bark,  as  we  have  already  had  occafion  frequently  to 
give  the  neceflTary  diredions. 

. * ingenious  Dr.  Lind  of  Edinburgh,  in  his  inaugural  differtation  concera- 
>ng  the  putrid  remitting  fever  of  Bengal,  has  the  following  oblervation:  “ The 

P*^’**'^  * Ikirt,  bed  clothes,  and  bedding,  ought  to  be  frequently  changed  and  eipof- 
• to  the  air,  and  all  his  excrements  immediately  removed ; the  bed  chamber  (hould 
e Well  ventilated,  and  frequently  fprinkled  with  vinegar  ; in  Ihort,  every  atten- 
tion  fhould  be  paid  to  the  patient.  1 can  afiirm,  that  the  phyfician  who  puts 
e e in  pra(5lice,  will  much  oftener  fucceed,  than  one  who  is  even  more  fltilful, 
•“t  has  not  opportunities  of  thele  means.” 
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The  mofl;  likely  way  to  avoid  this  fever,  is  to  ufe  a 
wholefoine  and  nourifhing  diet,  to  pay  ;he  moft  fcm- 
piilous  regard  to  cleanlinefs,  to  keep  the  body  warm, 
and  to  take  fufficient  exercife.  In  countries  where  it 
is  endeniical,  the  heft  preventive  medicine  which  we 
can  recommend,  is  the  Peruvian  bark,  which  may 
either  be  chewed  or  infufed  in  brandy  or  wine,  &c. 
Some  recommend  fmokingof  tobacco  as  very  beneficial 
in  marfliy  countries,  both  for  the  prevention  of  this  and 
intermitting  fevers. 
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OF  THE  SMALHPOX. 

TiHIS  difeafe*  is  fo  general,  that  very  few  efcape 
it  at  one  time  of  life  or  another.  It  is  the  moft 
contagious  malady  in  thefe  parts,  and  has,  for  many 
years,  proved  the  Icourge  of  Europe.' 

The  fmall-pox  generally  appear  towards  the  fpring. 
They  are  very  frequent  in  fummer,  lefs  fo  in  autumn, 
and  ieaft  of  all  in  winter.  Children  are  moft  liable  to 
this  difeafe ; and  thofe  whole  food  is  unwholefome, 
who  want  proper  exercife,  and  abound  with  grofs  hu- 
mours, run  the  greateft  hazard  from  it. 

The  difeafe  is  diftinguiftied  into  the  diftimft  and 
confluent  kind  ; the  latter  of  which  is  always  at- 
tended with,  danger.  There  are  likewife  other  diC 

• The  charaiSeriftic  fymptoms  of  the  fmall-pox  are,  contapous  inflammatoiT 
fever,  with  vomiting,  and  upon  preffure  of  the  epigaftrium,  pain  ; upon  the  third 
day,  the  eruption  of  fmall  red  pimple-  be  ’int.  and  fends  upon  the  fifth ; which 
pimple*,  in  the  courfe  of  eight  day*,  luppurate,  and  at  latt  fall  ofif  in  cruft*,  eften 
leaving  depreffed  fears,  or  little  pits,  in  the  llcin. 
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tin£Hons  of  the  fmall-pox ; as  the  cryftalllne,  the 
bloody,  &c.  ^ 

CAUSES. — The  fmall-pox  are  commonly  caught 
by  infedion.  Since  the  difeafe  was  firft  brought  into 
Europe,  the  infedion  has  never  been  wholly  extiw- 
guilhed  ; nor  have  any  proper  methods,  fo  far  as  we 
know,  ever  been  taken  for  that  purpofe ; fo  that  now 
it  has  become  in  a manner  conftitutional.  Children 
who  have  over-heated  themfdves by  running,  wreftling, 
&c.  or  adults  after  a debauch,  are  very  apt  to  befeized 
with  the  fmall-pox. 

SYMPl  OMS. — This  difeafe  is  fo  generally  known, 
that  a minute  defeription  of  it  is  unneceffary.  Chil- 
dren commonly  look  a little  'dull,  feem  lifUefs  and 
drowfy  for  a few  days  before  the  more  violent fymptoms 
of  the  fmall-pox  appear.  They  are  likewife  more  in- 
clined to  drink  than  ufual,  have  little  appetite  for  folid 
food,  con' plain  of  w®§rinefs,  and,  upon  taking  exer- 
cife,  are  a|;t  to  fweat.  Thefe  are  fucceeded  by  flight 
fits  of  cold  and  heat  in  turns,  which,  as  the  time  of 
the  eruption  approaches,  become  more  violent,  and 
are  accompanied  with  pains  of  the  head  and  loins, 
vomitting,  &c.  1 he  pulfe  is  quick,  \vith  a great 

heat  of  the  fkin,  and  reftleflhefs.  When  the  patient 
drops  afleep,  he  wakes  in  a kind  of  horror,  with  a 
fu dden  ftart,  which  is  a very  common  fymptom  of  the 
approaching  eruption  ; as  are  alfo  convulfion-fits  in  very 
young  children. 

About  the  third  or  fourth  day  from  the  time  of 
fickening,  the  Imall-pox  generally  begin  to  appear  ; 
Oinetimes,  indeed,  they  appear  fooner,  but  that  is  no 
tavcurable  fymptom.  At  firft  they  very  nearly  refgm- 

ble  flea-bites,  and  are  fooneft  difeovered  on  the  face  • 
arms,  and  breaft.  ’ 

I i 
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The  mod  favourable  fymptoms  are  a flow  eruption  i 
and  an  abatement  of  the  fever  as  foon  as  the  puftules  ( 
appear.  In  a mild  diftind  kind  of  imall-pox,  the  puft-  » 
rules  feldoin  appear  before  the  the  fourth  day  from  the  I 
time  of  flckening,  and  they,  paerally  keep  coming  out  j 
I gradually  for  feveral  days  after.  . Pufliiies.  which  are  dif-  | 
find,  with  a florid  red  bafis,  add  ^hich  jiH  with  thick  | 
purulent  matter,  firfl:,of  ^^hitifli^kid  afterwards  of  a | 
yelloW'ifli  colour,  are  the  beft. 

A livid  brown  colt^ir  of  the  puftules  is  an  unfavour-  i 
able  fymptom  ; as  alfo  when  they  are  fmall  and  fiat,  | 
with  black  fpecks  in  the  middle.  Puftules  which  con-  ^ 
tain  a thin  watery  ichor  are  very  bad.  A great  num-  | 
ber  of  pox  on  the  face  is  always  attended  with  danger,  j 
It  is  likewife'a  very  bad  flgn  when  they  are  confluent,  j 
or  run  into  one  another.  ^ i 

It  is  a inoft  unfavourable  fymptom  when  petechia  j 
or  purpl€*^  brown,  or  bl^ck  Ipots,  arc  intcrfpcrfcd  | 
among  the  puftules.  Thele  are  flgns  of  a putrid  dif-  i 
' folution  of  the  blood,  and  Ihew  the  danger  to  be  very  j 
great.  Bloody  ftools  or  urine,  with  a fwelled  belly,  ‘ 
are  bad  fymptoms  ; as  is  aUb  a ccontinual  ftranguary.  I 
When  the  urine  is  very  pale,  and  there  is  a violent  ; 
throbbing  of  the  arteries  of  the  neck,  it  portends  a de-  t 
lirium  or  convnlfion  fits.  When  the  tace  does  not  > 
fwell,  or  falls  before  the  pox  comes  to  maturity,  it  is 
verv  unfavourable.  If  the  face  begins  to  fall  about  the  - 
eleventh  or  twelfth  day,  and  at  the  fame  time  the  hands 
and  feet  begin  to  (well,  the  patient  generally  T^es  : 
well ; but  when  thefe  do  not  iucceed  each  other,  | 
there  is  reafon  to  apprehend  danger.^  When  the 
tongue  is  covered  with  a brown  cruft,  it  is  an  unla-  i 
vourable  fymptom.  Cold  ihivering  tits  coming  on 
at  the  height  of  the  difeafe  are  likewife  unfavouraoie. 
Grinding  of  the  teeth,  when  it  proceeds  from  an  at- 
feaion  of  the  nervous  fyftem,  is  a bad  lign  ; but  lorae- 
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times  it  is  occafioned  by  worms,  or  a difordered  fto- 
mach. 

REGIMEN. — When  the  firft  fymptoms  of  the 
fmall-pox  appear,  people  are  ready  to  be  alarmed,  and 
often  fly  to  the  ufe  of  medicine,  to  the  great  danger: 
of  the  patient’s  life.  I have  known  children,  to  ap- 
peafe  the  anxiety  of  their  parents,  bled,  bliftered,  and 
purged,  during  the  fever  which  preceded  the  eruption 
of  the  fmall-pox,  to  fuch  a degree,  'that  nature  w^as 
not  only  difturbed  in  her  operation,  but  rendered  un- 
able to  fupport  the  puftules  after  they  were  out ; fo  that 
the  patient,  exhaufted  by  mere  evacuations,  funk  un- 
der the  difeafe. 

When  the  convulfions  appear  they  give  a dreadful 
alarm.  Immediately  fome  noftrum  is  applied,  as  if  this 
w^ere  a primary  difeafe  ; whereas  it  is  only  a fymptom, 
and  far  from  being  an  unfavourable  one,  of  the  ap- 
proaching eruption.  As  the  fits  generally  go  off  before 
the  actual  appearance  of  the  fmall-pox,  it  is  attributed 
to  tlie  medicine,  wEich  by  this  means  acquires  a repu- 
tation without  any  merit. 

All  that  is,  generally  fpeaking,  neceflary  during  the 
eruptive  fever,  is  to  keep  the  patient  cool  and  eafy,  al- 
lowing him  to  drink  freely  of  fome  weak  diluting  li- 
quors ; as  balm  tea,  barley-water,  clear  whey,  gruels, 
&c.  He  flhould  not  be  confined  to  bed  ; but  fhould 
fit  up  as  much  as  he  is  able,  and  fhould  have  his  feet 
and  legs  frequently  bathed  in  lukewarm  water.  His 
food  ought  to  be  very  light ; and  he  fliould  be  as  little 
diflurbed  with  company  as  poflible. 

Much  mifchief  is  done  at  tnis  period  by  confining  the 
patient  too  foon  to  his  bed,  and  plying  him  with  warm 
cordials  or  fudorific  medicines.  Every  thing  that 
beats  and  inflames  the  blood  increafes  the  fever,  and 
pufhes  out  the  puftules  prematurely.  This  has  num- 
berlefs  ill  effeds.  It  nut  only  increafes  the  number  of 
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puflules,  but  likewife  tends  to  make  them  run  into  one 
another  ; and  when  they  have  been  puflied  out  with 
too  great  violence,  they  generally  fall  in  belore  they  j 
come  to  maturity. 

The  good  women,  as  foon  as  they  lee  the  fmall- 
pox  begin  to  appear,  commonly  ply  their  tender  | 
charge  with  cordials,  faffron,  and  marigold  teas,  wine,  | 
punch,  and  even  brandy  itfelf.  AH  thele  are  given  | 
with  a view,  as  they  term  it,  to  throw  out  the  erup- 
tion from  the  heart.  This,  like  moft  other  popular 
miftakes,  is  the  abufe  of  a very  juft  obfervation  ; That  I 
‘whc7i  there  is  a moijlure  on  the  Jhin^  the  pox  rife  better^ 
and  the  patient  is  eafier  than  wheh  it  continues  dry  and  | 
parched.  But  that  is  no  reafon  for  forcing  the  patient  | 
into  a fvveat.  Sweating  never  relieves  unlefs  where  it  I 
comes  fpontaneously,  or  is  the  effed  of  drinking  weak  | 

diluting  liquors.  _ i 

Children  are  often  fo  peevifh  that  they  will  not  I 
lie  a-bed  without  a nurle  conftantly  by  them.  In-  i 
dulging  them  in  this,  we  have  reafon  to  believe,  has  | 
many  bad  effeds  both  upon  the  nurfe  and  child,  j 
Even  the  natural  heat  of  the  nurfe  cannot  fail  to  aug-  > 
ment  the  fever  of  the  child  ; but  if  fhe  too  proves  fe-  f 
verifh,  which  is  often  the  cafe,  the  danger  rauft  be  in-  | 

creafed.*  . i 

Laying  leveral  children  who  have  the  Imall-pox  m 

the  fame  bed  has  many  ill  confequences.  They  |j 
ought,  ifq^oftible,  never  to  be  in  the  lame  chamber,  as  i 
the  perlpiration,  the  heat,  the  Imell,  &c.  all  tend  to 
augment  the  fever,  and  to  heighten  the  dileafe.  ^ It  is 
common  among  the  poor  to  lee  two  or  three  children 


• 1 have  known  a nurfe,  who  had  had  the  fmall-pox  before,  to  infefiedby  Ipng 
conftantly  a bed  with  a child  in  a bad  kind  of  fmall  pox,  thy  (he  had  not  only  a 
great  number  of  v-uftules,  which  broke  out  aU  over  her  body, 
malicnaut  fever,  which  terminated  in  a number  of  impolihumesor  boils,  and  from 
which  fhe  narrowly  efcaped  with  her  life.  We  mention  this  to  put  others  upon 
their  guard  againft  the  danger  of  this  virulent  infeaion. 
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lying  in  the  fame  bed,  with  fuch  a load  of  puftules,  that 
even  their  fkins  ftick  together.  One  can  hardly  view 
a fcene  of  this  kind  without  being  fickened  by  the 
fight.  But  how  muft  the  effluvia  effed  the  poor  pa- 
tients, many  of  whom  perifh  by  this  ufage 

A very  dirty  culiom  prevails  amongft  the  lower 
clafs  of  people,  of  allowing  children  in  the  f.nall  pox 
. to  keep  on  the  fame  linen  during  the*  whoIe  period  of 
that  loathfoine  dileafe.  This  is  done  left  they  lliould 
catch  cold,  but  has  many  ill  confequences.  The 
linen  becomes  hard  by  the  moifture  which  it  abforbs, 
and  frets  the  tender  fkin.  It  likewife  occafions  a bad 
fmell,  which  is  very  pernicious  both  to  the  patient  and 
thofe  about  him ; belides,  the  filth  and  fordes  which 
adhere  to  the  linen  being  reforbed,  or  taken  up  again 
into  the  body,  greatly  augment  the  difeafe. 

A patient  lliould  not  be  luffered  to  be  dirty  in  an  in- 
ternal difeafe,  far  lefs  in  the  fmall-pox.  Cutaneous  dif- 
orders  are  often  occafioned  by  naftinefs  alone,  and  are 
always  increafed  by  it.  Were  the  patient’s  linen  to  be 
changed  every  day,  it  would  greatly  refrelh  him.  Care, 
indeed,  is  to  be  taken  that  the  linen  be  thoroughly 
dry.  It  ought  likewife  to  be  warmed,  and  put  on 
when  the  patient  is  moft  cool. 

So  firong  is  the  vulgar  prejudice  in  this  country, 
notwithfianding  all  that  has  been  faid  againft  the  hot 
regimen  in  the  fmall-pox,'  that  numbers  flill  fall  a fa- 
cnfice  to  that  error.  ^ I have  feen  poor  women  travel- 
ing in  the  depth  of  winter,  and  carrying  their  children, 


nurab^?8  of  ch  [Ir  h '*  appl'cable  to  hofpitals,  workhoufei.  &c.  where 

above  fonl  ^ Sen  f"’»“-P‘>*  « the  fame  time.  I have  feeo 

thour  anv  of  th?.  K apartment  all  the  while  they  had  this  difeafe, 

lof.  to  admitted  to  breathe  the  frelh  air.  No  one  can  be  at  a 

pital,  ftr  '"*P^P'‘‘«y  of  luch  condua.  It  ouj<ht  to  be  a rule,  not  only  in  hof- 
within  fieht  or'hearfn?’  bkewife  for  other  difeafes,  that  no  patient  Ihould  be 
paid,  hf  n ofl  ? ^ t°“  kittle  regard  i. 

‘o  be  (ten  in  th^faLe  apS^ew!"""”’ 
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along  wlrb  them  in  the  fmall-pox;  and  have  frequent- 
ly ol>ferved  others  begging  by  the  way  fide,  with  in- 
fants in  their  arms  covered  with  the  puftules  ; yet  I 
could  never  learn  that  one  of  thefe  children  died  by  this 
fort  oi  treatment.  V/e  would  not,  however,  propofe 
this  as  an  example  worthy  of  imitation  ; we  only  men- 
tion it  to  fliew,  that  the  danger  of  expofing  children  to 
the  open  air  in  this  difeafe  is  not  fo  great  as  people  are 
apt  to  imagine. 

Strong  prejudices,  however,  when  got  over,  often 
produce  the  oppohte  extremes.  We  would  therefore 
advife  people,  when  they  avoid  one  error,  not  to  run 
into  another.  Some  celebrated  inoculators  order  their 
patients  to  walk  abc-ut  all  the  time  they  are  under  the 
difeafe,  as  if  they  ailed  nothing.  We  would  think  it 
advileable  to  keep  them  within  doors,  at  leaft  during 
the  eruption,  as  very  cold  air  is  apt  to  check  the  per- 
fpiration,  and  to  prevent  the  pox  from  rifing,  or  filling 
V ith.  matter.  1 do  not  remember  ever  to  have  feen 
large  well- filled  pufiules  where  the  patient  was  too 
n uch  expoled  to  the  external  air.  In  winter  the  air  of 
this  country  is  abundantly  cool  within  doors,  and  in 
fummer  a patient  may  be  kept  more  uniformly  cool  m 
the  houfe  than  he  can  be  out  of  it.  For  thefe  and 
ether  reafons,  we  (hould  think  it  right  to  confine  the 
patient  to  the  houfe  while  the  eruption  is  out,  but  ne- 
ver to  allow’  the  heat  of  his  chamber  to  be  fo  great  as  to 
iucreafe  the  fever,  or  occalion  a difficulty  of  breathing, 

&.C.* 

The  food  in  this  difeafe  ought  to  be  very  light,  and 
of  a codling  nature,  as  panado,  or  bread  boiled  with 


• It  is  now  very  common  in 


in  the  environs  of  frreat  towns  to  meet  people  on  the 


virons  or  jrreat  iovmis  luccc 

well  this n.av  fuit  the  pur- 


public  walks  with  the  Imall-pox  i 
poles  ol  boaftinR  inoculators,  we 
might  be  aulwered  to  the  patient 

tcrriT  and  danger  ef  tbei  'e  low-t 

inanity  and  policy  IhouUi  loibid  this  pra£li«. 
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equal  quantity's  of  milk  and  water,  good  aoples  road- 
ed  or  boiled  with  milk,  and  fweetened  with  a little  fa- 
gar,  or  luch  like. 

The  drink  may  be  equal  parts  of  milk  and  water, 
clear  iweet  whey,  barley  water  or  thin  gruel,  Szr..  Af- 
ter the  pox  are  full,  butter-milk,  being  of  an  opening 
and  cleanfing  nature,  is  very  proper  drink. 

MEDICINE. — This  difeafe  is  generally  divided  inro 
four  different  periods,  viz.  the  fever  which  precedes  the 
eruption  the  eruption  itfelf,  the  fuppuration,  or  matu- 
ration of  the  puftules,  and  the  fecondary  fever. 

It  has  already  been  obferved,  that  little  more  is  ne- 
ceflary,  during  the  primary  fever,  than  to  keep  the  pa- 
tient cool  and  quiet,  allowing  .hi  n to  drink  dilating 
liquors,  and  bathing  his  feet  frequently  in  warm  water. 
Though  thivS  be  generally  the  fafeft  courfe  that  can  be 
taken  with  infants,  yet  adults  of  a ftrong  conditu'-ion 
and  plethoric  habit  fometimes  require  bleeding.  When 
a full  pulfe,  a dry  fkin,  and  other  lyinntocris  of  indam- 
mation,  render  this  operation  neceJary,  it  ought  to  be 
performed  ; but,  unlefs  thefe  fymptoms  are  urgent,  it 
is  fafer  to  let  it  alone  ; if  the  belly  be  bound,  emollient 
clyfters  may  be  thrown  in. 

If  there  be  a great  naufea,  or  inclination  to  vomit, 
weak  camomile  tea,  or  lukewarm  water  may  be  drank, 
in  order  to  clean  the  ftomach.  At  the  beginning  of  a 
fever,  natu-e  generally  attempts  a difcharge,  either  up- 
wards or  downwards,  which,  if  promoted  by  gentle 

means,  would  tend  greatly  to  abate  the  violence  of  the 
dife.tfe. 

Though  every  method  is  to  be  taken  during  the  pri- 
mary fever,  by  a Cool  regimen,  &c,  to  prevent  too 
great  art  eruption,  yet  after  die  pultules  have  made 
their  appearance,  our  budnefs  is  to  promote  the  fuppn- 
ration,  by  diluting  drink,  light  food,  and,  if  nature 
leems  to  flag,  by  generous  cordials.  When  a low- 
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deeping  pulfe,  faintifhnefs,  and  great  lofs  of  ftrength, 
render  cordials  necelTary,  we  would  recommend  good 
wine  which  may  be  made  into  negas,  W'ith  an  equal 
quantity  of  water,  and  (harpened  wdth  the  juice  of 
orange,  the  jelly  of  currants,  or  the  like.  Wine  whey, 
fliarpened  as  above,  is  likew'ife  a proper  drink  in  this 
cafe  ; great  care,  however,  muft  be  taken  not  to  over- 
heat the  patient  by  any  of  thefe  things.  This,  inftead 
of  promoting,  would  retard  the  eruption. 

Sometimes  the  rifmg  of  the  fmall  pox  is  prevented 
by  the  violence  of  the  fever  ; in  this  cafe  the  cool  regi- 
men is  ftridly  to  be  obferved.  The  patient’s  cham- 
ber mull  not  only  be  kept  cool,  but  he  ought  likewife 
frequently  to  be  taken  out  of  bed,  and  to  be  lightly  co- 
vered with  clothes  while  in  it. 

Exceffive  reftleffnefs  often  prevents  the  rifmg  and 
filling  of  the  fmall-pox.  When  that  happens,  gentle 
opiates  are  neceflary.  Thefe,  however,  ought  always 
to  be  adminiftered  with  a fparing  hand.  To  an  infant, 
a tea-fpoonful  of  the  fyrup  of  poppies  may  be  given 
every  five  or  fix  hours  till  it  has  the  defired  effect.  An 
adult  will  require  a table  fpoonful,  in  order  to  anfw’er 
the  fame  purpofe. 

If  the  patient  be  troubled  wdth  a ffranguary,  or  fup- 
preffion  of  urine,  which  often  happens  in  the  fmall- 
pox,  he  (hould  be  frequently  taken  out  of  bed,  and,  if 
he  be  able,  fhould  walk  acro'fs  the  room  with  his  feet 
bare.  When  he  cannot  do  this,  he  may  be  frequently 
fet  on  his  knees  in  bed,  and  (hould  endeavour  to  pafs 
his  urine  as  often  as  he  can.  When  thofe  do  not  fuc- 
ceed,  a tea-fpoonful  of  the  fweet  fpirits  of  nitre  may  be 
occafionally  mixed  with  his  drink.  Nothing^  more 
certainly  relieves  the  patient,  or  is  more  beneficial  in 
the  fmall-pox,  than  a plentiful  difcharge  of  urine. 

If  the  mouth  be  foul,  and  the  tongue  dry  and  chap-  | 
ped,  it  ought  to ‘be  frequently  w^alhed,  and  the  throat  l 
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gargled  with  water  and  honey,  fliarpened  with  a little 
vinegar  or  currant-jelly. 

During  the  rifing  of  the  fmall-pox,  it  frequently 
happens  that  the  patient  is  eight  or  ten  days  without  a 
ftool.  This  not  only  tends  to  heat  and  enflaine  the 
blood,  but  the  foeces,  by  lodging  fo  long  in  the  body, 
become  acrid,  and  even  putrid  ; from  whence  bad  con- 
fequences  mufl:  enfiie.  It  will  therefore  be  proper, 
when  the  .belly  is  bound,  to  throw  in  an  emollient  clyf- 
ter  every  fecond  or  third  day,  through  the  whole  courfe 
of  the  difeafe.  This  will  greatly  cool  and  relieve  the 
patient. 

When  petechise,  or  purple,  black,  or  livid  fpots,  ap- 
pear among  the  fmall-pox,  the  Peruvian  bark  muft 
immediately  be  adminiftered  in  as  large  dofes  as  the 
patient’s  ftomach  can  bear.  For  a child,  two  drams  of 
the  bark  in  powder  may  be  mixed  in  three  ounces  of 
common  water,  one  ounce  of  fimple  cinnamon-water, 
and  two  ounces  of  the  fyrup  of  orange  or-Iemon.  This 
may  be  fharpened  with  the  fpirits  of  vitriol,  and  a ta- 
ble-fpoonful  of  it  given  every  hour.  If  it  be  given  to 
an  adult  in  the  fame  form,  he  may  take  at  leaft  three 
or  four  fpoonfuls  every  hour.  This  medicine  ought 
not  to  be  trifled  with,  but  muft  be  adminiftered  as  fre- 
quently as  the  ftomach  can  bear  it ; in  which  cafe,  it 
will  often  produce  very  happy  effedis.  I have  fre- 
quently feen  the  petechia  difappear,  and  fmall-pox, 
which  had  a very  threatening  afped,  rife  and  fill  with 
laudable  matter,  by  the  ufe  of  bark  and  of  acids. 

The  patient’s  drink  ought  likevvife  in  this  cafe  to  he 
generous,  as  wine  or  ftrong  negas  acidulated  with  fpi- 
nts  of  vitriol,  vinegar,  the  juice  of  lemon,  jelly  of  cur- 
rants, or  luch  like.  His  food  muft  confift  of  apples 
roalted  or  boiled,  preferved  cherries,  plumbs,  and  other 
bruits  of  an  acid  nature. 

K k 
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Tlie  bark  and  acids  are  not  only  neceflary  when  the 
petechiae  or  putrid  fymptoms  appear,  but  likewife  in 
the  lymphatic  or  cryftalline  fmall-pox  where  the 
matter  is  thin,  and. not  duly  prepared.  The  Peruvian 
bark  Teems  to  poffeTs  a Tingular  power  of  affifting  na- 
ture in  preparing  laudable  pus,  or  w'hat  is  called  good 
matter  j conTequently,  it  muft  be  beneficial,  both  in 
this  and  other  difeafes,  where  the  crifis  depends  on  a 
fuppuration.  1 have  often  obferved  where  the  fmall- 
pox  were  flat,  and  the  matter  contained  in  them  quite 
clear  and  tranfparent,  and  where  at  fir  ft  they  had  the 
appearance  of  running  into  one  another,  that  the  ufe  of 
a few  drams  of  the  Peruvian  bark,  acidulated  as  above, 
changed  the  colour  and  conliftence  of  the  matter,  and 
produced  the  moft  happy  effects.  > 

When  the  eruption  fubfides  fuddenly,  or,  as  the 
good  women  term  it,  when  the  fmall-pox  strike  in,  be- 
fore they  have  arrived  at  maturity,  the  danger  is  very 
great.  This  is  often  the  effea  of  a hot  regimen,  or 
medicines  v^diich,  at  the  beginning,  pufh  out  the  mat- 
ter before  it  has  been  properly  prepared.  ^ When  this 
happens,  bliftering  pi  afters  muft  be  immediately  applied 
to  the  wrifts  andvanclesj  and  the  patients  fpirits  fup- 

ported  with  cordials.  ^ n.  • 

Sometimes  bleeding  has  a furprifing  ettecl  in 

raifing  the  puftules  after  they  have  fubfided  ; but  it 
requires  fkill  to  know  when  this  is  proper,  or  to 
what  length  the  patient  can  bear  it.  Sharp  cata- 
pfalms,  however,  may  be  applied  to  the  feet  and 
hands,  as  they  tend  to  promote  the  fwelling  of  thele 
parts,  and  by  that  means  to  draw  the  humours  towards 

the  extremities.  _ .r  r • u 

The  moft  dangerous  period  of  this  difeafe  is  what  we 

call  the  fecondary  fever.  This  generally  comes  on  when 

the  fmall-pox  begin  to  blacken,  or  turn  on  the  face,  an 
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mofl;  of  thofe  who  die  of  the  fmall-pox  are  carried  off 
by  this  fever. 

Nature  generally  attempts,  at  the  turn  of  the  fmall- 
pox,  to  relieve  the  patient  by  loofe  ftools.  Her  en- 
deavours this  way  are  by  no  means  to  be  counteradt- 
ed,  but  promoted,  and  the  patient  at  the  fame  time 
fupported  by  food  and  drink  of  a nourifliing  and  cor- 
dial nature. 

If  at  the  approach  of  the  fecondary  fever  the  pulfe  be 
very  quick,  hard,  and  ftrong,  the  heat  intenfe,  and  the 
breathing  laborious,  with  other  fymptoms  of  an  inflam- 
mation of  the  breaft,  the  patient  muft  immediatly 
be  bled,  otherwife  a fatal  peripneumony  will  enfue. — ^ 
The  quantity  of  blood  to  be  let  muft  be  regulated  by 
the  patient’s  ftrength,  age,  and  the  urgency  of  the 
fymptoms. 

But,  in  the  fecondary  fever,  if  the  patient  be  faint- 
ifli,  the  puftules  become  fuddenly  pale,  and  if  there 
be  great  coldnefs  of  the  extremities,  bliftering  plaifters 
muft  be  applied,  and  the  patient  muft  be  fupported 
with  generous  cordials.  Wine  and  even  fpirits  have 
fometimes  been  given  in  fuch  cafes  with_  amazing 
fucceft. 

As  the  fecondary  fever  is  in  a great  meafure,  if  not 
wholly  owing  to  the  abforption  of  the  matter  it  would 
feem  highly  conlonant  to  reafon,  that  the  puftules,  as 
foon  as  they  come  to  maturity,  fhould  be  opened. — 
This  is  every  day  pradifed  in  other  phlegmons  which 
tends  to  fuppuration  ; and  there  feems  to  be  no  reafon 
why  it  fhould  be  lefs  proper  here.  On  the  contrary, 
we  have  reafon  to  believe,  that  by  this  means  the  fecon- 

ary  fever  might  always  be  leflened,  and  often  wholly 
prevented. 

The  puftules  fhould  be  opened  when  they  begin  to 
turn  of  a yellow  colour.  Very  little  art  is  neceffarv  for 
this  operation.  They  .may  either  be  opened  with  a. 
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pair  of  fcifTars  or  a needle,  and  the  matter  abforbed  by 
a little  dry  lint.  As  the  puftules  are  generally  firft  ri{>e 
on  the  face,  it  will  be  proper  to  begin  with  opening 
thefe,  and  the  others  in  courfe  as  they  become  ripe. — 
The  puftules  generally  fill  again  a fecond  or  even  a 
third  time  ; for  which  caufe,  the  operation  muft  be  re- 
peated, or  rather  continued  fo  long  as  there  is  any  con- 
fiderable  appearance  of  matter  in  the  puftules. 

We  have  reafon  to  believe,  that  this  operation,  ra- 
tional as  it  is,  has  been  negleded  from  a piece  of  mif- 
taken  tendernefs  in  parents.  They  believe,  that  it  muft 
give  great  pain  to  the  poor  child  ; and  therefore  would 
rather  fee  it  die  than  have  it  thus  tortured.  This  no- 
tion, how^ever,  is  entirely  without  foundation.  I 
have  frequently  opened  the  puftules  when  the  patient 
did  not  fee  me,  without  his  being  in  the  leaft  fenfible 
of  it ; but  fuppofe  it  were  attended  with  a little  pain, 
that  is  nothing  in  comparifon  to  the  advantage  which 
arifes  from  it. 

Opening  the  puftules  not  only  prevents  the  reiorp- 
tion  of  the  matter  in  to  the  blood,  but  likewife  takes  off 
the  tenfion  of  the  Ikin,  and  by  that  means  greatly  re- 
lieves the  patient.  It  likewife  tends  to  prevent  the  pit- 
ting, which  is  a matter  of  no  finall  importance.  Acnd 
matter,  by  lodging  long  in  the  puftules,  cannot  fad  to 
corrode  the  tender  Ikin  ; by  which  many  a handfome 
face  becomes  fo  deformed,  as  hardly  to  bear  a refem- 

blance  to  the  human  figure.^ 

It  is  generally  neceffary,  after  the  fmall-pox  are  gone 
off,  to  purge  the  patient.  If  however  the  belly  has 
been  open  through  the  whole  courle  of  the  difeafe,  or  i 

. Thnutrh  *his  operation  can  never  do  harm,  yet  it  i.  only  neceffary  when  the  p.- 

.gSr.  m,.  .h,  ».t.  »r 

humourt. 
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butter-milk  and  other  things  of  an  opening  nature  have 
been  drank  freely  after  the  height  of  the  frnall-pox, 
purging  becomes  lefs  neceffary ; but  it  ought  never 
wholly  to  be  negledfed. 

For  very  young  children,  an  infufion  of  fenna  and 
prunes,  with  a little  rhubarb,  may  be  fweetened  with 
coarfe  fugar,  and  given  in  fmall  quantities  till  it  ope- 
rates. Thofe  who  are  farther  advanced  muft  take  me- 
dicines of  a (harper  nature.  For  example,  a child  of 
five  or  fix  years  of  age,  may  take  eight  or  ten  grains  of 
fine  rhubarb  in  powder  over  night,  and  the  fame  quan- 
tity of  jalap  in  powder  next  morning.  This  may  be 
wrought  off  with  frefh  broth  or  water-gruel,  and  may 
be  repeated  three  or  four  times,  five  or  fix  days  inter- 
vening between  each  dofe.  For  children  further  ad- 
vanced, and  adults,  the  dofe  muft  be  increafed  in  pro- 
portion to  the  age  and  conftitution. 

When  impofthumes  happen  after  the  fmall-pox, 
which  is  not  feldom  the  cafe,  they  muft  be  brought  to 
fuppuration  as  foon  as  poffible,  by  means  of  ripening 
poultices;  and,  when  they  have  been  opened,  or  break 
of  their  own  accord,  the  patient  muft  be  purged.  The 
Peruvian  bark  and  a milk  diet  will  likewife  be  ufeful 
in  this  cafe. 

When  a cough,  a difficulty  of  breathing,  or  other 
fymptoms  of  a confumption,  fucceed  to  the  fmall-pox, 
the  patient  muft  be  fent  to  a place  where  the  air  is 
good,  and  put  upon  a courfe  of  aftes  milk,  with  fuch 
exercife  as  he  can  bear.  For  further  directions  in  this 
cafe,  fee  the  article  Consumptions. 

. OF  INOCULATION. 

Though  no  difeafe,  after  it  is  formed,  baffles  the 
powers  of  medicine  more  than  the  fmall-pox,  yet  more 
may  be  done  before-hand  to  render  this  difeafe  favour- 
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able  than  any  one  we  know,  as  almoft  all  the  danger 
from  it  may  be  prevented  by  inoculation.  This  fa- 
lutary  invention  has  been  knowu  in  Europe  about 
half  a century,  but,  like  moft  other  ufeful  difco- 
veries,  it  has,  till  of  late,  made  but  flow  progrefs.  It 
muft,  however,  be  acknowledged,  to  the  honour  of 
this  country,  that  inoculation  has  met  with  a more 
favourable  reception  here  than  among  any  of  our 
neighbours.  It  Is  ftlll,  however,  far  from  being  gene- 
ral, which,  we  have  reafon  to  fear,  will  ever  be  the 
cafe,  fo  long  as  the  pradice  continues  in  the  hands  of 
the  Faculty. 

No  difcovery  can  ever  be  of  general  utility  while  the 
pradice  of  it  Is  kept  in  the  hands  of  a few.  Had  the 
inoculation  of  the  fmall-pox  been  introduced  as  a fa- 
fhion,  and  not  as  a medical  difcovery,  or  had  it  been 
pradifed  by  the  fame  kind  of  operators  here  as  it  is  in 
thofe  countries  from  whence  we  have  it,  it  had  long 
ago  been  univerfal.  The  fears,  the  jealfiufies,  the  pre- 
judices, and  the  oppofite  interefts  of  the  Faculty,  are 
and  ever  will  be,  the  moft  effedual  obftacles  to  the 
progrefs  of  any  falutary  difcovery.  Hence  it  is,  that 
the  pradice  of  inoculation  never  became,  in  any  mea- 
fure,  general,  even  in  England,  till  taken  up  by  men 
not  bred  to  phyfic.  Thefe  have  not  only  rendered  the 
pradice  more  extenfive,  but  likewife  more  fafe,  and 
by  ading  under  lefs  reftraint  than  the  regular  pradi- 
tioners,  have  taught  them  that  the  patient’s  greateft 
danger  arofe,  not  from  the  want  of  care,  but  from  the 

excefs  of  it.  i • 

They  know  very  little  of  the  matter,  who^  impute  , 

the  fuccefs  of  modern  inoculators  to  any  iupenor  fkill,  ^ 
either  in  preparing  the  patient  or  communicating  the  . 
difeafe.  Some  of  them,  indeed,  from  a iordid  delire  i 
of  engrofling  the  whole  pradice  to  themfelves,  pieten 
to  have  extraordinary  fecrets  of  noftrums  for  preparing  ! 
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perfons  for  inoculation,  which  never  fail  of  fuccefs.  But 
this  is  only  a pretence  calculated  to  blind  the  ignorant 
and  inattentive.  Common  fenfe  and  prudence  alone 
are  fufficient  both  in  the  choice  of  the  fubjedl  and 
management  of  the  operation.  Whoever  is  poflefled 
of  thefe  may  perform  this  office  for  his  children  when- 
ever he  finds  it  convenient,  provided  they  be  in  a good  , 
ftate  of  health.  - 

This  fentiment  is  not  the  refult  of  theory,  but  of 
obfervation.  Though  few  phyficians  have  had  more 
opportunities  of  trying  inoculation  in  all  its  different 
forms,  fo  little  appears  to  me  to  depend  on  thefe,  gene- 
rally reckoned  important  circumftances,  of  preparing 
the  body,  communicating  the  infedion  by  this  or  the 
other  method,  &c.  that  for  leveral  years  paft,  I have 
caufed  the  parents  or  nurfes  to  perform  the  whole  them- 
lelves,  and  have  found  that  method  followed  with  ecjual 
fuccefs,  while  it  is  free  from  many  inconveniences  that 
attend  the  other. 

A critical  fituation,  too  often  to  be  met  with,  firft 
put  me  upon  trying  this  method.  A gentleman  who 
had  loft  all  his  children  except  one  Ion  by  the  natural 
fmall-pox,  was  determined  to  have  him  inoculated. 
He  told  me  his  intention,  and  defired  I would  perfuade 
ffie  mother  and  grandmother,  &c.  of  its  propriety. 
But  that  was  impoffible.  They  were  not  to  be  per- 
fuaded,  and  either  could  not  get  the  better  of  their  fears, 
or  w ere  determined  againft  convidion.  It  was  always 
a point  with  me,  not  to  perform  the  operation  without 
the  confent  of  parties  concerned.  I therefore  advifed 
the  father,  after  giving  his  fon  a dole  or  two  of  rhu- 
barb to  go  to  a patient  who  had  the  fmall-pox,  of  a 
good  kind,  to  open  two  or  three  of  the  puftules,  tak- 
ing up  the  matter  with  a little  cotton,  and  as  foon  as  he 
came  home  to  take  his  fon  apart,  and  give  his  arm  a 
tg  t Icratch  with  a pin,  afterwards  to  rub  the  place 
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well  with  the  cotton,  and  take  no  further  notice  of  it. 
All  this  he  pundually  performed  ; and  at  the  ufual  pe- 
riod the  fmall  pox  made  their  appearance,  which  were 
of  an  exceeding  good  kind,  and  fo  mild  as  not  to  con- 
fine the  boy  an  hour  to  his  bed.  None  of  the  other 
relations  knew  but  the  difeafe  had  come  in  the  natural 
way  till  the  patient  was  well. 

We  do  not  propofe  this  as  the  only  method  in  which 
the  fmall- pox  can  be  communicated.  Experience 
teaches  us  that  it  may  be  done  various  ways  with  equal 
fuccefs.  In  Turkey,  from  whence  we  learned  the  prac- 
tice, the  women  communicate  the  difeale  to  children, 
by  opening  a bit  of  the  fkin  with  a needle,  and  putting 
into  the  wound  a little  matter  taken  from  a ripe  puftule. 
On  the  coaft  ot  Barbary  they  pafs  a thread  wet  with  the 
matter  through  the  fkin,  betw.een  the  thumb  and  fore- 
finger ; and  in  Europe  inoculation  is  generally  perform- 
ed by  making  a fmall  incifion  through  the  cuticle  of  the 
arm  or  leg  with  a lancet,  and  laying  a bit  of  thread 
wet  with  the  matter  upon  the  wound,  which  is  covered 
with  a piece  of  flicking  plafter,  and  kept  on  for  two 
or  three  days. 

Some  of  the  people  in  England  who  make  a 
of  inoculation,  only  open  one  of  the  ripe  pu  u es 
with  a lancet,  and  while  it  is  wet  with  the  matter, 
make  a flight  incifion  in  the  arm  of  the  perfon 
to  whom  they  want  to  communicate  the  difeafe  ; af- 
terwards they  clofe  up  the  wound,  and  leave  it 
without  any  other  drelfing.  It  is  likewife  done 
with  a lancet  covered  with  the  dry  matter,  but  this 
is  lefs  certain.  It  frequently  fails,  and  ought  never 
to  be  depended  upon,  unlefs  where  frefh  matter  can- 
not be  had.  i .1  • 

Indeed,  if  frefli  matter  be  applied  long  enough  to  the 

fkin,  there  is  no  occafion  for  any  wound  at  all.  Let  a 
bit  of  thread  about  half  an  inch  long,  wet  with  the  mat- 
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ter  be  immediately  applied  to  the  arm,  midway  between 
the  fhoulder  and  elbow,  and  covered  with  a piece  of 
the  common  flicking  plafler,  and  kept  on  for  eight  or 
ten  days.  This  will  feldom  fail  to  communicate  the 
difeafe.  We  mention  this  method  becaufe  many  peo- 
ple are  afraid  of  a wound ; and  doubtlefs  the  more 
eafily  the  operation  can  be  performed,  it  has  the  greater 
. chance  to  become  general.  Some  people  imagine,  that 
the  difcharge  from  a wound  leflens  the  eruption  ; but 
there  is  no  great  ftrefs  to  be  laid  upon  this  notion  : — 
Befides,  deep  wounds  often  ulcerate,  and  become 
troublefome. 

We  do  not  find  that  inoculation  is  at  all  confidered 
as  a medical  operation  in  thofe  countries  from  whence 
we  learned  it.  In  Turkey  it  is  performed  by  the  wo- 
men, and  in  the  Eaft  Indies  by  the  Brachmins  or  Priefts. 
In  this  country  the  cuftom  is  ftill  in  its  infancy  ; w^e 
make  no  doubt,  however,  but  it  will  foon  become  fo 
familiar,  that  parents  will  think  no  more  of  inoculating 
their  children,  than  at  prefent  they  do  of  giving  them 
a dofe  of  phyfic. 

No  fet  of  men  have  it  fo  much  in  their  power  to 
render  the  practice  of  inoculation  general  as  the  clergy, 
the  greatefi  oppofition  to  it  ftill  arifing  from  fome  fcru- 
ples  of  confcience,  wdiich  they  alone  can  remove.  We 
would  recommend  it  to  them  not  only  to  endeavour  to 
remove  the  religious  objections  which  weak  minds  may 
have  to  this  falutary  pradtice,  but  to  enjoin  it  as  a duty, 
and  to  point  out  the  danger  of  negledting  to  make  ule 
of  a mean  which  Providence  has  put  in  our  power  for 
faying  the  lives  of  our  offspring.  Surely  fuch  parents  as 
wilfully  negledh  the  means  of  faving  their  childrens’ 
ives,  are  as  guilty  as  thofe  who  put  them  to  death.-— 
Ve  wifli  this  matter  were  duly  weighed.  No  one 
IS  more  ready  to  make  allowance  for  human  weak- 
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nefs  and  religious  prejudices,  yet  I cannot  help  re- 
commending it,  in  the  warmeft  manner,  to  parents  to 
confider  how  great  an  injury  they  do  their  children,  by 
negleding  to  give  them  this  difeafe  in  the  early  period 
of  life. 

The  numerous  advantages  arifmg  from  the  inocula- 
tion of  the  fmall-pox,  have  been  pretty  fully^  pointed 
out  by  the  learned  Dr,  M’Kenzie  in  his  Hiftory  of 
Health.*  To  thefe  we  fhall  only  add,  that  fuch  as 
have  not  had  the  fmall-pox  in  the  early  period  of  life, 
are  not  only  rendered  unhappy,  but  likewife  in  a great 
meafure  unfit  for  iuftaining  many  of  the  moft  ufeful 
and  important  offices,  hew  people  would  choofe  even 
to  hire  a fervant  who  had  not  had  the  fmall-pox,  far 
lefs  to  purchafe  a flave  who  had  the  chance  of  dying  of 


• » Manv  and  great,  fays  this  humane  author,  are  the  dangers  attending  the  na- 
tural infeaion,  frL  all  which  the  inoculation  is  quite  fecure.  ^he  natnrd 
tion  may  invade  weak  and  diftempered  bodies,  by  no  means  prepared  for  iL  kindlr 
recention  It  may  attack  them  at  a feafon  of  the  year  either  violently  hot  or  in- 
tenfriv  cold  It  may  be  communicated  from  a fort  of  fmall-pox  impregnated  with 
;r/«n,.T;J.no/.  u m.y  lay  hold  of  p.oplo  «|»xp.aadly,  wh™  a d-g^- 
oaa  for.  i.  in.piudoi.Uy  imported  into  a mar.t.mo  pilot  .t  ma,  for^fo  n.  ^ 
after  exceffes  committed  in  luxury,  intemperance,  or  lewdnefs.  It  may  l^e^w  le 
feize  on  the  innocent  after  indifpenfable  watchings,  hard  labour,  or  neceffary  jour- 
nies  And  a tiivial  advantage,  that  all  thefe  unhappy  circumftances  can  be 
prevented  by  inoculation  ? By  inoculation  numbers  are  faved 
Lell  as  from  death.  In  the  natural  fmall-pox,  how  ofren  are  the  fineR  features, 

Tod  th  l“b..«Utulco„pl.ri.n.mlfor.bl,di,fig.r«ll 

Iv  leaves  any  ugly  marks  or  fears,  even  where  the  number  of 

have  beer^rTconfiderable.  and  the  fymptoiisby  no  means  favourab  e.  And 
otCr  grievous  complaints,  that  are  frequently  fubferv.ent  to  the  natural  fort, 

EZ.  Mor.bo  ...iJal  Doo.  no. 

terrors  that  perpetually  harrafs  perfons  who  never 

when  the  fmall-pox  is  epidemical,  entire  villages  are 

•■-f  -rSd 

rb™pr.:Cb„T.d,  wf.o,.hoy^ 

(uoh  of  ibo  0.'"'  |J'j|'°p'’g^5Vltb  Ibo  dofencfi  of  ib.i.  oibin.,  and  bo.  .0^  '"“jj"' 
commonly  perilh-  ’ 
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this  dlfeafe.  How  could  a phyfician  or  a furgeon,  who 
had  never  had  the  fmall-pox  himfelf,  attend  others  un- 
der that  malady  ? How  deplorable  is  the  fituation  of 
females,  who  arrive  at  mature  age  withont  having  had 
the  fmall-pox  ! A woman  with  child  feldom  furvives 
this  difeafe  : And  if  an  infant  happens  to  be  feized  with 
the  fmall-pox  upon  the  mother’s  breaft,  who  has  not 
had  the  difeafe  herfelf,  the  fcene  mufi:  be  diftreffing  ! 
If  fhe  continue  to  fuckle  the  child,  it  is  at  the  peril  of 
her  own  life ; and  if  the  weans  it,  in  all  probability  it 
will  perifh.  How  often  is  the  alFedionate  mother 
forced  to  leave  her  houfe,  and  abandon  her  children,  at 
-the  very  time  when  her  care  is  moft  neceflary  ? Yet 
Ihould  parental  affedion  get  the  better  of  her  fears, 
the  confequences  would  often  prove  fatal.  I have 
known  the  affedionate  mother  and  her  fucking  in- 
fant laid  in  the  fame  grave,  both  untimely  vidims 
to  this  dreadful  malady.  But  thele  are  fcenes  toO) 
Ihocking  even  to  mention.  Let  parents,  who  run  away 
with  their  children  to  avoid  the  fmall-pox,  or  who  re- 
fufe  to  inoculate  them  in  infancy,  confider  to  what  de- 
plorable fitiiations  they  may  be  reduced  by  thismiftaken 
tendernefs. 

_ As  the  fmall-pox  has  now  become  a conftitutional 
difeafe  in  mofl;  parts  of  the  known  world,  no  other 
choice  remains  but  to  render  the  malady  as  mild  as 
poflible ; this  is  the  only  manner  of  extirpation  now 
left  in  our  povver  ; and  though  it  may  feem  para- 
doxical, the  artificial  method  of  communicating  the 
ileafe,  could  it  be  rendered  univerfal,  would  amount 
to  nearly  the  fame  thing  as  rooting  it  out.  It  is  a matter 
or  Imall  confequence,  whether  a difeafe  be  entirely  ex- 
tirpated, or  rendered  fo  mild  as  neither  to  defiroy  life 
nor  hurt  the  conftitution  ; but  that  this  may  be  done 
y inoculation,  does  not  now  admit  of  a doubt.  The 
^lumbers  who  die  under  inoculation  hardly  deferve  to  be 
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named.  In  the  natural  way,  one  in  four  or  five  gene- 
rally dies  ; but  by  inoculation  not  one  of  a thoufand. 
Nay,  fome  can  boaft  of  having  inoculated  ten  thoufand 
without  the  lofs  of  a fmgle  patient ! ! ! 

I have  often  wifhed  to  fee  fome  plan  eftablifhed 
for  rendering  this  falutarj  pradice  univerfal ; but  am 
afraid  I (hall  never  be  fo  happy.  The  difficulties  in- 
deed are  many  ; yet  the  thing  is  by  no  means  im- 
pradicable.  The  aim  is  great ; no  lefs  then  faving 
the  lives  of  one- fourth  part  of  mankind.  What  ought 
not  be  attempted,  in  order  to  accompliffi  fo  defirable 
an  end  ? 

The  hrft  hep  towards  rendering  the  pradice  uniyer- 
fal,  muft  be  to  remove  the  religious  prejudices  againft 
it.  This,  as  already  obferved,  can  only  be  done  by 
the  clergy.  They  muft  not  only  recommend  it  as  a 
duty  to  others,  but  likewife  pradice  it  on  their  own 
children.  Example  will  ever  have  more  influence  than 
precept. 

The  next  thing  requifite  is  to  put  it  in  the  power 
of  all.  For  this  purpofe  we  would  recommend 
it  to  the  Faculty  to  inoculate  the  children  of  the 
poor  gratis.  It  is  hard  that  fo  ufeful  a part  of  mankind 
ffiould  by  their  poverty,  be  excluded  from  fuch  a 

benefit. 

Should  this  fail,  it  is  furely  in  the  power  ot  any 
State  to  render  the  pradice  general,  at  leaft  as  far  as 
their  dominion  extends.  We  do  not  mean,  that  it 
ought  to  be  enforced  by  a law.  1 he  beft  way  to  pro- 
mote it  would  be  to  employ  a fufficient  number  ot 
operators  at  the  public  expence,  to  inoculate  the  chi  - 
dren  of  the  poor.  This  would  only  be  neceflary  tib 
the  pradice  hj;came  general  ; afterwards  cuftom,  t re  . 
ftrongeft  of  all  laws,  would  oblige  every  individual  to  | 
inoculate  his  children  to  prevent  refledions. 
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It  may  be  objeded  to  this  fcheme,  that  the  poor 
would  refufe  to  employ  the  inoculators  : This  diffi- 
culty is  eafily  removed.  A fmall  premium,  to  enable 
mothers  to  attend  their  children  while  under  the  difeafe^ 
would  be  a fufficient  inducement ; befides,  the  fuccefs 
attending  the  operation  would  foon  banifh  all  objections 
to  it.  Even  confiderations  of  profit  would  induce  the 
poor  to  embrace  this  plan.  They  often  bring  up  their 
children  to  the  age  of  ten  or  twelve,  and  when  they 
come  to  be  ufeful,  they  are  fnatched  away  by  this  ma- 
lady, to  the  great  lofs  of  their  parents  and  detriment  of 
the  public. 

The  Britifh  legiflature  has,  of  late  years,  fhewn  great 
attention  to  the  prefervation  of  infant  lives,  by  lupport- 
ing  the  Foundling-hofpital,  &c.  But  we  will  venture 
to  fay,  if  one-tenth  part  of  the  fums  laid  out  in  fup- 
porting  that  inftitution,  had  been  beftowed  towards 
promoting  the  pracSlice  of  inoculation  of  the  fmall-pox 
among  the  poor,  that  not  only  more  ufeful  lives  had 
been  faved,  but  the  pradfice  are  now  rendered  quite 
univerfal  in  this  ifland.  It  is  nut  to  be  imagined  what 
effect  example  and  a little  money  will  have  upon  the 
poor ; yet,  if  left  to  themfelves,  they  would  go  on 
for  ever  in  the  old  way,  without  thinking  of  any  im- 
provement. We  only  mean  this  as  a hint  to  the  hu- 
mane and  public- fpirited.  Should  fuch  a fcheme  be 
approved,  a proper  plan  might  eafily  be  laid  down  for 
the  execution  of  it. 

But  as  public  plans  are  very  difficult  to  bring  about, 
and  often  by  the  felfifh  views  or  mifcondudl:  of  thofe 
entrufted  with  the  execution  of  them,  fail  of  anfwer- 
ing  the  noble  purpofes  for  which  they  were  defigned  ; 
vve  fhall  therefore  point  out  fome  other  methods  by 
v;hich  the  benefits  of  inoculation  may  be  extended  to 
the  poor. 
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There  is  no  doubt  but  inoculators  will  daily  become 
more  numerous.  We  would  therefore  have  every 
parifli  in  Britain  to  allow  one  of  them  a fmall  annual 
falary  for  inoculating  all  the  children  of  the  parifli  at  a 
proper  age,  This  might  be  done  at  a very  trifling  ex- 
pcnce,  and  it  would  put  it  in  the  power  of  all  to  enjoy 
the  benefit  of  this  falutary  invention. 

Two  things  chiefly  operate  to  prevent  the  progrefs  j 
of  inoculation.  The  one  is  a wifh  to  put  the  evil  day  I 
as  far  off  as  polfible.  This  is  a principle  of  our  nature,  | 
and  as  inoculation  feems  rather  to  be  anticipating  a fu-  1 
ture  evil,  it  is  no  wonder  mankind  are  fo  averfe  to  it. 
But  this  objedion  is  fufliciently  anfwered  by  the  fuc- 
cefs.  Who  in  his  fenfes  would  not  prefer  a leffer  evil 
to-day  to  a greater  to-morrow,  provided  they  were  j 
~ equally  certain  ? | 

The  other  obftacle  is  the  fear  of  refledions.  This  i 
has  very  great  weight  with  the  bulk  of  mankind,  j 
Should  the  child  die,  they  think  the  world  would  blame  | 
them.  This  they  cannot  bear.  Here  lies  the  difficulty  i 
which  pinches,  and  till  that  be  removed,  inoculation  I 
will  make  but  fmall  progrefs.  Nothing,  however,  i 
can  remove  it  but  cuftoin.  Make  the  pradice  fafliion-  i 
able,  and  all  objedions  will  foon  vanifh.  It  is  fafliion  i 
alone  that  has  led  the  multitude  fince  the  beginning  of  ! 
the  world,  and  wdll  lead  them  to  the  end.  We  muft  i 
therefore  call  upon  the  more  enlightened  part  of  man-  : 
kind  to  fet  a pattern  to  the  reft.  Their  example,  . 
though  it  may  for  fometime  meet  Vvdth  oppofition,  | 
will  at  length  prevail. 

I am  aware  of  an  objedion  to  this  pradice  from  the 
expence  wdth  which  it  may  be  attended ; this  is  eafily 
obviated.  We  do  not  mean  that  every  parifh  ought  to 
employ  a Sutton  or  a Dimfdale  as  inoculators.  Thefe 
have,  by  their  luccefs,  already  recommended  them- 
feives  to  crowned  heads,  and  are  beyond  the  vulgar 
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reach ; but  have  not  others  an  equal  chance  to  fucceed  ? 
They  certainly  have.  Let  them  make  the  fame  trial, 
and  the  difficulties  will  foon  vanifh.  I’here  is  not  a 
parifh,  and  hardly  a village  in  Britain,  deftitute  of  fome 
perlon  who  can  bleed.  But  this  is  a far  more  difficult 
operation,  and  requires  both  more  fkill  and  dexterity 
than  inoculation. 

The  perfons  to  whom  we  would  chiefly  recommend 
the  performance  of  this  operation  are  the  clergy.  Moft 
of  them  know  fomething  of  medicine,  almofl:  all  of 
them  bleed,  and  can  order  a purge,  which  are  all  the 
qualifications  neceflary  for  the  pradiice  of  inoculation. 
The  prieffs  among  the  lefs  enlightened  Indians  perform 
this  office,  and  why  fhould  a chriftian  teacher  think 
himfelf  above  it  ? Surely  the  bodies  of  men,  as  well  as 
their  fouls,  merit  a part  of  the  pallor’s  care ; at  leaft  the 
greateft  Teacher  who  ever  appeared  among  men  feems 
to  have  thought  fo. 

Should  all  other  methods  fail,  we  would  recommend 
it  to  parents  to  perform  the  operation  themfelves.  Let 
them  take  any  method  of  communicating  the  difeafe 
they  pleafe,  provided  the  fubjedf  be  healthy,  and  of  a 
proper  age,  they  will  feldom  fail  to  fucceed  to  their 
'vifh.  I have  known  many  inftances  of  parents  per- 
forming the  operation,  and  never  fo  much  as  heard  of 
one  bad  confequence.  A planter  in  one  of  the  Weft 
India  iflands  is  faid  to  have  inoculated,  with  his  own 
hand,  in  one  year,  300  of  his  flaves,  who,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  warmth  of  the  climate,  and  other  unfa- 
vourable circumftances,  all  did  well.  Common  me- 
chanics have  often,  to  my  knowledge,  performed  the 
operation  with  as  good  fuccefs  as  phyficians.  We  do 
not,  however,  mean  to  difcourage  thofe  who  have  it 
in  their  power  from  employing  people  of  fkill  to  ino- 
culate their  children,  and  attend  them  while  under  the 
difeafe,  but  only  to  Ihew,  that  where  fuch  carmot  be 
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had,  the  operation  ought  not  upon  that  account  to  be 
negledted. 

Inftead  of  multiplying  arguments  to  recommend  this 
practice,  I fhah  juft  beg  leave  to  mention  the  method 
which  I took  with  my  own  Ion,  then  an  only  child. 
After  giving  him  two  gentle  purges  I ordered  the  nurfe 
to  take  a bit  of  thread  which  had  been  previoufly  et 
with  frefh  matter  from  a pock,  and  to  lay  it  upon  his 
arm,  covering  it  with  a piece  of  fticking  plafter.  This 
ftaid  on  fix  or  feven  da)  s,  till  it  was  rubbed  off  by  acci- 
dent. At  the  ufual  time  the  fmall-pox  made  their  ap- 
pearance, and  were  exceedingly  favourable.  Sure  this, 
which  is  all  that  is  generally  neceffary,  may  be  done 
without  any  {kill  in  medicine. 

The  fpring  and  autumn  have  been  ufually  reckoned 
the  moft  proper  feafons  for  inoculation,  on  account  of 
the  weather  being  then  moft  temperate ; but  it  ought 
to  be  confidered  that  thefe  are  generally  the  moft 
unhealthy  feafons  of  the  whole  year.  Undoubtedly 
the  beft  preparation  for  the  difeafe  is  a previous  good 
ftate  of  health.  I have  always  obferved,  that  children 
in  particular  are  more  lickly  towards  the  end  of 
fpring  and  beginning  of  fummer,  than  at  any  other 
time  of  the  year.  On  this  account,  I would  pro- 
pofe  the  beginning  of  winter  as  the  moft  proper 
feafon  for  inoculation  ; though,  on  every  other  con- 
fideration,  the  fpring  or  autumn  would  feem  to  be 
preferable. 

The  moft  proper  age  for  inoculation  is  betwixt  three 
and  five.  Many  difagreeable  circuraftances  attend  ino- 
sculating children  looner,  which  we  have  not  time  to  en-  | 
umerate.  Neither  Ihould  the  operation  be  too  long  de-  ( 
layed.  When  the  fibres  begin  to  grow  rigid,  and  chil-  I 
dren  make  life  of  groffer  food,  the  Imall-pox  become  i 
more  dangerous. 
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Children  who  have  conftitutional  difeafes,  muft  never- 
thelels  be  inoculated.  It  will  often  mend  the  habit  of 
body ; but  it  ought  to  be  performed  at  a time  when 
they  are  moft  healthy.  Accidental  dileafes  fliould  al- 
ways be  removed  before  inoculation. 

It  is  generally  thought  neceflary  to  regulate  the  diet 
for  fome  time  before  the  difeafe  be  communicated. — 
In  children,  however,  great  alteration  in  diet  is  feldom 
neceflary,  their  food  being  commonly  of  the  moft  Am- 
ple and  wholefome  kind  ; as  milk,  water-pap,  weak 
broths,  bread,  light  pudding,  mild  roots,  and  white 
meats. 

But  children  who  have  been  accuftomed  to  a 
hotter  diet,  who  are  of  a grofs  habit,  or  abound  with 
bad  humours,  ought  to  be  put  upon  a fpare  diet  be- 
fore they  be  inoculated.  Their  food  flhould  be  of  a 
light  cooling  nature  ; and  their  drink  whey,  butter- 
milk, and  fuch  like. 

We  would  recommend  no  other  medicinal  prepa- 
ration, but  two  or  three  mild  purges,  which  ought 

to  be  fuited  to  the  age  and  ftrength  of  the  patient. 

it  is  no  doubt  poflible  by  purgative  and  mercurial 
medicines,  and  a very  cool  regimen  to  leffen  the 
eruption  ; but  it  feldom  happens,  that  the  eruption  by 
inoculation  proves  too  great;  and  we  have  always 
obferved,  that  thole  children  who  had  a pretty  free 
eruption,  and  where  the  pox  filled  well,  enjoyed  the 
heft  health  afterwards. 

The  regimen  during  the  difeafe  muft  be  the  fame 
as  under  the  natural  fmall-pox.  The  patient  muft  be 
kept  cool,  his  diet  muft  be  light,  and  his  drink  weak 
and  diluting,^  &c.  Should  any  bad  fymptoms  ap- 
pear, which  is  feldom  the  cafe,  they  muft  be  treated 
^ the  fame  way  as  directed  in  the  natural  fmall-pox. 

I urging  is  not  lefs  neceflary  after  the  fmall-pox  by  in- 
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oculatlon,  than  in  the  natural  way,  and  ought  by  n©* 
means  to  be  negle£ted. 


CHAR  XXVI. 

OF  THE  COW-POX. 

danger  of  the  fmall-pox  has  for  feveral 
years  paft,  been  confiderably  diminifhed,  byi 
the  pradice  of  inoculation,  which  has  rendered  the 
difeafe  more  mild  and  gentle ; but,  by  a fortunate  dif- 
covery  it  is  now  found,  that  this  dangerous  and  loath- 
fome  difeafe  may  be  entirely  eradicated.  For  this  no- 
ble dilcovery,  the  world  is  indebted  to  Dr.  j£  nner  of 
Berkley,  Gloucefterfhire,  who  conceived  the  important 
idea,  that,  by  fubftituting  the  inoculation  of  the  cow- 
pox  for  that  of  the  fmall-pox,  the  latter  difeafe  might 
be  entirely  annihilated.  The  follovydng  are  the  leading 
fads  concerning  it : 

In  feveral  parts  of  England,  cows  are  fubjed  to  an 
eruptive  diforder,  which  appears  on  their  udders  and  | 
nipples  in  the  form  of  irregular  puftules,  of  a blueifh  or  : 
livid  colour,  and  are  forrounded  by  an  eryfipelatous . 
inflammation.  Thefe  puftules  contain  a thin,  watery,  [ 
and  fharp  fluid,  which  are  very  apt  to  degenerate  into  1 
deep  corroding  ulcers,  which,  as  the  cow  dodors  term  | 
it,  eat  into  the JieJh,  and  conftantly  difeharge  a matter, ' 
which,  for  the  moft  part,  increafes  in  thicknefs,  and  i 
hardens  at  laft  info  a fcab.  Thtfe  affedions,  how-  ' 
ever,  are  commonly  local,  but  fometimes  the  animal 
becomes  indifpofed,  lofes  her  appetite,  and  gives  left 
milk  than  ufual. 
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Perfons  employed  in  milking  the  cows  afFefted  with 
this  complaint,  are  often  attacked  with  enflamed  fpots 
on  their  hands  and  wrifts,  but  particularly  on  the  joints 
of  their  fingers,  which  aflume  the  appearance  of  fmall 
vefications,  produced  by  a burn,  of  a blueiQi  colour, 
deprelfed  in  the  middle,  with  an  enflamed  circular  mar- 
gin. In  confequence  of  the  matter  being  abforbed,  tu- 
mors appear  in  each  arm-pit,  the  fyftera  becomes  af> 
fe£led,  the  pulfe  is  quickened,  and  pains  in  the  head, 
loins,  and  back,  with  vomiting,  come  on,  which  are 
fometimes  attended  with  a flight  delirium. 

Thefe  fymptoms,  varying  in  their  degrees  of  vio- 
lence, continue  for  three  or  four  days,  when  they  ge- 
nerally abate,  leaving  ill-conditioned  ulcerated  fores 
about  the  hands,  which  heal  with  difficulty.  The  lips, 
noftrils,  eye-lids,  are  likewife  fometimes  affedted  with 
fores,  in  confequence  of  being  heedlefsly  rubbed  with 
the  patient’s  infedted  fingers.  This  is  the  courfe  which 
the  cafual  cow-pox  generally  runs  ; it  is  never  fatal ; 
and  the  local  affection,  though  fometimes  troublefome, 
generally  yields  to  proper  management.  With  refpedt 
to  the  origin  of  this  difeafe  in  the  cow.  Dr.  Jenner  in- 
forms us,  that  he  has  traced  its  fource  to  that  inflamma- 
tory fwelling  in  the  heels  of  horfes,  called  the  grease^ 
which  generates  a veryacridandirritatingmatter,  capable 
of  producing  ulceration  wherever  it  is  applied.  This 
matter,  he  fuppofes,  is  conveyed  to  the  cow  by  the 
men-fervants  incautioufly  milking  the  cows,  after  ap- 
plying the  dreflings  to  the  heels  of  the  horfes,  and  not 
being  fufficiently  careful  in  wafliing  the  infectious  mat- 
ter from  their  hands.  This  opinion  is  prevalent  in 
feveral  of  the  counties  where  the  difeafe  is  common  ; 
and  it  has  been  obferved,  that  the  greafe  generally  pre- 
cedes the  cow-pox.  But  this  opinion  requires  further 
experiments  and  obfervations. 
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^ Having  hitherto  detailed  the  appearance  which  thU 
diforder  alTumes  in  the,  cow,  and  in  thofe  who  receive, 
it  from  milking  the  cows,  our  attention  will  now  be 
diredled  to  the  inoculated  pox,  which  claims  our  parti- 
cular attention,  as  it  is  not  only  a prefervative  againft. 
the  fnaall-pox  like  the  other,  but  alfo  from  its  always 
rendering  the  difeafe  milder.  The  following  are  the 
ufual  fymptoms  which  it  exhibits  : About  the  third 

day  after  the  infertion  of  the  vaccine  matter,  a fmall 
enfiamed  red  fpot  is  diftindly  obferved  at  the  place 
where  the  pundure  was  made.  This  continues 
to  fpread,  hardens,  and  appears  in  the  form  of  a 
circular  tumor,  fomewhat  elevated  above  the  level  of 
the  fkin.  A fpeck  is  -obferved  about  the  fixth  day, 
arifing  from  a fmall  quantity  of  fluid,  which  increaf- 
ing,  the  puftule  continues  to  enlarge  till  the  tenth 
day  j it  is  now  diftindly  circumfcribed,  the  edges 
are  elevated,  and  the  middle  depreflhd.  About  the 
eighth  day  the  derangement  of  the  fyftem  becomes  ap- 
parent, preceded  commonly  by  pain  in  the  puftule  and 
arm-pit. 

The  fymptoms  are,  laffitude,  fhiverings,  head-ach, 
and  pain  in  the  limbs,  with  an  increafed  quicknefs  in 
the  pulfe ; this  flight  indifpofition  continues  for  a day 
or  two,  and  then  goes  off ; during  the  continuance  of 
the  fymptoms,  the  puftule  becomes  encircled  with  ery- 
fipelatous  inflammation  of  more  than  one  inch  in 
breadth  ; and  this  points  out  the  affedion  of  the  fyf- 
tem,  which  either  precedes  or  accompanies  this  appear- 
ance. The  fluid  in  the  puftule  now  begins  to  dry  up, 
and  a hard  brown  fcab  appears  upon  its  furfacc,  which, 
after  remaining  a week  or  two,  falls  off,  leaving  the 
part  beneath  perfedly  found  ; while  the  fluid  is  drying 
up,  the  colonr  of  the  inflammation  becomes  lefs  bright, 
and  in  a day  or  two  wholly  difappears.  This  is  the 
common  courfe  of  the  inoculated  cow-pox.  The 
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mlldnefs  of  this  difeafe  renders  medical  afliftance  ge- 
nerally unneceffary : In  adults  where  the  attendant 

febrile  affedion  rifes  to  any  height,  a purge  of  Glau- 
ber falts  is  commonly  fufficient ; when  the  local  in- 
flammation runs  very  high,  and  occafions  conlider- 
able  uneafinefs,  bathing  the  part  with  vinegar  and 
water,  or  a folution  of  fugar  of  lead  in  water,  are  ge- 
nerally fufficient.  It  is  of  confiderable  importance  to  at- 
tend to  the  nature  of  the  matter  with  which  the  pa- 
tient is  inoculated,  as  great  inconvenience  may  arife 
from  inattention  in  this  particular.  Hence,  we  ffiould 
be  cautious  not  to  inoculate  with  matter,  which,  though 
originally  polTeffing  the  fpecific  virus,  has  fuffered  de- 
compofition,  and  thereby  loft  its  adivity,  nor  from  an 
ulcer  in  an  advanced  ftage,  alihough  the  ulcer  arofe 
from  a true  cow-pock. 

The  moft  eligible  time  for  taking  the  cow-pox 
matter  is,  from  the  fixth  day,  when  the ' formation 
of  fluid  commences  to  the  tenth,  when  it  begins  to 
dry  up.  The  method  of  performing  the  inoculation 
is  thus  accurately  defcribed  by  Dr.  Woodville : “ The 
lancet  fhould  be  held  nearly  at  a right  angle  with 
the  fkin,  in  order  that  the  infedious  fluid  may  gra- 
vitate to  the  point  of  the  inftrument,  which,  in  this 
diredion,  fhould  be  made  to  fcratch  the  cuticle  repeat- 
edly; until  it  reach  the  true  fkin,  and  become  tinged 
with  blood.” 

The  following  are  the  arguments  which  have  been 
urged  in  favour  of  inoculation  with  the  cow-pox,  over 
that  with  the  fmall-pox. 

\st.  Of  above  4000  perfons,  who  have  had  the  ino- 
culated cow-pox,  only  one  has  died,  and  there  is  good 
ground  for  believing,  that  the  proportionable  mortality 
w'ill  be  even  lefs  than  here  ftatcd. 
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^dly>  Not  a Tingle  well-authenticated  cafe  has  been 
produced,  among  more  than  2000  of  the  above  per- 
fons  who  had  the  inoculated  vaccine  or  cow  pox,  and 
who  were  afterwards  inoculated  for  the  fmall-pox,  of 
this  difeafe  being  fubfequently  taken  ; although  many 
of  them  w^ere  alfo  expofed  to  the  infedious  effluvia  of 
the  natural  fmall-pox  ; and  traditionally,  this  fact  has 
been  eftablifhed  time  immemorial,  with  regard  to  the 
cafual  cow-pox. 

Sdly,  It  may  be  fafely  affirmed  that  the  inoculated 
cow-pox  is  generally  a much  {lighter  difeafe  than  the 
inoculated  fmall-pox  ; and  that  the  proportion  of  feven 
cafes  in  the  latter,  is  to  the  former  as  at  leaft  ten  to 
one. 

\thly.  It  does  not  appear,  that  the  genuine  vaccine- 
pock  can  be  propagated  like  the  fmall-pox  by  effluvia 
from  perfons  labouring  under  it.  Hence  it  the  vac- 
cine inoculation  fhould  be  univerfally  inftituted  in- 
place  of  the  fmall-pox,  it  is  reafonable  to  conclude, 
that  this  mod;  loathfome  and  fatal  malady  will  be  ex- 
tinguifhed,  and  like  the  fweafmg  ficknefs,  plague,  cer- 
tain kinds  of  leprofy,  &c.  be  known  in  this  countrr 
only  by  name. 

bthly.  It  does  not  appear,  that  the  vaccine  poifon, 
like  that  of  the  fmall-pox,  can  be  conveyed  fo  as  to  pro- 
duce the  difeafe  indiredly  from  difeafed  perfons,  by 
adhering  to  clothes,  furniture,  bedding,  letters,  &c. — 
Hence,  no  danger  of  its  propagation  in  thefe  channels 
is  to  be  apprehended  from  the  univerfal  pradice  of  the 
inoculation  of  the  cow-pox. 

Qthly.  It  has  been  found,  that  a perfon  whofe 
conditution  has  dilfindly  undergone  the  vaccine  dif- 
eafe, is  in  future  iinfufceptible  of  the  fame  difeafe. — 
Hence,  no  objedion  can  be  made  to  the  new  inocu- 
lation as  was  once  urged,  on  account  of  its  being 
believed,  that  by  the  commutation  of  the  fmall-pox 
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for  the  vaccine-pock,  an  eruptive  difeafe  would  be  in- 
troduced, to  which  the  fame  perfon  would  be  repeated- 
ly liable. 

*lthly.  It  does  not  appear,  that  thofe  who  have 
already  gone  through  the  fmall-pox  are  fufceptible 
of  the  vaccine  difeafe.  Hence,  no  objedtion  can 
be  urged  on  the  fcore  of  perfons  who  have  already 
gone  through  the  fmall-pox  being  liable  to  a new 
infedlious  difeafe,  by  the  introduction  of  the  vaccine 
inoculation. 

"^thly.  Experience  (hows,  that  there  is  no  reafon 
to  apprehend  the  fmalleft  chance  of  deformities  of  the 
fkin  from  the  vaccine  inoculation. 

Lastly.  The  extenfive  pradtice  of  the  vaccine  inocu- 
lation does  not  (hew,  that  any  other  difeafe  will  be 
fubfequently  excited  ; nor  is  it  the  leaft  valuable  cha- 
raCteriftic  of  the  cow-pox,  that  no  fcrophulas  fwellings 
of  the  glands,  of  the  neck,  or  other  fcrophulous  affec- 
tions, have  been  known  to  follow.  Hei^ce,  perhaps, 
by  the  more  general  extention  of  the  vaccine  inoculation 
with  the  fmall-pox,  it  will  extirminate  another  loath- 
fome  diftemper,  in  its  ultimate  effeCts  no  lefs  fatal,  and 
from  its  fuppofed  hereditary  nature,  infinitely  more 
dreaded  than  the  fmall-pox. 

On  a review  of  thefe  arguments,  founded  on  faCts, 
there  remains  no  doubt,  but  that  the  vaccine  inocu- 
lation will  foon  wholly  fupercede  and  banifli  the  va- 
riolous. Could  parents  lay  afide  their  fuperfiitious 
prejudices,  and  inoculate  their  children  with  the  vac- 
cine pock,  foon  after  birth,  the  fmall-pox  might  foon 
peedily  be  banifiied,  many  valuable  lives  preferved, 
and  others  freed  from  the  fcrophula,  which  the  fmall- 
pox  often  excites  in  habits  where  no  pre-dlfpofition  to 
it  exifted  before.  The  general  introduction  of  this  fpe- 
cies  of  inoculation  throughout  both  the  Army  and 
Navy,  and  its  extention  in  France,  Germany,  and 
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other  parts  of  the  Continent,  fully  confirm,  its  value  and 
efficacy,  and  give  us  reafon  to  hope,  that  it  will  ffiortly 
be  adopted  by  every  nation  with  whom  we  have  the 
leaft  communication. 


C H A P.  XXVII. 

* 

OF  THE  CHICKEN-POX. 

rilHE  Chicken-Pox,  or  varecella,  as  it  is  called 
by  phyficians,  is  fo  very  flighty  and  is  attend- 
ed with  lo  little  danger,  that  it  would  not  merit  any 
notice,  were  it  not  apt  to  be  confounded  with  the 
fm^ll-pox  ; and  thus  give  occafion  to  an  opinion  that  a 
perfon  might  have  the  Imall-pox  twice  in  his  life ; 
or^  they  are  apt  to  deceive  into  a falfe  fecurity,  thofe 
who  have  never  had  the  fmall-pox,  and  make  them  be- 
lieve they  ^re  fafe,  when  in  reality 'they  are  not;  and 
thus  negle(St  the  ufe  of  that  excellent  preventative,  the 
cow-pox. 

SYMPTOMS. — The  charaderiftic  fymptoms  of  this 
difeafe  are,  inflammatory  fever,  pimples  breaking 
out  after  Ihort  and  flight  fever,  which  run  into  puf- 
tules,  like  thofe  of  the  fmall-pox,  but  feldom  fuppu- 
rate  ; in  a few  days  ending  in  crufts,  without  leaving 
any  fear. 

On  the  firft  day  of  the  eruption  of  the  pimples,  they 
are  reddilh  ; on  a fecond  day,  a very  fmall  bladder, 
about  the  fize  of  a millet-feed,  appears  at  the  top  of  moft 
of  them  ; this  is  fometimes  full  of  a watery  and  colour- 
lefs,  fometimes  of  a yellovvifti  liquor.  On  the  fecond, 
or,  at  the  furtheft,  on  the  third  day,  as  many  of  thefe 
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pocks  as  are  not  broken  feem  arrived  at  their  full  matu- 
rity, and  thofe  that  are  fulleft  of  that  yellowifh  liquor 
very  much  refemble  what  the  genuine  fmall-pox  are 
on  the  fifth  or  fixth  day,  efpecially  when  there  hap- 
pens to  be  a larger  fpace  than  ordinary  occupied  by  the 
fluid  matter.  It  happens  to  mofi;  of  them,  either  on 
the  firft  day  that  this  little  bladder  arifes,  or  on  the  day 
after,  that  its  tender  cuticle  is  burft  by  the  accidental 
rubbing  of  the  clothes,  or  by  the  patient’s  hands,  to 
allay  the  itching  which  attends  this  eruption.  A thin 
fcab  is  then  formed  at  the  top  of  the  pock,  and' the  fwel- 
ling  of  the  other  parts  abates,  without  its  ever  being 
changed  into  pus,  as  ;n  the  fmall-pox. 

On  the  fifth  day  of  the  eruption,  they  are  almoft  all 
dried,  and  covered  with  a flight  cruft.  The  inflamma- 
tion of  thefe  pocks  is  very  fmall,  and  their  contents  do 
not  feem  to  be  owing  to  fuppuration  as  ip  the  fipall- 
pox,  but  rather  lo  what  is  extravafited  under  the 
cuticle,  by  the  ferous'veflTels  of  the  fkin,  as  in  a com- 
mon blifter. 

The  patients  fcarce  fuffer  any  thing  throughout  the 
whole  progrefs  of  this  illnefs,  except  fome  languidnefs 
of  ftrength,  fpirits,  and  appetite. 

The  principal  marks  by  which  the  chicken-pox  may 
be  diftinguiftied  from,  the  fmall-pox,  are  : 

\st.  The  appearance  on  the  fecond  or  third  day  from 
the  eruption,  of  that  veficle,  full. of  ferum  upon  the  top 
of  the  pock. 

"2.d.  The  cruft,  which  covers  the  pocks  on  the  fifth 
day  ; at  which  lime  thofe  of  the  fmall  pox  are  not  at 
the  height  of  their  fuppuration. 

CURE. — In  general,  it  is  only  necelTary  to  make  ufe 
of  a fpare  regimen,  on  the  appearance  of  the  eruption, 
and  to  give  a purge  afterwards  ; but  fhould  the  iebrile 
fyrnptoms  run  high,  which  is  feldom  the  cafe,  it  may 
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be  then  advifeable  to  make  the  patient  take  fmall  doles 
of  tartarized  antimony,  with  faline  draughts,  and  keep 
the  body  open  with  gentle  laxatives. 


CHAP,  xxviir.  ' 
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meafles  appeared  in  Europe  about  the  fame  i 
time  with  the  fmall- pox,  and  have  a great 
affinity  to  that  difeafe.  They  both  came  from  the 
Eafi:,  are  both  infediious,  and  feldom  attack  peo- 
ple more  than  once.  The  meafles  are  moft;  com- 
mon in  the  fpring  feafon,  and  generally  difappear  in 
fummer.  The  difeafe  itfelf  when  properly  managed, 
feldom  proves  fatal ; but  its  confequences  are  often  very 
trcublefome. 

CAUSE. — This  difeafe,  like  the  fmall-pox,  pro- 
ceeds from  infedion,  and  is  more  or  lefs  dangerous  ac- 
cording to  the  conftitution  of  the  patient,  the  feafon  of 
the  year,  the  climate,  &c. 

SYMPTOMS.— The  meafles,  like  other  fevers,  are 
preceded  by  alternate  fits  of  heat  and  cold,  with  lick- 
nefs  and  lofs  of  appetite.  The  tongue  is  white,  but 
generally  moift.  There  is  a fhort  cough,  a heavinefs  i 
of  the  head  and  eyes,  drowfinefs,  and  a running  at  the 
nofe.  Sometimes  indeed  the  cough  does  not  come  be-  i 
fore  the  eruption  has  appeared.  The  eye-lids  frequent- 
ly fwell  fo  as  to  occafion  blindnefs.  The  patient  gene- 

• The  charaderiftic  ftmptomx  of  the  meafles  are,  infecMous  inflammatory  fever,  j 
with  fneezing,  defluxion  of  thin  humour  from  the  eyes,  dry  and  hoarfe  cough;  on  I 
the  fourth  day,  or  a little  later,  fmall  cluftenng  pimples,  hardly  elevated, break  out ; | 

and  after  three  days  go  away  in  a fmall  mealy  difquamation. 
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Tally  complains  of  his  throat ; and  a vomiting  or  loofe- 
nefs  often  precedes  the  eruption.  The  ftools  in  chil- 
dren are  commonly  greenifh  ; they  complain  of  an 
itching  of  the  fkin,  and  are  remarkbly  peevifh^ — 
Bleeding  at  the  nofe  is  common,  both  before  and  in  the 
progrefs  of  the  difeafe. 

About  the  fourth  day,  fmall  fpots,  refembling  flea- 
bites,  appear,  firft  upon  the  face,  then  upon  the  breaft 
and  afterwards  upon  the  extremities:  Thefe  maybe  dif- 
tinguifhed  from  the  fmaJl-pox  by  their  fcarcely  riling 
above  the  fkin.  The  fever,  cough,  and  difficulty  of 
breathing,  inftead  of  being  removed  by  the  eruption,  as 
in  the  fmall-pox,  are  rather  increafed  j but  the  vomit- 
ing generally  ceafes. 

About  the  fixth  or  feventh  day  from  the  time  of 
fickening,  the  meafles  begin  to  turn  pale  on  the  face, 
and  afterwards  on  the  body  ; fo  that  by  the  ninth  day 
they  entirely  difappear.  The  fever,  however,  and  diffi- 
culty of  breathing,  often  contiwue,  efpecially  if  the 
patient  has  been  kept  upon  too  hot  a regimen.  Pe- 
techia, or  purple  fpots,  may  likewife  be  occafioned 
by  this  error. 

A violent  loofenels  fometimes  fucceeds  the  meafles  ; 
in  which  cafe  the  patient  s life  is  in  imminent  danger. 

Such  as  die  of  the  meafles  generally  expire  about 
the  ninth  day  from  the  invafion,  and  are  commonly 
carried  off  by  a peripneumony,  or  inflammation  of  the 
lungs. 

The  moft  favourable Tymptoms  are  a,  moderate 
loofenefs,  a moift  fkin,  and  a plentiful  difcharge  of 
urine. 

^ \Vhen  the  eruption  fuddenly  falls  in,  and  the  patient 
IS  feized  with  a delirium,  he  is  in  the  greateft  damrer. 
f the  meafles  turn  too  foon  of  a pale  colour,  it  is  an 
unfavourable  fymptom,  as  are  alfo  great  weaknefs,  vo- 
nuting,  restlefsnefs,  and  difficulty  of  fwallowing.  Pur.. 
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pie  or  black  fpots  appearing  among  the  meafiep,  arc 
very  unfavourable.  When  a continual  cough,  with 
hoarfenefs  fucceeds  the  difeafe,  there  is  reafon  to  fuf- 
pefl  an  approaching  confiimption  of  the  lungs. 

Our  bufmefs  in  this  difeafe  is  to  alTift  nature  by  pro-  I 
per  cordials,  in  throwing  out  the  morbific  matter,  if  her  j 
efforts  be  too  languid  ; but  when  they  are  too  violent, 
they  muft  be  reftraintd  by  evacuations,  and  cool  di-  i 
luting  liquors,  &c.  We  ought  likewife  to  endeavour  j 
to  appeafe  the  moft  urgent  fymptoms,  as  the  cough,  | 
reftlefsnefs,  and  difficulty  of  breathing. 

REGIMEN. — The  cool  regimen  is  neceffary  here  as 
w'ell  as  in  the  frnall-pox.  The  food  too  muft  be  light, 

, and' the  drink  diluting.  Acids,  however,  do  not  anfwer 
fo  well  here  as  in  the  fmall  *pox,  as  they  tend  to  exaf- 
perate  the  cough.  Small-beer  likewile,  though  a good 
drink  in  the  fmall-pox,  is  here  improper.  The  moft  | 
fuitable  liquors  are  decodlions  of  liquorice  with  marfh- 
mallow  roots  and  farfaparilla,  infufions  of  linfeed,  or  of 
the  flowers  of  elder,  balm-tea,  clarified  whey,  barley- 
water,  and  fuch  like.  Thefe,  if  the  belly  be  bound, 
may  be  fweetened  wdth  honey  ; or,  if  that  Ihould  dif- 
agree  with  the  ftomach,  a little  manna  may  occafionally 
be  added  to  them,  ‘ 

MEDICINE. — The  meafles  being  an  inflamma- 
tory difeafe,  w ithout  any  critical  difcharge  of  matter,  ! 
as  in  the  fmall  pox,  bleeding  is  commonly  neceffiary,  | 
efpecially  wdien  the  fever  runs  high,  with  difficulty  of  I 
breathing,,  and  great  oppreffion  of  the  breaft.  But  I 
if  the  difeafe  be  of  a mild  kind,  bleeding  may  be  I 

omitted.  ^ 

Bathing  the  feet  and  legs  frequently  in  luke-wann 
water,  both  tends  to  abate  the  violence  of  the  fever, 
and  to  promote  the  eruption. 

The  patient  is  often  greatly  relieved  by  vomiting. 
When  there  is  a tendency  this  way,  it  ought  not  to  be 
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(lopped,  but  encouraged  by  drinking  hike- warm  water, 
or  weak  camomile  tea. 

When  the  cough  is  very  troublefome,  with  drynefs 
of  the  throat,  and  difficulty  of  breathing,  the  patient 
may  hold  his  head  over  the  fteam  of  warm  water,  and 
draw  the  fteam  into  his  lungs. 

He  may  likewife  lick  a little  fpermaceti  and  fugar- 
candy  pounded  together,  or  take  now  and  then  a fpoon- 
ful  of  the  oil  of  fweet  almonds,  u ith  fugar-candy  dif- 
folved  in  it.  Thefe  will  foften  the  throat,  and  relieve 
the  tickling  cough. 

In  cafe  the  meafles  ffiould  fuddenly  difappear,  it  will 
be  neceflary  to  purfue  the  fame  method  which  we  have 
recommended  when  the  fmall-pox  recede.  The  pa- 
tient muft  be  lupported  with  wine  and  cordials.  Blif- 
tering  plafters  muft  be  applied  to  the  legs  and  arms, 
and  the  body  rubbed  all  over  with  warm  flannels. — 
Warm  poultices  may  likewife  be  applied  to  the  feet 
and  palms  of  the  hands. 

When  purple  or  black  fpots  appear,  the  patient’s 
drink  ffiould  be  ffiarpened  with  fpirits  of  vitriol : and  if 
the  putrid  fymptom's  increafe,  the  Peruvian  bark  muft 
be  adminiftered  in  the  fame  manner  as  directed  in  the 
fmall-pox. 

Opiates  are  fometimes  necelTary,  but  ffiould  never 
be  given  except  in  cafes  of  extreme  reftleflhefs,  a 
violent  loofenefs,  or  when  the  cough  is  very  trouble- 
fome. For  children,  the  fyrup  of  poppies  is  fuffi- 

cient.  A tea-fpoonful  or  two  may  be  occafionally 

given,  according  to  the  patient’s  age,  or  the  violence 
of  the  fymptoms. 

After  the  mealies  are  gone  off,  it  is  generally  pro- 
per to  give  the  patient  a dofe  or  two  of  phyfic.  This 
may  be  conducted  in  the  lame  manner  as  directed  in 
the  fmall-pox. 
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If  a violent  loofenefs  fucceeds  the  meafles,  it  may  be 
checked  by  taking  for  fome  days  a gentle  dofe  of  rhu-  i 
barb  in  the  morning,  and  an  opiate  over  night  ; but  if  I 
thefe  do  not  remove  it,  bleeding  will  feldbm  fail  to  i 
have  that  effe<3:.  | 

Patients  recovering  after  the  meafles  fhould  be  very  ' 
careful  M’hat  they  eat  or  drink.  Their  food,  for  fome 
time,  ought  to  be  light,  and  in  fmall  quantities,  and 
their  drink  diluting, and  rather  of  an  opening  nature; 
as  butter-milk,  whey,  and  fuch  like.  They  ought  alfo 
to  bew'are  of  expofing  themfelves  too  foon  to  the  cold 
air,  left  a fufiocating  catarrh,  an  afthma,  or  a confump- 
tion  of  the  lungs  fhould  enlue. 

Should  a cough  with  a difficulty  of  breathing,  and 
other  fymptoms  of  a confumption,  remain  after  the 
meafles,  fmall  quantities  of  blood  may  be  frequently 
let  at  proper  intervals,  as  the  patient’s  ftrength  and 
conftitution  will  permit.  He  ought  likewife  to  drink 
affes,  milk,  to  remove  to  a free  air,  if  in  a large  town, 
and  to  ride  daily  on  horfeback.  He  muft  keep  clofe 
to  a diet  confifting  of  milk  and  vegetables  ; and  laftly, 
if  thefe  do  not  fucceed,  let  him  remove  to  a warmer 
climate.* 

* Attempts  have  been  made  to  communicate  the  meafles,  as  well  as  the  fmall- 
pox,  by  inoculation,  and  we  make  no  doubt  but  in  time  the  praSice  will  fucceed 
very  well.  Dr.  Home  of  Edinburgh  fays,  he  commnnicated  the  difeafe  by  the 
blood.  Others  have  tried  this  method,  and  have  not  found  it  fucceed.  Some 
think,  the  difeafe  would  be  more  certainly  communicated  by  rubbing  the  Ikin  of  a 
patient,  who  has  the  meafle«  with  cotton,  and  afterwards  applying  the  cotton 
to  a wound,  as  in  the  fmall-pox  ; while  others  recommend  a bit  of  flannel  which 
had  been  applied  to  the  patient’s  flcin  all  the  time  of  the  difeafe,  to  be  afterwards 
laid  upon  the  arm  or  leg  of  the  pcrfon  to  whom  the  infe<Sion  is  to  be  communicated. 
There  is  no  doubt  but  this  difeafe,  as  well  as  the  fmall-pox,  may  be  communicated 
various  ways ; the  moft  probable,  however,  is  either  from  cotton  rubbed  upon  the 
ikin  as  mentioned  above,  or  by  introducing  a little  of  the  fliarp  humour  which  diftils 
from  the  nofe  or  eyes  of  the  patient  into  the  blood.  It  is  agreed  on  ail  hands,  that 
fuch  patients  as  have  been  inoculated  had  the  difeafe  very  mildly,  we  therefore  wilk 
the  pradlice  were  more  general,  as  the  meafles  have  of  late  become  very  fatal. 
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The  fcarlet  fever*  is  fo  called  from  the  colour  of 
the  patient’s  ikin,  which  appears  as  if  it  were  tinged 
with  red  wine.  It  happens  at  any  feafon  of  the  year, 
but  is  mod  common  towards  the  end  of  fummer  ; at 
which  time  it  often  feizes  whole  families,  efpecially 
children. 

It  begins,  like  other  fevers,  with  coldnefs  and  fliiver- 
ing,  without  any  violent  ficknefs.  Afterwards  the  (kin 
is  covered  with  red  fpots,  which  are  broader,  more 
florid,  and  lefs  uniform  than  the  meafles.  They  con- 
tinue two  or  three  days,  and  then  difappear  j after 
which  the  cuticle,  or  fcarf-fkin,  falls  off. 

There  is  feldom  any  occafion  for  medicine  in  this 
difeafe.  The  patient,  ought,  however,  to  keep 
within  doors,  to  abftain  from  flefh,  llrong  liquors, 
and  cordials,  and  to  take  plenty  of  cool  diluting 
drink.  If  the  fever  runs  high,  the  belly  muft  be  kept 
gently  open  by  emollient  clyfters,  or  fmall  dofes  of 
nitre  and  rhubarb.  A Icruple  of  the  former,  with  five 
grains  of  the  latter,  may  be  taken  thrice  a-day,  or  of- 
tener  if  neceflary. 

Children  and  young  perfons  are  fometimes  feized,  at 
the  beginning  of  this  difeafe,  with  a kind  of  flupor  and 
epileptic  fits.  In  this  cafe,  the  feet  and  legs  fhould  be 
bathed  with  warm  water,  a large  bliftering  pi  after  ap- 
plied to  the  neck,  and  a dofe  of  the  fyrup  of  poppies 
giveii  every  night  till  the  patient  recovers.! 

After  the  fever  is  gone  off,  the  patient  ought  to  be 
purged  once  or  twice. 


the  fcarlet  fever  are,  contagious  inflammatory 

in  laree  fn^,“  '^7  “ i'“Ie  Iwelled  : a florid  redneft 

eoeS  over  the  fltin  ; and  in  three 

Y*  goes  off  in  furfuraceous  fcales ; often  fucceeded  by  anafarca. 


t Sydenham. 
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OF  THE  BILIOUS  FEVER. 

When  a continual,  remitting,  or  intermitting  fever 
is  accompanied  with  a frequent  or  copious  evacuation 
of  bile,  either  by  vomit  or  ftool,  the  fever  is  denomi- 
nated bilious.  In  Britain,  the  bilious  fever  generally 
makes  its  appearance  about  the  end  of  fummer,  and 
ceafes  towards  the  approach  of  winter,  Tt  is  moft  fre- 
quent and  fatal  in  warm  countries,  efpecially  where  the 
foil  is  marlhy,  and  when  great  rains  are  fucceeded  by 
lultry  heats.  Perfons  who  work  without  doors,  lie  in 
camps,  or  who  are  expofed  to  the  night  air,  are  moft 
liable  to  this  kind  of  fever. 

If  there  be  fymptoms  of  inflammation  at  the  begin- 
ning of  tliis  fever,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  bleed,  and 
to  put  the  patient  upon  the  cool  diluting  regimen 
recommended  in  the  inflammatory  fever.  The  la- 
line  draught  formerly  recommended,  may  likewife 
be  frequently  adminiftered,  and  the  patient’s  body  may 
be  kept  open  by  clyfters  or  mild  purgatives.  But  if 
the  fever  ftrould  remit  or  intermit,  bleeding  will 
fddom  be  necelTary.  In  this  cafe  a vomit  may  be 
adminiftered,  and  if  the  body  be  bound,  a gentle 
purge  ; after  which  the  Peruvian  bark  will  generally 
complete  the  cure. 

In  cafe  of  a violent  loofenefs,  the  patient  muft  be 
fupported  with  chicken  broth,  jellies  of  hartfhorn,  and 
the  like  ; and  he  may  ufe  the  white  decoBion  lor  Ins 
ordinary  drink.*  If  a bloody  flux  fhould  accompany 
this  fever,  it  muft  be  treated  in  the  manner  recommend- 
ed under  the  article  dysentery. 

• The  white  decoflion  is  made  by  boiling  two  ounces  of  calcined  hartlborn  pr^ 
pared,  and  two  or  three  drams  oi  gum  arabic,  in  three  Englilh  pints  of  water  tiU 
only  two  remain  : Afterwards  draining  the  liquor. 
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When  there  isva  burning  heat,  and  the  patient 
does  not  fweat,  that  evacuation  may  be  promoted  by 
giving  him,  three  or  four  times  a-day,  a table-fpoonful 
of  mindererus’s  fpirit*  mixed  in  a cup  of  his  ordinary 
drink. 

If  the  bilious  fever  be  attended  with  the  nervous,  ma- 
lignant, or  putrid  fymptoms,  which  is  fometimes  the 
cafe,  the  patient  muft  be  treated  in  the  fame  manner  as 
direded  under  thefe  difeafes. 

After  this  fever,  proper  care  is  necelTary  to  prevent 
a relapfe.  For  this  purpofe  the  patient,  efpecially  to- 
wards the  end  of  autumn,  ought  to  continue  the  ufe  of 
the  Peruvian  bark  fur  fome  time  after  he  is  well.  He 
ought  likevvife  to  abftain  from  all  trafhy  fruits,  new 
liquors,  and  every  kind  of  flatulent  aliment. 


CHAP.  XXIX. 


OF  THE  YELLOW  FEVER, 


is  one  of  the  moft  deflrudive  difeafes  to  which 
the  inhabitants  of  tropical  climates  are  fubjed, 
equalling,  if  not  exceeding  the  plague  in  fatality.  Dif- 
ferent appellations  having  been  given  to  it,  according 
to  the  opinion  that  was  formed  concerning  it.  By  the 
Spaniards  it  was  called  the  black  vomit,  becaufe  this  is 
ufually  one  of  the  moft  common  fymptoms  ; by  the 
yench  Le  Maladie  de  Liam,  from  their  fuppofing  that 


niac  Ld  of  the  volatile  fal-ammo- 

the  m -r.  ^ pouring  upon  it  diftilled  vinegar,  till  the  eflfervefcenfe  ceafet  • 

mature  may  be  occafionally  ftirred  to  promote  the  folution  of  the  fait. 
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it  was  Imported  from  Liam  in  a merchant  fhip  ; by 
others  it  is  called  the  bilious  ardent  fever,  and  the  putrid 
bilious  fever.  But  feveral  refpe<ftable  phyficians,  who 
have  pra£lifed  with  the  army  in  tropical  climates,  con- 
fider  it  to  be  only  a more  aggravated  fpecies  of  the  re- 
mittent fever. 

Dr.  John  Hunter,  phyfician  to  the  army,  in  hisob- 
fervations  on  the  difeafes  of  the  army  in  Jamaica, 
fays,  “ that  he  confidered  the  fever  diftinguilhed  by 
the  name  of  yellow  fever  to  be  only  a more  dange- 
rous form  of  the  remittent  fever.”  Dr.  He£tor  M’Lean, 
in  his  treatife  on  the  fever  of  St.  Domingo,  fays,  “ that 
it  was  not  infedious,  nor  was  it  a new  or  peculiar  dil- 
eafe,  but  only  the  common  endemic  remittent  of  the 
country,  accompanied  with  yellownefs  of  the  fkin,  as 
an  accidental  fymptom  only.”  The  opinion  of  Dr. 
Pinkard,  who  was  alfo  a phyfician  to  the  army  in  the 
Weft  Indies,  exadly  coincides  with  that  of  the  two 
former  phyficians.;  “ from  having  oblerved  this  fever,” 
fays  he,  “ exhibit  fuch  inftability  and  vary  fo  inceffant- 
ly  its  chara(fter,  fo  that  not  any  one  fymptom  could  be 
looked  on  as  decidedly  diagnoftic  ; I am  of  opinion,  that 
the  yellow  fever  properly  fo  called,  is  not  a diftin(ft  or 
fpecific  difeafe,  but  merely  a more  aggravated  degree  of 
the  remittent  or  bilious  fever  of  warm  climates,  aggra- 
vated in  degree  and  rendered  irregular  in  form,  and 
augmented  in  malignity,  from  appearing  in  fubje<fts  un- 
accuftomed  to  the  climate.” 

CAUSES. — Confiderable  diverfity  of  opinion  has 
prevailed  with  refpe6t  to  its  caufe,  lome  attributing  its 
origin  to  infedion,  and  others,  with  more  apparent 
probability,  to  putrid  exhalation  and  marfli  miafmata. 
Dr.  Rufh  attributes  the  rife  of  the  yellow  fever,  which 
I pread  fo  much  delolation  in  Philadelphia,  to  the  cx- 
pofure  of  putrid  animal  and  vegetable  fubftances  on  the 
public  wharfs  ot  the  city  ; for  he  found  the  fever  made 
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its  firft  appearance  in  the  ftreets  and  lanes  adjoining  the 
wharfs  ; from  which  its  progrefs,  in  feveral  inftances, 
could  be  traced  to  other  parts  of  the  city.  He  is  like- 
wnfe  of  opinion,  that  the  intermittent,  remittent,  and 
yellow  fevers,  are  but  different  degrees  of  the  fame 
difeafe,  and  that  they  have  all  one  common  origin. 
“ The  following,”  fays  Dr.  Ruflh,  “ appears  to  be  the 
natural  order  of  a fcale  of  fuch  fevers  as  are  derived 
from  marfh  miafmata  ; 1//,  The  yellow  fever  ; 

The  common  bilious  remittent  fever  ; The  com- 
mon mild  intermittent  fever  ; 4/>6,  The  febricula  of 
authors,  called  inward  fevers,  in  the  foutherw  flates. 
Different  degrees  of  force  in  the  remote  caufe,  in  con- 
jundion  w'ith  a difference  in  the  qualities  of  the  atmof- 
phere  frequently  produce  all  thele  degrees  of  bilious  or 
marfh  fever,  in  different  feafons,  and  fometimes  in  the 
fame  feafon.  The  encreafe  or  diminution  of  accidental 
ftimuli,  likewife  often  change  thefe  different  hates  of 
bilious  fever  into  each  other.” 

Dr.  Jackfon,  whofe  opinion  in  this  difeafe  is  entitled 
to  confiderable  w' eight  from  his  long  pradice  in  various 
parts  of  America  and  the  Weft  Indies,  gives  the  fol- 
low'ing  reafons  for  the  origin  of  this  fatal  difeafe.  “ The 
exhaling  furface  of  the  earth,  fays  he,  affords  the 
caufe  of  the  numerous  forms  and  degrees  of  endemic 
fever,  which  are  obferved  to  prevail  in  certain  feafons, 
and  in  certain  local  fituationsof  the  fame  climate  more 
than  others.  They  generally  prevail  in  w^arm  and  tro- 
pical climates,  and  are  more  frequent  in  fpring,  and 
})articularly  in  autumn,  than  during  any  other  periods  of 
the  year ; are  more  common  on  fea  coafts  and  on  plains, 
near  fwamps  and  rivers,  than  in  the  interior  and  moun- 
tainous parts  of  the  country  ; befides  their  periodical 
prevalence  is  in  fome  manner  conneded  with  the  caufes 
which  influence  the  vegetation  of  plants.  For  where 
vegetation  or  the  caufes  of  vegetation  are  moft  luxu- 
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riant,  there  endemic  fevers  is  mofl:  prevalent.  Im 
fpring,  the  vegetables  of  vegetation  are  extricated  in 
great  quantity,  while  the  capacities  of  plants  are  dill 
fmall.  An  accefs  is  confequently  generated,  which 
extends  its  influence  to  a certain  diftance  around  ; in  | 
fummer  the  principal  of  vegetation  dill  increases,  but  i 
the  capacities  of  plants  increafe  in  a greater  proportion,  | 
and  the  excefs  is  confequently  lefs.  In  autumn  the  i 
growth  of  plants  being  completed,  while  caufes  dill 
continue  to  produce  a great  extrication  of  the  principle  i 
of  vegetation,  the  excefs  abounds,  which  being  diffufed 
to  a certain  exigent  in  the  air,  occafions  a derangement 
in  the  health  of  thole  bodies  which  come  within  the 
fphere  of  it^s  adfion.  Hence  the  caufe  of  its  great  pre- 
valence in  warm  climates,  W’here  vegetation  is  fo  luxu- 
liant  p hence  alio  its  being  more  general  in  valleys  and 
plains  near  the  lea,  on  the  fwampy  and  oozy  banks  of 
rivers,  wdiere  the  nutriment  of  plants  is  abundant,  than 
on  hills  and  mountains,  in  inland  countries  ; and  in 
foils  light  and  dry,  w'here  the  requifites  of  vegetation 
are  comparatively  fmall.  To  this  excefs  alfo  may  be 
attributed  the  encrealed  degrees  of  unhealthinefs  fo  of- 
ten obferved  in  the  neighbourhood  of  fmamps  newly 
cleared  of  their  woods  ; as  on  a contrary  caufe  may  be 
underdood  the  explanation  ol  a Irequently  noticed, 
that  Iwainps  and  luxuriant  foils,  lole  their  noxious 
qualities,  when  pilanted  with  lugar  canes  and  other 
produidions,  which  have  the  capacity  of  receiving 
much  nourifluuent. 

This  caufe,  which  arifes  from  putrid  effluvia  and 
marfli  miafmata,  and  occafions  a derangement  in  the 
health  of  man,  denominated  fever,  is  Tod  in  its  fird 
operation.  It  frequently  dcllroys  life  with  rapidity  ; 
but  begets  no  procels  in  the  human  fydem,  by  which 
it  propagates  itfelf.  In  lliort  the  endemic  may  and  of- 
ten is  epidemic,  but  it  is  not  contagious,  the  individual 
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requiring  in  all  cafes,  to  approach  himfelf  the  original 
fource  before  infedion,  bounds  being  fet  to  the  propa- 
gation of  difeafe,  the  caufe  of  which  has  proceeded 
from  heterogenous  materials.  T hus  the  various  vege- 
table, and  dead  animal  matter  which  covers  the  free  of 
the  earth,  gives  out  in  decompofition,  a neutral  com- 
pound, the  conta<T  of  which  diforders  the  ufual  laws 
of  human  health,  perhaps  deftroys  life  ; but  in  the 
mean  time  occafions  no  derangement  of  the  fyftem 
which  produces  a limilar  caufe.  This  fadt  is  certain, 
and  is  conliftent  with  the  infinite  wifdom  of  the  Cre- 
ator, for  as  the  fources  of  endemic  fever  are  com- 
mon to  the  furface  of  the  earth,  had  the  difeafes  pro- 
ceeding^  from  thefe  fources  been  capable  of  multiply- 
mg  caufes  endued  with  the  quality  of  producing  fimilar 

difeafes,  the  world  mud  foon  have  become  an  hofpital 
or  a defert.  * 


The  perfons  moft  liable  to  be  attacked  with  this  dif- 

f,,  „ V ,'hat  have  lately  arrived  at  the 

vV  eft  ladies  or  America ; efpecially  young  men  from 
the  age  of  15  to  30,  and  thofe  who  are  of  a full  pie- 
Ihoric  habit  of  body,  and  do  not  perfpire  freely 
Women  are  obferved  to  be  lefs  liable  to  its  attacks 
T"  i /"d  ‘Children  ftill  lefs  than  they.  Dr. 
MKittr^k  afcribes  this  predifpof.tion  in  newcomers 
0 tlie  heat  of  their  bodies,  which  are,  he  fays,  be- 
tween three  or  four  degrees  above  the  temperature 
Or  the  natives.  ^ 

Dr.  M’Lean  recommends  to  new-comers,  that  are 

plethoric,  vigorous  or  irritable  iu  their  conftitutions, 

Lw  ‘heir  ftrength,  to  take  feme 

means'^  T “P“c’  ^ ‘ hy  thefe 

means,  he  fays,  that  ftate  of  the  fyftem  will  in  fome 

degree  he  produced  which  will  render  them  much  lefs 
s.  Dr.  Qark  is  of  opinion,  that  if  new-comers 
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could  be  prevailed  upon  to  undergo  a gentle  courfe  of 
mercury,  taking  a few  laxative  medicines  afterwards, 
and  living  chiefiy  on  fruits  and  vegetables  for  the  lirfl:  I 
two  months,  they  might  rely  almoft  to  a certainty  of  I 
efcaping  this  dil'eafe.  Dr.  Chilholme  recommends 
the  wearing  of  a flannel  hiirt  next  the  fkin  in  warm 
climates,  by  which  the  furface  of  the  body  would  be 
kej'it  in  an  equable  temperature,  and  thereby  rendered 
more  fecure  againft  the  variations  of  the  heat  of  the 
atmofphere. 

SYMPTOMS. — The  fymptoms  of  this  difeafe  are  va- 
rious, in  fome  ending  life  in  24  hours  from  its  firft  at- 
tack, and  in  others  continuing  till  the  tenth  day  : The 
follow'ing  was  the  inoft  common  courfe  it  purfued  : 
The  day  proceeding  its  attack  the  patient  commonly 
feels  a heavinefs,  wearinefs, , a general  debility  in  the 
whole  body,  with  yawning  and  want  of  appetite  ; the 
day  follow'ing,  or  on  the  night  of  the  firfl  indifpofition, 
the  violence  of  the  difeafe  begins  thus  : The  patient 

will  be  found  perplexed,  uneafy,  generally  wdth  flight 
pains  in  the  head,  loins  and  other  parts  of  the  body,  ac- 
companied in  fome  with  a fmall  chillnefs  in  the  extre- 
mities, attributing  this  to  a flight  cold,  till  unexpeded- 
ly,  he  is  feized  with  a fevere  degree  of  fever,  with  a 
great  heat  all  over  the  body,  a flufhing  in  the  face, 
heavinefs  and  rednefs  in  the  eyes,  and  a longing  after 
frefh  ail ; the  tongue  is  wdiite,  the  third  exceflive,  and 
interior  pains  in  the  head.  The  pulfe  quick  and  hard, 
at  times  feeble  and  irregular  ; a fqueamifhnels,  heavi- 
nefs, and  an  uneafy  fenfation  in  the  flomach,  and  the 
whole  increafing  with  the  diforder,  particularly  after 
taking  fomething  to  quench  the  third.  The  anxiety 
and  uneafinefs  continuing  to  increafe,  a vomiting  of  bil- 
ious matter  comes  on,  the  fkin  is  hot  and  dry,  the  h^t 
is  intenfe,  and  there  is  great  pain  in  the  bread,  i 
culty  of  breathing,  the  urine  is  high  coloured,  and  itt  6 
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in  quantity  ; thefe  fymptoms  continue  24  or  48  hours, 
and  In  Tome  till  the  third  or  fourth  day,  differing  alfo 
In  fome  of  the  fymptoms  according  to  the  age  and  con- 
fUtutlon  of  the  patient. 

The  difeafe  continuing  to  Increafe,  the  eyes  which 
before  were  red  and  enflamed,  are  obferved  to  become 
tinged  with  yellow,  which  fucceffively  fpreads  over 
the  whole  body ; the  reaching  and  vomiting  be- 
come now  inceffant,  the  anxiety  and  refUeffnefs 
great ; and  inftead  of  experiencing  that  irrefiftlble  and 
burning  heat  which  before  was  fo  diftreffing,  he  nov/ 
feels  chilly,  and  the  fkin  Is  alternately  dry  and  moift, 
the  pulfe  begins  to  fink  and  becomes  irregular  ; the 
urine  has  a high  croceous  appearance ; the  tongue 
is  in  fome  dry,  parched,  and  dil'coloured,  and  in  others 
furred  and  moift ; this  ftage  of  the  difeafe  continues 
but  a few  hours  in  fome,  in  others  from  24  to  48,  but 
feldom  longer. 

The  laft  ftage  of  the  diforder  now  comes  on,  the 
pulfe  becomes  more  fmall,  irregular,  and  intermittent 
the  vomiting  encreafes  with  repeated  efforts,  voiding  a 
black  corrupted  matter  refembling  the  grounds  of  cof- 
fee, the  tongue  and  edges  of  the  lips  become  black, 
and  the  fweats  cold  and  clammy,  the  breath  ftinking  ; 
a total  fuppreflion  of  urine,  a deathlike  coldnefs  of  the 
extremities,  tremblings,  delirium,  efforts  of  getting  up 
from  bed,  a muttering  voice  ; blood  oozing  from  the 
niouth,  noftrils,  and  fometimes  from  the  ears  and  cor- 
ners of  the  eyes  ; black  and  foetid  ftools,  livid  fpots 
on  different  parts  of  the  body,  hiccups,  and  coma,  ufher 
in  diffolution. 

following  is  a fummary  of  Dr. 

Lean  s method  of  cure  in  this  difeafe,  adopted  after 
confiderable  experience  of  its  effeds  : 

“ Whenever  1 was  called,  fays  Dr.  M’Lean,  to  a pa- 
tient labouring  under  this  difeafe,4f  there  was  any  in- 
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flammatory  indifpofition,  or  if  a ftranger  lately  arrived  I 
in  the  Weft  Indies,  I inftantly  bled  him  in  proportion  I 
to  his  ftrength  and  the  urgency  of  the  cafe.  After  the  I 
bleeding,  the  patient  was  ordered  into  a warm  bath  ' 
and  fitting  there,  half  elevated  out  of  the  tub,  three  ! 
buckets  of  cold  water,  were  dafhed  over  him  ; he  was  ' 
then  taken  out,  well  rubbed  with  a rough  dry  cloth, 
and  put  to  bed  well  covered,  and  the  bed  fo  placed, 
that  no  diredt  current  of  air  played  upon  it.  As  foon 
as  he  w^as  put  to  bed,  an  injedfion  was  ordered,  and 
eight  or  ten  grains  of  calomel,  joined  wdth  a fcruple  of 
James’s  Powder,  w^ere  formed  into  pills,  and  one  or- 
dered every  half  hour  till  their  effedts  were  produced. 
The  patient  was  permitted  to  drink  freely  of  lemonade, 
rice,  or  barley- w^ater,  tamarind- water,  or  any  other 
light  drink  that  was  pleafant  to  thetafte.  If  the  fever 
did  not  give  way  to  this  treatment,  the  bleeding  was 
repeated  the  fecond  day,  but  not  to  fuch  an  extent  as 
on  the  firft  ; and  the  effufion  of  cold  w’^ater  was  repeat- 
ed again  and  again,  till  fome  impreflion  w^as  made  in 
changing  the  given  circumftances  of  the  body  : The 

pills  were  alfo  continued  till  the  bow’ds  were  evacuated, 
and  a difpofition  to  loofenefs  brought  on,  and  the  ftdn 
freed  from  that  hard  crufty  feel  fo  unpleafant  to  the 
touch.  To  fupprefs  the  vomiting  when  it  appeared, 
blifters  were  applied  to  the  region  of  the  ftomach,  and 
to  the  back  ; nor  was  any  drink  allowed  at  this  time, 
as  it  tended  to  increafe  the  irritation  of  the  ftomach. 
Warm  fomentations  were  alfo  applied  to  reprels  that 
diftreffing  fymptom,  even  when  the  blifters  w^ere  a[> 
plied.  When  the  irritability  of  the  ftomach  was  fome- 
what  abated,  I ufed  with  good  eftedl  a folution  of 
white  vitriol  in  peppermint  water,  to  w'hich  I added 
fome  laudanum.  I diflolved  two  fcruples  of  white 
vitriol,  in  fix  ounces  of  peppermint  water,  and  added 
to  "60  drops  of  laudanum  j of  this  mixture  I preferib- 
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ed  a table  fpoonful  every  half  hour,  dll  the  fymptOLUS 
difappearecl.  In  the  progrefs  of  the  diieafe,  efpe- 
cially  when  remarkable  debility  occurred,  I ftill  per- 
fifted  in  the  ufe  of  the  cold  effufion,  and  found  that 
the  ftrengt.h  w^as  repaired,  the  pulfe  rendered  more 
equable,  and  the  recollection  more  diftinCt  and  decidve.* 
I alfo  found  blifters  fmgularly  ufeful  when  the  fpirits 
flagged,  when  there  was  a difpofition  to  coma,  and  the 
pulfe  low  add  fluttering,  with  that  infenfibility  fo  often 
prefent  with  fuch  fymptoms.  In  thefe  cafes,  I have 
applied  blifters  with  great  fuccefs  to  the  neck  and 
ftioulders,  ,to  the  ancles,  and  infide  of  the  thighs ; they 
were  not  large  but  very  ftrong  ; and  I have  feen  cafes, 
where  I could  attribute  recovery  to  them  alone.  I alfo 
ufed  camphor  joined  with  nitre,  with  good  e.fted;  in 
opening  the  fkin,  and  when  there  was  any  tendency 
to  ftartings  or  twitchings,  opium  was  added  in  confi- 
derable  quantity.  If  in  fpite  of  thefe  means  the  pulfe 
ftill  continued  to  fink,  and  the  vital  energies  to  dimi- 
nifti,  I had  recourfe  to  warm  ftimulants,  fuch  as  aether, 
brandy,  cayenne  pepper,  brandy  baths,  &c.  When 
remilTions  were  obtained,  1 prefcribed  the  infufion  of 
bark  and  vitriolic  acid,  and  continued  their  ufe  during 
convalefcence. 

The  plan  of  cure  followed  by  Dr,  Jackfon  was  near- 
ly the  fame  ; during  the  bleeding,  Dr.  Jackfon  caufed 
their  feet  to  be  immerfed  in  warm  water,  and  the  cold 
water  to  be  poured  upon  their  head  ; and  recommend- 
ed moving  the  patient  during  the  fever,  and  in  the  con- 
vaiefeent  ftage,  in  a carriage  or  waggon,  fheltered  by 
boughs  of  trees  from  the  rays  of  the  fun  : His  expe- 

rience of  the  good  effeCls  of  this  method,  after  having 
premifed  the  bleeding  and  cold  eflFufion,  were  very 
great,  and  in  fome  cafes  exceeded  all  others. 

P P 
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CHAP.  XXX. 

OF  THE  ERTSIPEL/IS,  OR  ST.  ANTHOHrs 

FIRE. 

npiHIS  "^  difeafe,  which  in  feme  parts  of  Britain  is 
called  the  rose^  attacks  perfons  at  any  period  of 
life,  but  is  moft  common  between  the  age  of  30  and  40. 
Perfons  of  a fanguine  or  plethoric  habit  are  moft  lia- 
ble to  it.  It  often  attacks  young  people,  and  pregnant 
women ; and  fuch  as  have  once  been  afflidted  with  it, 
are  very  liable  to  have  it  again.  Sometimes  it  is  a pri- 
mary dileafe,  and  at  other  times  only  a fymptom  of 
fome  other  malady.  Every  part  of  the  body  is  liable 
to  be  attacked  by  an  eryfipelas,  but  it  moft  frequently 
leizes  the  legs  or  face,  efpecially  the  latter.  It  is  moft 
common  in  autumn,  or  when  hot  weather  is  fucceeded 
bv  cold  and  wet. 

CAUSES. — The  eryfipelas  is  frequently  occafioned 
by  violent  paffions  or  aftedlions  of  tiie  mind  ; as  fear, 
anger,  &c.  It  is  likewife  occafioned  by  cold,  f When 
the  body  has  been  heated  to  a great  degree,  and  is  im- 
mediately expofed  to  the  cold  air,  fo  that  the  perfpira- 
tion  is  fuddenly  checked,  an  eryfipelas  will  often  en- 
fue.  It  may  alfo  be  occafioned  by  drinking  to  excels, 
by  continuing  too  long  in  a warm  bath,  or  by  any 
thing  that  overheats  the  blood.  If  any  of  the  natural 

• The  charadterftic  fytnptoms  of  the  etyfipelas  are,  Inflammatory  fever  for  tw» 
or  three  day*;  in  general  with  drowfmef*,  often  with  delirium. 

j-  The  country  people  in  many  parts  of  Britain  call  this  difeafe  a hlatt,  and  ima- 
gine it  proceeds  from  foul  air,  or  ill  wind , as  they  term  it.  The  truth  is,  they  oftet 
lie  down  to  reft  them,  when  warm  or  fatigued,  upon  the  damp  ground,  where  they 
fall  alleep,  and  lie  fo  long  as  to  catch  cold,  which  occafions  the  eryfifela*.  This 
difeafe  may  indeed  proceed  from  other  cauies,  but  we  may  venture  to  fay,  that  nine 
times  out  of  ten  it  is  occafioned  by  cold  caught  after  the  body  has  been  greatlyheat- 
etl  or  fatigued. 
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evacuations  be  obftruded,  or  in  too  fmall  quantity,  it 
may  caufe  an  eryfipelas.  The  fame  efFed  will  follow 
from  the  ftoppage  of  artilicial  evacuations ; as  ilTues, 
fetons,  or  the  like. 

SYMPTOMS.' — The  eryfipelas  attacks  with  fhiver- 
ing,  thirft,  lofs  of  ftrength,  pain  in  the  head  and  back, 
heat,  reftleffnefs,  and  a quick  pulfe ; to  which  may  be 
added  vomiting,  and  fometimes  a delirium.  On  the 
fecond,  third,  or  fourth  day,  the  part  fwells,  becomes 
red,  and  fmall  puftules  appear  ; at  which  time  the  fever 
generally  abates. 

When  the  eryfipelas  feizes  the  foot,  the  parts  con- 
tiguous fwell,  the  fkin  fhines  ; and,  if  the  pain  be 
violent,  it  will  afcend  to  the  leg,  and  will  not  bear  to 
be  touched. 

When  it  attacks  the  face,  it  fwells,  appears  red,  and 
the  fkin  is  covered  with  fmall  puftules  filled  with 
clear  water.  One  or  both  eyes  are  generally  clofed 
with  the  fwelling ; and  there  is  a difficulty  of  breathing. 
If  the  mouth  and  noftrils  be  very  dry,  and  the  patient 
drowfy,  there  is  reafon  to  fufped;  an  inflammation  of 
the  brain. 

If  the  eryfipelas  a£Fe£ls  the  breaft,  it  fwells,  and 
becomes  exceedingly  hard,  wdth  great  pain,  and  is 
apt  to  fuppurate.  "Qiere  is  a violent  pain  in  the 
arm-pit  on  the  fide  afteifted,  where  an  abfcefs  is  often 
formed. 

The  event  of  this  difeafe  depends  greatly  upon  the 
conftitution  of  the  patient.  It  is  feldom  dangerous  ; 
yet  I have  known  it  prove  fatal  to  people  in  the  de- 
cline of  life,  who  were  of  a fcorbutic  habit,  or  whofe 
humours  had  been  vitiated  by  irregular  living,  or  un- 
wholefome  diet. 

If  in  a day  or  two  the  fweHing  fubfides,  the  heat 
and  pain  abate,  the  colour  of  the  part  turns  yellow. 
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and  the  cuticle  breaks  and  falls  off  in  fcale?,  the  dan- 
ger is  over. 

hen  the  eryfipelas  Is  large,  deep,  and  affefls  a 
\'ery  fenfible  part  of  the  body,  the  danger  is  great 
If  the  red  colour  changes  into  a lived  or  black,  1t* 
will  end  in  a mortification.  Sometimes  the  inrlarnma- 
tion  cannot  be  difcuffed,  but  comes  to  a fuppuration  ; 
in  which  cafe  fiftulas,  a gangrene  or  rtiortification,  of- 
ten enfue.  i 

,Such  as  die  of  this  difeafe  are  commonly  carried  off 
by  the  fever,  which  is  attended  with  a difficulty  of 
breathing,  and  fometimes  vvith  a delirium  and  great 
drowfinels.  They  generally  die  about  the  fevehth  or 
eighth  day. 

REGIMEN. — In  the  eryfipelas  the  patient  muft  nei- 
ther be  kept  too  hot  nor  cold,  as  either  of  thefe  extremes 
will  tend  to  make  it  retreat,  which  is  always  to  be 
guarded  againft.  When  the  difeafe  is  mild,  it  will  be 
fufficient  to  keep  the  patient  within  doors,  without 
confining  him  to  his  bed,  and  to  promote  the  perfpira- 
tion  by  diluting  liquors,  &c. 

The  diet  ought  to  be  flender,  and  of  a moderately 
cooling  and  mbiftening  quality  ; as  groat-gruel,  pa- 
nado,  chicken  or  barley-broth,  with  cooling  herbs 
and  fruits,  &c.  avoiding  fleffi,  fiffi,  ftrcng  drink, 
fpices,  pickles,  and  all  other  things  that  may  heat 
and  enflame  the  blood  ; the  drink  may  be  barley-wa- 
ter, an  infufion  of  elder-flower's,  common  whey,  and 
fuch  like. 

Rut  if  the  puHe  be  low,  and  the  fpirlts  funk,  the 
patient  muft  be  fupported  wdth  negas,  and  other  things  ' 
of  a cordial  nature.  His  food  n»ay  be  fago-gru'el  with 
a little  wine,  and  nouriflung  broths,  taken  in  fmall 
quantities,  and  often  repeated.  Great  cafe,  however, 
muft  be  taken  not  to  overheat  him. 
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iVl£DIClNE. — In  this  dileafe  i^uch  mifchief  is  of- 
ten done  by  medicine,  efpecially  by  external  applica-- 
tions.  People,  when  they  fee  £ln  inflammation,  imme- 
diately think  that  fomething  ought  to  be  applied  to  it. 
This  indeed  is  tiecelTary  in  large  phlegmons  ; but  in  an 
eryfipelas  the  fafer  courfe  is  to  apply  nothing.  Almoft 
all  ointment,  falveS,  and  platters,  being  of  a greafy  na- 
ture, tend  rather  to  obttrudl  and  repel  than  promote 
any  difcharge  from  the  part.  At  the  beginning  of 
this  difeafe  it  is  neither  fafe  to  promote  a fuppura- 
tion,  nor  to  repel  the  matter  too  quickly.  The 
eryfipelas  in  many  refpefls  referables  the  gout, 
and  is  tO  be  treated  with  the  greatett  caution.  Fine 
wool,  or  veryfoft  flannel,  are  the  fafett  applications 
to  the  part.  Thefe  not  only  defend  it  from  the 
external  air,  but  likewife  promote  the  perfpiration, 
which  has  a great  tendency  to  carry  off  the  difeafe. 
In  Scotland  the  common  people  generally  apply  a 
meally  doth  to  the  parts  afFed;ed,  which  is  far  from 
being  improper. 

It  is  a comrhoO  thing  to  bleed  in  the  eryfipelas ; but 
this  likewife  requires  caution.  If,  however,  the  fever 
be  high,  the  pulfe  hard  and  ftrong,  and  the  patient 
vigorous,  it  will  be  proper  to  blee^  ; but  the  quantity 
mutt  be  regiilated  by  thefe  circumftances,  and  the  ope- 
ration repeated  or  not  as  thefe  fymptoitis  may  require. 
If  the  patient  has  been  accuftomed  to  ftrong  liquors, 
artd  the  difeafe  attacks  his  head,  bleeding  is  abfoiutely 
necelTary. 

Bathing  the  feet  awd  legs  frequently  in  lukewarm 
Vvater,  when  the  difeafe  attacks  the  face  or  brain,  lias 
an  excellent  effed.  It  tends  to  make  a derivation  from 
the  head,  and  feldom  fails  to  relieve  the  patient. 
When  bathing  proves  ineffedlual,  poultices,  or  fharp 
finapilms,  may  be  applied  to  the  foies  of  the  feet  for 
the  fame  purpofe. 
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In  cafes  where  bleeding  is  requifite,  it  is  likewile  ne- 
cefTary  to  keep  the  belly  gently  open.  This  may  be 
effeded  by  emollient  clyfters,  or  fmall  dofes  of  ni- 
tre and  rhubarb.  Some,  indeed  recommend  very 
large  dofes  of  nitre  in  this  cafe ; but  nitre  feldom  fits 
eafy  on  the  ftomiach  when  taken  in  large  dofes.  It 
is,  however,  one  of  the  beft  medicines  in  this  cafe,  and 
when  the  fever  and  inflammation  run  high,  half  a 
dram  of  it,  with  five  or  fix  grains  of  rhubarb,  may  be 
taken  in  the  patient’s  ordinary  drink,  three  or  four 
times  a-day. 

When  the  eryfipelas  leaves  the  extremities,  and 
feizes  the  head  fo  as  to  occafion  a delirium  or  ftupor,  it 
is  abfolutely  neceflkry  to  open  the  belly.  If  clyfters 
and  mild  purgatives  fail  to  have  this  effed,  ftronger 
ones  muft  be  given  Bliftering  plafters  muft  likewife 
be  applied  to  the  neck,  or  behind  the  ears,  and  fharp 
cataplafms  laid  to  the  foies  of  the  feet. 

When  the  inflammation  cannot  be  difeufled,  and  the 
part  has  a tendency  to  ulcerate,  it  will  then  be  proper 
to  promote  fuppuration,  which  may  be  done  by  the 
application  of  ripening  poultices  with  fafiron,  warm 
fomentations,  and  fuch  like. 

When  the  black,  livid,  or  blue  colour  of  the  part 
fliews  a tendency  to  mortification,  the  Peruvian 
bark  muft  be  adminiftered.  It  may  be  taken  along  j 
with  acids,  as  recommended  in  the  fmall-pox,  or  ; 
in  any  other  form  more  agreeable  to  the  patient.  It  | 
muft  not,  however,  be  trifled  with,  as  the  patient’s  j 
life  is  at  flake.  A dram  may  be  given  every  two  | 
hours,  if  the  fymptoms  be  threatening,  and  clothes  ' 
dipped  in  warm  camphorated  fpirits  of  wine,  or 
the  tindure  of  myrrh  and  aloes,  may  be  applied  to 
the  part,  and  frequently  renewed.  It  may  like- 
wife be  proper  in  this  cafe  to  apply  poultices  of  the 
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bark,  or  to  foment  the  part  affedted  with  a ftrong  de- 
coction of  it. 

In  what  is  commonly  called  the  scorbutic  trystpelas^ 
which  continues  for  a conliderable  time,  it  will  only 
be  neceflary  to  give  gentle  laxatives,  and  fuch  things 
as  purify  the  blood,  and  promote  the  perfpiration. 
Thus,  after  the  inflammation  has  been  checked  by 
opening  medicines,  a decoCtion  of  the  fudorific 
woods,  as  falfafras' and  guiaeum,  with  liquorice-root, 
may  be  drank ; afterwards  a courfe  of  bitters  will  be 
proper.* 

Such  as  are  liable  to  frequent  attacks  of  the  eryli- 
pelas  ought  carefully  to  guard  againft  all  violent  paf- 
fions ; to  abftain  from  ftrong  liquors,  and  all  fat, 
vifcid,  and  highly  nouriftiing  food.  They  fhould 
llkewife  take  fufficient  exercife,  carefully  avoiding  the 
extremes  of  heat  or  cold.  Their  food  fhould  confift 
chiefly  of  milk,  and  fuch  fruits,  herbs,  and  roots,  as 
are  of  a cooling  quality ; and  their  drink  ought  to  be 
fmall  beer,  whey,  butter- milk,  and  fuch  like.  They 
fhould  never  fuffer  themfelves  to  be  too  long  coftive. 
If  that  cannot  be  prevented  by  diet  alone,  it  will  be 
proper  to  take  frequently  a gentle  dofe  of  rhubarb, 
cream  of  tartar,  the  lenitive  eleCluary,  or  fome  other 
mild  purgative. 


• The  deco^ions  of  wood*  is  made  by  boilinfr,  of  guiaeum  wood  rafped  three 
•nnce»,  raifiiM  of  the  fun  (toned  two  ounces,  fafTafras  wood  lhaved  one  ounce,  li- 
quorice-root (liced  half  an  ounce,  in  an  £ngli(h  gallon  of  water.  The  guiaeum 
and  raiCni  .-nay  be  boiled  over  a gentle  fire,  till  about  one  half  of  the  water  be 
tonlurned,  adding,  towards  the  end,  the  falTafras  and  liquorice.  The  liquor  muft 
be  (trained,  and  fuffered  to  reft  for  fome  time,  that  the  foecei  may  fublide.  An 
Snglilh  pint  of  it  may  be  drank  daily. 
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CHAP.  XXXI. 

OF  THE  PURE  NIT  IS,  OR  INFLAMMATION 
OF  THE  BRAIN, 

f * is  fometimes  a primary  dife^fe,  but  of- 

tener  only  a fymptom  of  fome  other  malady ; 
as  the  inBammatory,  eruptive,  or  fpotted  fever, 

It  is  very  common,  however,  as  a primary  difeafe  in 
warm  climates,  and  is  moft  incident  to  perfons  about 
the  prime  or  vigour  of  life.  The  paflionate,  the  Ilu- 
dious,  and  thole  whofe  nervous  fyftem  is  weak,  aiie 
moft  liable  to  it. 

CAUSES. — This  difeafe  is  often  occafioned  by 
night  watching,  efpecially  when  joined  with  hard  ftudy: 

It  may  likewife  proceed  from  hard  drinking,  anger, 
grief,  or  anxiety.  It  is  often  occafioned  by  the  ftop- 
page  of  ufual  evacuations  ; as  the  bleeding  piles  in  men, 
the  cuftcmary  difcharges  of  women,  &c.  Such  as 
imprudently  expofe  themfe.lves  to  the  heat  nf  the  fun, 
efpecially  by  deeping  without  doors  in  a hot  feafon, 
with  their  heads  uncovered,  are  olten  luddenly  feized 
with  an  inflammation  of  the  brain,  fo  as  to  awake, 
quite  delirius.  When  repellants  are  imprudently  ufed 
in  an  eryfipelas,  an  inflammation  of  the  brain  is  fome- 
times the  confequence.  It  may  likewife  be  occalion- 
ed  by  external  injuries,  as  blows  or  bruifes  upon  the 
head,  &c. 

SYMPTOMS. — The  fymptoms  which  ufually  pre- 
cede a true  inflammation  of  the  brain  are,  pain  of  the  I 
head,  rednels  of  the  eyes,  a violent  flufliing  of  the  face,  , 

• The  charafloriftic  Aniptcnip  of  phrenitif  are,  vehement  fever*,  virlcnt  head-  • 
ach  ! redrefs  of  the  face  and  eye‘,  impatience  of  light  and  noife,  v auhfijlncf*,  fo-  ’ 
rioui  delirinn?. 
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difturbed  fleep,  or  a total  want  of  it,  great  drynefs  of 
the  Ikin,  coflivenefs,  a retention  of  urine,  a fmall  drop- 
ping of  blood  from  the  nofe,  fmging  of  the  ears,'  and 
extreme  fenfibility  of  the  nervous  fyftem. 

When  the  inflammation  is  formed,  the  fymptoms  in 
general  are  fimilar  to  thofe  of  the  inflammatory  feven 
The  pulfe  indeed  is  often  weak,  irregular,  and  trem- 
bling ; but  fometimes  it  is  hard  and  contracted.  When 
the  brain  of  itfelf  is  enflamed,  the  pulfe  is  always  foft 
and  low ; but  when  inflammation  only  affeCts  the 
integuments  of  the  brain,  viz.  the  dura  and  pia  mater, 
it  is  hard.  A remarkable  quicknefs  of  hearing  is  a 
common  fymptom  of  this  difeafe  \ but  that  feldom  con- 
tinues long.  Another  ufual  fymptom  is  a great  throb- 
bing or'pulfation  in  the  arteries  of  the  neck  and  tem- 
ples. The  tongue  is  often  black  and  dry  ; yet  the 
patient  feldom  complains  of  thirft,  and  even  refufes 
drink.  The  mind  chiefly  runs  upon  fuch  objeCts  as 
have  before  made  a deep  impreflaon  on  it ; and,  fome- 
times, from  a fullen  filence,  the  patient  becomes  all  of 
a hidden  quite  outrageous. 

A conftant  trembling  and  flatting  of  the  tendons 
is  an  unfavourable  fymptom,  as  are  alfcr  a fuppref- 
llon  of  urine,  a total  want  of  fleep,  a conftant  fpit- 
ting,  a grinding  of  the  teeth,  which  laft  may  be  con- 
fidered  as  a kind  of  convulfion.  When  a phienitis  fuc- 
ceeds  an  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  of  the  inteftines, 
or  of  the  throat,  &c.  it  is  owing  to  a tranflation  of  the 
dileafe  from  thefe  parts  to  the  brain,  and  generally 
proves  fatal.  Hence  we  learn  the  neceflity  of  proper 
evacuations,  and  the  danger  of  repellants  in  all  inflam- 
inatory  difeafes. 

1 he  favourable  fymptoms  are,  a free  perfpiration  of 
fweating,  a copious  difcharge  of  blood  from  the  nofe, 
the  bleeding  piles,  a plentiful  difcharge  of  urine  which 
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lets  fall  a copious  fediment.  Sometimes  the  difeafe  k 
carried  off  by  a loofenels,  and  in  women  by  an  excef* 
five  flow  of  the  menses. 

As  this  difeafe  often  proves  fatal  in  a few  days, 
it  requires  the  moft  fpeedy  applications.  When  it 
is  prolonged,  or  improperly  treated,  it  fometimes 
ends  in  madnefs,  or  a kind  of  ftupidity  which  continues 
for  life. 

In  the  cure,  two  things  are  chiefly  to  be  attended  toj 
viz.  to  leflen  the  quantity  of  blood  in  the  brain,  and  to 
retard  the  circulation  towards  the  head. 

REGIMEN. — The  patient  ought  to  be  kept  very 
quiet.  Company,  noife,  and  every  thing  that  affeds  the 
fenfes,  or  difturbs  the  imagination,  encreafes  the  difeafe. 
Even  too  much  light  is  hurtful  ; for  which  reafon  the 
patient’s  chamber  ought  to  be  a little  darkened,  and  he 
Ihould  neither  be  kept  too  hot  nor  cold.  It  is  not  how- 
ever, neceflary  to  exclude  the  company  of  an  agreeable 
friend,  as  this  has  a tendency  to  foothe  and  quiet  the 
mind.  Neither  ought  the  patient  to  be  kept  too  much  in 
the  dark,  left  it  fliould  occafion  a gloomy  melancholy, 
which  is  too  often  the  confequence  of  this  difeafe. 

The  patient  muft,  as  far  as  poflible,  be  foothed  and 
humoured  in  every  thing.  Contradidlion  will  ruffle 
his  mind,  and  increafe  his  malady.  Even  when  he 
calls  for  things  which  are  not  to  be  obtained,  or  which 
might  prove  hurtful,  he  is  not  to  be  pofitively  denied 
them,  but  rather  put  off  with  the  promife  of  having 
them  as  foon  as  they  can  be  obtained,  or  by  fome  other 
excufe.  A little  of  any  thing  the  mind  is  fet  upon, 
though  not  quite  proper,  will  hurt  the  patient  lefs  than 
a pofitive  refufal.  In  a word,  whatever  he  was  fond 
of,  or  ufed  to  be  delighted  witii  wdten  in  health,  may 
here  be  tried,  as  pleafing  flories,  foft  mufic,  or  what- 
ever has  a tendency  to  foothe  the  paflions,  and  com- 
pofe  the  mind.  Boerhaave  propofes  feveral  inechan- 
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•leal  experiments  for  this  purpofe  ; as  the  foft  noife  of 
water  diftilling  by  drops  into  a bafon,  and  the  patient 
trying  to  reckon  them,  &c.  Any  uniform  found,  if 
flow  and  continued,  has  a •tendency  to  procure  fleep, 
and  confequently  may  be  of  fervice. 

The  aliment  ought  to  be  light,  confifting  chiehy  of 
farinaceous  fubftances ; as  panado,  and  water-gruel 
fliarpened  with  the  jelly  of  currants,  or  juice  of  lemons, 
ripe  fruits  roafled  ©r  boiled,  jellies,  preferves,  &c. — 
The  drink  fmall,  diluting,  and  cooling  ; as  whey, 
barley-water,  or  decodions  of  barley  and  tamarinds, 
which  latter  not  only  renders  the  liquor  more  palatable, 
but  likewife  more  beneficial,  as  they  are  of  an  opening 
nature. 

MEDICINES. — In  an  inflammation  of  the  brain, 
nothing  more  certainly  relieves  the  patient  than  a free 
difeharge  of  blood  from  the  nofe.  When  this  comes 
of  its  own  accord,  it  is  by  no  means  to  be  flopped, 
but  promoted,  by  applying  cloths  dipped  in  warm 
•Virater  to  the  part.  When  bleeding  at  the  Hofe 
does  not  happen  fpontaneoufly,  it  may  be  provoked 
by  putting  a flraw,  or  any  other  fharp  body  up  the 
noftril. 

Bleeding  in  the  temporal  arteries  greatly  relieves  the 
head  ; but  as  this  operation  cannot  always  be  perform- 
ed, we  would  recommend  in  its  flead  bleeding  in  the 
jugular  veins.  When  the  patient’s  pulfe  and  fpirits 
are  fo  low  that  he  cannot  bear  bleeding  with  the  lancet, 
leeches  may  be  applied  to  the  temples.  Thele  not 
only  draw  of  the  blood  more  gradually,  but  by  being 
applied  nearer  to  the  part  affedled,  generally  give  more 
immediate  relief.* 


pra<aitioneri  have  thouglit,  from  the  well  known  proofi  of  dieitalli  in 
Pl^ed  arterie»,  Uiat  it  might  be  fucccfifully  em- 
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A difcharge  of  blood  from  the  haemorrhoidal  veins 
is  likewife  of  great  lervice,  and  ought  by  all  means  to 
be  promoted.  If  the  patient  has  been  fui)je<fl  to  the 
bleeding  piles,  and  that  difcharge  has  been  ftcpped, 
every  method  mufl:  be  tried  to  reftore  it ; as  the  applica- 
tion of  leeches  to  the  parts,  fitting  over  the  fleams  of 
w^arm  water,  fliarp  clyfters  or  fuppofitories  made  of  ho- 
ney, aloes,  and  rock- fait. 

If  the  inflammation  of  the  brain  be  occafioned  by 
the  floppage  of  evacuations,  either  natural  or  artificial, 
as  the  menfes,  ifliies,  fetons,  or  fuch  like,  all  means 
mufl  be  ufed  to  reflore  them  as  foon  as  poffible,  or  to 
fubftitute  others  in  their  flead. 

If  the  patient  be  coflive,  his  belly  mufl  be  kept  open 
by  emollient  clyflers,  or  gentle  purgatives ; as  manna, 
rhubarb,  cream  of  tartar,  or  fuch  like.  Thefe  may 
either  be  given  feparately  or  together  in  fmall  dofes,  and 
repeated  as  there  may  be  occafion. 

Small  quantities  of  nitre  ought  frequently  to  be  mix- 
ed with  the  patient's  drink.  Two  or  three  drams,  or 
more,  if  the  cafe  be  dangerous,  may  be  ufed  in  the 
fpace  of  24  hours. 

The  head  ftiould  be  fhaven,  and  frequently  rubbed 
with  vinegar  and  rofe-water  a little  warm.  Cloths  dip- 
ped in  it  may  likewife  be  applied  to  the  temples.  The 
feet  ought  frequently  to  be  bathed  in  lukewarm  water, 
and  foft  poultices  of  bread  and  milk  may  be  keptcon- 
flantly  applied  to  them. 

if  the  (dileafe  proves  obflinate,  and  does  not  yield  to 
thefe  medicines,  it  will  be  neceflary  to  apply  a blifter- 
ing  plalter  to  the  whole  head. 
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OF  THE  OPTHJLMIA,  OR  INFLAMMATION 
OF  THE  ETES. 


f |NHIS * difeafe  may  be  occafioned  by  external  in- 
juries  ; as  ftrokes,  dull  thrown  into  the  eyes, 
&c.  It  is  often  caufed  by  the  ftoppage  or  cuftomary 
evacuations ; as  the  heaUng  of  old  fores,  drying  up  of 
ilTues,  the  fuppreffion  of  gentle  morning  fweats,  or  of 
the  fweating  of  the  feet,  &c.  Long  expofure  to  the 
night-air,  efpecially  in  cold  northerly  winds,  or  what- 
ever fuddenly  checks  the  perfpiration,  efpecially  after 
the  body  has  been  much  heated,  is  very  apt  to  caufe 
an  inflammation  of  the  eyes.  Viewing  fnow  or  other 
white  bodies  for  a long  time,  or  looking  ftedfaftly  at 
the  fun,  a clear  fire,  or  any  other  bright  object,  will 
likewife  occafion  this  malady.  A fudden  tranfition 
from  darknefs  to  very  bright  light  will  often  have  the 
fame  effe£t. 

Nothing  more  certainly  occafions  an  inflammation  of 
the  eyes  than  night  watching,  efpecially  reading  or 
writing  by  candle-light.  Drinking  fpirituous  liquors, 
and  excefs  of  venery,  are  likewife  very  hurtful  to  the 
eyes.  The  acrid  fumes  of  metals,  and  of  feveral  kinds  of 
fuel  are  alfo  pernicious.  Sometimes  an  inflammation 
of  the  eyes  proceeds  from  a venereal  taint,  and  often 
rom  a icrophulous  and  gouty  habit.  It  may  likewife 
be  occafioned  by  hairs  in  the  eye-lids  turning  in- 
wards, and  hurting  the  eyes.  Sometimes  the  difeafe 
IS  epidemic,  elpecially  after  wet  feafons  ; and  I have 
frequently  known  it  prove  infedtious,  particularly  to 


of  opthalmla  are,  redneft  and  pain  i>  the  eye. 
light  .ffenfive,  for  the  mod  part  with  effafioo  *f  Uari.  ^ 
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thofe  who  lived  in  the  fame  houfe  with  the  patient. 

It  may  be  occafioned  by  moift  air,  or  living  in  low, 
damp  houfes.  tfpecially  in  perfons  who  are  not  accuf- 
tomed  to  luch  fuuations.  In  children  it  often  pro- 
ceeds from  imprudently  drying  up  of  fcabbed  heads, 
a running  behind  the  ears,  or  any  other  difcharge  of 
that  kind.  Inflammations  of  the  eyes  often  fucceed 
the  fmall-pox  or  meafles,  eipecially  in  children  of  a 
fcrophulous  habit. 

SYMPTOMS. — An  inflammation  of  the  eyes  is 
attended  with  acute  pain,  heat,  rednefs,  and  fwelling. 
The  patient  is  not  able  to  bear  the  light,  and  fometimes 
he  feels  a pricking  pain,  as  if  the  eyes  were  pierced 
with  a thorn.  .Sometimes  he  imagines  his  eyes  are 
full  of  motes,  or  thinks  he  fees  flies  dancing  before  him. 
The  eyes  are  filled  with  a fcalding  rheum,  which  rufh- 
es  forth  in  great  quantities,  whenever  the  patient  at- 
tempts to  look  up.  The  pulfe  is  generally  quick  and 
hard,  with  fome  degree  of  fever.  When  the  difeafe  is 
Adolent,  the  neighbouring  parts  fwell,  and  there  is  a 
throbbing  or  pulfation  in  the  temporal  arteries,  &c. 

A flight  inflammation  of  the  eyes,  efpecially  from 
an  external  caufe,  is  eafily  cured ; but  when  the  dif- 
eafe is  violent,  and  continues  long,  it  often  leaves  j 

fpecks  upon  the  eyes  or  dimnefs  of  fight,  and  fome-  i 

times  total  blindnefs,  j 

If  the  patient  be  feized  with  a loofenefs,  it  has  a 
good  effedl ; and  w'hen  the  inflammation  pafles  | 
from  one  eye  to  another,  as  it  were  by  infection, 
it  is  no  unfavourable  fymptom.  But  when  the  dif- 
eafe is  accompanied  with  a violent  pain  of  the  head, 
and  continues  long,  the  patient  is  in  danger  of  lofing 
his  fight. 

REGIMEN. — The  diet,  unlefs  in  fcrophulous 
cafes,  can  hardly  be  too  fpare,  efpecially  at  the  begin- 
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ning.  The  patient  muft  abftain  from  every  thing  of 
a heating  nature.  His  food  muft  conlift  chiefly  of 
mild  vegetables,  weak  broths,  and  gruels.  His  drink 
may  be  barley-water,  balm-tea,  common  whey  and 
fuch  like. 

The  patient’s  chamber  muft  be  darkened,  or  his  eyes 
fhaded  by  a cover,  fo  as  to  exclude  the  light,  but  not 
to  prefs  upon  the  eyes.  He  flioiild  not  look  at  a can- 
dle, the  fire,  or  any  luminous  objed  ; and  ought  to 
avoid  all  fmoke,  as  the  fumes  of  tobacco,  or  any  thing 
that  may  caufe  coughing,  fneezing,  or  vomiting. 
He  fhould  be  kept  quiet,  avoiding  all  violent  efforts, 
either  of  body  or  mind,  and  encouraging  fleep  as  much 
as  poilible. 

MEDICINE. — This  is  one  of  thofedifeafes  where- 
in great  hurt  is  often  done  by  external  applications. 
Almofl;  every  perfon  pretends  to  be  poffeffed  of  a re- 
medy for  the  cure  of  fore  eyes.  Thefe  remedies 
generally  confifls  of  eye-waters  and  ointments,  with 
other  external  applications,  which  do  mifchief  twen- 
ty times  for  once  they  do  good.  People  ought,  there- 
fore, to  be  very  cautious  how  they  ufe  fuch  things, 

as  the  very  prefTure  upon  the  eyes  often  encreafes  the 
malady. 

^ Bleeding,  in  a violent  inflammation  of  the  eyes 
IS  always  neceffary.  This  fhould  be  performed  as 
near  the  part  affeOed  as  poflible.  An  adult  may 
lole  ten  or  twelve  ounces  of  blood  from  the  jugular 
vein,  and  the  operation  may  be  repeated  according 
to  the  urgency  of  the  fymptoms.  If  it  fhould  not 
be  convenient  to  bleed  in  the  neck,  the  fame  quan- 


‘“•■ed,  fcarifvinB’  and  cn  ' propt-r,  and  when  leeches  cannot  be  pro- 

■cantyng  and  cuppmg  may  be  employed  with  equal  advantage.  And  in 
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Leeches  ave  often  applied  to  the  temples,  or  un- 
der the  eyes,  with  good  effect.  The  wounds  mud 
be  fuffered  to  bleed  for  fome  hours,  and  if  the  bleed- 
ing flop  foon,  it  may  be  promoted  by  the  applica- 
tion of  cloths  dipped  in  warm  water.  In  obftinate 
cafes  it  will  be  neceffary  to  repeat  this  operation  feveral 
times. 

Opening  and  diluting  medicines  are  by  no  means  to 
be  neglected.  The  patient  may  take  a fmall  dofe  of 
Glauber’s  falts  and  cream  of  tartar,  every  fecond  or 
third  day,  or  a decoidion  of  tamarinds  with  fenna.  If 
thefe  be  not  agreeable,  gentle  dofes  of  rhubarb  and  ni- 
tre, a little  of  the  lenitive  eleduary,  or  any  other  mild 
purgative,  will  anfw'er  the  fame  end.  The  patient  at 
the  fame  time  muft  drink  freely  of  water-gruel,  tea, 
whey,  or  any  other  weak  diluting  liquor.  He  ought 
likewife  to  take,  at  bed- time,  a large  draught  of  very 
weak  wine- whey,  in  order  to  promote  perfpiration. 
His  feet  and  legs  muft  frequently  be  bathed  in  luke- 
warm w’ater,  and  his  head  fhaved  twice  or  thrice  a- 
week,  and  afterwards  wafhed  in  cold  water.  1 his  has 
often  a remarkably  good  effed. 

If  the  inflammation  does  not  yield  to  thefe  evacua- 
tions, bliftering  plafters  muft  be  applied  to  the  temples, 
behind  the  ears,  or  upon  the  neck,  and  kept  open  for 
lome  time  by  the  mild  bliftering  ointment.  I never 
knew  thefe,  if  long  enough  kept  open,  fail  to  remove 
the  moft  obftinate  inflamation  of  the-  eyes  ; but  for 
this  purpofe,  it  is  ofter>- neceflary  to  continue  the  dil- 
charge  for  feveral  weeks. 

When  the  difeafe  has  been  of  long  ftanding,  1 have  j 
feen  very  extraordinary  elfeds  from  a feton  in  the  I 
neck,  or  betwdxt  the  fhoulders,  efpecially  the  latter.  ; 

thefe  cafei  where  the  inJlamniation  runt  high,  fo  as  to  endanger  the  fight,  it  h“  ' 
been  found  of  great  advantage  to  fcarify  (lightly  with  the  edge  » lancet, 

Cnrged  veffeli  of  the  inner  furface  of  the  eyelids  themfelrfi. 
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it  fliould  be  put  upwards  and  downwards,  or  in  the 
diredion  of  the  fpine,  and  in  the  middle  between  the 
Ihoulder-blades.  It  may  be  dreffed  twice  a- day  with 
yellow  bafillcon.  I have  known  patients  who  had 
been  blind  for  a confiderable  time,  recover  fight  by 
means  of  a feton  placed  as  above.  When  the  feton  is 
put  acrofs  the  neck,  it  foon  wears  out,  and  is  both  more 
painful  and  troublefome  than  between  the  fhoulders  ; 
befides  it  leaves  a difagreeable  mark,  and  does  not  dif- 
charge  fo  freely. 

When  the  heat  and  pain  of  the  eyes  is  very  great, 
a poultice  of  bread  and  milk  foftened  with  plenty  of 
fweet  oil  or  frefh  butter  may  be  applied  to  them,  ats 
leaft  all  night ; and  they  may  be  bathed  with  luke- 
warm water. 

If  the  patient  cannot  fleep.,  which  is  fometimes  the 
cafe,  he  muft  take  fifteen  or  twenty  drops  of  lauda- 
num, or  two  fpoonfuls  of  the  fyrup  of  poppies,  over 
night,  more  or  lefs  according  to  his  age,  or  the  violence 
of  the  fymptoms. 

After  the  inflammation  is  gone  off,  if  the  eyes  ftill 
remain  weak  and  tender,  they  may  be  bathed  every 
night  and  morning  with  cold  water  and  a little 
brandy,  fix  parts  of  the  former  to  one  of  the  lat- 
ter. 'A  method  fhould  be  contrived  by  which  the 
eye  can  be  quite  immerfed  in  the  brandy  and  water, 
where  it  fhould  be  kept  for  fome  time.  I have  gene- 
rally found  this  or  cold  water  and  vinegar,  as  good  a 
ftrengthener  of  the  eyes  as  any  of  the  moft  celebrated 
collyriums. 

When  an  inflammation  of  the  eyes  proceeds  from  a 
fcrophulous  habit,  it  generally  prove§  very  obftinate. 
In  this  cafe  the  patient’s  diet  muft  not  be  too  low,  and 
he  may  be  allowed  to  drink  fmall  negas,  or  now  and 
then  a glafs  of  wine.  The  moft  proper  medicine  is  the 
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Peruvian  bark,  v^^lilch  may  either  be  given  in  fubftance, 
or  prepared  in  the  follounng  manner : 

Take  an  ounce  of  bark  in  powder,  with  two  drams 
of  W inter  s baik,  and  boil  them  in  an  EngliQi  cjuart  of 
water  to  a pint ; when  it  has  boiled  nearly  long  enough, 
add  half  ah  ounce  of  liquorice-root  fliced.  Let  the 
liquor  be  firained.  Two,  three,  or  four  table- fpoon- 
fuls,  according  to  the  age  of  the  patient,'  may  be  taken 
three  or  four  times  a-day.  It  is  impoffible  to  fay  how 
long  this  medicine  ought  to  be  continued,  as  the  cure 
is  fooner  performed  in  foine  than  others ; but  in  ge- 
neral it  requires  a confiderable  time  to  produce  any 
Jafting  effeds. 

Dr.  Cheyne  fays,  ‘ That  sethiops  mineral  never  fails 
in  obftinate  inflammations  of  the  eyes,  even  ferophu- 
lous  ones,  if  given  in  a fufficient  dofe,  and  duly  perfift- 
ed  in/  There  is  no  doubt  but  this  and  other  prepara- 
tions of  mercury  may  be  of  fingular  fervice  in  opthal- 
mias  of  long  continuance,  but  they  ought  alw’ays  to  be 
adminiftered  with  the  greateff  caution,  or  by  perfons 
of  fkill  in  phylic. 

It  will  be  proper  frequently  to  look  into  the  eyes, 
to  fee  if  any  hairs  be  turned  inwards,  or  prefling 
upon  them,  in  order  that  they  may  be  cut  oft'  without 
delay. 

Such  as  are  liable  to  frequent  returns  of  this  difeafe, 
ought  conftantly  to  have  an  iflue  in  one  or  both 
arms.  Bleeding  or  purging  in  the  fpring  and  autumn 
will  be  very  beneficial  to  luch  perfons.  They  ought 
likewife  to  live  with  the  greateft  regularity,  avoid-  • 
ing  ftrong  liquor,  snd  every  thittg  of  a heating  qua-  i 
lity.  Above  all,  let  them  avoid  the  night  air  and  late  1 
ftudies."*^' 

i 

• A*  nioft  people  are  fond  of  making  ufe  of  eye-watera  in  tbii  difeafe,  we  flsaJl  ^ 
rccomnjend  the  follo\N  ing  at  one  of  the  bell  which  has  falltn  under  our  obterv*- 
tion.  Take  of  bole-armeiiick  finely  powdered  three  ounces ; of  white  vitriol  a*  I 
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CHAP.  XXXIII. 

OF  THE  QUINSET,  OR  INFLAMMATION 
OF  THE  THROAT. 

fin  HIS*  dlfeafe  is  very  common  in  Britain,  and  is 
frequently  attended  with  great  danger.  It  prevails 
in  the  winter  and  fpring,  and  is  rnoft  fatal  to  young 
people  of  a fanguine  temperament. 

CAUSES. — In  general  it  proceeds  from  the  fame 
caufes  as  other  inflammatory  diforders,  viz.  an  ob- 
ftrudled  perfpiration,  or  whatever  heats  or  inflames 
the  blood.  An  inflammation  of  the  throat  is  often 
occafioned  by  omitting  fome  part  of  the  covering 
ufually  worn  about  the  neck,  by  drinking  cold  liquor 
when  the  body  is  warm,  by  riding  or  walking  againfl: 
a cold  northerly  wind,  or  any  thing  that  greatly  cools 
the  throat,  and  parts  adjacent.  It  may  likewife  pro- 
ceed from  the  negleft  of  bleeding,  purging,  oi*  any 
cuflomary  evacuation. 

Singing,  fpeaking  aloud  and  long,  or  whatever 
drains  the  throat,  may  likewife  caufe  an  inflammation 
of  that  organ.  I have  often  known  the  quinfey  prove 
fatal  to  jovial  companions,  w^ho,  after  fitting  long  in  a 
warm  room,  drinking  hot  liquors,  and  finging  with 
vehemence,  were  fo  imprudent  as  to  go  abroad  in  the 
cold  night  air.  Sitting  with  wet  feet,  or  keeping  on 

ounce  and  a half ; of  white  fugar  candy  three  ouncei.  Mix  them  in  a bottle  of 
Toft  water,  and  let  them  ftand  for  three  or  four  dayi,  frequently  fhalting  thetn. — 
terwards  the  water  mud  be  filtered,  and  a little  ofit  dropped  into  the  eyci  twice 
or  thrice  a-day.  A cloth  wet  with  it  muft  likewife  be  condantly  kept  on  the  eye. 

The  charadlariftic  fymptome  of  the  quinfey,  or  cynanche  tonfillarie,  are  ia- 
ammatory  fever  ; with  rednefa  and  tumour  afTefting  the  mucus  membrane  of  the 
tancei,  particularly  the  tonfila. 
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wet  clothes,  are  very  apt  to  occasion  this  malady.  It 
is  likewife  frequently  occafioned  by  continuing  long  in 
a moift  place,  fitting  near  an  open  window,  fleeping  in 
a damp  bed,  fitting  in  a room  that  has  been  newly 
plaftered,  &c.  I know  people  who  never  fail  to  have 
a fore  throat  if  they  fit  even  but  a Ihort  time  in  a room 
that  has  been  lately  wafhed. 

Acrid  or  irritating  food  may  likewife  inflame  the 
throat,  and  occafion  a quinfey.  It  may  alfo  proceed 
from  bones,  pins,  or  other  (harp  iubfliances  flicking  in 
the  throat,  or  from  the  cauftic  fumes  of  metals  or  mi- 
nerals, as  arfenic,  antimony,  &c.  taken  in  by  the  breath. 
This  difeafe  is  fometimes  epidemic  and  infedlious. 

SYMPTOAdS. — The  inflammation  of  the  throat  is 
evident  from  infpedion,  the  p^rts  appearing  red,  and 
fwelled  ; befides,  the  patient  complains  of  pain  in 
fwallowing  any  thing.  His  pulfe  is  quick  and  hard, 
with  other  fymptoms  of  a fever.  If  biood  be;  let  it  is 
generally  covered  with  a tough  coat  of  a w'hitifh  colour, 
and  the  patient  fpits  a tough  phlegm.  As  the  fwelling 
and  inflammation  increafe,  the  breathing  and  fwallow- 
ing become  more  difficult ; the  pain  affeds  the 
ears  ; the  eyes  generally  appear  red  ; and  the  face 
fwells.  The  patient  is  often  obliged  to  keep  him- 
felf  in  an  ered  pofture,  being  in  danger  of  fuffocation  ; 
there  is  a conftant  naufea,  or  inclination  to  vomit,  and 
the  drink,  inftead  of  paffing  into  the  ftomach,  is  often 
returned  by  the  nofe.  The  patient  is  frequently  ftarved 
at  laft,  merely  from  an  inability  of  fwallowing  any  kind 
of  food. 

When  the  breathing  Is  laborious,  with  llraitnefs  of 
the  bread  and  anxiety,  the  danger  is  great.  Though 
the  pain  in  fwallowing  be  very  great,’  yet  while  the 
patient  breathes  eafy,  there  is  not  fo  much  danger.  An 
external  fwelling  is  no  unfavourable  fymptom  : but  if 
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it  fuddenly  falls,  and  the  difeafe  affedfs  the  breaft  the 
danger  is  vexy  great.  When  a quinfey  is  the  confe- 
quence  of  fome  other  difeafe,  which  has  already  weak- 
ened the  patient,  his  fituation  is  dangerous.  A froth- 
ing at  the  mouth,  with  a fwelled  tongue,  a pale,  ghall- 
ly  countenance,  and  coldnefs  of  the  extremities,  are 
fatal  fymptoms. 

REGIMEN. — The  regimen  in  this  difeafe  is  in 
all  refpedts  the  fame  as  in  the  pleurify  or  peripneu- 
mony.  The  food  muft  be  light,  and  in  fmall  quan- 
tity and  the  drink  plentiful,  weak,  q,nd  diluting,  mix- 
ed with  acids. 

It  is  highly  neceflary  that  the  patient  be  kept  eafy 
and  quiet.  ' Violent  affe£tions  of  the  mind,  or  great 
efforts  of  the  body,  may  prove  fatal.  He  fhould  not 
even  attempt  to  fpeak  but  in  a low  voice.  Such  a de- 
gree of  warmth  as  to  promote  a conftant  gentle  fweat 
is  proper.  When  the  patient  is  in  bed,  his  head  ought 
to  be  raifed  a little  higher  than  ufual. 

It  is  peculiarly  neceffary  that  the  neck  be  kept  warm ; 
for  which  purpofe  feveral  folds  of  foft  flannel  may  be 
wrapped  round  it.  That  alone  will  often  remove  a 
flight  complaint  of  the  throat,  efpecially  if  applied  in 
due  time.  We  cannot  here  omit  obferving  the  pro- 
priety of  a cuftom  which  prevails  among  the  peafants 
of  this  country.  When  they  feel  any  uneafinefs  of 
the  throat,  they  wrap  a flocking  about  it  all  night.  So 
effectual  is  this  remedy,  that  in  many  places  it  paffes 
for  a charm,  and  the  flocking  is  applied  with  particular 
ceremonies  ; The  cuflom,  however,  is  undoubtedly  a 
good  one,  and  fhould  never  be  neglected.  When  the 
throat  has  thus  been  wrapped  up  all  night,  it  mufl  not 
be  expofed  to  the  cold  air  through  the  day,  but  a hand- 
kerchief, or  a piece  of  flannel,  kept  about  it  till  the  in- 
flammation be  removed. 
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The  jelly  of  black  currants  Is  a medicine  very  much 
in  efteem  for  complaints  of  the  throat;  and,  indeed,  is 
of  confiderable  efficacy.  It  ffiould  be  almoft  con- 
llantly  kept  in  the  mouth,  and  fvvallowed  down  lei- 
furely.  It  may  likewife  be  mixed  in  the  patient’s 
drink,  or  taken  any  other  way.  When  it  cannot  be 
obtained,  the  jelly  of  red  currants,  or  of  mulberries, 
may  be  ufed  in  its  (lead. 

Gargles  for  the  throat  are  likewife  very  beneficial. 
They  may  be  made  by  adding  to  half  an  Engliffi  pint 
of  the  pectoral  decodion,  mentioned  formerly,  two  or 
three  fpoonfuls  of  honey,  and  the  fame  quantity  of 
currant  jelly.  This  may  be  ufed  three  or  four  times 
a-day  ; and  if  the  patient  be  troubled  with  tough 
vifcid  phlegm,  the  gargle  may  be  made  more  fharp 
and  cleanfing,  by  adding  to  it  a tea-fpoonful  of  the 
fpirit  of  sal-ammoniac.  Some  recommend  gargles 
made  of  a decodion  of  the  leaves  or  bark  of  the  black- 
berry buffi  ; but  where  the  jelly  can  be  had,  thefe  are 
unneceffary. 

There  is  no  difeafe  wherein  the  benefit  of  bathing 
the  feet  and  legs  in  lukewarm  water  is  more  apparent : 
That  pradice  ought  therefore  never  to  be  negleded. 
If  people  were  careful  to  keep  warm,  to  wrap  up 
their  throats  with  flannel,  to  bathe  their  feet  and  legs 
in  warm  water,  and  to  ule  a fpare  diet,  with  diluting 
liquors,  at  the  beginning  of  this  difeafe,  it  would  fel- 
dom  proceed  to  a great  height,  or  be  attended  with  any 
danger ; but  when  thefe  precautions  are  negleded,  and 
the  difeafe  becomes  violent,  more  powerful  medicines 
are  neceflary. 

MEDlCiNE. — An  inflammation  of  the  throat  be- 
ing a moft  acute  and  dangerous  diftemper,  which  fome- 
tin.es  takes  off  the  patient  very  luddenly,  it  will  be  pro- 
per as  foon  as  the  fymptoms  appear,  to  bleed  in  the  arm, 
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or  rather  in  the  jugular  vein,  and  to  repeat  the  opera- 
tion if  circuinrtances  require.* 

The  belly  fhould  likewife  be  kept  gently  open. 
This  may  be  done  either  by  giving  the  patient  for 
his  ordinary  drink  a decoftion  of  figs  and  tamarinds, 
or  Imall  doles  of  rhubarb  and  nitre,  as  recommended 
in  the  eryfipelas.  Thefe  may  be  increafed  according 
to  the  age  of  the  patient,  and  repeated  till  they  have 
the  defired  effedt. 

1 have  often  known  very  good  efledts  from  a bit  of 
sal  prunel^  or  purified  nitre,  held  in  the  mouth,  and 
fvvallowed  down  as  it  melted.  This  promotes  the  dif- 
charge  of  saliva^  by  which  means  it  anfwers  the  end  of 
a gargle,  while  at  the  fame  time  it  abates  the  fever,  by 
promoting  the  difcharge  of  urine,  &c. 

The  throat  ought  likewife  to  be  rubbed  twice  or 
thrice  a-day  with  a little  of  the  volatile  liniment.  This 
feldom  fails  to  produce  foine  good  effedts.  At  the  fame 
time  the  neck  ought  to  be  carefully  covered  with  wool 
or  flannel,  to  prevent  the  cold  from  penetrating  the 
flcin,  as  this  application  renders  it  very  tender.  Many 
other  external  applications  are  recommended  in  this  dif- 
eafe,  as  a fw'allows  neft,  poultices  made  of  a fungus 
called  Jew’s  ears,  album  grecum,  &c.  But  as  we  do 
not  look  upon  any  of  thefe  to  be  preferable  to  a com- 
mon poultice  of  bread  and  milk,  we  fliall  take  no  fur- 
ther notice  of  them. 

Some  recommend  the  gum  guiacum  as  a fpecific  in 
this  difeafe.  Half  a dram  of  the  gum  in  powder  may 
be  made  into  an  eledluary  with  the  root  of  elder  for  a 
dofe,  and  repeated  occalionally. 

Bliftering  upon  the  neck,  or  behind  the  ears,  in 
violent  inflammations  of  the  throat,  is  very  benefi- 

• . blood  from  the  tonCIi  by  internal  fcarifications,  it  a powerful  remedy 

will  ofquinfey,  and  w'  en  employed  with  freedom  on  iti  lirftappearan  ce, 

n greatly  tend  to  prevent  a fuppuration  from  enfuinj. 
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dal.  After  the  plafters  are  taken  off,  the  parts 
ought  to  be  kept  running  by  the  application  of  fharp 
ointment,  till  the  inflammation  is  gone ; otherwife, 
upon  their  drying  up,  the  patient  will  be  in  danger 
of  a relapfe. 

When  the  patient  has  been  treated  as  above,  a 
fuppuration  feldom  happens.  This,  however,  is 
fometimes  the  cafe  in  fpite  of  all  our  endeavours  to 
prevent  it.  When  the  inflammation  and  fwelling 
continue,  and  it  is  evident  that  a fuppuration  will  en- 
fue,  it  ought  to  be  promoted  by  drawing  the  fteam 
of  warm  water  into  the  throat  through  a funnel,  or 
the  like.  Soft  poultices  ought  likewife  to  be  applied 
outwardly,  and  the  patient  may  keep  a roafted  fig 
conflantly  in  his  mouth. 

It  fometimes  happens  before  the  tumor  breaks,  that 
the  Ivvelling  is  fo  great,  as  entirely  to  prevent  any 
thing  from  getting  down  into  the  ftomach.  In  this 
cafe  the  patient  muft  inevitably  periih,  unlefs  he  can 
be  fupported  in  fome  other  way.  This  can  only  be 
done  by  nourifliing  clyfters  of  broth,  or  gruel  with 
milk,  &c.  Patients  have  often  been  fupported  by  thefe 
for  feveral  days,  till  the  tumor  has  broke ; and  after- 
wards they  have  recovered. 

Not  only  the  fwallowing,  but  the  breathing  is  otfen 
prevented  by  the  tumor.  In  this  cafe  nothing  can  | 
fave  the  patient’s  life,  but  opening  the  trachea  or  wind-  | 
pipe.  As  that  has  been  often  done  with  fuccefs,  no  j 
perlon,  in  luch  defperate  circumftances,  ought  to  hefi-  j 
tate  a moment  about  the  operation  ; but  as  it  can  only  ! 
be  performed  by  a furgeon,  it  is  not  neceffary  here  to  I 
give  any  diredlions  about  it. 

When  a difficulty  of  fwallowing  is  not  attended  with  j 
an  acute  pain  or  inflammation,  it  is  generally  owing  : 
to  an  obftrudlion  of  the  glands  about  the  throat,  and  i 
only  requires  that  the  part  be  kept  warm,  and  the  ' 
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throat  frequently  gargled  with  fomething  that  may 
gently  ftimulate  the  glands,  as  a decodion  of  figs  with 
vinegar  and  honey  ; to  which  may  be  added  a little 
muftard,  or  a fmall  quantity  of  fpirits.  But  this  kind 
of  gargle  is  never  to  be  ufed  where  there  are  figns  of 
an  inflammation.  The  Ipecies  of  angina  has  various 
names  among  the  common  people,  as  the  pap  of  the 
throaty  the  falling  of  the  almonds  of  the  ears,  &c.  Ac- 
cordingly, to  remove  it,  they  lift  the  patient  up  by  the 
hair  of  the  head,  and  thruft  their  fingers  under  his 
jaws,  &c.  ; all  which  pradices  are  at  befl:  ufelefs,  and 
often  hurtful. 

Thofe  who  are  fubjed  to  inflammations  of  the 
throat,  in-order  to  avoid  that  difeafe  ought  to  live 
temperate.  Such  as  do  not  chufe  to  obfei  ve  this  rule, 
muft  have  frequent  recourfe  to  purging  and  other  eva- 
cuations, to  difcharge  the  ruperfluous  humours.  They 
ought  likewife  to  beware  of  catching  cold,  and  Ihould 
abftain  fiom  aliment  and  medicines  of  an  aftringent  or 
ftimulating  nature. 

Violent  exercife,  by  increafing  the  motion  and  force 
of  the  blood,  is  apt  to  occafion  an  inflammation  of  the 
throat,  efpecially  if  cold  liquor  be  drank  immediately 
after  it,  or  the  body  fuffered  fuddenly  to  cool.  Thofe 
'^ho  would  avoid  this  dileafe  ought,  therefore,  after 
fpcakmg  aloud.  Tinging,  running,  drinking  warm  li- 
quor, or  doing  any  thing  that  may  ftrain  the  throat,  or 
increafe  the  circulation  of  tlie  blood  towards  it,  to  take 
care  to  cool  gradually,  and  to  wrap  fome  additional  co- 
verings about  their  necks,  &c. 

I have  often  known  perfons  who  had  been  fubjedt 
to  fore  throats,  entirely  freed  from  that  complaint  by 
on  y wealing  a ribband,  or  a bit  of  flannel,  conrtantly 
^ out  their  necks,  or  by  wearing  thicker  flioes,  a flannel 
^adtcoat  or  the  like.  1 hefe  may  feem  trifling,  but 
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they  have  great  efFe£t.  There  is  danger,  indeed,  in 
leaving  them  off  after  perfons  have  been  accuftomed  to 
them ; but  furely  the  inconveniency  of  ufing  fuch  things 
for  life,  is  not  to  be  compared  with  the  danger  which 
may  attend  the  negled  of  them. 

Sometimes  after  an  inflammation,  tlie  glands  of  the 
throat  continue  1 welled,  and  become  hard  and  callous. 
This  complaint  is  noteafily  removed,  and  is  often  ren- 
dered dangerous  by  the  too  frequent  application  of 
ftrong  fiimulating  and  fliynic  medicines.  The  beft 
method  is  to  keep  it  warm,  and  to  gargle  it  twice  a-day 
with  a decodlion  of  figs  lharpened  a little  with  a few 
drops  of  the  elixir  or  fpirit  of  vitriol. 


OF  THE  xMALIGNANT  QUINSEY,  or  PUTRID, 
ULCEROUS  SORE  THROAT. 

This  * kind  of  quinfey  is  but  little  known  in  the 
northern  parts  of  Britain,  though  for  fome  time  paft, 
it  has  been  very  fatal  in  the  more  fouthern  countries. 
Children  are  more  fubjefl  to  it  than  adults,  females 
than  males,  and  the  delicate  than  thofe  who  are  hardy 
and  robufi.  It  prevails  mofl;  in  autumn,  or  after  a long 
courfe  of  damp,  nr  fultry  weather. 

CAUSES.— -This  is  evidently  a contagious  diftem- 
per,  and  is  generally  communicated  by  infection. ^ 
Whole  families,  and  even  entire  villages  often  receive 
the  infedlion  from  one  perfon.  This  ought  to  put 
people  upon  their  guard  againfi  going  near  fuch 
patients  as  labour  under  the  dilorder  ; as^  by  that 
means  they  endanger  not  only  their  own  lives,  but 
likewife  thofe  of  i heir  f ricnds  and  connexions.  What- 


* The  chanuSleriaic  fymptom.  of  Cynanchc  Maligna  or  putrid  j 

the  difeafe  affeiftine  the  tonfils  and  mocus  membrane  of  the  fauces,  with  f g 
rcdnefs.  and  mocous  crufts,  of  a whiti.h  or  aftt-colourcd  covering  ; ulcers  with  ncr-  | 

viiui  fever  and  eruptioas. 
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«ver  tends  to  produce  putrid  or  malignant  fevers, 
may  likewife  occafion  the  putrid,  ulcerous  fore  throat, 
as  unwholefome  air,  damaged  provifions,  negle«ft  of 
cleanlinefs,  &c. 

SYMPTOMS. — It  begins  with  alternate  fits  of 
fhivering  and  heat.  The  pulfe  is  quick,  but  low  and 
unequal,  and  generally  continues  fo  through  the  whole 
courfe  of  the  dileafe.  The  patient  complains  greatly 
of  weaknefs  and  oppreifion  of  the  breaft  ; his  fpirits 
are  low,  and  he  is  apt  to  faint  away  when  fet  upright ; 
he  is  troubled  with  a naufea,  and  often  with  a vomit- 
ing or  purging.  The  two  latter  are  moft  common  in 
children.  The  eyes  appear  red  and  watery,  and  the 
face  fvvells.  The  urine  is  at  firfi:  pale  dnd  crude  ; but 
as  the  difeafe  advances,  it  turns  more  of  a yellow- 
ifh  colour.  The  tongue  is  white,  and  generally  moift, 
which  diftinguifhes  this  from  an  inflammatory  difeafe. 
Upon  looking  into  the  throat  it  appears  fwelled,  and 
of  a florid  red  colour.  Pale  and  alh-colouredf  pots, 
however,  are  here  and  there  interfperfed,  and  fometimes 
one  broad  patch  or  Ipot,  of  an  irregular  figure  and 
pale  white  colour,  furrounded  with  florid  red,  only 
appears.  Thel'e  whitilh  fpots  or  floughs  cover  fo  many 
ulcers. 

An  efflorefcence,  or  eruption  upon  the  neck,  arms, 
breaft  and  fingers,  about  the  fecond  or  third  day,  is  a 
common  fymptom  of  this  dfteale.  When  it  appears, 
the  purging  and  vomiting  generally  ceafe. 

I here  is  often  a flight  degree  of  delirium,  and 
the  face  frequently  appears  bloated,  and  the  infide 
of  the  noftrils  red  and  enflamed.  The  patient  com- 
plains of  a difagreeable  putrid  Imell,  and  his  breath  is 
very  offenfive. 

The  putrid,  ulcerous  throat,  may  be  diftinguilhed 
from  the  inflammatory  by  the  vomiting  and  loofenefs, 
'vith  which  it  is  generally  ulhered  in  j by  the  foul  ul- 
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cers  in  the  throat  covered  wdth  a white  or  livid  coat ; 
and  by  the  exceffive  weaknefs  of  the  patient ; with 
other  fymptoms  of  a putrid  fever. 

Unfavourable  lymptoms  are,  an  obftinate  purging, 
extreme  weaknefs,  dimnefs  of  the  fight,  a livid  or  black 
colour  of  the  fpots  and  frequent  fhiverings,  with  a 
weak,  fluttering  pulfe.  If  the  eruption  upon  the  fkin 
^ fuddenly  difappears,  or  becomes  of  a livid  colour, 
with  a dilcharge  ot  blood  from  the  nofe  or  mouth,  the 
danger  is  very  great. 

If  a gentle  fweat  breaks  out  about  the  third  or 
fourth  day,  and  continues  with  a flow,  firm,  and  equal 
pulle  ; if  the  Houghs  call  off  in  a kindly  manner,  and 
appear  dean  and  florid  at  the  bottom  ; and  if  the 
breathing  be  foft  and  free,  with  a lively  colour  of  the 
eyes,  there  is  leafon  to  hope  for  a falutary  crifis. 

REGIMEN. — The  patient  muft  be  kept  quiet,  and, 
for  the  moft  part,  in  bed,  as  he  will  be  apt  to  faint 
v.’hen  taken  out  of  it.  His  food  muft  be  nouriftiing 
and  reftorative  ; as  fago  gruel  with  red  wine,  jellies, 

^ ftrong  broths,  &c.  His  drink  ought  to  be  generous, 
and  of  an  antifceptic  quality,  as  red  wine  negas,  white 
wine  whey,  and  fuch  like. 

MEDICINE. — 1 he  medicine  in  this  kind  of  quin- 
fey  is  entirely  different  from  that  which  is  proper 
in  the  inflammatory.  All  evacuations,  as  bleeding, 
purging,  &c.  which  weaken  the  patient,  muft  be 
avoided.  Cooling  medicines,  as  nitre  and  cream  of  | 
tartar  are  likewdfe  hurtful.  Strengthening  cordials  j 
alone  can  be  tiled  with  fafety  ; and  thefe  ought  never  ) 
to  be  negleded.  ' 

If,  at  the  beginning,  there  be  a great  naufea,  or  in-  i 
clination  to  vomit,  the  patient  muft  drink  an  infufion  i 
of  green  tea,  camomile  flowers,  or  carduus  benedictus^  i 
in  order  to  cleanfe  the  itomach.  If  thefe  be  not  fuffi-  i 
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cient,  he  may  take  a few  grains  of  the  powder  of  ipe- 
cacuanha, or  any  other  gentle  vomit. 

If  the  difeafe  be  mild,  the  throat  may  be  gargled 
with  an  infufion  of  fage  and  rofe- leaves,  to  a gill  of 
which  may  be  added  a fpoonful  or  two  of  honey,  and 
as  much  vinegar  as  will  make  it  agreeably  acid ; but 
when  the  fymptoms  are  urgent,  the  flough  large  and 
thick,  and  the  breath  very  offenfive,  the  following 
gargle  may  be  ufed.’’^ 

It  will  be  of  great  benefit  if  the  patient  frequently  re- 
ceives in  his  mouth,  through  an  inverted  funnel,  the 
fteams  of  warm  vinegar,  myrrh,  and  honey. 

But  when  the  putrid  fymptoms  run  high,  and  the 
difeafe  is  attended  with  danger,  the  only  medicine 
that  can  be  depended  upon,  is  the  Peruvian  bark.'j' 
It  may  be  taken  in  fuhftance,  if  the  patient’s  llo- 
mach  will  bear  it.  If  not,  an  ounce  of  bark  grol'sly 
powdered,  with  two  drams  of  Virginian  fnake-root, 
may  be  boiled  in  an  Engliih  pint  and  a half  of  water, 
to  half  a pint ; to  which  a tea-fpoonful  of  the  elixir  of 
vitriol  may  be  added,  and  an  ordinary  tea-cupful  of  it 
taken  every  three  or  four  hours.  Bliftering  plafters 
are  very  beneficial  in  this  difeafe,  efpecially  when 
the  patient’s  pulfe  and  fpirits  are  low.  They  may  be 

• To  fix  or  fe»«n  ounce*  of  the  peAoral  decodlton,  when  boiling,  add  half  an 
ounce  of  contrayerva  root:  let  it  boil  for  fome  time,  and  afterward*  drain  the  lU' 
qoor;  to  which  add  two  ounce*  of  white  wins  vinegar,  an  ounce  of  fine  honey, 
and  an  ounce  of  the  tindlure  of  myrrh.  Thu  ought  not  only  to  be  ufed  a»  a gar- 
gle, but  a little  of  it  Ihould  frequently  be  injedfed  with  a fyringe  to  clean  the 
mouth,  before  the  patient  take*  tfhy  meat  or  drink.  This  method  is  pecuitarly 
necelTary  for  children,  who  cannot  ufe  a gargle. 

t In  the  year  1787,  this  difeafe  prevailed  as  an  univerfal  epidem'c  among  chil- 
ren  in  the  illand  of  St.  Chri(lopher*s,  wherein  the  mok  happy  elfedls  were  derived 
from  the  ufe  of  a remedy,  the  balls  of  which  was  cayenne  pepper.  The  medicine 
was  prepared,  by  infufing  two  fmall-fpoonfuls  of  this  papp  r,  and  a tea-fpo  infu 
® m half  a pint  of  boiling  water,  to  which  half  a pint  of  warm  vinegar  wal^ 

* ded : after  Handing  for  an  hour,  the  liquor  was  (trained  through  a fine  cloth* 

and  two  table  fpoonfuU  were  given  every  half  hour.  , 

As  thi*  difeafe  is  infedlious,  it  will  be  prudent  to  feparate  the  fick  from  the 

• r tv  to  render  the  attendants  lef*  fufceptible  of  b:ing 

inteaed,  fumigation*  with  the  nitrous  acid,  as  recommended  in  putrid  fever,  ihould 
■e  employed. 
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applied  to  the  throat,  behind  the  ears,  or  upon  the  back- 
part  of  the  neck. 

Should  the  vomiting  prove  troublefome,  it  will 
be  proper  to  give  the  patient  two  table-fpoonfuls  of 
the  faline  julap,  every  hour.  Tea  made  of  mint 
and  a little  cinnamon,  will  likewife  be  a proper 
drink,  efpecially  if  an  equal  quantity  of  red  wine  be 
mixed  with  it. 

In  cafe  of  a violent  loofenefs,  the  fize  of  a nutmeg 
of  diascordium^  or  the  japonic  infedion,  may  betaken 
two  or  three  times  a-day,  or  oftener  if  necefery  ; and 
the  patient’s  drink  muft  be  red  wine  negas. 

If  a difcharge  of  blood  from  the  nofe  happens,  the 
fleams  of  warm  vinegar  may  be  received  up  the  noftriU 
frequently  ; and  the  drink  muft  be  ftiarpened  with 
Ipirits  of  vitriol,  or  tindure  of  rofes. 

In  cafe  of  a ftranguary,  the  belly  muft  be  fomented 
with  warm  water,  and  emollient  clyfters  given  three  or 
four  times  a-day. 

After  the  violence  of  the  difeafe  is  over,  the  belly 
fhould  ftill  be  kept  open  v\  ith  mild  purgatives  ; as  man- 
na, fenna,  rhubarb,  or  the  like. 

If  great  weaknefs  and  dejedion  of  fpirits,  or  night- 
fweats,  with  other  lymptoms  of  a confumption,  fhould 
remain  after  this  difeafe,  we  would  advife  the  patient 
to  continue  the  ufe  of  the  Peruvian  bark,  with  the 
elixir  of  vitriol,  and  to  take  frequently  a glafs  of  ge- 
nerous wine.  Thefe,  together  with  a milk-diet,  and 
riding  on  horfeback,  are  the  moft  likely  means  for  re- 
covering his  ftrengih. 
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CHAP.  XXXIV. 

OF  THE  CATARRH  AND  INFLUENZA. 

rilHIS  difeafe  attacks  perfons  of  all  ages  and  confti- 
mtlons,  but  more  particularly  the  young.  It 
may  attack  at  any  feafon  of  the  year,  where  there  are 
hidden  changes  of  the  weather,  from  heat  to  cold,  or 
from  cold  to  heat.  It  fometimes  appears  to  depend 
upon  a fpecific  contagion,  having,  in  the  years  1732 
and  1733,  fpread  in  a progreffive  manner  over  the 
whole  of  Europe,  and  in  1735,  over  the  whole  of 
Britain.  When  the  difeafe  prevails  epidemically,  it  is 
called  Influenza. 

SYMPTOMS.— It  is  thus  defined  by  Dr.  Cul- 
len, “ Fever  often  contagious,  increafed  excretion 
of  mucus  from  the  glands  of  the  membrane  of  the 
nofe,  fauces,  or  bronchae,  at  leaf!;  an  effort  at  fuch 
excretion. 

This  difeafe  generally  commences  with  fome  diffi- 
culty of  breathing  through  the  nofe,  attended  with  a x 
fenfe  of  heat  and  fulnefs  flopping  up  that  paflage, 
a dull  pain  or  fenfe  of  weight  is  felt  in  the  fore- 
head, and  fome  degree  of  rednefs,  and  fliffnefs  in  the 
motion  of  the  eyes.  Thefe  fymptoms  are  foon  fol- 
lowed by  a diflillation  of  a thin,  fometimes  acrid,  fluid 
from  thefe  parts,  and  frequent  fneezing.  The  fauces 
are  inflamed  and  fwoln,  and  there  is  fometimes  a 
confiderable  degree  of  inflammation  of  the  inner  mem- 
brane of  the  trachea,  or  wind- pipe,  which  caufes  a 
fenfe  of  forenefs.  There  is  alfo  prefent  fome  hoarfe- 
nefs,  and  a fenfe  of  roughnefs  in  the  throat,  with  fome 
difficulty  of  breatbing,  exprelfed  by  a lenle  of  flrait- 
nefs  in  the  chefl  and  cough.  The  tafle,  fmell. 
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and  appetite,  are  confiderably  impaired,  and  there 
is  a confiderable  de^^ree  of  laflitude  and  chillnefs ; 
towards  evening  the  piilfe  becomes  quicker,  and  a 
flight  degree  of  fever  arifes,  Sometimes  with  thefe 
fymptoms,  pains  refembling  thofe  of  the  rheumatifm 
are  felt  in  feveral  parts  of  the  body,  particularly  about 
the  neck  and  head. 

Thefe  fymptoms  mark  the  height  and  violence 
of  the  difeafe,  but  commonly  it  does  not  continue 
long  ; by  degrees  the  cough  comes  to  be  attended 
with  a more  copious  excretion  of  mucus  ; which  is  at 
firft  thin,  white,  and  expedlorated  with  Tome  diffi- 
culty ; but  becoming  gradually  thicker,  and  of  a yel- 
lowifh  colour,  is  at  length  brought  up  with  greater 
eafe  and  with  lefs  coughing,  until  it  ceafes  altoge- 
ther. The  principal  difference  obferved  between  ca- 
tan'h  from  cold,  and  the  contagious  catarrh  was,  that 
the  debility  and  proftration  of  flrength  ■was  much  great- 
er in  the  latter. 

CAUSE — This  difeafe  proceeds  from  obftruded 
perfpiration  and  from  contagion,  communicated  by  con- 
ta£l  with  the  infeded,  either  immediately,  or  by  per- 
fons  who  bring  it  on  their  clothes  to  the  perfons  who 
receive  it,  or  by  its  being  conveyed  from  the  infeded  in 
various  kinds  of  goods.  ' 

CURE. — In  the  mild  attacks  of  this  difeafe,  it  mar  ! 
not  be  neceffary  to  have  recourfe  to  the  aid  of  me  dicine,  j 
and  in  general  it  will  be  fufficient  to  ufe  an  abftemious  j 
regimen  ; but  when  the  difeafe  is  more  violent,  blood-  ■ 
letting  will  be  neceffary,  but  it  muff  be  employed  with 
feme  degree  of  caution,  particularly  in  the  contagious 
catarrh  called  influenza,  where  it  was  feldom  found  to 
be  of  advantage  ; if  there  is  much  oppreffion  and  tight- 
nefs  about  the  chefl,  occafioning  fome  degree  of  diffi- 
cult breathing,  topical  blood-letting  will  be  advifeable, 
with  the  application  of  blifters  to  the  breaft  ; a gentle 
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diaphorefis  fhould  be  promoted  by  naufeating  doles  of 
tartarized  antimony,  with  fpiritus  Mindereri  ; the  va- 
pour of  warm  water  (hould  be  frequently  inhaled.  If 
the  cough  remains  troublelome  after  the  inflammatory 
fymptoms  have  abated,  opiates  may  be  ufed  with  fafe- 
ty  and  advantage ; SO  drops  of  laudanum  maybe  taken 
when  going  to  bed,  in  an  ounce  of  peppermint  or  cin- 
namon water.  When  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
nofe  is  affedied,  rubbing  it  externally  with  warm  tal- 
low or  oil,  is  veiy  often  of  great  fervice. 

CHAP.  XXXV. 

OF  COUGHS  AND  COLDS.  ^ 

TT  has  already  been  obferved,  tlAt  colds  are  the 
effed  of  an  obftruded  perfpiration  ; the  common 
caufes  of  which  we  have  likewise  endeavoured  to  point 
our,  and  fhall  not  here  repeat  them.  Neither  fhall  we 
Ipend  time  in  enumerating  all  the  various  fymptoms 
of  colds,  as  they  are  pretty  generally  known.  It  may 
not,  however,  be  amifs  to  obferve,  that  almoft  every 
cold  is  a kind  of  fever,  which  only  differs  in  degree 
from  lome  of  thofe  that  have  already  been  treated  of. 

^ No  age,  fex,  or  conftitution,  is  exempted  from  this 
difeale  ; neither  is  it  in  the  power  of  medicine  to  pre- 
vent it.  1 he  inhabitants  of  every  climate  are  liable  to 
catch  cold,  nor  can  even  the  greateft  circumfpedion 
defend  them  at  all  times  from  its  attacks.  Indeed,  if 
the  numan  body  could  be  kept  conflantly  in  an  uni- 
form degree  of  warmth,  luch  a thing  as  catching  cold 
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would  be  impoffible  ; But  as  that  cannot  be  effeded 
by  any  means,  the  perlpiratiori  muft  be  liable  to  many 
changes.  Such  changes,  however,  when  fmall,  do 
not  affed  the  health  ; but,  when  great,  they  muft  prove 
hurtful.  Hence  the  chief  fecret  of  preventing  colds, 
lies  in  avoiding,  as  far  as  poflible  all  extremes  either  of 
heat  or  cold.  • 

When  oppreffion  of  the  breaft,  a ftuffing  of  the 
nofe,  unufual  wearinefs,  or  a pain  of  the  head,  &c. 
give  ground  to  believe  that  the  perfpiration  is  obftrud- 
ed,  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  perfon  has  caught 
cold,  he  ought  immediately  to  leflen  his  diet,  at  leaft 
the  ufual  quantity  of  his  folid  food,  and  to  abftain  from 
all  ftrong  liquors.  Inftead  of  flefti,  fifti,  eggs,  milk, 
and  other  nourifhing  diet,  he  may  eat  light  bread- 
pudding, veal  or  chicken- broth,  panado,  gruels,  and 
fuch  like.  His  drink  may  be  water-gruels,  fweeiened 
with  a little  honey  ; an  infufion  of  bahn,  or  linfeed 
fharpened  with  the  juice  of  orange  or  lemon  ; a decoc- 
tion of  liquorice  with  tamarinds,  or  any  other  cool,  di- 
luting acid  liquor. 

Above  all,  his  fupper  fliould  be  light,  as  fmall  poflet, 
or  water-gruel  fweetened  with  honey,  and  a little  toaft- 
ed  bread  in  it.  If  honey  ftiould  difagree  with  the  fto- 
mach,  the  gruel  may  be  fweetened  with  treacle  or 
coarfe  fugar,  and  fharpened  with  the  jelly  of  currants. 
Thofe  who  have  been  accuftomed  to  generous  liquors 
may  take  white  wine-whey  inftead  of  gruel,  which  may 
be  fweetened  as  above. 

The  patient  ought  to  lie  longer  than  ufual  a-bed, 
and  to  encourage  a gentle  fweat,  which  is  eafily  brought 
on  towards  morning,  by  drinking  tea,  or  any  kind 
of  warm  diluting  liquor.  I have  often  known  this 
pradlice  carry  off  a cold  in  one  day,  which,  in  all 
probability,  had  it  been  negleded,  would  have  coft 
the  patient  his  life,  or  have  confined  him  for  fome 
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tnonths  to  his  bed,  Would  people  facrifice  a little 
time  to  eafe  and  warmth,  and  practice  a moderate  de- 
gree of  abflinence  when  the  firft  lymptoms  of  a cold 
appear,  we  have  reafon  to  believe,  that  moft  of  the 
bad  effeds  which  flow  from  an  obftruded  perfpiration 
might  be  prevented.  But  after  the  difeafe  has  gathered 
ftrength  by  delay,  all  attempts  to  remove  it  often  prove 
vain.  A pleurify,  a peripneumony,  or  a fatal  con- 
fumption  of  the  lungs,  are  the  common  effedts  of  colds 
which  have  been  either  totally  negledfed,  or  treated 
improperly. 

Many  attempt  to  cure  a cold,  by  getting  drunk. — 
But  this,  to  fay  no  worfe  of  it,  is  a very  hazardous 
and  fool  hardy  experiment.  No  doubt  it  may  foine- 
times  fucceed,  by  I'uddenly  refloring  the  perfpiration  ; 
but  when  there  is  any  degree  of  inflammation,  which 
is  frequently  the  cafe,  ftrong  liquors,  inftead  of  remov- 
ing the  malady,  will  increafe  it.  By  this  means  a 
common  cold  may  be  converted  into  an  inflammatory 
fever. 

When  thofe  vvho  labour  for  their  daily  bread  have 
the  misfortune  to  catch  cold,  they  cannot  afford,  to 
lofs  a day  or  two,  in  order  to  keep  themfelves  warm, 
and  take  a little  medicine,  by  which  means  the  diforder 
is  often  fo  aggravated  as  to  confine  them  for  a long 
time,  or  even  to  render  them  €ver  after  unable  to  fuf- 
tain  hard  labour.  But  even  fuch  of  the  labouring  poor 
as  can  afford  to  take  care  of  themfelves,  are  often  too 
hardy  to  do  it ; they  affe£l  to  defpife  colds,  and  as  long 
as  they  can  crawl  about,  fcorn  to  be  confined  by  what 
they  call  a common  cold.  Hence  it  comes  to  pals,  that 
colds  deftroy  fuch  numbers  of  mankind.  Like  an  ene- 
my defpifed,  they  gather  ftrength  from  delay,  till,  at 
length,  they  become  invincible.  We  often  fee  this 
verified  in  travellers,  who  rather  than  iofe  a day  in 
the  profecution  of  their  bufinefs,  throw  away  their 
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lives  by  purfuing  their  journey  with  this  difeafe  upon 
them,  even  in  the  coldell  feafon. 

It  is  certain,  however,  that  colds  may  be  too  much 
indulged.  When  a perfon  for  every  flight  cold,  fhuts 
himfelf  up  in  a warm  room,  and  drinks  great  quan- 
tities of  warm  liquor,  it  may  bring  on  fuch  a gene- 
ral relaxation  of  the  folids,  as  will  not  be  eafily  re- 
moved. It  will  therefore  be  proper,  when  the  dif- 
eafe wdll  permit,  and  the  weather  is  mild,  to  join  to 
the  regimen  mentioned  above,  gentle  exercife;  as 
walking,  riding  on  horfeback,  or  in  a machine,  &c. 
An  obftinate  cold,  which  no  medicine  can  remove, 
will  yield  to  a proper  courfe  of  exercife  when  duly 
perfifted  in. 

Bathing  the  feet  and  legs  every  night  in  warm  wa- 
ter has  a great  tendency  to  reftore  the  perfpiration. — 
But  care  muft  be  taken  that  the  water  be  not  too 
warm,  otherwife  it  will  do  hurt.  It  fliould  never  be 
much  warmer  than  new  milk,  and  the  patient  fhould 
go  immediately  to  bed  after  ufing  it.  Bathing  the  feet 
in  warm  water,  lying  in  bed,  and  drinking  warm  wa- 
ter-gruel, or  Ollier  weak  liquors,  will  fooner  take  off  a 
fpafm,  and  reftore  the  perfpiration,  than  all  the  hotfu- 
dorific  medicines  in  the  apothecary’s  fhop.  This  is 
all  that  is  neceflary  for  removing  a common  cold  ; and 
if  this  courfe  be  taken  at  the  beginning,  it  will  feldom 
fail. 

But  when  the  fymptoms  do  not  yield  to  abftinence, 
warmth,  and  diluting  liquors,  there  is  reafon  to  fear 
the  approach  of  fome  other  difeafe,  as  an  inflammation 
of  the  breaft,  an  ardent  fever,  &c.  If  the  pulfe,  there- 
fore, be  hard  and  frequent,  the  fkin  hot  and  dry,  and 
the  patient  complains  of  his  head  or  breaft,  it  will  be 
neceftai'y  to  bleed,  and  to  give  the  cooling  opening 
powders  recommended  in  the  leaflet  fever,  every  three 
or  four  hours,  till  they  give  a ftool. 
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It  will  likewife  be  proper  put  a bliftering  plafter 
on  the  back,  to  give  two  table- fpoonfuls  of  the  faline 
mixture,  every  two  hours,  and,  in  fhoit,  to  treat  the 
patient  in  all  refpecls  as  for  a flight  fever.  I have  often 
feen  this  courfe,  when  obferved  at  the  beginning,  re- 
move the  complaint  by  two  or  three  days,  when  the  pa- 
tient had  all  the  fymptoms  of  an  approaching  ardent 
fever,  or  an  inflammation  of  the  breaft. 

OF  A COMMON  COUGH. 

A cough  is  generally  the  effe£t  of  a cold,  which 
has  either  been  improperly  treated,  or  entirely  neg- 
lected. Whew  it  proves  obftinate,  there  is  always 
reafon  to  fear  the  confeqiiences,  as  this  thews  a weak 
ftate  of  the  lungs,  and  is  often  the  forerunner  of  a 
confumption. 

If  the  cough  be  violent,  and  the  patient  young  and 
ftrong,  with  a hard  quick  pulfe,  bleeding  will  be  pro- 
per ; but  in  weak  and  relaxed  habits,  bleeding  rather 
prolongs  the  difeafe.  When  the  patient  fpits  freely, 
bleeding  is  unnecelTary,  and  fometimes  hurtful,  as  it 
tends  to  leflTen  that  difcharge. 

When  the  cough  is  not  attended  with  any  degree 
of  fever,  and  the  fpittle  is  vifcid  and  tough,  fharp  pec- 
toral medicines  are  to  be  adminiftered  : as  gum  ammo- 
niac, fquills,  &c.  The  folution  of  gum  ammoniac 
may  be  prepared  as  directed,  and  two  table-fpoonfuls 
of  it  taken  three  or  four  times  a-day,  more  or  lefs, 
according  to  the  age  and  conftitution  of  the  patient. — 
Squills  may  be  given  various  ways  ; two  ounces  of 
the  vinegar,  the  oxymel,  or  the  fyrup,  may  be  mixed 
with  the  fame  quantity  of  fimple  cinnamon  water, 
to  which  may  be  added,  an  ounce  of  common  w'a- 
ter  and  an  ounce  of  balfamic  fyrup.  Two  table- 
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fpoonfuls  of  this  mixture  may  be  taken  three  or  four 
times  a- day. 

A fyrup  made  of  equal  parts  of  lemon  juice,  ho- 
ney and  fugar-candy,  is  likewife  very  proper  in  this 
kind  of  cough.  A table  fpoonful  of  it  may  be  taken 
at  pleafure. 

But  when  the  defluxion  isfliarpand  thin,  thefe  me- 
dicines rather  do  hurt.  In  this  cafe  gentle  opiates,  oils, 
and  mucilages  are  more  proper.  A cup  of  an  infufion 
of  wild  poppy  leaves  and  marflirnallow  roots,  or  the 
flowers  of  colts-foot,  may  be  taken  frequently  ; or  a 
tea-fpoonful  of  the  paregoric  elixir  may  be  put  into 
the  patient’s  drink  twice  a-  day.  Fuller’s  Spanifli  infu- 
fion is  alfo  a very  proper  medicine  in  this  cafe,  and 
may  be  taken  in  the  quantity  of  a tea-cupful  three  or 
four  times  a-day.* 

When  a cough  is  occafioned  by  acrid  humours 
tickling  the  throat  and  fauces,  the  patient  fhould 
keep  fome  foft  pedloral  lozenges  almoft  confliantly  in 
his  mouth  ; -as  the  Pontefradt  liquorice  cakes,  bar- 
ley-fugar,  the  common  balfamic  lozenges,  Spanifli 
juice,  &c.  Thefe  blunt  the  acrimony  of  the  humours, 
,and  by  taking  off  their  ftimulating  quality,  help  toap- 
peafe  the  cough. 

In  obftinate  coughs,  proceeding  from  a flux  of  hu- 
mours upon  the  lungs,  it  wdll  often  be  neceflary,  be- 
fides  expedlorating  medicines,  to  have  recourfe  to  if- 
fues,  fetons,  or  fome  other  drain.  In  this  cafe,  I have 
often  obferved  the  moft  happy  effedls  from  a Burgundy 
pitch  plafler  applied  between  the  (boulders.  I have  or- 
dered this  Ample  remedy  in  the  moft  obftinate  coughs, 
in  a great  number  of  cafes,  and  in  many  different 

■ The  Sfanijh  infuftou  i(  made  by  infufing  in  an  Englifli  quart  of  boiling  water, 
two  dramt  ot  the  fait  of  tartar,  half  a dram  of  lafFron,  cut  into  fmall  pieces,  and  an 
ounce  of  Spanifh  juice  likewife  cut  fmall.  Thefe  mud  ftand  in  a clofe  veffel  for 
twenty-four  hours  in  a gentle  heat ; afterwards  let  the  infufion  be  drained. 
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conftitutions,  without  ever  knowing  it  fail  to  give  re- 
lief, unlefs  where  there  were  evident  figns  of  an  ulcer 
in  the  lungs.  About  the  bulk  of  a nutmeg  of  Bur- 
gundy-pitch may  be  fpread  thin  upon  a piece  of  loft 
leather,  about  the  fize  of  the  hand,  and  laid  between 
the  llioulder-blades.  It  may  be  taken  off  and  wiped 
every  three  or  four  days,  and  ought  to  be  renewed 
once  a fortnight  or  three  weeks.  This  is  indeed  a 
cheap  and  fimple  medicine,  and  confequently  apt  to 
be  defpifed  ; but  we  will  venture  to  affirm,  that  the 
whole  materia  medica  does  not  afford  an  application 
more  efficacious  in  almoft  every  kind  of  cough.  It  has 
not  indeed  always  an  immediate  effedf  ; but  if  kept  on 
for  feme  time,  it  will  fucceed  where  moft  other  medi- 
cines fail. 

The  only  inconveniency  attending  this  plafter  is  the 
itching  which  it  occafions  in  the  part  to  which  it  is  ap- 
plied ; but  furely  this  may  be  difpenfed  with,  confi- 
dering  the  advantage  which  the  patient  may  expedt  to 
reap  from  the  application ; befides,  when  the  itching 
becomes  very  uneafy,  the  plafter  may  be  taken  off,  and 
the  part  rubbed  with  a dry  cloth,  or  waffied  with  a 
little  warm  milk  and  water.  Some  caution  indeed  is 
neceffary  in  difeontinuing  the  ufe  of  Inch  a plafter ; this, 
however,  may  be  fafely  done,  by  making  it  fmaller  by 
degrees,  and  at  length  quitting  it  altogether  in  a warm 
feafon.* 

But  coughs  proceed  from  many  other  caufes  befides 
defluxions  upon  the  lungs.  In  thefe  cafes,  the  cure  is 
not  to  be  attempted  by  pedloral  medicines.  Thus,  in  a 
cough  proceeding  from  a foulnefs  and  debility  of  the 

complain  that  the  pitch  plafter  adheres  too  (aft,  fo  that  they  find  it 
imcult  to  remove  it,  while  others  find  difficulty  in  keeping  it  on.  This  proceeds 
rom  the  different  kinds  of  pitch  made  ufe  of,  and  likewife  from  the  manner  oP 
preading  it.  I generally  find  it  anfwer  heft  when  mixed  with  a little  bees  wax, 
pof  clear,  hard,  traulpaccnt  pitch  anfwers  the  pur- 
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ftoinach,  fyrups,  oils,  mucilages,  and  all  kinds  of  bal- 
famic  medicines  do  hurt.  The  stomach  cough  maybe 
known  from  one  that  is  ovv^ing  to  a fault  in  the  lungs 
by  this,  that  in  the  latter  the  patient  coughs  whenever 
he  infpires,  or  draws  in  his  breath  fully  ; but  in  the  for- 
mer that  does  not  happen. 

The  cure  of  this  cough  depends  chiefly  upon  clean- 
fing  and  ftrengthening  the  ftomach  ; for  which  purpofe 
gentle  vomits  and  bitter  purgatives  are  moft  proper. 
Thus,  after  a vomit  or  two,  the  facred  tindure,  as  it  is 
called,  may  be  taken  for  a confiderable  time  in  the  dofe 
of  one  or  two  table- fpoonfuls  twice  a- day,  or  as  often 
as  it  is  found  neceffary  to  keep  the  body  gently  open. 
People  may  make  this  tindure  themfelves  by  infufing 
an  ounce  of  htera  picra  * in  an  Englifli  pint  of  white 
wdne,  letting  it  ftand  a few  days,  and  then  ftrainingit 
off  for  ufe, 

In  coughs  which  proceed  from  a debility  of  the 
ftomach,  the  Peruvian  bark  is  likewife  of  confiderable 
fervice.  It  may  either  be  chewed,  taken  in  powder, 
or  made  into  a tindure  along  with  other  ftomachic 
bitters. 

A nervous  cough  can  only  be  removed  by  change  of 
air,  and  proper  exercife ; to  which  may  be  added  the 
ufe  of  gentle  opiates.  Inftead  of  the  faponacious  pill, 
the  paregoric  elixir,  &c.  which  are  only  opium  dif- 
guifed,  ten,  fifteen,  twenty,  or  twenty-five  drops  of 
liquid  laudanum,  more  or  lefs,  as  circumftances  re- 
quire, may  be  taken  at  bed- time,  or  when  the  cough 
is  moft  troublefome.  Immerfing  the  feet  and  hands 
in  warm  vs'ater  will  often  appeafe  the  violence  of  ner- 
vous cough. 

When  a cough  is  only  the  fymptom  of  fome  other 
malady,  it  is  in  vain  to  attempt  to  remove  it,  without 

• The  powdercalled  biira  picra  is  made  by  pounding  together,  of  Suootnne  alo*» 
four  ounces,  Virginian  fnake-root  and  ginger,  each  half  an  ounce. 
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ifirfl:  curing  the  difeafe  from  which  it  proceeds.  Thus 
when  a cough  is  occafioned  by  teethings  keeping  the 
belly  open,  fcarifying  the  gums,  or  whatever  facili- 
tates the  cutting  of  the  teeth,  likewife  appeafes  the 
cough.  In  Tike  manner,  when  worms  occafion  a 
cough,  fuch  medicines  as  remove  thefe  will  generally 
cure  the  cough  ; as  bitter  purgatives,  oily  clyfters,  and 
fuch  like. 

Women,  during  the  laft  months  of  pregnancy,  are 
often  greatly  afflided  with  a cough,  which  is  generally 
relieved  by  bleeding,  and  keeping  the  belly  open. 
They  ought  to  avoid  all  flatulent  food,  and  to  wear  a 
loufe  eafy  drefs. 

A cough  is  not  only  a fymptom,  but  is  often  like- 
wife  the  forerunner  of  difeales.  Thus,  the  gout  is 
frequently  ufhered  in  by  a very  troublefome  cough, 
which  affects  the  patient  for  fome  days  before  the  com- 
ing on  of  the  fit.  This  cough  is  generally  removed  by 
a paroxyfm  of  the  gout,  which  fhould  therefore  be 
promoted,  by  keeping  the  extremeties  warm,  drinking 
warm  liquors,  and  bathing  the  feet  and  legs  frequently 
in  lukewarm  water. 

OF  THE  HOOPING-COUGH,  or  CHIN- 

COUGH. 

% 

This  Cough*  feldom  affedls  adults,  but  proves  often 
fatal  to  children.  Such  children  as  live  upon  thin  w^a- 
tery  diet,  who  breathe  unwholefome  air,  and  have  too 
little  exercife,  are  moft  liable  to  this  difeafe,  and  gene- 
rally fufier  mofl  from  it. 

. * "The  charaiSler’iftic  fyniptomi  of  the  Hooping-cough,  or  pertuflii,  are,  conU- 
gious,  convuICve,  fuffocating  cough,  with  a loud  noife  called  hooping  at  each  in- 
•ipiraiion  ; often  with  Tomiting,  ' 

U u 
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The  chin-cough  is  fo  well  known,  even  to  nurfe?; 
that  a defcription  of  it  is  unneceflary.  Whatever 
hurts  the  digefti^n,  obftru^ls  the  perfpiration,  or  re- 
laxes the  folids,  difpofes  to  this  difeafe  : Confequent- 
ly,  its  cure  muft  depend  upon  cleanfing  and  ftrength- 
ening  the  ftomach,  bracing  the  folids,  and  at  the 
fame  time,  promoting  perlpiration,  and  the  different 
fecretions. 

The  diet  muff  be  light,  and  of  eafy  digeflion  ; for 
children,  good  bread  made  into  pap  or  pudding,  chick- 
en-broth, with  other  light  fpoon-meats,  are  proper  ; 
but  thofe  who  are  farther  advanced  may  be  allowed  fa- 
go-gruel,  and  if  the  fever  be  not  high,  a little  boiled 
chicken,  or  other  white  meats.  The  drink  may  be 
penny-royal  tea,  fweetened  with  honey  or  fugar^candy, 
fmall  wine- whey  ; or  if  the  patient  be  weak,  he  may 
fometimes  be  allowed  a little  negas. 

One  of  the  rnoft  effectual  remedies  in  the  chin- 
cough  is  change  of  air.  This  often  removes  the  ma- 
lady even  when  the  change  feems  to  be  from  a purer 
to  a lefs  \\  holefome  air.  This  may  in  fome  meafure 
depend  on  the  patient's  being  removed  from  the  place 
where  the  infedlion  ^^evails.  Moft  of  the  difeafes  of 
children  are  infe£lious  ; nor  is  it  at  all  uncommon  to 
find  the  chin-cough  prevailing  in  one  town  or  village, 
when  another  at  a very  fmall  diftance,  is  quite  free 
from  it.  But,  whatever  be  the  caufe,  we  are  fure  of 
the  fad.  No  time  ought  therfore  to  loft  in  re- 
, moving  the  patient  at  fome  diftance  from  the  place 
wdiere  he  caught  the  difeafe,  and,  if  poflible,  into  a 
more  pure  and  warm  air.* 

• Some  think  the  air  ought  not  to  be  changed  till  the  difeafe  be  on  the  decline; 

but  there  feenu  to  be  no  fufiicient  reafon  for  this  opinion,  as  patents  have  been 
known  to  reap  benefit  from  a change  <M  air  at  all  periods  of  the  difeafe.  U is  not 
fuflicient  to  carry  the  patient  out  daily  in  a machine.  This  feldom  anfweri  y 
good  purpofc  ; but  often  hurts  the  patient  by  giving  him  cold.  If  he  goes  out 
all|  it  ought  to  be  on  foot  or  horTeback, 
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When  the  difeafe  proves  vlolen;,  and  the  patient  Is 
in  danger  of  being  fuffocated  by  the  cough,  he  ought 
to  be  bled,  efpecially  if  there  be  a fever  with  a hard 
full  pulfe.  But  as  the  chief  Intention  of  bleeding  is  to 
prevent  a rupture  of  the  blood-veffels  of  the  lungs,  and 
to  render  it  more  fafe  to  give  vomits,  It  will  feldombene- 
ceflary  to  repeat  the  operation  ; yet  if  there  be  fyraptoms 
of  an  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  a fecond,  or  even  a 
third  bleeding  may  be  requifite. 

It  is  generally  reckoned  a favourable  fymptom 
when  a fit  of  coughing  makes  the  patient  vomit. 
This  cl^eanfes  the  ftomach,  and  greatly  relieves  the 
cough.  It  will  therefore  be  proper  to  promote  this 
difcharge,  either  by  camomile  tea  or  lukewarm  wa- 
ter ; awd  when  thefe  are  not  fufficient,  fmall  dofes  of 
ipecacuanha  may  be  given.  A child  of  three  or  four 
years  of  age  may  take  five  or  fix  grains  ; and  to 
others,,  lefs  or  more  muft  be  given  according  to  their 
age  and  ftrength. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  make  children  drink  after  a 
vomit.  I have  often  feed  them  happily  deceived,  by 
infufing  a fcruple  or  half  a dram  of  the  powder  of  ipe- 
cacuanha in  a tea-pot,  with  half  an  Englilh  pint  of 
boiling  water.  If  this  be  difguifed  with  a few 
drops  of  milk  and  a little  fugar,  they  will  imagine  it 
tea,  and  drink  it  very  greedily.  A fmali  tea- cupful 
of  this  may  be  given  every  quarter  of  an  hour,  or 
rather  every  ten  minutes,  till  it  operates.  When 
they  begin  to  puke,  there  will  be  no  occafion  for 
drinking  any  more,  as  the  water  already  on  their  fto- 
mach will  be  fufficient. 

Vomits  not  only  cleanfe  the  ftomach,  which  in  this 
difeafe  is  generally  loaded  with  vifcid  phlegm,  but  they 
likewife  promote  the  perfpiration  and  other  fecretions  ; 
and  ought  therefore  to  be  repeated  according  to  the 
obftinacy  of  the  difeafe.  They  fhould  not,  how- 
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ever,  he  too  ftrong ; gentle  vomits  frequentl  y repeat- 
ed are  both  lefs  dangerous,  and  more  beneficial  than 
llrong  ones. 

As  the  patient  is  generally  cofiive,  it  will  be  proper 
to  keep  his  belly  gently  open.  The  beft  medicines  for 
this  purpofe  are  rhubarb  and  its  preparations,  as  the 
fyrup,  tindure,  &c.  Of  thefe  a tea-fpoonful  or  two 
may  be  given  to  an  infant  twice  or  thrice  a day,  as  there 
is  occafion.  To  fuch  as  are  farther  advanced,  the  dofe 
muft  be  proportionably  encreafed,  and  repeated  till  it 
has  the  defired  effed.  Thofe  who  cannot  be  brought 
to  take  the  bitter  tindure,  may  have  an  infufion  of  fen- 
r»a  and  prunes  iweetened  with  manna,  coarfe  fugar,  or 
honey  ; or  a few  grains  of  rhubarb  mixed  with  a tea- 
fpoonful  or  two  of  fyrup,  or  currant  jelly,  fo  as  to  dif- 
guife  the  tafte.  Moft  children  are  fond  of  fyrups  and 
jellies,  and  feldom  refufe  even  a difagreeable  medicine 
when  mixed  .with  them. 

Many  people  believe  that  oily,  pedoral,  and  bal- 
famic  medicines  poflefs  wonderful  virtues  for  the  cure 
of  the  chin- cough,  and  accordingly  exhibit  them  plen- 
tifully to  patients  of  every  age  and  conftitution,  with- 
out confidering  that  ever}  thing  of  this  nature  muft 
load  the  ftomach,  hurt  the  digeftion,  and  of  courfe  ag- 
gravate the  diforder. 

The  millipedes^  or  woodlice,  are  greatly  recommend- 
ed for  the  cure  of  a chin- cough.  Thofe  who  chufe  to 
make  ufe  of  thefe  infeds,  may  infufe  two  ounces  of  them 
bruifed  in  an  Englifh  pint  of  frnall  white-wune  for  one 
night.  Afterwards  the  liquor  may  be  (trained  through 
a cloth,  and  a table-fpoonful  of  it  given  to  the  patient 
three  or  four  times  a-day. 

Opiates  are  fomctimes  necefl'ary  to  allay  the  violence 
of  the  cough.  For  this  purpole,  a little  of  the  fyrup  of 
]mj)})ie8,  or  five,  fix,  or  feven  drops  of  laudanum,  ac- 
cording to  the  age  and  conftitution  of  the  jratient,  may 
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be  taken  in  a cup  of  hyfop  or  penny-royal  tea,  and  re- 
peated occafionally. 

The  garlic  ointment  is  a well  known  remedy  in 
North-Britain  for  the  chin- cough.  It  is  made,  by 

beating  in  a mortar  garlic,  witli  an  equal  quantity  of 
hogs  lard.  With  this,  the  foies  of  the  feet  may  be  rub- 
bed twice  or  thrice  a-day  ; but  the  beft  method  is  to 
fpread  it  upon  a rag  and  apply  it  in  the  form  of  a plafter. 

It  fhould  be  renewed  every  night  and  morning  at  leaft, 
as  the  garlic  foon  lofes  its  virtue.  This  is  an  exceeding- 
ly good  medicine,  both  in  the  chin-cough  and  in  moft 
other  coughs  of  an  obflinate  nature.  It  ought  not, 
however,  to  be  ufed  when  the  patient  is  very  hot  or 
feverifh,  left  it  encreafe  thefe  fymptoms. 

The  feet  Ihould  be  bathed  once  every  two  or 
three  days  in  lukewarm  water ; and  a Burgundy  pitch 
plafter  kept  conftantly  betwixt  the  (houlders.  But 
when  the  difeafe  proves  very  violent,  it  will  be  ne- 
■ ceflary,  inftead  of  it,  to  apply  a bliftering  plafter, 
and  to  keep  the  part  open  for  fome  time  with  iftiie- 
ointment. 

When  the  difeafe  is  prolonged,  and  the  patient  is 
free  from  a fever,  the  Peruvian  bark,  and  other  bitters, 
are  the  moft  proper  medicines.  The  bark  may  either 
be  taken  in  fubftance,  or  in  a decodfiou  orinfufion,  as 
is  moft  agreeable  to  the  patient.  For  a child,  ten, 
fifteen,  or  twenty  grains,  according  to  the  age  of  the 
patient,  may  be  given  three  or  four  times  a-day. 
For  an  adult,  half  a dram  or  two  fcruples  will  be  pro- 
per. Some  give  the  extradl  of  the  bark  with  cantha- 
rides  but  to  manage  this,  requires  fome  fkill  and 

* Dr.  Clarke  fayg,  I have  found  nothing  anfwer  fo  well  a«  the  tiniSlure  of  cancha- 
rideg,  when  adminiflered  in  fmall,  but  gradually  encreafed  dofes.  The  medicine 
muft  be  continued  until  a flig'.t  difficulty,  or  an  uneafy  fenfation  in  making  water 
fupervenes  s after  which  the  dofeg'of  the  tindlure  may  be  gradually  diminilhed,  but 
it  muft  not  be  left  off  all  at  once.  I can  recommend  it  with  fome  degree  of  confi- 
dence, having  leen  it  adminifiered  with  the  belt  effedti  in  a valt  number  of  cafet. 
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attention.  It  is  more  fafe  to  give  a few  grains  of  caf- 
tor  along  with  the  bark.  A child  of  fix  or  feven  years 
of  age  may  take  feven  or  eight  grains  of  caftor,  with 
15  grains  of  powdered  bark,  for  a dofe.  This  may  be 
made  into  a mixture  with  two  or  three  ounces  of  any 
fimple  diftilled  water,  and  a little  fyrup,  and  taken 
three  or  four  times  a-day. 


CHAP.  XXXVI. 

I 

INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  STOMACH,  AND 
OTHER  viscera. 

A LL*  inflammations  of  the  bowels  are  dangerous, 
and  require  the  moft  fpeedy  afliftance ; as  they 
frequently  end  in  a fuppuration,  and  fometimes  in  a 
mortification,  which  is  certain  death, 

CAUSES. — An  inflammation  of  the  ftoinach 
may  proceed  from  any  of  the  caufes  which  produce 
an  inflammatory  fever  ; as  cold  liquor  drank  while 
the  body  is  warm,  obftru6ted  perlpiration,  the  lud- 
den  ftriking  in  of  an  eruption,  &c.  It  may  like- 
wife  proceed  from  the  acrimony  of  the  bile,  or  from 
acrid  and  ftimulating  fubflances  taken  into  the  fto- 
mach ; as  flrong  vomits  or  purges,  corrofive  poifons, 

in  every  period  of  the  difeafe.  I can  aver  that  it  may  be  given  to  the  youngelt 
infants  in  any  ftage  of  the  complaint,  unlefs  there  is  a confiderable  degree  of  dif- 
ficult breathing  and  fever  ; as  this  is  a very  powerful  and  llrong  medicine,  none 
but  pradlitioners  fhould  venture  to  exhibit  it.  The  tin&ure  of  digitalis  in  fmall, 
but  gradually  encreafed  dufes,  has  been  given  with  advantage,  after  having  pre- 
mifed  evacuations ; perhaps  combining  it  with  opium,  would  render  it  a more  effi- 
cacious remedy. 

* The  charatSlerifiic  marks  of  inflammation  of  the  ftomacha  gaftritis  are,  fever 
of  the  typhous  kind  ; burning  heat  and  pain  in  the  epigaftrium,  increafed  by  what- 
ever is  taken  into  the  flomach  ; inclination  to  vomit,  and  the  ingefta  imroediatelv 
thrown  out ; hiccup. 
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and  fuch  like.  When  the  gout  has  been  repelled  from 
the  extremities,  either  by  cold  or  improper  applications, , 
it  often  occafions  an  inflammation  of  the  flomacli. — 
Hard  or  indigeftible  fubftances  taken  into  the  ftomach, 
as  bones,  the  (hells  of  nuts,  &c.  may  likewife  have  that 
effe£t. 

SYMPTOMS. — It  is  attended  with  a fixed  pain  and 
burning  heat  in  the  ftomach  ; great  reftleffhefs  and 
anxiety  ; a fmall,  quick,  and  hard  pulfe  ; vomiting,  or 
at  leaft,  a naufea  and  ficknefs,  exceffive  thirft,  cold- 
nefs  of  the  extremities,  difficulty  of  breathing,  cold 
clammy  fweats,  and  fometimes  convulfions  and  faint- 
ing fits.  The  ftomach  is  fwelled,  and  often  feels  hard 
to  the  touch.  One  of  the  moft  certain  figns  of  this  dif- 
eafe  is  the  fenfe  of  pain,  which  the  patient  feels  upon 
taking  any  kind  of  food  or  drink,  efpecially  if  it  be 
either  too  hot  or  too  cold. 

When  the  patient  vomits  every  thing  he  eats  or 
drinks,  is  extremely  reftlefs,  has  a liiccup,  with  an  in- 
termitting pulfe,  and  frequently  fainting  fits,  the  dan- 
ger is  very  great. 

REGIMEN. — All  acrimonious,  heating,  and  irri- 
tating food  and  drink  are  carefully  to  be  avoided.  The 
weaknefs  of  the  patient  may  deceive  the  by-ftanders, 
and  induce  them  to  give  him  wines,  fpirits,  or  other 
cordials  ; but  thefe  never  fail  to  increafe  the  difeafe,  and 
often  occafion  fudden  death.  The  inclination  to  vomit 
may  likewife  impofe  on  the  attendants,  and  make  them 
think  a vomit  neceflary  ; but  that  too  is  almoft  certain 
death. 

The  food  muft  be  light,  thin,  cool,  and  eafy  of  di- 
geftion.  It  muft  be  given  in  fmall  quantities,  and 
ftiould  neither  be  quite  cold,  nor  too  hot.  Thin 
gruel  made  ot  barley  or  oatmeal,  light  toafted  bread 
diffolved  in  boiling  water,  or  very  week  chicken 
broth,  are  the  moft  proper.  The  drink  (hould  be 
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clear  whey,  barley-water,  water  in  which  toahed  bread 
has  been  boiled,  or  decodions  of  emollient  vegetables ; 
as  liquorice  and  marfh- mallow  roots,  farfaparilla,  &c, 

MEDICINE. — Bleeding  in  this  difeafe  is  abfolute- 
ly  necelTary,  and  is  almoft  the  only  thing  that  can 
be  depended  on.  When  the  difeafe  proves  obfti- 
nate,  it  will  be  proper  to  repeat  this  operation  feve- 
ral  times,  nor  mull  the  low  ftate  of  the  pulfe  deter  us 
from  doing  fo.  The  pulfe,  indeed,  generally  rifes 
upon  bleeding,  and  fo  long  as  that  is  the  cafe  the  ope- 
ration is  fafe. 

Frequent  fonjentations  with  lukewarm  water,  or 
a decodion  of  emollient  vegetables,  are  likewife  bene- 
ficial. Flannel  cloths  dipped  in  thfefe  muft  be  ap- 
plied to  the  region  of  the  ftomach,  and  removed  as 
they  grow  cool.  They  muft  neither  be  applied  too 
warm,  nor  fuffered  to  continue  till  they  become  quite 
cold,  as  either  of  thefe  extremes  would  aggravate  the 
difeafe. 

The  feet  and  legs  ought  likewife  to  be  frequently 
bathed  in  lukewarm  water,  and  warm  brick  or  poul- 
tices may  be  applied  to  the  foies  of  the  feet. 

In  this,  and  all  other  inflammations  of  the  bowels, 
an  epifpatic,  or  bliftering  plafter  applied  over  the  part 
afleded,  is  one  of  the  beft  remedies  I know.  I have 
often  ufed  it^  and  do  not  recoiled  one  inflance  wherein 
'it  did  not  give  relief  to  the  patient. 

The  only  internal  medicines  which  we  fhall  venture 
to  recommend  in  this  difeafe,  are  mild  clyfters.  Thefe 
may  be  made  of  warm  water,  or  thin  w'ater-gruel,  and 
if  the  patient  be  coftive,  a little  fweet  oil,  honey  or 
manna  may  be  added.  Clyfters  anfwer  the  purpofe 
of  an  internal  fomentation,  ’while  they  keep  the  belly 
open,  and  at  the  fame  time  nourilh  the  patient,  who  is 
often  in  this  difeafe  unable  to  retain  any  food  upon 
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his  ftomach.  For  thele  reafons  they  muft  not  be  neg- 
leded,  as  the  patients  life  may  depend  on  them. 

INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  INTESTINES. 

This*  is  one  of  the  moft  painful  and  dangerous  dif- 
eafes  that  mankind  is  liable  to.  It  generally  proceeds 
from  the  fame  caufes  as  the  inflammation  of  the  fto- 
mach ; to  which  may  be  added,  coftivenefs,  worms, 
eating  unripe  fruits,  or  great  quantities  of  nuts,  drink- 
ing hard  windy  malt  liquors,  as  ftale  bottled  beer  or 
ale,  four  wine,  cyder,  &c.  It  may  likewife  be  occa- 
fioned  by  a rupture,  by  Ichirrous  tumours  of  the  intef- 
tines,  or  by  their  oppofite  Tides  growing  together. 

T he  inflammation  of  the  inteftines  is  generally  di- 
vided into  the  Iliac  Passion^  the  Enteritis,  &c.  ac- 
cording to  the  name  of  the  parts  affeded.  The  treat- 
ment, however,  is  nearly  the  fame,  whatever  part  of 
the  inteftinal  canal  be  the  feat  of  the  difeafe ; we  fhall' 
therefore  omit  thefe  diftindions,  left  they  ftiould  per- 
plex the  reader. 

The  fymptoms  here  are  nearly  the  fame  as  in  the 
foregoing  difeafe  ; only  the  pain,  if  poflTible,  is  more 
acute,  and  is  fituated  lower.  The  vomiting  is  likewife 
more  violenr,  and  fometimes  even  the  excrements,  to- 
gether with  the  clyfters  and  fuppofitories,  are  dif- 
charged  by  the  mouth.  The  patient  is  continually 
belching  up  wind,  and  has  often  an  obftrudion  of  his 
urine. 

While  the  pain  ftiifts,  and  the  vomiting  only  returns 
at  certain  intervals,  and  while  the  clyfters  pals  down- 

Th#  charadleriftie  fymptoms  of  itiflammation  of  the  bowels  or  enteritis  are— 
B«r»ous  fever,  pungent  pain  ia  the  abdomen,  fpreadiiig  and  acute  round  the  naTel, 
Tomjting,  obftinate  coftivenefs. 

X X 
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wards,  there  is  ground  to  hope ; but  when  the  clyfters 
and  foeces  are  vomited,  and  the  patient  is  exceedingly 
weak,  with  a low  fluttering  puHe,  a pale  countenance, 
and  a difagreeable  or  (linking  breath,  there  if  great  rea- 
fon  to  fear  that  the  confequences  will  prove  fatal. — 
Clammy  fweats,  black  foetid  flools,  with  a fmall  inter- 
mitting pulfe,  and  a total  celTation  of  pain,  are  figns  of 
a mortification,  already  begun,  and  of  approaching 
death. 

REGIMEN. — The  regimen  in  this  difeafe  is  in  ge- 
neral the  fame  as  in  an  Inflammation  of  the  ftomach. 
The  patient  muft  be  kept  quiet,  avoiding  cold,  and  all 
violent  paflions  of  the  mind.  His  food  ought  to  be 
very  light,  and  given  in  fmall  quantities  ; his  drink 
'weak  and  diluting,  as  clear  whey,  barley-water,  and 
fuch  like. 

MEDICINE. — Bleeding  In  this  as  well  as  in  the 
inflammation  of  the  ftomach,  is  of  the  greateft  impor- 
tance. It  fhould  be  performed  as  foon  as  the  fymp- 
toms  appear,  and  muft  be  repeated  according  to  the 
ftrength  of  the  patient,  and  the  violence  of  the  fymp- 
loins. 

A bllfterlng  plafter  is  here  likewlfe  to  be  appll^ 
immediately  over  the  part  where  the  moft  violent  pain 
is.  This  not  only  relieves  the  pain  of  the  bowels,  but 
even  clyfters  and  purgative  medicines,  which  before 
had  no  effea,  will  operate  when  the  blifter  begins  to 
rife. 

Fomentations  and  laxative  clyfters  are  by  no  means 
to  be  omitted.  The  patient  s feet  and  legs  (hould  fre- 
quently be  bathed  in  warm  water  ; and  cloths  dip"  j 
ped  in  it  applied  to  his  l>elly.  Bladders  filled  with  warm  i 
water  may  likewife  be  applied  to  the  region  of  the  na-  , 
vel,  and  warm  bricks,  or  bottles  filled  with  warm  wa-  i 
ter,  to  the  foies  of  the  feet.  The  clyfters  may  be  made  1 
of  barley-water,  or  thin  gruel  with  fait,  and  foftenedi 
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with  fweet  oil  or  frefh  butter.  Thefe  may  be  admi- 
niftered  every  two  or  three  hourSj  or  oftener  if  the  pa- 
tient continues  coftive. 

If  common  clyfters  have  not  the  defired  effe£V,  we 
would  recommend  the  fmoke  of  tobacco.  It  may  be 
blown  into  the  bowels  through  an  inverted  pipe.  This 
may  be  repeated  in  a fliort  time,  unlefs  the  effed  of  the 
firft  renders  it  unneceflary. 

If  the  difeafe  does  not  yield  to  clyfters  and  fomenta- 
tions, recourfe  muft  be  had  to  pretty  ftrong  purgatives  ; 
but  as  thefe,  by  Irritating  the  bowels,  often  increafe 
their  contradion,  and  by  that  means  fruftrate  their  own 
intention,  it  will  be  neceflary  to  join  them  with  opiates, 
which,  by  allaying  the  pain,  and  rdaxing  the  fpafmo- 
dic  contradions  of  the  guts,  greatly  affift  the  operation 
of  purgatives  in  this  cafe. 

What  anfwers  the  purpofe  of  opening  the  belly  very 
well,  is  a folution  of  the  bitter  purging  falls.  Two 
ounces  of  thefe  may  be  diflblved  in  an  Englifh  pint  of 
warm  water,  or  thin  gruel,  and  two  or  three  table- 
fpoonfuls  given  every  half  hour  till  it  operates.  At 
the  fame  time  15,  20,  or  25  drops  of  laudanum  may 
be  given  in  a glafs  of  peppermint  or  fimple  cinnamon 
water,  to  appeafe  -the  irritation  and  prevent  the  vomit- 
ing, &c. 

Acids  have  often  a very  happy  effed  in  flaying  the 
vomiting,  and  appeafmg  the  other  violent  fymptoms  of 
this  difeafe.  It  will  therefore  be  of  ufe  to  Iharpen  the 
patient's  drink  with  cream  of  tartar,  juice  of  lemon  j 
or,  when  thefe  cannot  be  obtained,  with  vinegar. 

But  it  often  happens  that  no  liquid  w'hatever  will 
ay  on  the  ftomach.  In  this  cafe  the  patient  muft  take 
purging  pills.  I have  generally  found  the  following 
anfwer  very  well : Take  jalap  in  powder,  and  vitrio- 
ated  tartar,  of  each  half  a dram,  opium  one  grain,  Caf- 
hle  foap  as  much  as  will  make  the  mafs  lit  for  pills. 
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Thefe  muft  be  taken  at  one  dofe,  and  if  they  do  not 
operate  in  a few  hours,  the  dofe  may  be  repeated. 

If  a ftool  cannot  be  procured  by  any  of  the  above 
means,  it  will  be  necelTary  to  immerfe  the  patient  in 
warm  water  up  to  the  breaft.  I have  often  feen  this 
fucceed  when  other  means  had  been  tried  in  vain.  The 
patient  muft  continue  in  the  water  as  long  as  he  can 
eafily  bear  it  without  fainting,  and  if  one  immerfion 
has  not  the  defired  effed:,  it  may  be  repeated  as  foon 
as  the  patient’s  ftrength  and  fpirits  are  recruited.  It  is 
move  fafe  for  him  to  go  frequently  into  the  bath  than 
to  continue  too  long  at  a time ; and  it  is  often  necefla- 
ry  to  repeat  it  feveral  times  before  it  has  the  defired  ef- 
fedl.  Great  care  muft  be  taken  that  the  water  be  not 
too  warm. 

It  has  fometimes  happened,  after  all  other  means  of 
procuring  a ftool  had  been  tried  to  no  purpofe,  that 
this  was  brought  about  by  immerfing  the  patient’s  low- 
er extremities  in  cold  water,  or  making  him  walk  up- 
on a wet  pavement,  and  daftving  his  legs  and  thighs 
with  the  cold  water.  This  method,  when  others  fail, 
at  leaft  merits  a trial.  It.  is  indeed  attended  with  fome 
danger ; but  a doubtful  remedy  is  better  than  none. 

In  defperate  cafes  it  is  common  to  give  quicklilver. 
This  may  be  given  to  the  quantity  of  feveral  ounces,  or 
even  a pound,  but  Ihould  not  exceed  that.*  When 
there  is  reafon  to  fufpedl  a mortification  of  the  guts, 
this  medicine  ought  not  to  be  tried.  In  that  cale  it 
cannot  cure  the  patient,  and  will  only  haften  his  death. 
But  w'hen  the  obftrudlion  is  occafioned  by  any  caufe 
that  can  be  removed  by  force,  quickfilver  is  not  only  a 
proper  medicine,  but  the  beft  that  can  be  adminiftered, 

• When  quickfilver  is  given  in  too  Urge  quantities  it  defeats  its  ovrn  intention, 
as  it  pulls  down  the  bottom  of  the  ftomach  by  its  great  weight,  which  prevents  iti 
getting  over  the  p\lorus.  In  this  cafe  1 have  fometimes  been  obliged  to  hang  up 
the  patient  by  the  heels,  in  order  that  it  might  be  difeharged  by  his  mouth. 
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as  it  is  the  fitteft  body  we  know  for  making  its  way 
through  th^  inteftinal  canal. 

If  the  difeafe  proceeds  from  rupture,  the  patient 
muft  be  laid  with  his  head  very  low,  and  the  inteftines 
returned  with  gentle  preflure  with  the  hand.  If  this, 
with  fomentations  and  clyfters,  fhould  not  fucceed,  re- 
courfe  muft  be  had  to  a furgical  operation,  which  may 
give  the  patient  relief. 

Such  as  would  avoid  this  excruciating  and  dange- 
rous difeafe,  muft  take  care  never  to  be  too  long  with- 
out a ftool.  Some  wlio  have  died  of  it  have  had  feve- 
ral  pounds  of  hard,  dry  focces  taken  out  of  their  guts. 
They  fhould  likewife  beware  of  eating  too  freely  of 
four  or  unripe  fruits,  or  drinking  ftale  windy  liquors, 
&c.  I have  known  it  brought  on  by  living  too  much 
on  baked  fruits,  which  are  feldom  good.  It  likewife 
proceeds  frequently  from  cold  caught  by  wet  clothes, 
&c.  but  efpecially  from  wet  feet. 

OF  THE  COLIC. 

The  colic*  has  great  affinity,  both  in  its  fymptoms 
and  method  of  cure,  with  the  two  preceeding  difeafes. 
It  is  generally  attended  with  coftivenefs  and  acute  pain 
of  the  bowels ; and  requires  diluting  diet,  evacuations, 
fomentations,  &c. 

Colics  are  varioufly  denominated  according  to  their 
caufes,  as  the  Jlatulent^  the  bilious^  the  hysteric^  the  ner- 
vous^ &c.  As  each  of  thefe  requires  a particular  me- 
thod of  treatment,  we  fhall  point  out  their  moft  gene- 
ral fymptoms,  and  the  means  to  be  ufed  for  their  relief. 

The  Jiatulent^  or  wind-colic,  is  generally  occafioned 
by  an  indifcreet  ufe  of  unripe^  fruits,  meats  of  hard  di- 


• The  charafteriftic  fymptomi  of  colic  are— pain  in  the  lower  belly  ; chiefly  with 
1 frnf*  of  twifting  or  wringing  ronnd  the  navel,  vomiting,  coftivoneit. 
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geflion,  windy  vegetables,  fermenting  liquors,  and  fuch 
like.  It  may  likewife  proceed  from  an  obftruded  per- 
fpiration,  or  catching  cold.  Delicate  people,  whole 
digeftive  powders  are  weak,  are  moft  liable  to  this  kind 
of  colic. 

The  flatulent  colic  may  either  effeft  the  ftomach  or 
inteftines.  It  is  attended  with  a painful  ftretching  of 
the  affeded  part.  The  patient  feels  a rumblitjg  in  his 
guts,  and  is  generally  relieved  by  a difcharge  of  wind 
either  upwards  or  downwards.  The  pain  is  feldom 
confined  to  any  particular  part,  as  the  vapour  wanders 
from  one  divifion  of  the  bowels  to  another,  till  it 
finds  a vent. 

When  the  difeafe  proceeds  from  windy  liquor,  green 
fruit,  four  herbs,  or  the  like,  the  befl:  medicine  on  the 
firft  appearance  of  the  fymptoms  is  a dram  of  brandy, 
gin,  or  any  good  fpirits.  The  patient  fhould  likewife 
fit  with  his  feet  upon  a warm  hearth*  ftone,  or  apply 
warm  bricks  to  them ; and  warm  clothes  may  be  appli- 
ed to  his  flomach  and  bowels. 

This  is  the  only  colic  wherein  ardent  fpirits,  fpice- 
ries,  or  any  thing  of  a hoc  nature,  may  be  ventur- 
ed upon.  Nor  indeed  are  they  to  be  ufed  here  un- 
lefs  at  the  very  beginning,  before  there  be  any  fymp- 
toms  of  inflammation.  We  have  reafon  to  believe, 
that  a colic  occafioned  by  wind  or  flatulent  food  might 
always  be  cured  by  fpirits  and  warm  liquors,  if  they 
were  taken  immediately  upon  perceiving  the  firft  un- 
ealinefs;  but  when  the  pain  has  continued  for  a con- 
fiderable  time,  and  there  is  reafon  to  fear  an  inflamma- 
tion of  the  bowels  is  already  begun,  all  hoc  things  are 
to  be  avoided  as  poifon,  and  the  patient  is  to  be  treat- 
ed in  the  fame  manner  as  for  the  inflammation  of  the 
inteflines. 

Several  kinds  of  food,  as  honey,  eggs,  Szc.  occa- 
fion  colics  in  fome  particular  conftitutions.  I have  ' 
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generally  found,  the  beft  method  of  cure  for  thefe  was 
to  drink  plentifully  of  fmall  diluting  liquors,  as  water- 
gruel,  fmall  poffet,  water  with  toafted  bread  foaked 
in  it,  &c. 

Colics  which  proceed  from  excefs  and  indigeftion 
generally  cure  themfelves,  by  occafioning  vomiting  or 
purging.  Thefe  difcharges  are  by  no  means  to  be  flop- 
ped, but  promoted,  by  drinking  plentifully  of  warm 
water,  or  weak  polTet.  When  their  violence  is  over, 
the  patient  may  likewife  take  a dofe  of  rhubarb,  or 
any  other  gentle  purge,  to  carry  off  the  dregs  of  his 
debauch. 

Colics  which  are  occafioned  by  wet  feet,  or  catching 
cold,  may  generally  be  removed  at  the  beginning,  by 
bathing  the  feet  and  legs  in  warm  water,  and  drinking 
fuch  warm  diluting  liquors  as  will  promote  the  perfpi- 
ration,  as  weak  wine- whey,  or  water-gruel  with  a 
fmall  quantity  of  fpirits  in  it. 

Thefe  flatulent  colics,  which  prevail  fo  much  among 
country  people,  might  generally  be  prevented  were 
they  careful  to  change  their  clothes  when  they  get  wet. 
They  ought  likewife  to  take  a dram,  or  to  drink  fome 
warm  liquor  after  eating  any  kind  of  green  trafh.  We 
do  not  mean  to  recommend  the  pradice  of  dram- drink- 
ing, but  in  this  cafe  ardent  fpirits  prove  a real  medi- 
cine, and  indeed  the  befl  that  can  be  adminiflered.  A 
glafs  of  good  peppermint  water  will  have  nearly  the 
fame  effed  as  a glafs  of  brandy,  and  in  fome  cafes,  is 
rather  to  be  prefered. 

The  bilious  colic  is  attended  with  very  acute  pains 
about  the  region  of  the  navel.  The  patient  complains 
of  great  thirfl,  and  is  generally  coflive.  He  vomits  a 
hot,  bitter,  yellow-coloured  bile,  which  being  dif- 
charged,  feems  to  afford  fome  relief,  but  is  quickly 
followed  by  the  fame  violent  pain  as  before.  As  the 
diflemper  advances,  the  propenfity  to  vomit  fome- 
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times  increafes  fo  as  to  become  almoft  continual,  and 
the  proper  motion  of  the  inteftines  is  fo  far  pervert- 
ed, that  there  are  all  the  fymptoms  of  an  impending 
iliac  paffion. 

If  the  patient  be  young  and  ftrong,  and  the  pulfe 
full  and  frequent,  it  will  be  proper  to  bleed,  after  which 
clyfters  may  be  adminiftered.  Clear  whey  or  gruel, 
fliarpened  with  the  juice  of  lemon,  or  cream  of  tartar, 
muft  be  drank  freely.  Small  chicken  broth,  with  a 
little  manna  diffolved  in  it,  or  a flight  decodion  of  ta- 
marinds, are  Tikewife  very  proper,  or  any  other  thin, 
acid,  opening  liquor. , 

Befides  bleeding  and  plentiful  dilution,  it  will  be  ne- 
ceflary  to  foment  the  belly  with  clothes  dipped  in  warm 
water,  and  if  this  fliould  hot  fucceed,  the  patient  muft 
be  immerfed  up  to  the  b'*eaft  in  w^arm  water. 

Mild  purgatives  are  here  likewife  neceflary,  as 
the  lenitive  eleduary,  manna,  cream  of  tartar,  or  the 
bitter  purging  falts,  which  will  anfwer  very  well, 
Thele  may  be  difTolved  in  w'ater,  and  given  in  the 
fame  manner  as  direded  in  the  inflammation  of  the 
inteftines.  If  tliefe  medicines  will  not  ftay  on  the 
ftomach,*  it  will  be  neceflary  to  join  an  opiate  with 
them. 

Such  as  are  liable  to  frequent  returns  of  the  bilious 
colic  fliould  ufe  fiefli  fparingly,  and  live  chiefly  upon  a 
light  vegetable  diet.  They  (hould  likewife  take  fre- 
quently a dofe  of  cream  of  tartar  with  tamarinds,  or 
any  other  cool  acid  purge. 

The  hysteric  colic  bears  a great  refemblance  to  the 
bilious.  It  is  attended  with  acute  pains  about  the 
region  of  the  ftomach,  vomiting,  &c.  But  what  the 

• The  beft  way,  when  the  irritation  at  the  ftoniach  is  great,  with  Tomiting,  is 
to  take  one  fcruple  of  fait  of  tartar,  and  one  ounce  of  lemon  juice,  or  vinegar. 
Mix  them  together,  and  take  them  while  effervefcing  : to  the  mixture  let  there 
be  %Q  or  40  drops  of  laudanum  added  according  to  circumUances. 
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patient  vomits  in  this  cafe  is  commonly  of  a greenifli 
colour.  There  is  a great  linking  of  the  fpirits,  with 
dejedtion  of  mind  and  difficulty  of  breathing,  which 
are  the  charadleriftic  fymptoms  of  this  diforder.  Some- 
times it  is  accompanied  with  the  jaundice,  but  this  ge- 
nerally gees  off  of  its  own  accord  in  a few  days. 

In  this  colic  all  evacuations,  as  bleeding,  purging, 
vomiting,  &c.  do  hurt.  Every  thing  that  weakens  the 
patient,  or  finks  the  fpirits,  is  to  be  avoided.  If, 
however,  the  vomiting  Ihould  prove  violent,  lukewarm 
water,  or  fmall  polfet,  may  be  drank  tocleanlethe  fto- 
mach.  Afterwards  the  patient  may  take  15,  20,  or  25 
drops  of  liquid  laudanum  in  a glafs  of  cinnamon-water. 
This  may  be  repeated  every*  10  or  12  hours  till  the 
fymptomsr  abate. 

The  patient  may  likewife  take  four  or  hve  of  the 
foetid  pills  every  fix  hours,  and  drink  a cup  of  penny- 
royal tea  after  them.  If  afafoetida  fliould  difagree  with 
the  patient,  which  is  fometimes  the  cafe,  a tea-fpoonful 
of  the  tindure  of  caftor  in  a cup  of  penny-royal  tea,  or 
thirty  or  forty  drops  of  the  balfam  of  Peru  dropped  up- 
on a bit  of  loaf-fugar,  may  be  taken  in  its  ftead.  The 
anti-hyfteric  plafter  may  alfo  be  ufed,  which  has  often 
a good  effed.* 

The  nervous  colic  prevails  chiefly  among  miners, 
fmelters  of  lead,  plumbers,  the  manufadurers  of 
white  lead,  &c.  It  is  very  common  in  the  cyder 
countries  of  England,  and  is  fuppofed  to  be  occa- 
fioned  by  the  leaden  veflels  ufed  in  preparing  that 
liquor. 

* The  anti-hyfteric  plafter  is  made  by  melting  together,  of  gatbanum  three 
ounces,  tacaniahaca  in  powder,  and  yellow  wix,  each  an  ounce  and  a half;  Ve- 
nice turpentine,  cummin  feeds  in  powder,  and  afafoetida,  each  one  ounce.  A fufficient 
quantity  of  this  may  be  fpread  upon  a piece  of  foft  leather  and  applied  to  the  region 
of  the  ftomach.  1 have  generally  fonnd  it  to  have  the  heft  effedl  when  thirty  or 
forty  drops  of  laudanum  were  rubbed  upon  the  furface  of  the  plafter. 
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No  difeafevof  the  bowels  is  attended  with  more  ex- 
cruciating pain  than  this.  Nor  is  it  Toon  at  an  end.  f 
have  known  it  to  continue  eight  or  ten  days  with  very 
little  intermiffion,  the  beliy  all  the  while  continuing 
bound,  in  fpite  of  medicine,  yet  at  length  yield,  and  the 
patient  recover.  It  generally,  however,  leaves  the  pa- 
tient weak,  and  often  ends  in  a palfy. 

The  general  treatment  of  this  difeafe  is  fo  nearly 
the  lame  with  that  of  the  iliac  paflion  or  inflamma- 
tion of  the  guts,  that  we  lhall  not  infill  upon  it. 
The  belly  is  to  be  opened  by  mild  purgatives  given 
in  linall  doles,  and  frcquentlyTepeated,  and  their  ope- 
ration mufl  be  affiiled  by  foft  oily  clyllers,  fomenta- 
tions, &c.*' 

The  Barbadoes  tar  is  faid  to  be  an  efficacious  medi- 
cine in  this  difeafe.  It  may  be  taken  in  the  quantity 
of  two  drams  tliree  times  a-day,  or  oftener  if  the  fto- 
mach  will  bear  it.  This  tar,  mixed  with  an  equal 
quantity  of  flrong  rum,  is  likewife  proper  for  rubbing 
the  (pine,  in  cafe  any  tingling,  or  other  fymptoms  of  a 
palfy  are  felt.  When  the  tar  cannot  be  obtained,  the 
back  may  be  rubbed  with  Ibong  fpirits,  or  A little  oil  of 
nutmegs  or  of  rofeinary. 

If  the  patient  remain^  weak  and  languitl  after  this 
difeafe,  he  mull  take  exercife  on  borfeback,  and  ufe 
an  infufion  of  the  Peruvian  bark  in  wine.  When  the 
difeafe  ends  in  a palfy,  the  bath  waters  are  found  to  be 
extremel}?  proper. 

To  avoid  this  kind  of  colic,  people  mufl  Ihun  all 
four  fruits,  acid  and  auflere  liquors,  &c.  Thofe  who  1 
work  in  lead  ought  never  to  go  to  their  bufmofs  fading,  ^ 
and  their  food  Ihould  be  oily  or  fat.  They  may  take 
a glafs  of  fallad  oil,  with  a little  brandy  or  rum  every 

• Caftor  oil,  in  a dofe  from  one  ounce  to  an  ounce  and  a half,  may  be  adminiftered 
irith  advantage.  Dr.  Clutterbuck  ftrongly  recommends  friilioni  with  mercurial 
ointment  on  the  breaOi. 
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morning  but  (hould  never  take  fplrits  alone.  Liquid 
aliment  is  beft  for  them  ; as  fat  broths,  &c.  ; but  low 
living  is  bad.  They  fliould  frequently  go  a little  out 
of  the  tainted  air ; and  fliould  never  fulfer  themfelves 
to  be  coftive. 

Sundry  other  kinds  of  this  difeafe  might  be  men- 
tioned, but  too  many  diflindions  would  tend  only 
to  perplex  the  reader.  Thefe  already  mentioned  are 
the  mod  material,  and  (hould  indeed  be  attended  to, 
as  their  treatment  is  very  different.  But  even  per- 
fons  who  are  not  in  a condition  to  didinguifh  very 
accurately  as  to  thefe  matters,  may  neverthelefs  be  of 
great  fervice  to  patients  in  colics  of  every  kind,  by 
onlv  obferving  the  following  general  rules  ; viz.  To- 
bathe  the  feet  and  legs  in  warm  water;  to  apply  blad- 
ders filled  with  warm  water,  or  cloths  dipped  in  it, 
to  the  domach  and  bowel^ ; to  make  the  patient 
drink  freely  of  diluting  mucilaginous  liquors  ; and, 
laftly,  to  give  him  an  emoliient  clytler  every  two  or 
three  hours. 

INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  KIDNEYS.* 

CAUSES. — This  difeafe  may  proceed  from  any  of 
thofe  caufes  which  produce  an  inflammatory  fever. 

It  may  likevvife  beoccafioned  by  wounds,  orbriiifes 
of  the  kidneys  ; final!  ftones  or  gravel  lodging  with- 
in them  ; by  flrong  diuretic  medicines  ; as  fpirits  of 
turpentine,  tindlure  of  cawtharides,  &c.  Violent  mo- 
tion ; as  l^ard  riding,  or  w’^alking,  efpecially  in  hot 
weather,  or  whatever  drives  the  blood  too  forcibly 

• 1 he  charaiifterifUc  fytnptomj  of  Inflammadon  of  fhe  kidneyn,  or  tirphritin,  are, 
ferer,  pain  in  the  region  of  thekidney.,  often  (Hooting  along  the  coutfe  of  the  ureter  ; 
frequent  difcharge  of  urine,  either  thin  and  without  colour,  or  of  a bright  red  ; to* 
miting ; numbneHi  of  the  lega;  retiadliun  or  paia  of  the  teflice  of  the  fame  fide 
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into  the  kidney?,  loay  occafion  this  malady.  It  may 
likewife  proceed  from  lying  too  foft,  too  much  on  the 
back,  involuntary  contractions,  or  fpafms,  in  the  uri- 
nary velTels,  S?c.  ' 

SYMPTOMS. — There  is  a fharp  pain  about  the 
region  of  the  kidneys,  with  fome  degree  of  fever,  and 
a ftupor,  or  dull  pain  in  the  thigh  of  the  affeCli :d  fide. 
The  urine  is  at  6rft  clear,  and  afterw’ards  of  a reddilh 
colour  ; but  in  the  word  kind  of  the  difeafe  it  general. y 
continues  pale,  is  paffed  with  difficulty,  and  common- 
ly in  fmall  quantities  at  a time.  1 he  patient  feels 
great  uneafmefs  when  he  endeavours  to  walk  or  fit  up- 
right. He  lies  with  more  eafe  on  the  affeCted  fide  than 
on  the  found  ; and  has  generally  a naufea  or  vomiting, 
refembling  that  which  happens  in  the  colic. 

This  difeafe,  however,  may  be  diflinguiihed  from 
the  colic  by  the  pain  being  feated  farther  back,  and  by 
the  difficulty  of  paffing  urine,  which  is  a conftant  fymp- 
tom  of  the  former,  but  does  not  always  happen  in  the 
latter. 

REGIMEN. — Every  thing  of  a heating  or  ftimu- 
lating  nature  is  to  be  avoided.  The  food  muft  be  thin 
and  light ; as  panado,  fmall  broths,  with  mild  vegeta- 
bles, and  the  like.  Emollient  and  thin  liquors  muft  be 
plentifully  drank  ; as  clear  whey,  or  balm  tea  fweeten- 
ed  with  honey,  decodlionsof  marlhmallow  roots,  with 
barley  and  liquorice,  &c.  The  patient,  notwithftand- 
ing  the  vomiting,  muft  conftar.tly  keep  Tipping  Imall 
quantities  of  thefe  or  other  diluting  liquors.  Nothing 
fo  fafely  and  certainly  abates  the  inflammation,  and  ex- 
pels the  obflruCting  caiife,  as  copious  dilution.  The 
patient  muft  be  kept  eafy,  quiet,  and  free  from  cold,  fo 
long  as  any  figns  of  inflammation  appear. 

MEDICINE. — Bleeding  is  generally  neceflary,  eft 
pccially  at  the  beginning.  Ten  or  twelve  ounces^may 
be  let  from  the  arm  or  loot  wdth  a lancet,  and  it  the 
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pain  and  inflammation  continue^  the  operation  may  be 
repeated  in  twenty-four  hours,  efpecially  if  the  patient 
be  of  full  habit.  Leeches  may  likewife  be  applied  to 
the  haemorrhoidal  veins,  as  the  difcharge  from  thefe  will 
greatly  relieve  the  patient. 

Cloths  dipped  in  warm  water,  or  bladders  fiUed  with 
it,  muft  be  applied  to  the  part  affected,  and  renewed  as 
they  grow  cool.  If  the  bladders  be  filled  with  a decnc-. 
tion  of  mallows  and  camomile  flowers,  to  which  a lit- 
tle faffron  is  added,  and  mixed  with  about  a tliird  part 
of  new  milk,  it  will  be  fiill  more  beneficial. 

Emollient  clyfters  ought  frequently  to  be  adminifter- 
ed  ; and  if  thefe  do  not  open  the  belly,  a little  lalt  and 
honey  and  manna  may  be  added  to  them. 

The  fame  courfe  is  to  be  followed  where  gravel  or  a 
ftone  is  lodged  in  the  kidney ; but  when  the  gravel  or 
ffone  is  feparated  from  the  kidney,  and  lodges  in  the 
ureter,*  it  will  be  proper  befides  the  fomentations,  to 
rub  the  part  with  a little  fweet  oil,  and  to  give  gentle 
diuretics  ; as  juniper- water  fweetened  with  the  fyrup 
of  marfli-mallows,  or  a tea  fpoonful  of  the  fweet  fpirits 
of  nitre,  now  and  then  in  a cup  of  the  patients  drink. 
He  ought  likewife  to  take  exercife  on  horfeback,  or  in 
a coach,  if  he  be  able  to  bear  it. 

When  the  difeafe  is  protradled  beyond  the  feventh 
or  eighth  day,  and  the  patient  complains  of  a ftupor, 
and  heavinefs  of  the  part,  has  frequent  returns  of  a chill- 
nefs,  fliivering,  &c.  there  is  reafon  to  rufpe£f,  that  mat- 
ter is  forming  in  the  kidney,  and  that  an  abfcefs  will 
enfue. 

When  matter  in  the  urine  fhews,  that  an  ulcer  is  al- 
ready formed  in  the  kidney,  the  patient  mud  be  careful 
to  abftain  from  all  acrid,  four,  and  faked  provifioas  ; 


• The  ureteri  sre  two  long  and  fmall  canah,  one  on  each  fide,  which  carry  the 
nrine  from  the  bafon  of  the  kidneys  to  the  bladder.  They  are  fometimes  obftruft- 
*d  by  fmall  (lonei  or  gravel  falling  down  from  the  kidneys  and  lodging  in  them. 
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and  to  chiefly  upon  mild  mucilaginous  herbs  and 
fruits,  together  with  the  broth  of  young  animals,  made 
with  barley  and  common  pot-herbs,  &c.  His -drink  j 
may  be  whey,  and  butter-milk  that  is  not  four.  The  | 
latter  is  by  fome  reckoned  a fpecific  remedy  in  ulcers  j 
of  the  kidneys.  To  anfwer  this  character,  however,  it  j 
muft  be  drank  for  a conflderable  time.  Chalybeate  | 
w^aters  have  likewife  been  found  beneficial  in  this  dif-  | 
eafe.  ^’his  medicine  is  eafily  obtained,  as  it  is  found 
in  every  part  of  Great  Britain.  It  muft  likewife  be  j 
.ufed  for  a conflderable  time,  in  order  to  produce  any  ^ 
falutary  effeds. 

Thofe  who  are  liable  to  frequent  returns  of  inflam- 
mation, or  obftrudion  of  the  kidneys,  muft  abftain 
trom  wines,  efpecially  fuch  as  abound  with  tartar ; and  i 
their  food  ought-  to  be  light,  and  of  eafy  digeftion. 
Tiiey  ihould  ufe  moderate  exercife,  and  fhould  not  lie 
too  hot,  nor  too  much  on  their  back. 

INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  BLADDER. 

The  inflammation  of  the  bladder*  proceeds,  in  a 
great  meafure,  from  the  fame  caufes  as  that  of  the  kid- 
neys. It  is  known  by  an  acute  pain  towards  the  bot- 
tom of  the  belly,  and  difficulty  of  paffing  urine,  with 
fome  degree  of  fever,  a conftant  inclination  to  go  to 
ftool,  and  a perpetual  deflre  to  make  water. 

This  difeafe  muft  be  treated  on  the  fame  principles  as 
the  one  immediately  preceding.  The  diet  muft  be 
light  and  thin,  and  the  diink  w’eak  and  diluting.  Bleed- 
ing is  very  proper  at  the  beginning,  and  in  robuft  con- 
ftitutlons  it  will  olteivbe  neceflary  to  repeat  it.  The 

• The  cliarsfteriftic  fymptomi  of  inflammation  of  the  bladder  are,  ferer,  fweU- 
ing  and  pain  in  the  hypogaflrium  ; frequent  and  painful  difeharge  of  urin#  or  fup- 
preflion  of  it : tenefmua. 
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lower  part  of  the  belly  Ihould  be  frequently  fomented 
with  warm  water,  or  a decodion  of  mild  vegetables  ; 
and  emollient  clyfters  ought  frequently  to  be  admi- 
niftered,  &c. 

The  patient  Ihould  abftain  from  every  thing  that  is 
of  a hot,  acrid,  and  ftimulating  nature ; and  Ihould 
live  entirely  upon  fmall  broths,  gruels,  or  mild  vegeta- 
bles, 

A ftoppage  of  urine  may  proceed  from  other  caufes 
befides  an  inflammation  of  the  bladder  ; as  a fwelling  of 
the  hsemorrhoidal  veins,  hard  focces  lodged  in  the  rec- 
tum ; a ftone  in  the  bladder,  excrefcences  in  the  uri- 
nary paflTages,  a palfy  of  the  bladder,  hyfteric  aflTedions,. 
&c.  Each  of  thefe  requires  a particular  treatment, 
which  does  not  fall  under  our  prefent  confideration. 
We  Ihall  only  obferve,  that  in  all  of  them  a mild  and 
gentle  treatment  is  the  fafeft,  as  ftrong  diuretic  medi- 
cines, or  things  of  an  irritating  nature,  generally  increafe 
the  danger.  1 have  known  fome  perfons  kill  thom- 
felves  by  introducing  probes  into  the  urinary  palTages, 
to  remove  as  they  thought,  fomewhat  that  obflrin^ed 
the  difcharge  of  urine,  and  others  bring  on  a violent  in- 
flammation of  the  bladder,  by  ufing  flrong  diuretics, 
as  oil  of  turpentine,  &c.  for  that  purpofe. 

INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  LIVER.’" 

The  liver  is  lefs  fubjed  to  inflammation  than  moft 
of  the  other  vifcera,  as  in  it  the  circulation  is  flower  ; 

* The  ch«ra<*leriftic  f^mptuim  of  inflammation  of  the  liver,  or  hipatitus,  are, 
fever  ; tenfion  and  pain  of  the  right  hypochoiidrium,  often  pungent  a*  in  pleurify, 
kut  oftener  doll;  pain  at  the  clavicle  and  at  the  top  of  the  right  fhoulder  ; pain* 
ful  lying  on  the  left  fide  ; diflicult  breathing  ; dry  cough  ; vomiting  ; hiccup. 
Thi»  ii  the  acute  hipatitis;  bat  fometimes  it  ii  chronic.  Thie  often  aflVirds  no 
|!gn»  by  which  it  may  bedillinguifhed.  Sometimes,  however,  its  prefence  may  be 
inferred  from  certain  antecedent  caufea  of  hipatitin;  from  a fente  of  fulnefs  and 
■Weight  in  the  right  hypochondrium  ; from  pain  more  or  lefs  acute  felt  in  the  fame 
P*rt;  from  pain  upon  preflure  of  rhe  right  hypochondrium,  orfrom  lying  on  the 
left  flde  ; and  laflly,  from  flight  fever,  with  the  above  fyroptomi. 
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but  when  an  inflammation  does  happen,  it  is  with 
difficulty  r9nioved,  and  often  ends  in  a fuppuration  or 
Ichirrus. 

CAUSES. — Befides  the  common  caufes  of  inflam- 
mation, we  may  here  reckon  the  following,  viz.  ex- 
ceffive  fatnefs,  a fchirrus  of  the  liver  itfelf,  violent 
ffiocks  from  ftrong  vomits  when  the  liver  was  before 
iinfound,  an  aduft  or  atrablliarian  ftate  of  the  blood, 
any  thing  that  fuddenly  cools  the  liver  after  it  has 
been  greatly  heated,  ftones  obftmcling  the  courfe  of  j 
the  bile,  drinking  ftrong  wines  and  fpirituous  liquors,  I 
iifing  hot  fpicy  aliment,  obftinate  hypochondriacal  i 
diftempers,  &c. 

SYMPTOMS. — This  difeafe  is  known  by  a painful 
tenfion  of  the  right  ftde  under  the  talfe  ribs,  attended 
w'iih  fome  degree  of  fever,  a fenfe  of  weight,  or  ful- 
nefs  of  the  part,  difficulty  of  breathing,  loathing  of 
food,  great  thirft,  with  a pale  or  yellowiffi  colour  of 
the  flcin  and  eyes. 

The  symptoms  here  are  various,  according  to  the 
degree  of  inflam. mation,  and  likewife  according  to  the 
particular  part  of  the  liver  where  the  inflammation  hap- 
pens. Sometimes  the  pain  is  fo  inconfiderable,  that  an 
inflammation  is  not  fo  much  as  fufpeOed  ; but  when 
it  happens  in  the  upper  or  convex  part  of  the  liver,  the 
pain  is  more  acute,  the  pulfe  quicker,  and  the  patient  is 
often  troubled  with  a dry  cough,  a hiccup,  and  a pain  i 
extending  to  the  flioulder,  with  difficulty  of  lying  on  ^ 
the  left  fide,  &c. 

This  difeafe  may  be  diftinguifhed  from  the  pleurify 
by  the  pain  being  lefs  violent,  leated  under  the  falfe  ribs, 
the  pulfe  not  fo  hard,  and  by  the  difficulty  of  lying  on  i 
the  left  fide.  It  may  be  diftinguifhed  from  the  hyfleric  | 
and  hypochondriac  diforders  by  the  degree  of  fever  with  i 
which  it  is  always  attended.  | 
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This  dlfeafe,  if  properly  treated,  is  feldom  mortal. 
A conftant  hiccuping,  violent  fever,  and  exceffive  third, 
are  very  bad  fymptoms.  If  it  ends  in  a fuppuration, 
and  the  matter  cannot  be  difcharged  outwardly,  the 
danger  is  great.  When  a fchirrus  of  the  liver  en- 
fues,  the  patient,  if  he  obferves  a proper  regimen, 
may  live  a number  of  years  tolerably  eafy ; but  if  he 
indulges’  in  animal  food  and  ftrong  liqucfrs,  or  takes 
medicines  of  an  acrid  or  irritating  nature,  the  fchirrus 
will  be  converted  into  a cancer,  which  muft  infallibly 
prove  fatal. 

REGIMEN. — The  fame  regimen  is  to  be  obferved 
in  this  as  in  other  inflammatory  ^forders.  All  hot  things 
are  to  be  carefully  avoided,  and  cool  diluting  liquors, 
as  whey,  barley-water,  &c.  drank  freely.  1 he  food 
muft  be  light  and  thin,  and  the  body,  as  well  as  the 
mind,  kept  eafy  and  quiet. 

MEDICINE.* — Bleeding  is  proper  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  difeafe,  and  it  will  often  be  neceftary,  even 
though  the  pulfe  fhould  not  feel  hard,  to  repeat  it.  All 
violent  purgatives  are  to  be  avoided  ; the  belly,  how- 
ever, muft  be  kept  gently  open.  A decodion  of  ta- 
marinds, with  a little  honey  or  manna,  anfwer  this 
pnrpofe  very  well.  The  fide  affeded  muft  be  frequent- 
ly fomented  with  warm  water,  in  the  manner  directed 
in  the  foregoing  difeafes.  Mild  laxative  clyfters  Ihould 
be  frequently  adminiftered  ; and,  if  the  pain  fliould 
notwithftanding  continue  violent,  a blifter-plafter  may 
be  applied  over  the  part  affeded. 

• Chronic  infltmmation  of  the  liver  is  i difeafe  which  often  occur*  ih  the  Haft 
Indie*.  The  moft  fuccefiful  method  of  treating  it  i*  by  the  ufe  of  mercury  ; the 
keft  method  of  uCog  it  i«  by  fridtionr,  two  drams  may  be  rubbed  in  every  night 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  liver  ; and  continued  until  a flight  degree  of  faliva- 
tion  is  excited,  or  rather  until  there  is  a removal  of  the  pain  in  the  fide.  The  in- 
ternal ufe  of  the  diluted  nitrous  acid,  may  be  adminiftered  conjointly  with  the 
external  ufe  of  tht  mercury,  as  it  will  tend  to  reftore  and  fupport  the  tone  of  the 
Homach,  which  is  for  the  moft  part  in  a debilitated  ftatc. 

10  z z 
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Medicines  which  promote  the  fecretion  of  urine  have 
a very  good  eifed:  here.  For  this  purpofe  half  a dram 
of  purified  nitre,  or  half  a tea*fpoonful  of  the  fweet 
fpirits  of  nitre,  may  be  taken  in  a cup  of  the  patient’s 
drink  three  or  four  times  a-day. 

When  there  is  an  inclination  to  fvveat,  it  ought  to 
be  promoted,  but  not  by  warm  fudorifics.  The  only 
thing  to  be  ufed  for  that  purpofe  is,  plenty  of  diluting 
liquors  drank  about  the  w'armth  of  the  human  blood. 
Indeed,  the  patient  in  this  cafe,  as  well  as  in  all  other 
topical  inflammations,  ought  to  drink  nothing  that  is 
colder  than  the  blood. 

If  the  ftools  fhould  be  loofe,  and  even  ftreaked  with 
blood,  nothing  muft  be  given  to  flop  them,  unlefsthey 
be  ib  frequent  as  to  weaken  the  patient.  Loofe  flools 
often  prove  critical,  and  carry  off  the  difeafe. 

If  the  diforder,  in  fpite  of  all  endeavours  to  the  con- 
trary, fhould  end  in  a fchirrus,  the  patient  muft  be 
careful  to  regulate  his  diet,  &c.  in  fuch  a manner  as  not 
to  aggravate  the  difeafe.  FFe  muft  not  indulge  in  flefli, 
fifh,  ftrong  liquors,  or  any  highly  feafoned  or  falted 
provifions ; but  fliould,  for  the  moft  part,  live  on  mild 
vegetables,  as  fruits  and  roots  ; taking  gentle  exercife, 
and  drinking  whey,  barley-water,  or  butter-milk.  If 
he  takes  any  thing  ftronger,  it  fliould  be  fine  mild  ale, 
which  is  lefs  heating  than  ivines  or  fpirits. 

We  fhall  take  no  notice  of  inflammations  of  the 
other  vifcera.  They  muft  in  general  be  treated  upon 
the  fame  principles  as  thofe  already  mentioned,  lire 
chief  rule,  with  refpeifl  to  all  of  them,  is  to  avoid  every 
thing  that  is  ftrong,  or  of  a heating  nature,  to  apply 
warm  fomentations  to  the  part  afteded,  and  to  let 
the  patient  drink  a fnfficient  quantity  of  weak,  warm, 
diluting  liquor. 
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CHAP.  XXXVII 

OF  THE  CHOLERA  MORBUS,  AND  OTHER 
EXCESSIVE  DISCHARGES  FROM  THE 
STOMACH  AND  BOWELS. 

The  cholera  morhus"^  is  a violent  purging  and 
vomiting,  attended  v^/ith  gripes,  and  a conftant 
defire  to  go  to  ftool.  It  comes  on  fuddenly,  and  is 
moft  common  in  autumn.  T here  is  hardly  any  difeale 
that  kills  more  quickly  than  this,  when  proper  means 
are  not  ufed  in  due  time  for  removing  it. 

CAUSES.— It  is  occafioned  by  a redundancy  and  pu- 
trid acrimony  of  the  bile  ; cold  ; food  that  eafily  turns 
rancid  or  four  on  the  ftomach  ; as  butter,  fat  pork, 
fweat-meats,  cucumbers,  melons,  cherries,  &c.  It  is 
fometimes  the  effed  of  firong  acrid  purges  or  vomits, 
or  of  poifonous  fubftances  taken  into  the  ftomach.  It 
may  likewife  proceed  from  violent  paflions  or  affedions 
of  the  mind  ; as  fear,  anger,  &c. 

SYMPTOMS. — It  is  generally  preceeded  by  a cor- 
dialgia,  or  heart-burn,  four  belchings,  and  flatulences, 
with  pain  of  the  ftomach  and  inteftines.  Po  thefe 
fucceed  exceflive  vomiting,  and  purging  of  green,  yel- 
low, or  blackifti  coloured  bile,  with  a diftention  of  the 
ftomach,  and  violent  griping  pains.  There  is  like- 
wife  a great  thirft,  with  a very  quick  unequal  pulfe, 
and  often  a fixed  acute  pain  about  the  region  of  the 
navel.  As  the  difeafe  advances,  the  pulfe  often  finks 
lo  low  as  to  become  quite  imperceptible,  the  extre- 
mities grow  cold,  or  cramped,  and  are  often  cover- 


• Cholera  it  chariAerifed  by  Tomiting,  and  at  the  fame  time,  frequent  ftooli, 
*f  bilioui  ipatter,  anxiety,  gripet  and  fpafmi  of  the  lower  exttemitiei. 
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ed  with  a clammy  fweat,  the  urine  is  obftrudled,  and 
there  is  a palpitation  of  the  heart.  Violent  hiccup- 
ing,  fainting,  and  convulfions,  are  the  figns  of  ap- 
proaching death. 

MEDICINE. — At  the  beginning  of  this  difeafe  the  j 
efforts  of  nature  to  expel  the  offending  caufe  muft  be  | 
aflifled,  by  promoting  the  purging  and  vomiting,  i 
For  this  purpofe,  the  patient  muft  drink  freely  of  dilut-  | 
ing  liquors ; as  whey,  butter-milk,  warm- water,  thin  i 
water-gruel,  fmall  poffet,  or,  what  is  perhaps  prefer-  ; 
able  to  any  of  them,  very  weak  chicken  broth.  This  i 
(liould  nqt  only  be  drank  plentifully  to  promote  the  vo-  i 
miting,  but  a clyfter  of  it  given  every  hour,  in  order  ; 
to  promote  the  purging. 

After  thefe  evacuations  have  been  continued  for 
fome  time,  a deco£lion  of  toafted  oat- bread,  may  be 
drank  to  flop  the  vomiting.  The  bread  fbould  be 
toafted  till  it  is  of  a brown  colour,  and  afterwards 
boiled  in  fpring  w'ater.  If  oat-bread  cannot  be  had, 
wheat-bread,  or  oat-meal  well  toafted,  may  be  ufed  i 
in  its  ftead.  If  this  does  not  put  a flop  to  the  vo- 
miting, two  table-fpoonfuls  of  the  faline  julap,  with 
ten  drops  of  laudanum,  may  be  taken  every  hour  till 
it  ceafes. 

The  vomiting  and  purging,  however,  ought  never 
to  be  flopped  too  foon.  So  long  as  thefe  difcharges 
do  not  weaken  the  patient  they  are  falutary,  and  may 
be  allow’ed  to  go  on,  or  rather  ought  to  be  promoted. 
But  when  the  patient  is  weakened  by  the  evacua- 
tions, which  may  be  known  from  the  finking  of  hi$ 
pulfe,  &c.  recourfe  muft  immediately  be  had  to 
opiates,  as  recommended  above  ; to  which  may  be 
added  ftrong  wanes,  w’ith  Ipirituous  cinnamon-w'aters, 
and  other  generous  cordials.  Warm  negas,  or  ftrong 
wane- whey,  will  likewife  be  neceffary  to  fupport 
the  patient’sf  pirits,  and  promote  the  perfpiration. 
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His  legs  (hould  be  bathed  in  warm  water,  and  at- 
terwards  rubbed  with  flannel-cloths,  or  wrapped  in 
warm  blankets,  and  warm  bricks  applied  to  the  foies  of 
his  feet. 

When  the  violence  of  the  difeafe  is  over,  to  prevent 
a relapfe,  it  will  be  necelTary,  for  fome  time,,  to  con- 
tinue the  ufe  of  fmall  dofes  of  laudanum.  Ten  or 
twelve  drops  may  be  taken  in  a glafs  of  wine,  at  leafi: 
twice  a-day,  for  eight  or  ten  days.  The  patient’s  food 
ought  to  be  noufifliing,  but  taken  in  fmall  quantities, 
and  he  fhould  ufe  moderate  exercife.  As  the  ftomach 
and  inteftines  are  generally  much  weakened,  an  infu-^ 
fion  of  the  bark,  or  other  bitters,  in  fmall  wine,  may  be 
drank  for  fome  time. 

Though  phyficians  are  feldom  called  in  due  time  in 
this  difeafe,  they  ought  not  to  defpair  of  relieving  the 
patient  even  in  the  moft  defperate  circumftances.  Of 
this  I lately  faw  a very  ftriking  inftance  in  an  old 
man  and  his  fon,  who  had  been  both  feized  with  it 
about  the  middle  of  the  night.  I did  not  fee  them 
till  next  morning,  when  they  had  much  more  the  ap- 
pearance of  dead  than  of  living  men.  No  pulfe  could 
be  felt ; the  extremities  were  cold,  and  rigid  ; the 
countenance  was  ghaftly,  and  the  ftrength  almoft 
quite  exhaufted.  Yet  from  this  deplorable  condition, 
the  were  both  recovered  by  the  ufe  of  opiates  and  cor- 
dial medicines. 

OF  DIARRHGEA,  OR  LOOSENESS. 

A loofenefss’* •*,  in  many  cafes,  is  not  to  be  confidcred 
as  a difeafe,  but  rather  a falutary  evacuation.  It  ought 
therefore  never  to  be  flopped  unlefs  when  it  continues 


* Uurrhoz  u chariSUriftd  hj  frcquest  ftooU,  tht  sot  oontagioui,  aad 

•*  primary  ft  t«. 
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too  long,  or  evidently  weakens  the  patient.  As  thi«, 
however,  fometimes  happens,  we  fhall  point  out  the 
moft  common  caules  of  a loofenefs,  with  the  method 
of  treatment  proper  in  each  cafe. 

When  a loofenefs  is  occafioned  by  catching  cold,  or 
an  obftruded  perfpiration,  the  patient  ought  to  keep 
warm,  to  drink  freely  of  weak  diluting  liquors,  to  bathe 
his  feet  and  legs  frequt  ntly  in  lukewarm  water,  to  wear  j 
flannel  next  his  fkin,  and  to  take  every  other  method  to  | 
reftore  the  perfpiration. 

In  a loofenefs  which  proceeds  from  excefs  orreple-  i 
tion,  a vomit  is  the  proper  medicine.  Vomits  not  , 
only  cleanfe  the  ftomach,  but  promote  all  the  fecre-  | 
tions,  w'hich  renders  them  of  great  importance  in  car-  i 
lying  off*  a debauch.  Half  a dram  of  ipecacuanha  in  i 
powder  will  anfwer  thispurpofe  very  well.  A day  or 
tw'o  after  the  vomit,  the  fame  quantity  of  rhubarb  may 
be  taken,  and  repeated  twm  or  three  times,  if  the  loofe- 
nefs continue.  The  patient  ought  to  live  upon  light 
vegetable  food  of  eafy  digeftion,  and  to  drink  whey, 
thiti  gruel,  or  barley- w’^ater. 

A loofenefs  occafioned  by  the  obftrudlion  of  any 
cuftomary  evacuation,  generally  requires  bleeding.  If 
that  does  not  fucceed,  other  evacuations  may  be  lubfti- 
tuted  in  the  room  of  thofe  w^hich  are  obftrudled.  At 
the  fame  time,  every  method  is  to  be  taken  to  reftore 
the  ufual  difcharges,  as  not  only  the  cure  of  the  difeafe,  i 
but  the  patient’s  life  may  depend  on  this. 

A periodical  loofenefs  ought  never  to  be  flopped.  It 
is  alw'ays  an  effort  of  nature  to  carry  off  fome  offend- 
ing matter,  which,  if  retained  in  the  body,  might  have  i 
fatal  eff'eds.  Children  are  very  liable  to  this  kind  of  ! 
loofenefs,  efpecially  wdiile  teething.  It  is,  hosyever,  j 
fo  far  from  being  hurtful  to  them,  that  fuch  children  ^ 
generally  get  their  teeth  with  leaft  trouble.  If  thefe 
loofe  ftools  ftiould  at  any  time  prove  four  or  griping,  a l 
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tea-fpoonful  of  magnefia  alba,  with  four  or  five  grains 
of  rhubarb,  may  be  given  to  the  child  in  a little  pana- 
do,  or  any  other  food.  This,  if  repeated  three  or  four 
times,  will  generally  corredt  the  acidity,  and  carry  off 
the  griping  ftools. 

A diarrhoea  or  loofenefs  which  proceeds  from  vio- 
lent paffions  or  affedions  of  the  mind,  muft  be  treated 
with  the  greateft  caution.  Vomits  in  this  cafe  are 
highly  improper.  Nor  are  purges  fafe,  unlefs  they  be 
very  mild,  and  given  in  fmall  quantities.  Opiates,  and 
other  antifpafmodic  medicines,  are  moft  proper.  Ten 
or  twelve  drops  of  liquid  laudanum  may  be  taken  in 
a cup  of  valerian  or  penny- royal- tea,  every  eight  or 
ten  hours,  till  the  fyraptoms  abate.  Eale,  chearful- 
nefs,  and  tranquillity  of  mind,  are  here  of  the  greatell 
importance. 

When  a loofenefs  proceeds  from  acrid  or  poifonous 
fubftances  taken  into  the  fiomach,  the  patient  muft 
drink  large  quantities  of  diluting  liquors,  with  oil  or 
fat  broths,  to  promote  vomiting  and  purging.  After- 
wards, if  there  be  reafon  to  rufped;  that  the  bowels 
are  inflamed,  bleeding  will  be  neceffary.  Small  dofes 
of  laudanum  may  likewife  be  taken  to  remove  the  irri- 
tation of  the  bowels. 

When  the  gout,  repelled  from  the  extremities, 
occafions  a loofenefs,  it  ought  to  be  promoted  by 
gentle  dofes  of  rhubarb,  or  other  mild  purgatives. 
The  gouty  matter  is  likewife  to  be  drawn  towards 
the  extremities  by  warm  fomentations,  cataplafms, 
&c.  Tlie  perfpiration  ought  at  the  fame  time  to  be 
promoted  by  warm  diluting  liquors  ; as  wine-whey 
with  fpirits  of  hartfliorn,  or  a few  drops  of  liquid  lau- 
danum in  it. 

When  a loofenefs  proceeds  from  worms,  fuch  me- 
dicines ought  to  be  ufed  as  kill  or  carry  off  thefe  ver- 
min j as  powder  of  tin,  with  purges  of  rhubarb,  and 
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calomel,  &c.  The  proper  dofes  of  thefe  medicines  will 
be  pointed  out  when  we  come  to  treat  of  difeafes  occa-  ■ 
fioned  by  worms. 

A loofenefs  is  often  occafioned  by  drinking  bad  wa-  | 
ter.  W hen  this  is  the  cafe,  the  difeafe  generally  prove*  ! 
epidemical.  When  there  is  reafon  to  believe,  that  this  I 
or  any  other  difeafe  proceeds  from  the  ufe  of  un  whole- 1 
fome  water,  it  ought  immediately  tu  be  changed,  or,  if  j 
that  cannot  be  done,  it  may  be  corrected  by  mixing  it 
with  quick-lime,  chalk,  or  the  like. 

In  people  whofe  flomachs  are  weak,  violent  exercife 
immediately  after  eating  will  occafion  a loofenefs. 
Though  the  cure  of  this  is  obvious,  yet  it  will  be  pro- 
per, befides  avoiding  violent  exercife,  to  ufe  fuch  medi- 
cines as  tend  to  brace  and  flrengthen  the  ftomach,  as 
infufions  of  the  bark,  with  other  bitter  and  aftringent 
medicines,  in  white  wine.  Such  perfons  ought  like- 
wife  to  take  frequently  a glafs  or  two  of  old  red  port, 
or  good  claret. 

Perfons  who,  from  a peculiar  weaknefs,  or  too  great 
an  irritability  of  the  bowels,  are  liable  to  frequent  re- 
turns of  this  difeafe,  ftiould  live  temperately,  avoiding 
crude  fummer  fruits,  all  unwholefome  food,  and  meats 
of  hard  digeftion.  They  ought  likewife  to  beware  of 
cold,  moifture,  or  whatever  may  obftrudf  the  perfpi- 
ration,  and  fliould  wear  flannel  next  their  fkin.  All 
violent  paflions,  as  fear,  anger,  &c.  are  likewile  care- 
fully to  be  guarded  againft. 

OF  VOMITING. 

Vomiting  may  proceed  from  various  caufes ; as  cx- 
cefs  in  eating  or  drinking,  foulnefs  of  the  ftomach, 
the  acrimony  of  the  aliments  ; a tranflation  of  the  mor-  i 
bific  matter  of  ulcers,  of  the  gout,  the  eryfipelas,  or 
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Other  difeafes,  to  the  ftomach.  It  may  likewire  pro- 
ceed from  a loofenefs  having  been  too  fuddenly  flop- 
ped, or  from  the  floppage  of  any  cuflomary  evacua- 
tion, as  the  bleeding  piles,  the  menses^  &c.  Vomit- 
ing may  proceed  from  a weaknefs  of  the  flomach,  the 
colic,  the  iliac  paflion,  a rupture,  a fit  of  the  gravel, 
worms,  or  from  any  kind  of  poifon  taken  into  the  flo- 
mach. It  is  an  Lifual  fymptom  of  injuries  done  to  the 
brain  ; as  contufions,  compreffions,  &c.  It  is  likewife 
a fymptom  of  wounds,  or  inflammations  of  the  dia- 
phragm, inteflines,  fpleen,  liver,  kidneys,  &c. 

Vomiting  may  be  occafioned  by  unufual  motions  } 
as  failing,  being  drawn  backwards  in  a cart  or  coach, 
&c.  It  may  likewife  be  excited  by  violent  paflions, 
or  by  the  idea  of  naufeous  or  difagreeable  objedls,  efpe- 
cially  of  luch  things  as  have  formerly  produced  vo- 
miting. Sometimes  it  proceeds  from  a regurgitation 
of  the  bile  Into  the  flomach  : In  this  cafe  what  the 

patient  vomits  is  generally  of  a yellow  or  greenifli 
colour,  and  has  a bitter  tafte.  Perfons  who  are  fub- 
jea  to  nervous  affections  are  often  fuddenly  felzed 
uith  vk-lent  fits  of  vomiting.  Laflly,  Vomiting  is 
a common  fymptom  of  pregnancy.  In  this  cafe  it 
generally  comes  on  about  two  weeks  after  the  flop- 

page  of  the  mensef,  and  continues  during  the  firfl  three 
or  four  months. 

^ When  vomiting  proceeds  from  a foul  flomach  or 
indigeflion,  it  Is  not  to  be  confidered  as  a difeafe,  but 
as  the  cure  of  a difeafe.  It  ought  therefore  to  be  pro- 
moted, by  drinking  lukewarm  water,  or  thin  gruel. — 

this  does  not  put  a flop  to  the  vomiting,  a dofe  of 
Ipecacuanha  may  be  taken,  and  worked  off"  wdth  weak 
camomile-tea. 

Vr  hen  the  retroceffion  of  the  gout,  or  the  obflruc- 
lon  o cuflomary  evacuations,  occafion  vomiting,  all 
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means  rnuft  be  ufed  to  reflore  thefe  difcharges ; or, 
if  that  cannot  be  affedled,  their  place  muft  be  fupplied 
by  others,  as  bleeding,  purging,  bathing  the  extremi- 
ties in  warm  water,  opening  ilTues,  fetons,  perpetual 
blifters,  &c. 

When  vomiting  is  the  effedt  of  pregnancy,  it  may 
generally  be  mitigated  by  bleeding,  and  keeping  the 
belly  gently  open.  The  bleeding,  however,  ought  to 
be  in  fmall  qualities  at  a time,  and  the  purgatives 
fhould  be  of  the  mildeft  kind,  as  figs,  ftewed  prunes,  ! 
manna  or  fenna.  Pregnant  women  are  moft  apt  to  I 
vomit  in  the  morning,  immediately  after  getting  out  of 
bed,  which  is  owing  partly  to  the  change  of  pofiure, 
but  more  to  the  emptinefs  of  the  ftomach.  It  may  ge-  ' 
nerally  be  prevented  by  taking  a cup  of  tea,  or  fome 
light  breakfaft  in  bed.  Pregnant  women,  who  are  af-  ' 
flidled  with  vomiting,  ought  to  be  kept  eafy  both  in  ‘ 
body  and  mind.  They  Ihould  neither  allow  their  fto- 
machs  to  be'quite  empty,  nor  fhould  they  eat  much  at 
once.  Cold  water  is  a very  proper  drink  in  this  cafe ; 
if  the  ftomach  be  weak,  a little  brandy  may  be  added  ‘ 
to  it.  If  the  fpirits  be  low,  and  the  perfon  apt  to  faint, 
a fpoonful  of  cinnamon-water,  with  a little  marmalade 
of  quinces  or  oranges,  may  be  taken. 

, If  vomiting  proceeds  from  weaknefs  of  the  ftomach, 
bitters  will  be  of  fervice,  as  the  Gentian  root,  camo- 
mile and  fnake-root,  infufed  in  brandy  or  wine.  To 
thefe  may  be  added  as  much  rhubarb  as  vvill  keep  the 
belly  gently  open.  The  Peruvian  bark  is  likewife  an 
excellent  medicine  for  bracing  and  ftrengthening  the 
ftomach.  It  may  be  drank  in  form  of  tea,  or  infuled 
in  wine  or  brandy,  &c.  The  elixir  of  vitriol  is  alfo  a 
good  medicine  in  this  cafe.  It  may  be  taken  in  the 
dofe  of  fifteen  or  twenty  drops,  twice  or  thrice  a day, 
in  a glafs  of  wine  or*water.  , 
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A vomiting  which  proceeds  from  acidities  in  the  fto- 
tnach  is  relieved  by  alkaline  purges.  The  heft  medi- 
cine of  this  kind  is  the  magnefia  alba,  a tea-fpoonful  of 
which  may  be  taken  in  a difh  of  tea  or  a little  milk, 
three  or  four  times  a-day,  or  oftener  if  neceflary,  to 
keep  the  belly  gently  open. 

When  vomiting  proceeds  from  violent  paffions,  or 
affections  of  the  mind,  all  evacuations  muft  be  carefully 
avoided,  efpecially  vonaits.  Thefe  are  exceedingly 
dangerous.  The  patient  in  this  cafe  ought  to  be  kept 
perfeClly  eafy  and  quiet,  to  have  the  mind  foothed, 
and  to  take  fome  gentle  cordial,  as  negas,  or  a little 
brandy  and  water,  to  which  a few  drops  of  laudanum 
may  occafionally  be  added. 

When  vomiting  proceeds  from  fpafmodic  affeCtions 
of  the  ftomach,  mufk,  caftor,  and  other  antifpafmodlc 
medicines,  are  of  ufe.  Aromatic  plafters  have  like- 
wife  a good  effect.  The  ftomach  plafter  of  the  Lon- 
don or  Edinburgh  Difpenfatory  may  be  applied  to 
the  pit  of  the  ftomach,  or  rather  a little  towards  the 
left  fide,  fo  as  to  cover  a part  of  the  falfe  ribs.  Aro- 
matic medicines  may  likewife  be  taken  inwardly,  as 
cinnamon  or  mint-tea,  wine  with  fpiceries  boiled  in 
it,  &c.  The  region  of  the  ftomach  may  be  rubbed 
with  aether,  or,  if  that  cannot  be  had,  with  ftrong 
brandy,  or  other  Ipirits.  The  belly  fhould  be  foment- 
ed with  warm  water,  or  the  patient  immerfed  up  to  the 
breaft  in  a warm  bath. 

I have  always  found  the  faline  draughts  taken  in  the 
aCt  of  effervefcence,  of  fingular  ufe  in  ftopping  a vo- 
miting, from  whatever  caufe  it  proceeded.  . Thefe 
may  be  prepared  by  diffulving  a dram  of  the  fait 
of  tartar  in  an  ounce  and  half  of  frefh  lemon-juice, 
and  adding  to  it  an  ounce  of  peppermint-water, 
the  fame  quantity  of  fimple  cinnamon-water,  and  a 
little  white  fugar.  This  draught  muft  be  fwallowed 
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before  the  effervefcence  be  quite  over,  and  may  be 
repeated  every  two  hoursj  or  oftener,  if  the  vomiting 
be  violent. 

As  the  leaft  motion  will  often  bring  on  the  vomiting 
again,  even  after  it  has  been  ftopped,  the  patient  muft 
avoid  all  manner  of  adion.  His  did  muft  be  fo  regu- 
lated, as  to  fit  eafy  upon  the  ftomach,  and  he  fliould 
take  nothing  that  is  hard  of  digeftlon.  We  do  not,  | 
however,  mean  that  he  fhould  live  entirely  upon  flops. 
Solid  food,  in  this  cafe,  often  fits  eafiet  on  the  ftomach 
than  liquids. 


CHAP.  XXXVIII. 

OF  THE  DIABETES,  AND  OTHER  DISOR- 
DERS OF  THE  KIDNEYS  AND 
BLADDER. 

P'H^he  diabetes  * is  a frequent  and  exceflive  dif- 
charge  of  urine.  It  is  feldom  to  be  met  with 
among  young  people  ; but  often  .attacks  perfons  in 

• Diabetes  occurs  fome^times  as  a fymptoni  of  hyfteria  diopepfia,  and  aflhtna,  aod 
as  fuch  is  always  mild  ; but  the  difeafe  here  treated  of  is  prin.ary,  and  is  called, 
from  the  urine  being  of  a fweet  talle,  diabetes  militus.  The  charaStriftic  fymp- 
toms  of  which  are,  an  infatiable  defire  cf  food  ; perpetual  thirft  ; the  urine  increaled 
in  t^uantity,  and  fweetilh  ; Ikinary  heat  little  increafed;  pulfe  frequent ; emaciation. 
Dr.  Rollo,  who  has  lately  thrown  confiderable  light  upon  thisdileafe,  fuppofesthat 
it  is  a difeafe  of  the  ftomach,  proceeding  from  fome  morbid  change  in  the  natural 
powers  of  digedion  and  aftimulation.  The  kidneys  and  other  parts  of  the  fyftem,  i 
as  the  head  and  flein,  being  only  affeAed  fecondarily ; — The  following  method  of 
cure  he  has  found  the  ni  >11  effectual  in  preventing  the  formation  of  fugar,  and  re-  ^ 
ftoting  the  natural  a<3ion  of  the  ftomach  : Aft  entire  abllinence  from  vegeiabU 

food,  and  a diet  of  animal  food,  muft  be  porfevered  in;  a drachm  of  fulphuratcd  kali 
to  be  taken  daily,  or  three  or  four  drops  of  hipatized  ammonia,  three  or  four  tintei 
a-day,  and  the  dofe  gradually  increafed,  fo  as  to  produce  flight  giddinef*. — All  ei- 
ercHe  to  be  carefully  avoided.  Antimonial  win#  with  opium  to  be  taken  at  night 
An  ulceration,  about  the  fize  of  a half-crown,  to  be  formed  oppoDrt  to  eachkidWy 
•»And  the  bowels  kept  open  with  foap  land  alots. 
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the  decline  of  life,  efpecially  thofe  who  follow  the  more 
violent  employments,  or  have  been  hard  drinkers  in 
their  youth, 

CAUSES.-^A  diabetes  is  often  the  confequence  of 
acute  difeafes,  as  fevers,  fluxes,  &c.‘  where  the  patient 
has  fuffered  by  exceflive  evacuations  ; it  may  alio  be 
occafioned  by  great  fatigue,  as  riding  long  journies 
upon  a hard-trotting  horfe,  carrying  heavy  burdens, 
running,  &c.  it  may  be  brought  on  by  the  ufe  of 
ftrong  ftimulating  diuretic  medicines,  as  tind;ure  of 
cantharides,  fpirits  of  turpentine,  and  fuch  like.  It  is 
often  the  effed  of  drinking  too  great  quantities  of, mi- 
neral waters.  Many  imagine  that  thefe  will  do  them 
no  fervice,  unlefs  they  be  drank  in  great  quantities,  by 
which  miftake  it  happens  that  they  often  occafion  worfe 
difeafes  than  thofe  they  were  intended  to  cure.  In  a 
word,  this  difeafe  may  either  proceed  from  too  great  a 
laxity  of  the  organs  which  fecrete  the  urine,  from  fome- 
thing  that  ftimulates  the  kidneys  too  much,  or  from  a 
thin  diflblved  flate  of  the  blbod,  which  makes  too  great 
a quantity  of  it  run  off  by  the  urinary  paffages. 

SYMPTOMS. — In  a diabetes  the  urine  generally 
exceeds  in  quantity  all  the  liquid  food  which  the  patient 
takes.  It  is  thin  and  pale,  of  a fweetifh  tafte,  and  an 
agreeable  fmell.  The  patient  has  a continual  thirft, 
with  fome  degree  of  fever ; his  mouth  is  dry,  and  he 
fpits  frequently  a frothy  fpittle.  The  ftrength  frils,  the 
appetite  decays,  and  the  flefh  waftes  away,  till  the  pa- 
tient is  reduced  to  fkin  and  bone.  There  is  a heat  of 
the  bowels ; and  frequently  the  loins,  tefticles,  and  feet, 
are  fwelled. 

This  difeafe  may  generally  be  cured  at  the  beginning  j 
but,  after  it  has  continued  long,  the  cure  becomes  very 
difficult.  In  drunkards,  and  very  old  people,  a perfed: 
pure  is  not  to  be  expeded. 
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REGIMEN. — Every  thing  that  (limulates  the  urin- 
ary paflages,  or  tends  to  relax  the  habit,  muft  be  avoid- 
ed. For  this  reafon,  the  patient  Ihould  live  chiefly  on 
Iblid  food.  His  thirft  may  be  quenched  with  acids  ; as 
forrel,  juice  of  lemon,  or  vinegar.  1 he  mucilaginous 
vegetables  ; as  rice,  fago,  and  lalep,  with  milk,  are  the 
mod  proper  food.  Of  animal  fubflances,  fhell  filh  are 
to  be  prefeired  ; as  oyfters,  crabs,  &c. 

His  drink  may  be  Briftol  water.  When  that  can- 
not be  obtained,  lime-water  wdth  milk  may  beufed. 
This  w’ill  be  better,  if  an  ounce  of  gum-arabic  be  dif- 
folved  in  every  pound  of  it.  The  white  deco£lion, 
with  ifinglafs  diflolved  in  it,  is  likewife  a very  proper 
drink.* 

The  patient  ought  daily  to  take  exercife,  but  it  (hould 
be  fo  gentle  as  not  to  fatigue  him.  He  fhould  lie  upon 
a hard  bed  or  mattrafs.  Nothing  hurts  the  kidneys 
more  than  lying  too  foft.  A warm  dry  air,  the  ufe  of 
the  fleih-brulh,  and  every  thing  that  promotes  perfpU 
ration,  is  of  fervice.  For  this  reafon  the  patient  ought 
to  wear  flannel  next  his  fkin.  A large  ftrengthening 
plafter  may  be  applied  to  the  back ; or,  what  will  an- 
fwer  the  fame  purpofe,  a broad  girdle  may  be  worn 

about  the  loins.  . 

MEDICINE. — Gentle  purges,  if  the  patient  be 

not  too  much  weakened  by  the  difeafe,  have  a good 
effed.  They  muft  confift  of  rhubarb,  with  carda- 
mum'  feeds,  or  any  other  fpiceries  infufed  in  wine, 
and  may  be  taken  in  fuch  quantity  as  to  keep  the  belly 

^ The  mtient  muft  next  have  recourfe  to  aftringents 
and  corroborants.  Half  a drachm  of  powder  made  ot 
equal  parts  of  allum  and  the  gum  called  ^rajon  s blood, 


.The  white  decoaion»,ayben,.de  by 

and  half  an-ounce  of  gntn-arabic,  in  three  Inglifh  pmti  o . 

ward*  ftraining  it. 
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may  be  taken  four  times  a-day,  or  oftener  if  the  fto- 
mach  will  bear  it.  The  allum  muft  firft  be  melted  in 
a crucible  ; afterwards  they  may  both  be  pounded  to- 
gether. Along  with  every  dofe  of  this  powder  the  pa- 
tient may  take  a tea-cupful  of  the  tin6:ure  of  rofes.* 

If  the  patient’s  ftomach  cannot  bear  the  allum  in 
fubftance,  whey  may  be  made  of  it,  and  taken  in  the 
dofe  of  three  or  four  ounces  three  times  a-day.  The 
allum-whey  is  prepared  by  boiling  two  Englifh  quarts 
of  milk  over  a flow  fire,  with  three  drachms  of  allum, 
till  the  curd  feparates. 

Opiates  are  of  fervice  in  this  difeafe,  even  though 
the  patient  refts  well.  They  take  off  I pafm  and  irrita- 
tion. Ten  or  twelve  drops  of  liquid  laudanum  may 
be  taken  in  a cup  of  the  patient’s  drink  two  or  three 
times  a-day. 

The  beff  corroborants  which  we  know,  are  the  ' 
Peruvian  bark  and  wine.  A drachm  of  bark  may  be 
taken  in  a glals  of  red  port  or  claret  three  times  a- 
day.  The  medicine  will  be  both  more  efficacious  and 
lefs  difagreeable,  if  15  or  tiO  drops  of  the  acrid  elixir 
of  vitriol  be  added  to  every  dofe.  Such  as  cannot  take 
the  bark  in  fubftance  may  ufe  the  decodlion,  mixed 
with  an  equal  quantity  of  red  wine,  and  fharpened  as 
above. 

There  is  a difeafe  pretty  incident  to  labouring  peo- 
ple in  the  decline  of  life,  called  an  INCONTINENCT 
oj  urine.  But  this  is  entirely  different  from  a diabetes, 
as  the  water  paffes  off  involuntarily  by  drops,  and 
does  not  exceed  the  ufual  quantity.  This  difeafe 
is  rather  troublefome  than  dangerous.  It  is  owing  to 

• The  tindlure  of  rofes  Is  made  by  infufini^  an  ounce  ef  the  dried  leaves  of  red 
rofes,  and  a drachm  of  the  fpirit  of  vitriol,  in  two  Dngliih  pints  of  boilinjr  water,  in 
' ftoiieware  veflel,  for  four  hours.  Afterwards  the  tin<^ure  luuft  be  filtered,  and 
four  or  five  ounce*  of  white  fugar  may  be  added  to  it. 
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a relaxation  of  the  fphinder  of  the  bladder,  and  Is 
often  the  effed  of  a pally.  Sometimes  it  proceeds 
from  hurts  or  injuries  occafioned  by  blows,  bruifes, 
preternatural  labours,  &c.  Sometimes  it  is  the  effed 
of  a fever.  It  may  likewife  be  occafioned  by  a long 
ufe  of  ftrong  diuretics,  or  of  ftimulating  medicines  in- 
jeded  into  the  bladder. 

This  difeafe  may  be  mitigated  by  the  ufe  of  aftriu-  i 
gent  and  corroborating  rnedicines,  fuch  as  have  been  i 
mentioned  above  ; but  we  do  not  remember  ever  t^  ; 
have  feen  it  cured. 

OF  A SUPPRESSION  OF  URINE. 

It  has  already  been  obferved,  that  a fuppreflion  of 
urine  may  proceed  from  various  caufes  ; as  an  inflam- 
mation of  the  kindeys,  or  bladder  ; fmall  ftones  or  gra- 
vel lodging  in  the  urinary  paflages,  hard  fasces  lying  in 
xhQ- rectum^  a fpafm  or  contradion  of  the  neck  of  the 
bladder,  clotted  blood  in  the  bladdei’  itlelf,  a fwelling  of 
the  hcemorrhoidal  veins,  &c. 

Some  of  thefe  cafes  require  the  catheter,  both  to  re- 
move the  obffruding  matter,  and  to  draw  off  the  urine  ; 
but  as  this  inflrument  can  only  be  managed  with  fafety 
by  perfons  fkilled  in  furgery,  w^e  fhall  fay  nothing  fur- 
ther of  its  ufe. 

We  would  chiefly  recommend  in  all  obftrudions 
of  urine,  fomentations  and  evacuations.  Bleeding 
as  far  as  the  patient’s  ftrength  will  permit,  is  necef- 
fary,  elpecially  where  there  are  fymptoms  of  topical  in- 
flammation. Bleeding  in  this  cafe  not  only  abates  the 
fever,  by  leflTening  the  force  of  the  circulation,  but,  by 
relaxing  the  folios,  takes  ofl'  the  fpafm  or  ftridlure  upon 
the  veflels,  which  occafioned  the  obllrudion. 
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t After  bleeding,  fomentations  muft  be  ufed.  Thefe 
I may  either  confift  of  warm  water  alone,  crof  decodions 
I of  mild  vegetables  ; as  mallows,  camomile  flowers,  &c. 
^ Cloths  dipped  in  thefe  may  either  be  applied  to  the  part 
affeded,  or  a large  bladder  filled  with  the  decodion 
may  be  kept  continually  upon  it.  Some  put  the 
. herbs  themfelves  into  a flannel-bag,  and  apply  them 
j to  the  part,  which  is  far  from  being  a bad  method. 
- Thefe  continue  longer  warm  than  cloths  dipped  in 
. the  decodion,  and  at  the  fame  tirne  keep  the  part 
equally  moift. 

In  all  obftrudions  of  urine  the  body  ought  to  be  kept 
open.  This  is  not,  however,  to  be  attempted  by  ftrong 
purgatives,  but  by  emollient  clyfters,  or  gentle  infu- 
fions  of  fenna  and  manna.  Clyfters  in  this  cafe  not 
only  open  the  belly,  but  anfwer  the  purpofe  of  an  in- 
ternal fomentation,  and  greatly  affift  in  removing  the 
fpafms  of  the  bladder  and  parts  adjacent. 

The  food  muft  be  light,  and  taken  in  fmall  quanti- 
; ties.  The  drink  may  be  weak  broth,  or  decodions 

I and  infufions  of  mucilaginous  vegetables,  as  marfh 
mallow  roots,  lime-tree  buds,  &c.  A tea-fpoonful  of 
the  fweet  fpirits  of  nitre,  or  a dram  of  Caftile  foap, 

Imay  be  frequently  put  into  the  patient’s  drink  ; and  if 
there  be  no  inflammation,  he  may  drinkfmallgin-punch 
without  acid. 

Perfons  lubjed  to  a fuppreffion  of  urine  ought  to 
live  very  temperate.  Their  diet  fliould  be  light,  and 
their  liquor  diluting.  They  fliould  avoid  all  acids  and 
ftrong  wines,  fliould  take  fufficient  exercife,  lie  hard, 
and  avoid  ftudy  and  fedentary  occuptions. 
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OF  THE  GRAVEL  AND  STONE. 

When  fmall  ftones  are  lodged  in  the  kidneys,  or  dif-  I 
charged  along  with'  the  urine,  the  patient  is  faid  to  be  | 
afflided  with  the  gravel.  If  one  of  thefe  ftones  hap- 
pens to  make  a lodgment  in  the  bladder  for  fome  time, 
it  accumulates  frefh  matter,  and  at  length  becomes  too 
large  to  pafs  off  with  the  urine.  In  this  cafe  the  pa- 
tient is  faid  to  have  the  ftone, 

CAUSES. — The  ftone  and  gravel  may  be  occafion-  i 
ed  by  high  living  ; the  ufe  of  ftrong  aftringent  wines 
a fedentary  life ; lying  too  hot,  foft,  or  too  much  on 
the  back  ; the  conftant  ufe  of  water  impregnated  with 
earthy  or  ftony  particles  ; aliment  of  an  aftringent  or 
windy  nature,  &c.  It  may  likewife  proceed  from  an 
hereditary  difpofition.  Perfons  in  the  decline  of  life, 
and  thofe  who  have  been  much  afflided  with  the  gout 
or  rheumatifm,  are  raoft  fubjed  to  it. 

SYMPTOMS, — Small  ftones  or  gravel  in  the  kid- 
neys occafion  pain  in  the  loins  ; ficknefs ; vomiting  ; 
and  fometimes  bloody  urine.  When  the  ftone  defcends 
into  the  ureter^  and  is  too  large  to  pafs  along  with  eafe, 
all  the  above  fymptoms  are  increafed  ; the  pain  ex- 
tends towards  the  bladder ; the  thigh  and  leg  of  the  af- 
feded  fide  are  benumbed  ; the  tefticles  are  drawn  up- 
wards, and  the  urine  is  obftruded. 

A ftone  in  the  bladder  is  knowm  from  a pain  at  the 
time,  as  well  as  before  and  after  making  water  ; from 
the  urine  coming  away  by  drops,  or  flopping  hidden-  > 
ly  when  it  was  running  in  a full  ftream  ; by  a violent  i 
pain  in  the  neck  of  the  bladder  upon  motion,  eipecially  : 
on  horfeback,  or  in  a coach  on  rough  road  ; from  a i 
white,  thick,  copious,  ftinking,  mucous  fediment  in  i 
the  urine  ; from  an  itching  in  the  top  of  the  petiis  r I 
from  an  inclination  to  go  to  ftool  during  thedifdiarge  I 
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of  urin'^;  from  the  patient’s  paiTmg  his  urine  more 
eafily  when  lying  than  in  an  eredt  pofture  ; from  a kind 
of  convulfive  motion  occafioned  by  the  fharp  pain  in 
difcharging  the  laft  drops  of  the  urine  ; and  laftly,  from 
founding  or  fearching  with  the  catheter. 

REGIMEN. — Perfons  afflidled  with  the  gravel  or 
ftone  fhould  avoid  aliments  of  a windy  or  heating  na- 
ture, as  fait  meats,  four  fruits,  &c.  Their  diet  ought 
chiefly  to  confift  of  fuch  things  as  tend  to  promote  the 
fecretion  of  urine,  and  to  keep  the  belly  open.  Arti- 
choaks,  afparagus,  fpinnage,  lettuce,  parfley,  fuccory, 
purflane,  turnips,  potatoes,  carrots  and  radiflies,  may 
be  fafely  eaten.  Onions,  leeks,  and  cellery  are,  in 
this  cafe  reckoned  medicinal.  The  mod  proper  drinks 
are  whey,  butter- milk,  milk  and  water,  barley-wa- 
ter; decodions  of  the  roots  of  marfti-mallows,  parfley, 
liquorice ; or  of  other  mild  mucilaginous  vegetables, 
as  linfeed,  &c.  If  the  patient  has  been  accuftomed 
to  generous  liquors,  he  may  drink  fmall  gin-punch, 
without  acid. 

Gentle  exercife  is  proper ; but  violent  exercife  is 
apt  to  occafion  bloody  urine.  We  would  therefore 
advife  that  it  fliould  be  taken  in  moderation.  Per- 
fons afflided  with  gravel  often  pafs  a great  number 
of  flones  after  riding  on  horfeback,  or  in  a carriage ; 
but  thofe  who  have  a ftone  in  the  bladder  are  fel- 
dom  able  to  bear  thefe  kinds  of  exercife.  Where 
there  is  a hereditary  tendency  to  this  difeafe,  a feden- 
tary  life  ought  never  to  be  indulged.  Were  people 
careful,  upon  the  firft  fyrnptoms  of  gravel,  to  obferve 
a proper  regimen  of  diet,  and  to  take  fufficient  exer- 
cife, it  might  often  be  carried  off,  or,  at  leaft,  prevent- 
ed from  increafmg  ; but  if  the  fame  courfe  which 
occafioned  the  difeafe  be  perfifted  in,  it  cannot  fail  tc 
aggravate  it. 
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MEDICINE. — In  what  is  called  a fit  of  the  gravel, 
which  is  commonly  occafioned  by  a ftone  flicking 
in  the  ureter  or  Tome  part  of  the  urinary  paffages, 
the  patient  muft  be  bled,  warm  fomentations  fhould 
likewife  be  applied  to  the  part  affedled,  emollient 
clyfters  adminiflered,  and  diluting  mucilaginous  li- 
quors drank,  &c.  The  treatment  of  this  cafe  has 
been  fully  pointed  out  under  the  articles,  Injlamma- 
tion  of  the  Kidneys  and  Bladder^  to  which  there-  I 
fore  we  refer.  | 

’ Dr.  Whytt  advifes  patients  who  are  fubjedl  to  fre-  | 
quent  fits  of  gravel  in  the  kidneys,  but  have  no  flone  ' 
in  the  bladder,  to  drink  every  morning,  two  or  three  I 
hours  before  breakfaft,  an  Englifh  pint  of  oyfter  or  i 
cockle-fhell  lime-water.  The  dodor  very  juftly  i 
obferves,  that  though  this  quantity  might  be  too  I 
fmall  to  have  any  lenfible  effed  in  difiblving  a ftone 
in  the  bladder,  yet  it  may  very  probably  prevent  its  i 

growth.  ■ 

When  a ftone  is  formed  in  the  bladder,  the  Dodor 
recomoiends  alicant  foap,  and  oyfter  or  cockle- flrell 
lime-water,*  to  be  taken  in  the  following  manner. 
I’lie  patient  muft  fwallow  every  day,  in  any  form  that 
is  leaft  difagreeable,  an  ounce  of  the  internal  part  of  l 
Alicant  foap,  and  drink  three  or  four  Englifh  pints  of  | 
oyfter  or  cockle-fhell  lime-w-ater.  The  foap  is  to  be  j 
divided  into  three  dofes  ; the  largeft  to  be  taken  failing 
in  the  morning  early  ; the  fecond  at  noon  ; and  tl\e  ^ 
third  at  feven  in  the  evening,  drinking  above  each  dole  ' 
a large  draught  of  the  lime-water  ; the.  remainder  of 


• Oyfter  (hell  lime-water  i»  prepared  by  pourinfran  Englifti  gallon  and  a half  of 
boiling  water  upon  a pound  of  oyfter-ftieU>  reduced  to  quick- lime  by  being  burnt. 
Where  oyfter  or  cockle-ftitlli  cannot  be  had,  common  quick-lime  may  be  uJert  an 
their  ftead.  After  the  clear  liquor  has  been  poured  off,  the  fame  ° 

lime  will  make  a lecond  or  third  ijuantity  of  water  of  nearly  the  ame  reng 
the  iirft. 
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which  he  may  take  any  time  betwixt  dinner  and  fup- 
per,  inftead  of  other  liquors. 

The  patient  fhould  begin  with  a fmaller  quantity  of 
the  lime-water  and  foap  than  was  metioned  above  ; 
at  firft  an  Englilh  pint  of  the  former  and  three  drachms 
of  the  latter  may  be  taken  daily.  This  quantity  how- 
ever, he  may  increase  by  degrees,  and  ought  to  per- 
fevere  in  the  ufe  of  thefe  medicines,  efpecially  if  he 
finds  any  abatement  of  -his  complaints,  for  leveral 
months  ; nay,  if  the  ftone  be  very  large,  for  years — 
It  may  likewfe  be  proper  for  the  patient,  if  he  be  fe- 
verely  pained,  not  only  to  begin  with  the  foap,  and 
lime-water  in  small  quantities,  but  to  take  the  fecond 
or  third  lime-water  inftead  of  the  firft.  However, 
after  he  has  been  for  fome  time  accuftomed  to  thefe 
medicines,  he  may  not  only  take  the  firft  water,  but, 
if  he  finds  he  can  eafily  bear  it,  heighten  its  diftblving 
power  ftill  more  by  pouring  it  a fecond  time  on  frefti 
calcined  fhells.* 

The  only  other  medicine  woich  we  ftiall  mention  is 
the  uva  ursi.  It  has  been  greatly  extoled  of  late  both 
for  the  gravel  and  ftone.  It  feems  however,  to  be  in 
all  refpedfs  inferior  to  the  foap  aud  lime  waier  ; but  as 
it  is  lefs  difagreeable,  and  has  fequently,  to  my  know- 
ledge, relieved  gravelly  complaints,  it  deferves  a trial 
It  is  generally  taken  in  powber  from  half  a drachm  to 
a whole  drachm,  two  or  three  times  a-bay.  It  may,  how- 
ever, be  taken  tc5  the  quantity  of  feven  or  eight  drachms 
a-day,  with  great  fafty  and  good  eflfe<ft:. 

* One  drachm  of  potafh  or  foda  dilToWed  in  two  pints  of  water,  and  taken  during 
the  day,  is  fometimes  ufed  withbentiit.  Seltzer  water  and  xrated  alkaline  water 
drank  in  moderate  quantity,  is  efleemed  to  be  a good  remedy.  Twenty  or  thirty 
drops  of  the  muriatic  acid,  given  three  or  four  times  a-diy  in  ^ cupful  of  water 
has  been  found  to  afford  much  benefit,  and  to  appeafe  the  pain  in  micSluration.  A 
decodlion  of  raw  coffee  beans  taken  morning  and  evening,  in  the  quantity  of  half  a 
pint,  with  10  drops  of  the  dulcified  fpirit  of  nitre,  is  recommended  by  fome  at  pain- 
*nl  in  difcharging  by  urine  large  quantities  of  earthy  matter  in  flakes. 
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CHAP.  XXXIX. 

OF  INVOLUNTART DISCHARGES  OF  BLOOD, 

8PONTANEOUS,  or  involuntary  difcbarges  of 
blood,  often  happen  from  various  parts  of  the  bo- 
dy. Thefe,  however,  are  fo  far  from  being  always 
dangerous,  that  they  often  prove  falutary.  When  fuch 
dicharges  are  critical,  which  is  frequently  the  cafe  in 
fevers,  they  ought  not  to  be  flopped.  Nor,  indeed  is 
it  proper  at  any  time  to  flop  them,  unlefs  they  be  fo 
great  as  to  endanger  the  patient's  life.  Moft  people, 
afraid  of  the  fmallefl.  difcharge  of  blood  from  any  part  : 
of  the  body,  fly  immediately  to  the  ufe  of  ftyptic  and 
aftringent  medicines,  by  which  means'an  inflammation 
of  the  brain,  or  lome  other  fatal  difeafe,  is  occafioned, 
wdilch,  had  the  difcharge  been  allowed  to  go  on,  might 
have  been  prevented. 

Periodical  difcharges  of  blood,  from  w^hatever  part  of 
the  body  they  proceed,  muft  not  be  flopped.  They 
are  always  the  effort  of  nature  to  relieve  herfelf,  and 
fatal  difeafes  have  often  been  the  confequence  of  ob- 
ftruding  them.  It  may,  indeed,  be  fometimes  necef- 
fary  to  check  the  violence  of  fuch  difcharges  ; but  even 
this  requires  the  greatefl  caution.  Inflanccs  might  be 
' given  where  the  flopping  of  a fmall  periodical  flux  of 
blood,  from  one  of  the  fingers,  has  proved  fatal. 

In  the  early  period  of  life,  bleeding  at  the  nofe  is 
very  common.  Thofe  who  are  farther  advanced  in  , 
years  are  more  liable  to  a hsemoptoc,  or  difcharge  of 
blood  from  the  lungs.  After  the  middle  period  of  life 
hemorrhoidal  fluxes  are  mofl  common,  and  in  the  de-  | 
dine  of  life,  difchaiges  of  blood  from  the  urinary  paf-  ^ 

fages.  I 
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Involuntary  fluxes  of  blood  may  proceed  from  very 
different,  and  often  from  quire  0[)pofite  caufes.  Some- 
times they  are  owing  to  a particular  conftrudlion  of  the 
body,  as  fanguine  temperament,  a laxity  of  the  vef- 
fels,  a plethoric  habit,  &c.  At  other  times  they  pro- 
ceed from  a determination  of  the  blood  towards  one 
particular  part,  as  the  head,  the  hasmorrhoidal  veins, 
&c.  They  may  likewife  proceed  from  an  inflammato- 
ry difpofition  of  the  blood,  in  which  cafe  there  is  ge- 
nerally fome  degree  of  fever  ; this  likewife  happens 
when  the  flux  is  occafioned  by  an  obftrudted  perfpira- 
tion  or  a ftricture  upon  the  fkin,  the  bowels,  or  any 
particular  part  of  the  fyftem.' 

But  a diffblved  ftate  of  the  blood  will  likewife  occa- 
fion  haemorrhages.  Thus,  in  putrid  fever,  the  dyfen- 
tery,  the  fcurvy,  the  malignant fmall-pox,  &c.  there  are 
often  very  great  difcharges  of  blood  from  different  parts 
of  the  body.  They  may  likewife  be  brought  on  by 
too  liberal  an  ufe  of  medicines  which  tend  to  diflblve 
the  blood,  as  cantharides,  the  volatile  alkaline  falts,  &c. 
Food  of  an  acrid  or  irritating  quality  may  likewife  oc- 
cafion  haemorrhages  ; as  alfo  ftrong  purges  and  vomits, 
or  any  thing  that  ftimulates  the  bowels. 

Violent  paflions  or  agitations  of  the  mind  will  like- 
wife occafion  haemorrhages.  Thefe  often  caufe  bleed- 
ing at  the  nofe,  and  I have  known  them  fometimes  oc- 
cafion an  haemorrhage  in  the  brain.  Violent  efforts  of 
the  body,  by  overftraining  or  hurting  the  veflfels,  may 
have  the  fame  effe<ft,  elpecially  when  the  body  is  long 
kept  in  an  unnatural  pofture  as  hanging  the  head  very 
low,  &c. 

The  cure  of  an  haemorrhage  muff;  be  adapted  to  its 
caufe.  When  it  proceeds  from  too  much  blood,  or  a 
tendency  to  inflammation,  bleeding,  with  gentle  purges 
and  other  evaaiations,  will  be  neceflary.  It  will  like- 
'vifebe  proper  for  the  patient  in  this  cafe  to  live  chiefly 
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upon  a vegetable  diet,  to  avoid  all  ftrong  liquors,  and 
food  that  is  of  an  acrid,  hot,  or  ftimularing  quality. — 
The  body  Ihould  be  kept  cool,  and  mind  eafy. 

When  an  hsemorrhage  is  owing  to  a putrid  or  dif- 
folved  ftate  of  the  blood,  the  patient  ought  to  live  chief- 
ly upon  acid  fruits  with  milk  and  vegetables  of  a nou- 
riftiing  nature,  as  fago,  falep;  &c.  His  drink  may  be 
wine  diluted  with  water,  and  fharpened  with  the  juice 
of  lemon,  vinegar,  or  fpirits  of  vitriol.  The  beft  me- 
dicine in  this  cafe  is  the  Peruvian  bark,  which  may  be 
taken  according  to  the  urgency  of  the  fymptoms. 

When  a flux  of  blood  is  the  effedl  of  acrid  food,  or 
of  ftrong  ftimulating  midicines,  the  cure  is  to  be  ef- 
fected by  foft  and  mucilaginous  diet.  The  patient 
may  likewife  take  frequently  about  the  bulk  of  a nut- 
meg of  Locatell’s  balfam,  or  the  fame  quantity  of  fper- 
maceti.  j 

W hen  an  obftruCted  perfpiration,  or  a ftriCture  upon  j 
any  part  of  the  fyftem,  is  the  caufe  of  an  haemorrhage  | 
it  may  be  removed  by  drinking  warm  diluted  liquors,  j 
lying  a-bed,  bathing  the  extremities  in  warm  water,  &c.  i 

OF  BLEEDING  AT  THE  NOSE. 

Bleeding  * at  the  nofe  is  commonly  preceded  by  i 
fome  degree  of  quicknefs  of  the  pulfe,  a flufhing  in  the  j 
face,  pulfation  of  the  temporal  arteries,  heavinefs  in  the  1 
head,  dimnefs  of  the  fight,  heat  and  itching  of  the  nof-  ■ 
trils,  &c. 

I'o  perfons  who  abound  with  blood  this  difcharge  is  | 
very  falutary.  It  often  cures  a vertigo,  the  head-ach,  a i 
phrenly,  and  even  an  epilepfy.  In  fevers  where  there  | 

• Thii>  dife-aff  i»  called  by  phyficiani  epiflaxlsand  is  thus  charaaerired.— Pain, 
or  a lence  of  fulnefs  in  the  head,  redneU  of  the  face,  effufion  of  blood  from  the  nof- 
trili 
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Is  a great  determination  of  blood  towards  the  head,  it  is 
of  the  utmoft  fervice.  It  is  likevvife  beneficial  in  in* 
flammations  of  the  liver  and  fpleen,  and  often  in  the 
gout  and  rheumatlfm.  In  all  difeafes  where  bleeding 
is  neceflary,  a fpontaneous  difcharge  of  blood  from  the 
nofe  is  of  much  more  fervice  than  the  fame  quantity 
let  with  a lancet. 

In  a difcharge  of  blood  from  the  nofe,  the  great  point 
is  to  determine  whether  it  ought  to  be  flopped  or  not. 
It  is  a common  pra<ftice  to  flop  the  bleeding  without 
confidering  whether  it  be  a difeafe,  or  the  cure  of  the 
difeafe.  This  conduft  proceeds  from  fear  ; but  it  has 
often  bad,  and  fometimes  even  fatal  confec|uences. 

When  a difcharge  of  blood  from  the  nole  happens 
in  an  inflammatory  difeafe,  there  is  always  reafon  to 
believe  that  it  may  prove  falutary  ; and  therefore  it 
fhould  be  fuffered  to  go  on,  at  leaft  as  long  as  the  pa- 
tient is  not  weakened  by  it. 

When  it  happens  to  perfons  in  perfed:  health,  who 
are  full  of  blood,  it  ought  not  to  be  fuddenly  flopped  j 
efpecially  if  the  fymptoms  of  plethora  mentioned  above, 
have  preceded  it.  In  this  cafe  it  cannot  be  flopped  with- 
out rifking  the  patient's  life. 

In  fine,  whenever  bleeding  at  the  nofe  relieves  any 
bad  fymptom,  and  does  not  proceed  fo  far  as  to  endan- 
ger the  patient's  life,  it  ought  not  to  be  flopped.  But 
when  it  returns  frequently,  or  continues  till  the  pulfe 
becomes  low,  the  extremities  begin  to  grow  cold,  the 
lij  .i  pale,  or  the  patient  complains  of  being  fick,  or  faint, 
it  mufl  immediately  be  flopped. 

For  this  purpofe  the  patient  fhould  be  fet  nearly  up- 
right, with  his  head  inclining  a little  backwards,  and  his 
legs  immerfed  in  water  about  the  warmth  of  new  milk. 

His  hands  ought  likewife  to  be  put  in  lukewarm 
water,  and  his  garters  may  be  tied  a little  tighter  than 
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ufual.  Ligatures  may  iikewife  be  applied  to  the  arms, 
about  the  place  where  tliey  are  ufually  made  for  bleed- 
ing, and  with  nearly  the  fame  degree  of  tightnefs. — 
Thefe  muft  be  gradually  flackened  as  the  blood  begins 
to  flop,  and  removed  entirely  as  foon  as  it  gives  over. 

Sometimes  dry  lint  put  up  the  noftrils  will  flop  the 
bleeding.  When  it  does  not  fucceed,  doflils  of  lint, 
dipped  in  flrong  fpirits  of  wine,  may  be  put  up  the  nof- 
trils, and  if  that  cannot  be  had,  they  may  be  dipped  in 
brandy.  Blue  vitriol  diflblved  in  water  may  Iikewife 
be  ufed  for  this  purpofe,  or  a tent  dipped  in  the  white 
of  an  egg  well  beat  up,  may  be  rolled  in  a powder 
made  of  equal  parts  of  white  fugar,  burnt  allum,  and 
white  vitriol,  and  put  up  tlie.noflril  from  whence  the 
blo.  d ilTues. 

Internal  medicines  can  hardly  be  of  ufe  here,  as 
they  have  feldom  time  to  operate.  It  may  not,  how-  I 
ever,  be  arnifs  to  give  the  patient  half  an  ounce  of  | 
Glauber’s  fait,  and  the  fame  quantity  ot  manna,  dif-  | 
folved  in  four  or  five  ounces  of  barley-water.  This  j 
may  be  taken  as  a draught,  and  repeated  if  it  does  not  | 
operate  in  a few  hours.  Ten  or  twelve  grains  of  ni-  ] 
tre  may  be  taken  in  a glafs  of  cold  water  and  vinegar  | 
every  hour,  or  oftener,  if  the  ftomach  wdll  bear  it.  If  I 
a flronger  medicine  be  necelTary,  a tea-cupful  of  the  i 
lin£ture  of  rofes,  with  twenty  or  thirty  drops  of  the  i 
fmall  fpirit  of  vitriol,  may  be  taken  every  hour.  When  I 
thefe  things  cannot  be  had,  the  patient  may  drink  w’a-  ' 
ter,  with  a little  common  lalt  in  it,  or  equal  parts  of  I 
water  and  vinegar. 

If  the  genitals  be  immerfed  for  fome  time  in  cold  j 
water,  it  will  generally  Hop  a bleeding  at  the  note. — 1 | 
have  I'cldom  known  it  tail. 

Sometimes  when  the  bleeding  is  Hopped  outw^ard- 
ly,  it  continues  ituvardly.  This  is  ver)’  troublefome, 
and  requires  particular  attention,  as  the  patient  is  apt 
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to  be  fuffocated  with  the  blood,  efpecially  if  lie  falls 
afleep,  which  he  is  apt  to  do,  after  lofing  a great  quan- 
tity of  blood.* 

After  the  bleeding  is  flopped,  the  patient  ought  to 
be  kept  as  eafy  and  quiet  as  poffible.  He  (liould  not 
pick  his  nofe,  nor  take  away^he  tents  or  clotted  blood, 
till  they  fall  oft,  of  their  own  accord,  and  fhould  not  lie 
with  his  head  low. 

Thofe  who  are  afteded  with  frequent  bleeding  at 
the  nofe  ought  to  bathe  their  feet  often  in  warm  water, 
and  to  keep  them  warm  and  dry.  TheV  ought  to  wear 
nothing  tight  about  their  necks,  to  keep  their  body  as 
much  in  an  ered  poftiire  as  poflible,  and  never  to  view 
any  objed  obliquely. ' If  they  have  too  much  blood,  a 
vegetable  diet,  with  now  and  then  a dofe  of  phyfic,  is 
the  fafeft  way  to  leften  it. 

But  when  the  difeafe  proceeds  frorti  a thin  diftblved 
ftate  of  the  blood,  the  diet  ftiould  be  rich  and  nourilh- 
ing;  as  ftrong  broths  and  jellies,  fago  gruel  with  wine 
and  fugar,  &c.  Infufions  of  the  Peruvian  bark  in 
wine  ought  likewife  to  be  taken  and  perfiltcd  in  for  a 
copliderable  time. 

OF  THE  BLEEDING  AND  BLIND  PILES. 

A difeharge  f f’f  blood  from  the  htemorrhoidal  vef- 
fels  is  called  the  bleeding  piles.  When  the  veftels  only 

• When  the  patient  is  in  clanger  of  fuffbeation  from  the  blood  getting  into  bio 
throat,  the  paffages  may  be  ftopped  by  drawing  threads  up  the  nollrils,  and  bring- 
ing  them  out  at  the  mouth,  then  faflening  pledgets  or  fmall  rolls  of  linen  cloth  to 
t eir  ey^mities  ; afterwards  drawing  them  back  and  tying  them  on  the  outlide 
■with  a fuffieieiit  degree  of  tightnefs. 


"I  piles, or  hxniorrhois,  are  diftinguiihed  by  fenfe  of  weight  and  pain  in  the 
ead  ; vertigo  ; pain  in  the  loins  and  ip  the  anus  ; round  the  anus  livid  painful  tu- 
bercles, whence  for  the  moft  part  blood  flows;  which  likewife  fometimes,  without 
My  apparent  tumour,  is  difeharged  from  within  the  anus. 
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fwell,  and  difcharge  no  blood,  but  are  exceeding  pain- 
ful, the  difeafe  is  called  the  blind  piles. 

Perfons  of  a-  loofe  fpongy  fibre,  of  a bulky  fize, 
who  live  high,  and  lead  a fedentary  inadive  life,  are 
moft  fubje£l  to  this  difeafe.  It  is  often  owing  to  a he- 
reditary difpofition. ' W*here  this  is  the  cafe,  it  attacks 
perfons  more  early  in  life  than  when  it  is  accidental. — 
Men  are  more  liable  to  it  than  women,  efpecialiy  thofe 
of  a fanguine  plethoric  habit,  or  of  a melancholy  dis- 
position. 

The  piles  may  be  occafioned  by  an  excefs  of  blood,  ' 
by  ftrong  aloetic  purges,  high  feafoned  food,  drinking  j 
great  quantities  of  fweet  wines,  the  negled  of  bleeding,  | 
or  other  cufiomary  evacuations,  much  riding,  great  | 
cofiivenels,  or  any  thing  that  occafions  hard  or  diffi-  i 
cult  fiools.  Anger,  grief,  and  other  violent  paffions,  | 
will  likewife  occafion  the  piles.  I have  often  known 
them  brought  on  by  cold,  efpecialiy  about  the  anus. — 

A pair  of  thin  breeches  will  occafion  the  diforder  in  a 
perfon  who  is  fubjed  to  it,  and  fometimes  even  in  thofe 
who  never  had  it  before.  Pregnant  women  are  often 
afflided  with  the  piles. 

A flux  of  blood  from  the  anus  is  not  always  to  be 
reckoned  a difeafe.  It  is  even  more  falutary  than 
bleeding  at  tl  e nofe,  and  often  prevents  or  carries  I 
olf  dileafes.  It  is  peculiarly  beneficial  in  the  gout, 
rheumarifm,  afthma,  and  hypochondriachal  complaints,  i 
and  oiten  proves  critical  in  colics  and  inflammatory  i 
fevers.  i 

In  the  treatment  of  this  difeafe,  regard  muft  be  had  i 
to  the  |)atient’s  habit  of  body,  his  age,  ftrength,  and 
manner  of  living.  A dilcharge  which  might  be  ex-  I 
ceflive  and  prove  hurtful  to  one,  may  be  very  mode-  i 
rate,  and  even  falutary  to  another.  That  only  is  to  be  | 
efteemed  dangerous  which  continues  too  long,  and  is 
in  ftich  quantity,  as  to  wafte  the  patient’s  ftrength, 
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hurt  the  digeftion,  nutrition  and  other  fundtions  ne- 
ceflary  to  life. 

When  this  is  the  cafe,  the  difcharge  mufl;  be  check- 
ed by  a j)roper  regimen,  and  aftringent  medicines.  The 
DIET  mull  be  cool  but  nourifhing,  confifling  chiefly 
of  bread,  milk,  cooling  vegetables,  and  broths.  The 
DRINK  may  be  chalybeate  water,  orange- whey,  de- 
codions  or  infufions  of  the  aftringent  and  mucilaginous 
plants,  as  the  tormentil  root,  biftort,  the  marlh-mallow 
roots,  &c. 

Old  conferve  of  red  rofes  is  a very  good  medicine  in 
this  cafe.  It  may  be  mixed  with  new  milk,  and  taken 
in  the  quantity  of  an  ounce  three  or  four  times  a-day. 
This  medicine  is  in  no  great  repute,  owing  to  its  being 
seldom  taken  in  fuch  quantity  as  to  produce  any  efteds ; 
but  when  taken  as  here  direded,  and  duly  perfifted  in, 
I have  known  it  perform  very  extraordinary  cures  in 
violent  hsemorrhages,  efpecially  when  alTifted  by  the 
tindure  of  rofes  ; a tea-cuptul  of  which  may  be  taken 
about  an  hour  after  every  dofe  of  the  conferve. 

The  Perulvian  bark  is  likewife  proper  in  this  cafe 
both  as  a ftrengthener  and  aftringent.  It  may  be  taken 
in  red  wine  fharpened  with  the  fpirit  of  vitriol. 

The  bleeding  piles  are  fometimes  periodical,  and 
return  regularly  once  a month,  or  once  in  three 
weeks.  In  this  cafe  they  are  alvyays  to  be  confidered  as 
a falutary  difcharge  and  by  no  means  to  be  ftopped. 
Some  have  entirely  ruined  their  health  by  ftopping 

a periodical  difcharge  of  blood,  from  the  hsemoirhoidal 
veins. 

In  the  blind  piles  bleeding  is  generally  of  ufe.  The 
diet  muft  be  light  and  thin,  and  the  drink  cool  and 
diluting.  It  is  likewife  neceflary  that  the  belly  be  kept 
gently  open.  This  may  be  done  by  fmall  doles  C'f 
the  flour  of  brimftone  and  cream  of  tartar.  Thefe 
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may  be  mixed  in  equal  quantities,  and  a tea-fpoonfu!l 
taken  two  or  three  times  a-day,  or  as  often  as  is  ne- 
cefTary  to  keep  the  belly  eafy.  Or  an  ounce  of  the 
flour  of  brimftone  and  half  an  ounce  of  purified  nitre 
may  be  mixed  with  three  or  four  ounces  of  the  lenitive 
eledliiary,  and  a tea-fpoonful  of  it  taken  three  or  four 
times  a-day. 

Emollient  clyftersare  here likewife  beneficial ; but 
there  is  fometimes  fuch  an  obftru(flion  of  the  anus^  that  i 
they  cannot  be  thrown  up.  In  this  cafe  I have  known  i 
a vomit  have  an  exceeding  good  effecft. 

AVhen  the  piles  are  exceeding  painful  arid  fwelled, 
but  difcharge  nothing,  the  patient  muft  fit  over  the 
fleams  of  warm  w’ater.  He  may  likewife  apply  a lin- 
en cloth  dipped  in  warm  fpirits  of  wine  to  the  part, 
or  poultices  made  of  bread  and  milk,  or  of  leeks 
fried  with  butter.  If  thefe  do  not  produce  a dif-  ^ 
charge,  and  the  piles  appear  large,  leeches  muft  be 
applied  as  near  them  as  pofTible,  or,  if  they  will  fix  1 
upon  the  piles  themfelves  lo  much  the  better.  When  I 
leeches  will  not  fix,  the  piles  may  be  on'ened  wdth  a ! 
lancet.  The  operation  is  very  eafy,  and  is  attended  ! 
with  no  danger. 

Various  ointments,  and  other  external  applications 
are  recommended  in  the  piles;  but  I do  not  remember 

• Mr.  Cuftsnce,  who  fuppofe*  the  piles  to  be  only  a local  affeflion  of  the  rtcium 
fays,  “ 1 have  long  been  in  the  habit  of  adininiftering  anodyne  and  aftringent  injec- 
tions, which  1 hare  found  very  fuccefsful  in  completely  removing  the  piles,  efpecially 
in  young  perfon*.  The  injedtion  I always  ufe  is  the  following  ; the  proportion  of 
each  ingredient  being  varied  according  to  circumftances : Take  of  the  muriated 

tindlure  of  iron  two  drachms,  laudanum  from  one  to  two  drachmi,  barley  water 
four  ounces  ; mix  them,  and  inject  two  or  three  times  a-day.  Proper  attention  being  . 
paid  to  diet,  will  commonly  prevent  coflivenefs,  and  bark,  with  other  ftirnulamt, 
will  be  found  more  beneficial  than  purging  medicines.”  The  balfam  of  Capivi,  taken 
in  any  convenient  vehicle  in  dofes  of  from  50  to  80  drops  in  the  morning,  often  r^ 
moves  the  pain  and  tmeafinefsor  the  piles,  and  is  at  the  fame  time,  ufeful  as  a gent  e j 
and  eafy  laxative.  Dr.  Darwin  recommends  internal  compreflion.by  applying  a bit 
of  candle,  fmeared  with  mercurial  ointment.  Dr.  M’Lean  cured  a man,  who  was 
greatly  emaciated,  by  large  difeharges  of  blood  from  the  piles, by  giving  the  tindlure 
of  digitalis  three  or  four  time  a-day . 
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ever  to  have  feen  any  efFeds  from  thefe  worth  men- 
tioning. Their  principal  ufe  is  to  keep  the  part  moifl: 
which  may  be  done  as  w'^ell  by  a foft  poultice,  or  an 
emollient  cataplafm.  VV  hen  the  pain,  however,  is  very 
great,  a liniment  made  of  two  ounces  of  emollient  oint- 
ment and  half  an  ounce  of  liquid  laudanum,  beat  up 
with  the  yoke  of  an  egg,  may  be  applied. 

SPITTING  OF  BLOOD. 

We  * mean  here  to  treat  of  that  difcharge  of  blood 
from  the  lungs  only,  which  commonl  y goes  by  the  name 
of  an  hamoptcg^  or  spitting  of  blood.  Perfons  of  a fleq- 
der  make,  and  a lax  fibre,  who  have  long  necks  and 
ftrait  breafts,  are  moft  liable  to  this  difeafe.  It  is  moft 
common  in  the  fpring,  and  generally  attacks  people  be- 
fore they  arrive  at  the  prime  or  middle  period  of  life. 
It  is  a common  obfervation,  that  thofe  who  have  been 
lubjedt  to  bleeding  at  the  nofe  w'hen  young,  are  after- 
wards moft  liable  to  a hsemoptoe. 

CAUSES. — An  haemoptoe  may  proceed  fiom  excefs 
of  blood  from  a peculiar  weaknefs  of  the  lungs,  or  a 
bad  conformation  of  the  breaft.  It  is  often  occafioned 
by  exceftive  drinking,  running,  wreftlirig.  Tinging,  or 
fpeaking  aloud.  Such  as  have  weak  lungs  ought  to 
avoid  all  violent  exertions  of  that  organ,  as  they  value 
life.  They  Ihould  likewdfe  guard  againft  violent  paf- 
fions,  exceftive  drinking  and  every  thing  that  occafions 
a rapid  circulation  of  the  blood. 

This  difeafe  may  likewife  proceed  from  wounds  of 
the  lungs.  Thefe  may  either  be  received  from  without, 

fymptomi  of  hatnoptiCs,  or  fp’tting  of  blood,  are,  redncft 

*1*^^*^*'?’  untafinefs  or  of  pain,  and  fometimes  of  heat,  in  the  cheft  ; 

I cult  respiration  ; irritation  of  the  fauces  ; blood  of  a florid  colour,  and  oftc« 
frothy,  brought  up  by  coughing  or  hawking. 
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or  they  may  be  occafioned  by  hard  bodies  getting  into ' 
the  wind-pipe,  and  fo  falling  down  upon  the  lungs, 
and  hurting  that  tender  organ.  The  cbftrudion  of 
any  cuftomary  evacuation  may  occafion  a fpitting  of 
blood  ; as  the  negled;  of  bleeding  or  purging  at  the 
ufual  leafons,  the  ftoppage  of  the  bleeding  piles  in  men, 
or  the  menfes  in  women,  &c.  It  may  likewife  pro- 
ceed from  a polypus,  fchirrous  concretions,  or  any  j 
thing  that  obftrufts  the  circulation  of  the  blood  in  the  j 
lungs.  It  is  often  the  effe£l  of  a long  and  violent 
cough  J*  in  which  cafe  it  is  generally  the  forerunner 
of  a confumption.  A violent  degree  of  cold  luddenly  ] 
applied  tv")  the  external  parts  of  the  body  will  occafion 
an  h^emoptoe.  It  may  likewife  be  occafioned  by  breath- 
ing air  which  is  too  much  rarified  to  be  able  properly 
to  expand  the  lungs.  This  is  often  the  cafe  with  thofe 
who  work  in  hot  places,  as  furnaces,  glafs-houfes,  &c. 
It  may  likewife  happen  to  fuch  as  afcend  to  the  top  of 
very  high  mountains,  as  the  peak  of  Teneriffe,  &c. 

Spitting  of  blood  is  not  always  to  be  confidered 
as  a primary  difeafe.  It  is  often  only  a fymptom, 
and,  in  fome  cafes,  not  an  unfavourable  one.  This 
is  the  cafe  in  pleurifies,  peripneumonies,  and  fun- 
dry  other  fevers.  In  a dropfy,  fcurvy,  or  confump- 
tion,  it  is  a bad  fymptom,  and  (hews  that  the  lungs 
are  ulcerated. 

SYMPTOMS. — Spitting  of  blood  is  generally  pre- 
ceded by  a fenfe  of  weight,  and  opprefiion  ot  the  breaft 
a dry  tickling  cough,  lioarfenefs,  and  a difficulty  of 
breathing.  Some  times  it  is  uffiered  in  with  Ihivering 
coldnefs  of  the  extremities,  coftivenefs,  great  laffitude 
flatulency,  pain  of  the  back  and  loins,  &c.  As  thefe 
fhew  a general  ftridure  upon  the  veflels,  and  a tenden- 
cy of  the  blood  to  inflammation,  they  are  commonly 
the  forerunners  of  a very  copious  difeharge.  The 
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above  fymptoms  do  not  attend  a difcharge  of  blood 
from  the  gums  or  fauces,  by  which  means  thefe  may 
always  be  deflinguifhed  from  an  hsemoptoe.  Some- 
times the  blood  that  is  fpit  up  is  thin,  and  of  a florid 
red  colour,  and  at  other  times  it  is  thick,  and  of  a dark 
or  blackifli  colour ; nothing,  however,  can  be  inferred 
from  this  circum fiance,  but  that  the  blood  has  Iain  a 
longer  or  fhorter  time  in  the  breaft  before  it  was  dif- 
charged. 

Spitting  of  blood,  in  a firong  healthy  perfon,  of  a 
found  confiitution,  is  not  very  dangerous ; but  when  it 
attacks  the  tender  and  delicate,  or  perfons  of  a weak  lax 
fibre,  it  is  with  difficulty  removed.  When  it  proceeds 
from  a fchirrous  or  polypus  of  the  lungs,  it  is  bad.  The 
danger  is  greater  when  the  difcharge  proceeds  from  the 
rupture  of  a large  veflel  than  of  a fmall  one.  When 
the  extravafated  blood  is  not  fpit  up,  but  lodges  in  the 
breafi,  it  corrupts  and  greatly  increafes  the  danger. — 
When  the  blood  proceeds  from  an  ulcer  in  the  lungs, 
it  is  generally  fatal. 

REGIMEN. — The  patient  ought  to  be  kept  cool 
and  eafy.  ^ Every  thing  that  heats  the  body,  or  quick- 
ens the  circulation,  increafes  the  danger.  The  mind 
ought  likewife  to  be  foothed,  and  every  occafion  of 
exciting  the  pafflons  avoided.  The  diet  Ihould  be 
foft,  cooling  and  flender  ; as  rice  boiled  with  milk, 
fmall^  broths,  barley-gruels,  panado,  &c.  The  diet, 
in  this  cafe,  can  fcarce  be  too  low.  Even  water- gruel 
is  fufficient  to  fupport  the  patient  for  fome  days. — 
All  firong  liquors  mufi  be  avoided.  The  patient  may 
drink  milk  and  water,  barley-w'ater,  whey,  butter- 
jnilk,  and  fuch  like.  Every  thing,  however,  Ihould 
e drank  cold,  and  In  fmall  quantities  at  a time.  Ele 
Ihould  obferve  the  firiaeft  filence,  or  at  leaft  fpeak 
^ith  a very  low  voice. 

3 D 
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MEDICINE. — This,  like  the  other  involuntary  dif- 
charges  of  blood,  ought  not  to  be  fuddenly  flopped  by 
aflringent  medicines.  More  mifchief  is  often  done  by  | 
thefe  than  if  it  were  fuffered  to  go  on.  It  may,  how-  j 
ever,  proceed  lo  far  as  to  weaken  the  patient,  and  even 
endanger  his  life;  in  which  cafe,  proper  means  mufl 
be  ufed  for  reflraining  it.  I 

The  belly  fhould  be  kept  gently  open  by  laxative ' 
diet,  as  roafted  apples,  flewed  prunes,  &c.  If  thefe! 
fhould  not  have  the  effe(fl,  a tea-fpoonful  of  the  leni-  ■ 
tive  eleduary  may  be  taken  twice  or  thrice  a-day,  as  is 
found  necelTary.  If  the  bleeding  proves  violent,  liga- 1 
tures  may  be  applied  to  the  extremities,  as  direded  for 
the  bleeding  at  the  nofe. 

If  the  patient  be  hot  or  feverilh,  bleeding  and  fmall 
dofes  of  nitre  will  be  of  ufe ; a Icruple  or  half  a drachm 
of  nitre  may  be  taken  in  a cup  of  his  ordinary  drink 
twice  or  thrice  a*day.  His  drink  may  likewife  be  fharp- 
ened  with  acids,  as  juice  of  lemon,  or  a few  drops  of: 
the  fpirit  of  vitriol ; or  he  may  take  frequently  a cup  of 
the  tindure  of  rofes. 

Bathing  the  teet  and  legs  in  lukewarm  water  has 
likewife  a very  good  effed  in  this  difeafe.  Opiates 
too  are  fometimes  beneficial ; but  thefe  mufl  be  admi- 
niflered  with  caution.  T en  or  twelve  drops  of  lauda- 
num may  be  given  in  a cup  of  barley-water  twice  a- 
day,  and  continued  for  fome  time,  provided  they  be 
found  beneficial. 

The  conferve  of  rofes  is  likewife  a yerj  good  medi- 
cine in  this  cafe,  provided  it  be  taken  in  fufficient  quan- 
tity, and  long  enough  perfifled  in.  It  may  be  taken  to 
the  quantity  of  three  or  tour  ounces  a-day  ; and  if  t e 
patient  be  troubled  with  a cough,  it  fliould  be  made  into  i 
an  eleduary  with  balfamic  fyrup,  and  a little  ot  the: 
lyrup  of  poppies. 


VOMITING  or  BLOOD.  S9J 

If  ftronger  aftrlngents*  be  neceflary,  15  or  20  drops 
of  the  acid  elixir  of  vitriol  may  be  given  in  a glafs  of 

v^'ater,  three  or  four  times  a-day. 

Thofe  who  are  fubjedt  to  frequent  returns  of  this 
difeafe  Ihould  avoid  all  excefs.  1 heir  diet  Ihould  be^ 
light  and  cool,  confiding  chiefly  of  milk  and  vegetables. 
Above  all,  let  them  beware  of  vigorous  efforts  oF  the 
body,  and  violent  agitations  of  the  mind. 

VOMITING  OF  BLOOD. 


This  is  not  fo^  common  as  the  other  difcharges  of 
blood  which  have  already  been  mentioned  ; but  it  is 
very  dangerous,  and  requires  particular  attention. 

Vomiting  of  blood  is  generally  preceded  by  pains  in 
the  ftomach,  ficknefs  and  naufea,  and  is  accompanied 
with  great  anxiety,  and  frequent  fainting  fits.  ^ 

This  difeafe  is  fometimes  periodical ; in  which  cafe 
it  is  lefs  dangerous.  It  often  proceeds  from  an  obftruc- 
tion  of  the  menfes  in  women  ; and  fometimes  from  the 
ftoppage  of  the  haemorrhoidal  flux  in  men.  It  may  be 
occafioned  by  any  thing  that  greatly  ftimulates  or 
wounds  the  flomach,  as  ftrong  vomits  or  purges,  acrid 
poifons,  fharp  or  hard  fubftances  taken  into  the  fto- 
mach, &c.  It  is  often  the  eflfed  of  obftrudions  in  the 
liver,  the  fpleen,  or  fome  of  the  other  vilcera.  It  may 
likewife  proceed  from  external  violence,  as  blows  or 


• Bloodletting;,  repeated  according  to  circumftances,  and  the  exhibitinon  of  the 
tin&ure  of  digitalik,  as  recommended  in  confumption,  aremoftly  to  be  relied  upon, 
in  the  cure  of  this  dileafe.  Dr.  Rufh  of  Philadelphia  fays,  that  common  fait  taken 
dry  in  thequantity  of  a table-fpoonful,  is  an  efficacious  remedy,  He  ufedithimfelf 
when  troubled  with  hxmoptifis,  and  found  immediate  relief.  It  excited  a burning 
fenfation  in  his  throat,  which  gaye  him  fome  pain  ; but  the  pain,  he  thinks,  was 
probably  part  of  the  remedy  the  fait  afforded  : To  prevent  a return,  he  loft  lo 

ounces  of  blood,  and  lived  a few  weeks  upon  a vegetable  diet,  and  afterwards  took 
fome  bark,  and  has  never  fince  had  a return  of  .the  complaint.  Befide  the  benefit 
he  himlelf  experienced,  he  fays,  he  could  adduce  above  a hundred  cafes  to  prove  tfie 
jfitfety  and  efficacy  of  common  fait  in  this  difeafe. 
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bruifes,  or  from  any  of  the  caufes  which  produce  in- 
flammation. 

A great  part  of  the  danger  in  this  difeafe  arifes 
from  the  extravafated  blood  lodging  in  the  bowels,  and 
becoming  putrid,  by  which  means  a dyfentery  or  pu- 
trid fever  may  be  occafioned.  The  beft  way  of  prevent- 
ing this,  is  to  keep  the  belly  gently  open,  by  frequently 
exhibiting  emollient  clyfters^  Purges  muft  not  be 
given  till  the  difcharge  is  flopped,  otherwife  they  will 
irritate  the  flomach,,and  increafe  the  diforder.  All  the 
food  and  drink  mufl  be  of  a mild  cooling  nature,  and 
taken  in  fmall  quantities.*  Even  dfinking  cold  water 
iias  fometimes  proved  a remedy.  When  there  are  figns 
of  an  inflammation,  bleeding  may  be  necelTary  ; but 
the  patient’s  weaknefs  will  feldom  permit  it.  Aftrin- 
gents  can  feldom  be  ufed,  as  they  ftimulate  the  flo- 
mach,  and  of  courfe  increafe  the  difeafe.  Opiates  may 
be  of  ufe  ; but  they  mufl  be  given  in  very  fmall  dofes, 
as  four  dr  five  drops  of  liquid  laudanum  twice  or  thrice 
a-day.  After  the  difcharge  is  over,  as  the  patient  is  ge- 
nerally troubled  with  gripes,  occafioned  by  the  acrimony 
of  the  blood  lodged  in  the  inteftines,  gentle  purges  will 
be  neceflarv. 


OF  BLOODY  URINE. 

This  is  a difcharge  of  blood  from  the  veffels  of  the 
kidneys  or  bladder,  occafioned  by  their  being  either 
enlarged,  broken,  or  eroded.  It  is  more  or  lefs  dan- 
gerous according  to  the  different  circumflances  which 
attend  it. 

• The  muriated  tindlure  of  iron,  in  doles  of  ao  or  30  drops  in  a cupful  of  cold 
water  and  repeated  every  hour  till  the  hxmorrhage  Hops,  is  elteemed  a moll  effi* 
cacious  remedy. 
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When  pure  blood  is  voided  fuddenly  without  in- 
terruption and  without  pain,  it  proceeds  from  the  kid- 
neys ; but  if  the  blood  be  in  fmall  quantity,  of  a dark 
colour,  and  emitted  with  heat  and  pain  about  the  bot- 
tom of  the  belly,  it  proceeds  from  the  bladder.  When 
bloody  urine  is  occafioned  by  a rough  ftone  defcending 
fiom  the  kidneys  \o  the  bladder,  which  wounds  the 
ureters^  it  is  attended  with  a fliarp  pain  in  the  back,  and 
difficulty  of  making  water.  If  the  coats  of  the  bladder 
are  hurt  by  a ftone,  aud  bloody  urine  follows,  it  is  at- 
tended with  the  moft  acute  pain,  and  a previous  ftop- 
page  of  urine. 

Bloody  urine  may  likewife  be  occafioned  by  falls, 
blows,  the  lifting  or  carrying  of  heavy  burdens,  hard 
riding,  or  any  violent  motion.  It  may  alfo  proceed 
from  ulcers  or  erofions  of  the  bladder,  from  a ftone 
lodged  in  the  kidneys,  or  from  violent  purges,  or  Iharp 
diuretic  medicines,  efpecially  cantharides. 

Bloody  urine  is  always  attended  with  fome  degree 
of  danger ; but  it  is  peculiarly  fo  when  mixed  with 
purulent  matter,  as  this  fhews  an  ulcer  fomewhere  in 
the  urinary  paflages.  Sometimes  this  difchaage  proceed* 
from  excefs  of  blood,  in  which  cafe  it  is  rather  to  be 
confidered  as  a falutary  evacuation  than  a difeafe.  If 
the  difcharge,  however,  be  very  great,  it  may  wafte  the 
patient’s  ftrength,  and  occafion  an  ill  habit  of  body,  a 
droply,  or  a confumption,  &c. 

The  treatment  of  this  diforder  muft  be  varied  accord- 
ing to  the  difierent  caufes  from  whence  it  proceeds. 

When  it  is  owing  to  a ftone  in  the  bladder,  the  cure 
depends  upon  an  operation  ; a defcription  of  which 
would  be  foreign  to  our  purpofe. 

If  it  be  atended  with  a plethora,  and  Sometimes  of 
inflammation,  bleeding  will  be  necelfary.  The  belly 
muft  likewife  be  kept  open  by  emollient  clyfters,  or 
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cboUng  purgative  medicines  ; as  cryftals  of  tartar,  rhu- 
barb, manna,  or  fmall  dofes  of  lenitive  eleduary. 

When  bloody  urine  proceeds  from  a diflblved  flate 
of  the  blood,  it  is  commonly  the  fymptom  of  fome  ma- 
lignant difeafe ; as  the  fmall-pox,  a putrid  fever  or  the 
like.  In  this  cafe  the  patient’s  life  depends  on  the  li- 
beral ufe  of  the  Peruvian  bark  and  acids,  as  has  already 
been  fhev^m. 

"When  there  is  reafon  to  fufpedan  ulcer  in  the  kid- 
neys or  bladder,  the  patient’s  diet  muft  be  cool,  and  his 
drink  of  a foft,  healing,  balfamic  quality,  as  decodlions 
of  marfhmallow  roots,  with  liquorice,  folutions  of  gum- 
arabic,  &c.  Three  ounces  of  marfhmallow  roots,  and 
half  an  ounce  of  liquorice,  may  be  boiled  in  two  Eng- 
U(h  quarts  of  w^ater  to  one ; two  ounces  of  gum  arabic, 
and  half  an  ounce  of  purified  nitre,  may  be  diflblved  in 
the  {trained  liquor,  and  a tea-cupful  of  it  taken  four  or 
five  times  a- day. 

The  early  ufe  of  afl;ringents  in  this  difeafe,  has  often 
bad  confequences.  W^hen  the  flux  is  flopped  too  foon, 
the  grumous  blood,  by  being  confined  in  the  vefTels, 
may  produce  inflammations,  abfceflbs,  and  ulcers.  If, 
however,  the  cafe  be  urgent,  or  the  patient  feems  to 
fuffer  from  the  lofs  of  blood,  gentle  aflringents  may  be 
neceffary.  In  this  cafe  the  patient  may  take  three  or 
four  ounces  of  lime  water,^  with  half  an  ounce  of  the 
tindture  of  Peruvian  bark,  three  times  a-day. 

OF  THE  DYSENTERY,  or  BLOODY  FLUX, 

This  f difeafe  prevails  in  the  fpring  and  autumn, 


. Lime-^  ater  i.  prepared  by  pouring  twoEnglilh  gallon. 

«n  a pound  o.  quick  lime ; when  the  ebull.uon  u o«r, 

for  IV  o day., then  filter  the  liquor  through  paper.  ItlhouldbekeptiDTeffeUcloI. 

ly  ftupped. 


t Dy  fentery  i.  charaaerifed  by  cont.giou.  feuer . frequent  mucou.  or  bloody  ftook 
yrhile  the  f«ce.  are  for  the  moft  part  rotrined  ; gripe.,  tentfinn.. 
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It  is  very  infedious,  and  often  epidemical.  Perfons 

are  moft  liable  to  it  who  are  much  expofed  to  the  night 
air,  or  who  live  in  places  where  the  air  is  confined 
and  unwholefome.  Hence  it  often  proves  fatal  in 
camps,  on  (hipboard,  in  jails,  hofpitals,  and  fuch  like 
places. 

CAUSES. — This  difeafe  may  be  occafioned  by  any  , 
thing  that  obftruds  the  perfpiration,  or  renders  the 
humours  putrid  ; as  damp  beds,  wet  clothes,  unwhole- 
fome diet,  air,  &c.  But  it  is  moft  frequently  commu- 
nicated by  infedion.  This  ought  to  make  people 
extremely  cautious  in  going  near  fuch  perfons  as  labour 
under  the  difeafe.  Even  the  fmell  of  the  patient’s  ex- 
crements has  been  known  to  communicate  the  infec- 
tion. 

SYMPTOMS — It  is  known  by  a flux  of  the  belly 
attended  with  violent  pain  of  the  bowels,  a conftant  in- 
clination to  go  to  ftool,  and  generally  lefs  or  more  blood 
in  the  ftools.  It  begins,  like  other  fevers,  with  chill- 
nefs,  lofs  of  ftrength,  a quick  pulfe,  great  thirft,  and  an 
inclination  to  vomit.  The  ftools  are  at  fir  ft  greafy  or 
frothy,  afterwards  they  are  ftreaked  with  blood,  and, 
at  laft,  have  frequently  the  appearance  of  pure  blood, 
mixed  with  fmall  filaments  refembling  bits  of  fkin. — 
Sometimes,  however,  there  is  no  blood  in  the  ftools 
through  the  whole  courfe  of  the  difeafe.  When  the 
patient  goes  to  ftool,  he  feels  a bearing  down,  as  if  the 
whole  bowels  were  falling  out,  and  fometimes  a part  of 
the  inteftine  is  actually  protruded,  which  proves  ex- 
ceeding troublefome,  efpecially  in  children. 

This  difeafe  may  be  deftinguiftied  from  a diarrhoea,  or 
loofenefs,  by  the  acute  pain  of  the  bowels,  and  the 
blood  which  generally  appears  in  the  ftools.  It  may 
be  diftinguifhed  from  the  cholera  morbus  by  its  not 
being  attended  with  fuch  violent  and  frequent  fits  of 
vomiting,  &c. 
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When  the  dyfentery  attacks  the  old,  the  delicate,  or 
fuch  as  have  been  wafted  by  fcorbutic,  confumptive,  or 
other  lingering  difeafes,  it  generally  proves  fatal.  Vo- 
miting and  hiccuping  are  bad  figns,  as  they  ftiew  an  in- 
flammation of  the  ftomacb.  When  the  ftools  have 
an  exceeding  difagreeable  fmell,  are  green,  black,  or 
mixed  with  fmall  glandular  fubftances,  or  bits  of  {kin, 
the  danger  is  great.  It  is  an  unfavourable  fyraptom  i 
when  clyfters  are  immediately  returned  ; but  ftill  mere  i 
fo,  when  the  paflage  is  fo  obftinately  fhut,  that  they 
cannot  be  injeded.  A weak  pulfe,  coldnefs  of  the  ex- 
tremities, with  difiiculty  of  fwallowing,  and  convulfions, 
are  figns  of  approaching  death. 

REGIMEN. — Nothing  is  of  more  importance  in 
this  difeafe  than  cleanlinefs.  It  contributes  greatly  to 
the  recovery  of  the  patient,  and  no  lefs  to  the  fafety  of 
fuch  as  attend  him.  In  all  contagious  difeafes  the  dan- 
ger is  increafed,  and  the  infedtion  fpread,  by  the  neg- 
led  of  cleanlinefs  ; but  in  none  more  than  this.  Every 
thing  about  the  patient  fhould  be  frequently  changed. 
The  excrements  {hould  never  be  fullered  to  continue 
in  his  chamber,  but  removed  immediately,  and  buried  ; 
under  ground.  A conftant  ftream  of  frefh  air  fliould 
be  admitted  into  the  chamber ; and  it  ought  frequently 
to  be  fprinkled  with  vinegar,  juice  of  lemon,  or  fome 
other  ftrong  acid. 

The  patient  muft  not  be  difeouraged,  but  his  fpirits  { 
kept  up  in  hopes  of  a cure.  Nothing  tends  more  to 
render  any  putrid  difeafe  mortal,  than  the  fears  and  ap- 
prehenfions  of  the  fick.  All  difeafes  of  this  nature  ! 
have  a tendency  to  fmk  and  deprefs  the  fpirits,  and  | 
when  that  is  increafed  by  fears  and  alarms  from  thofe 
whom  the  patient  believes  to  be  perfons  of  {kill,  it  can-  | 
not  fail  to  have  the  worft  effedls.  , 

A flannel  waiftcoat  worn  next  the  fkin  has  often  a 
very  good  effed  in  a dyfentery.  This  promotes  the 
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perfpiration  without  overheating  the  body.  Great 
caution,  however,  is  neceflary  in  leaving  it  off.  I have 
often  known  a {Ivfentery  brought  on  by  imprudently 
throwing  off  a flannel  waiffcoat  before  the  feafoii  was 
fufficiently  warm.  For  whatever  piirpoff  this  piece  of 
drefs  is  worn,  it  fliould  never  be  left  off  but  in  a warm 
feafon. 

In  this  difeafe  the  greatefl:  attention  mufl:  be  paid  to 
the  patient’s  diet.  Flelh,  fifli,  and  every  thing  that  has 
a tendency  to  turn  putrid  or  rancid  on  the  ftomach, 
muff  be  abfl:ained  from.  Apples  boiled  in  milk,  wa- 
ter-pap, and  plain  light  pudding,  with  broth  made  of 
the  gelatinous  parts  of  animals  may  be  eat.  Gelati- 
nous broth  not  only  anfwers  the  purpofe  of  food,  but 
likewife  of  medicine.  I have  often  known  dyfenteries 
cured  by  it,  after  pompous  medicines  had  proved  inef- 
fedual.* 

Another  kind  of  food  very  proper  in  the  dyfentery, 

, which  may  be  ufed  by  (uch  as  cannot  take  the  broth 
mentioned  above,  is  made  by  boiling  a few  handfuls  of 
fine  flour  tied  in  a cloth,  for  fix  or  feven  hours,  till  it 
becomes  as  hard  as  ftarch.  Two  or  three  table- fpoon- 
fuls  of  this  may  be  grated  down,  and  boiled  in  fucli  a 
quantity  of  new  milk  and  water  as  to  be  of  the  ihlck- 

• The  manner  of  making  this  broth  is,  to  take  a fhfep'i  head  and  feet  with  the 
ikin  upon  them,  and  to  burn  the  wool  off  with  a red  hot  iron.  Afterwards  to  boil 
them  till  the  broth  is  quite  a j lly  A little  cinnamon  or  mace  maj  be  added  to  give 
the  broth  an  agreeable  flavour,  and  the  patient  may  take  a little  of  it  warm  with  * 
toalted  bread  three  oi  four  times  a-day.  A clyflerof  it  may  likewife  be  piven  twice 
vday.  Such  as  cannot  ule  the  broth  made  in  this  way,  may  have  the  1 ■ead  ano  feet 
t nned ; but  we  have  reafon  to  believe,  that  this  hurts  the  medicine.  It  i.  not  our 
bufin-fs  here  to  reafon  upon  the  nature  and  qualities  of  medicines,  otherwife  this 
might  be  Ouwn  to  pofftf.  virtues  every  way  fuited  to  the  cure  of  a dyf-ntery  which 
does  not  proceed  from  a putrid  ftate  of  the  humours.  One  thing  we  know,  » b ell 
1*  erable  to  all  reafoning,  that  whole  families  have  been  cured  by  it,  after  they 
ad  ufed  many  other  medicines  in  vain,  it  will,  however,  be  proper  that  the  pa. 

•ent  take  a vomit,  and  a do'e  or  two  of  rhubarb,  before  he  begins  to  ufe  the  broth, 
t Will  likew  ile  be  neceffary  to  continue  the  ufe  of  it  for  a coutlderable  time,  and  t • 
'like  it  the  principal  food, 
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nefs  of  pap.  This  may  be  fweetened  to  the  patlent*8 
tahe,  and  taken  for  his  ordinary  food.* 

The  patient  may  likewife  be  allowed  to  eat  freely  of 
moft  kinds  of  good  ripe  fruit ; as  apples,  grapes,  cur- 
rant-berries, ftraw-berries,  &c.  Thefe  may  either  be 
eat  raw  or  boiled,  with  or  without  milk,  as  the  patient 
• chufes.  The  prejudice  againft  fruit  in  this  difeafe  is  fo 
great,  that  many  believe  it  to  be  the  common  caufeof 
dyfenteries.  This,  however,  is  an  egregious  miftake. 
Both  reafon  and  experience  fhew,  that  good  fruit  is 
one  of  the  beft  medicines,  both  for  the  prevention  and  i 
cure  of  the  moft  dangerous  kind  of  dyfentery.  In  a i 
dyfentery  arifing  from  a putrid  ftate  of  the  humours,  | 
fruit  is  in  every  refpecft  calculated  to  counteradl  that ! 
tendency  to  putrefadion,  from  whence  all  the  danger  | 
proceeds.  The  patient,  in  fuch  a cafe,  ought  therefore  j 
to  be  allowed  to  eat  as  much  fruit  as  he  pleafes,  pro-  j 
vided  it  be  good.j' 

The  moft  proper  drink  in  this  diforder  is  whey. 
The  dyfentery  has  often  been  cured  by  the  ufe  of  clear 
whey  alone.  It  may  be  taken  both  for  drink,  and  in 
form  of  clyfter.  When  whey  cannot  be  had,  barley-  ' 

• The  learned  Dr.  Rutherford,  L Profeffor  of  Medicine  in  the  UniTerfity  of 
Idinburgh,  uled  to  mention  this  medicine  in  his  public  lecftures  with  preat  encomi- 
ums.  Hediredledittobemadeby  tying  three  or  four  handfulsof  the  fineft  flour, as 
tight  as  poflible  in  a linnen  rag,  afterwards  to  dip  it  frequently  m water,  and  to  dridge 
the  ouifide  with  flour,  till  a cake  or  cruft  was  formed  around  it,  which  preyenti  the  i 
water  from  foaking  into  it  while  boiling.  It  is  then  to  be  boiled  till  it  becomes  a j 
hard  dry  mafs,  as  diredled  above,  a'his,  when  mixed  with  milk  and  water,  will  not  j 
only  anfwer  the  purpofe  of  food,  but  may  likewife  be  given  in  clyfters, 

I lately  faw  a young  man  who  had  been  feized  with  a dyfentery  in  North  A-  | 
merica.  Many  things  had  b'cn  tried  there  for  his  relief,  but  to  no  purpofe.  At  i 
length,  tired  out  w ith  difappointments from  medicine,  and  reduced  tofkin  and  bone,  j 
he  cam?  over  to  Britain,  rather  with  a view  to  die  among  his  relations  than  with 
any  hope*  of  a cure  Alter  taking  fundry  medicines  here  with  no  better  fuccefi  | 
tlian  abroad.  I advifed  him  to  leave  off  the  ufe  of  drugs,  and  to  truft  entirely  to  a 
diet  .of  milk  and  Iruits,' with  gentle  exercife.  Strawberries  was  the  only  fruit  be 
could  procure  at  that  fcafon  : thefe  he  eat  with  milk  twice,  and  fometimes  thrice 
a-day.  ’i  he  confequcnce  was,  that  in  a fhort  time  his  ftools  were  reduced  from  up- 
ward* of  ao  in  a day,  lo  three  or  four,  and  fometimes  noi  fo  many.  He  ufed  t •* 
other  fruits  as  they  came  in,  and  was  in  a few  weeks  fo  well,  ae  to  leave  that  pari 
•f  th«  country  where  I was,  with  a view  to  return  to  Arnerica- 
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water  fliarpened  with  cream  of  tartar  may  be  drank,  or 
a decodion  of  barley  and  tamarinds ; two  ounces  of 
the  former  and  one  of  the  latter  may  be  boiled  in  two 
Englifh  quarts  of  water  to  one.  Warm  water,  water- 
gruel,  or  water  wherein  hot  iron  has  been  frequent- 
ly quenched,  are  very  proper,  and  may  be  drank  in 
turns.  Camomile-tea,  if  the  ftomach  will  bear  it,  is  an  ^ 
exceeding  proper  drink.  It  both  ftrengthens  the  fto- 
mach,  and  by  its  antifceptic  quality  tends  to  prevent  a 
mortification  of  the  bowels, 

MEDICINE. — At  the  beginning  of  this  difeafe  it  is 
always  neceflary  to  cleanfe  the  firft  paflages.  For  this 
purpofe  a vomit  of  ipecacuanha  rauft  be  given,  and 
wrought  off  with  weak  camomile-tea.  Strong  vomits 
are  feldom  neceflary  here.  A fcruple,  or  at  moft  half 
a drachm  of  ipecacuanha,  is  generally  fufficient  for  an 
adult,  and  fometimes  a very  few  grains  will  fuffice.— — 
The  day  after  the  vomit,  half  a drachm  or  two  fcruples 
of  rhubarb  mufl:  be  taken.  This  dofe  may  be  repeated 
every  other  day  for  two  or  three  times.  Afterwards 
finall  dofes  ot  ipecacuanha  may  be  taken  for  fome 
lime.  Two  or  three  grains  ot  the  powder  may  b» 
mixed  in  a table-fpoonful  of  the  fyrup  of  poppies,  and 
taken  three  times  a- day. 

Thefe  evacuations,  * and  the  regimen  prefcribed 
above,  will  often  be  fufficient  to  effe<£t  a cure.  Should 
it,  however,  happen  otherwife,  the  following  aftringent 
medicines  may  be  ufed. 

A clyfter  of  ftarch  or  fat  mutton-broth,  with  20  or 
30  drops  of  liquid  laudanum  in  it,  may  be  adininifter- 


. pf'^cfiption  has  on  variou.  trials  been  found  to  hare  bean  at- 

beft  in  the  advanced  ftage  of  dyfentery,  when  all  other  re- 

medies  have  proved  ineffedlual.  and  even  in  cafes  where  death  Teemed  unavoidable, 
c o nitrous  acid  two  drachms,  of  opium  two  grains,  hnd  two  ounces  of  pure 
f tea  (poonfu)  of  the  mixture  may  be  taken  three  or 

Vr  Mr™R  with  fold  water,  i,  report.^ 

*7  Mr.  Brefild  to  bt  of  great  benefit  in  this  difeafe  ^ 
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ed  twice  a-day.  At  the  fame  time  an  ounce  of  gum- 
arabic,  and  half  an  ounce  of  gum  tragacanth,  may  be 
diflblved  in  an  Englilh.pint  of  barley-water,  over  a flow 
fire,  and  a table- fpoonful  of  it  taken  every  hour. 

If  thefe  have  not  the  defired  effe<ff,  the  patient  may 
take  four  times  a day,  about  the  bulk  of  a nutmeg  of 
the  Japonic  confedion,  drinking  after  it  a tea-cupful 
of  the  decodion  of  logwood.* 

Perfons  who  have  been  cured  of  this  difeafe  are  very 
liable  to  fuffer  a relapfe ; to  prevent  which,  great  cir- 
cumfpedion  with  refped  to  diet  is  neceflfary.  The 
patient  muft  abftain  from  all  fermented  liquors,  except 
now  and  then  a glafs  of  good  wine  ; but  he  muft  drink 
no  kind  of  malt-liquor.  He  muft  like  wife  abftain 
from  animal  food,  as  fifh  and  flefh,  and  muft  live  prin- 
cipally upon  milk  and  vegetables. 

Gentle  exercife  and  wholefome  air  are  llkevvife  of 
importance.  The  patient  fhould  go  to  the  country  as 
foon  as  his  ftrength  will  permit,  and  ftiould  take  ex- 
ercife daily  on  horfeback,  or  in  a carriage.  He  may 
likewife  ufe  bitters  infufed  in  wine  or  brandy,  and  may 
drink  twice  a-day  a gill  of  lime  water  mixed  with  an 
equal  quantity  of  new  milk. 

When  dyfenteries  prevail,  we  would  recommend  a 
ftrid  attention  to  cleanlinefs  a fpare  ule  of  animal  food, 
and  the  free  ufe  of  I'ound  ripe  fruits,  and  other  vegeta- 
bles. The  night  air  is  to  be  carefully  avoided,  and  all 
communication  w'ith  the  Tick.  Bad  Imells  are  likewife 
to  bfe  ihiinned,  el pecially  thofe  Which  arife  from  putrid 
animal  fubftances.  The  office-hculeS  vshere  the  fick 
go  are  carefully  to  he  avoided. 

When  the  fit  ft  fymptoms  of  a dyfentery  appear. 


• The  decoflinn  oflopword  i»  made  b»  bnilinft  three  or  four  ourteF  of  the  fta»- 
ineool  that  word  in  two  Enplift  quart,  of  wafer,  till  one  half  hr  con  oired  ; addinj 
towards  the  end  two  drachms  ol  cini  am.  n and  bark.  1 hif  d coaion  gires 
Hooli  a reddilb  colour  i but  the  patient  need  not  be  alarmed  at  that  appearanc  . 
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the  patient  oilght  immediately  to  take  a vomit,  to  go  to 
bed,  and  drink  plentifully  of  weak  warm  liquor,  to 
promote  a fweat.  This,  with  a dofe  or  two  of  rhu- 
barb at  the  beginning,  would  often  carry  oflfthe<lifeafe. 
Ill  countries  where  dyfenteries  prevail,  we  would  ad- 
vife  fuch  as  are  liable  to  them,  to  take  either  a vomit  or 
a dofe  of  phyfic  every  fpring  and  autumn,  as  a pre-f 
ventative. 

There  are*  fundry  other  fluxes  of  the  belly,  as  the 
LIENTERYandCCELlAC  PASSION,  which,  though 
lefs  dangerous  than  the  dyfentery,  yet  merit  conlidera- 
tion.  Thefe  difeafes  generally  proceed  from  a relaxed 
ftate  cf  the  ftomach  and  inteftines,  which  is  fometimes 
fo  great,  that  the  food  paflfes  through  them  without  al- 
moft  any  fenfible  alteration  ; and  the  patient  dies  mere- 
ly from  the  want  of  nourifhment. 

When  the  lientery  or  coeliac  paflion  fucceeds  a dy- 
fentry,  they  often  prove  fatal.  They  are  always  dan- 
gerous in  old  age,  efpecially  when  the  conftitution  hai 
been  broken  by  excefs  or  acute  difeafes.  If  the  ftools 
be  very  frequent,  and  quite  crude,  thethirft  great,  with 
little  urine,  the  mouth  ulcerated,  and  the  face  marked 
with  fpots  of  different  colours,  the  danger  is  very  great. 

The  treatment  of  the  patient  is  in  general  the  lame  as 
in  the  dyfentery.  In  all  obflinate  fluxes  of  the  belly, 
the  cure  muft  be  attempted,  by  firft  clean (ing  the  fto- 
mach  and  bowels  with  gentle  vomits  and  purges.  Af- 
terwards fuch  a diet  as  has  a tendency  to  brace  and 
ftrengthen  the  bowels,  with  opiates  and  allringent  me- 
dicines, will  generally  perfedt  the  cure. 

The  fame  obfervation  holds  with  refpedt  to  a TE- 
NESMUS, or  frequent  defire  of  going  to  ft(^ol.  This 
difeafe  refembles  the  dyfentery  fo  much,  both  in  its 
fyrnptoms  and  method  of  cure,  that  we  think  it  need- 
lefs  to  infift  upon  it. 
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CHAP.  XL. 

OF  THE  HEAD  ACH. 

A CHES  and  pains  proceed  from  very  different 
caufes,  and  may  affed  ary  part  of  the  body  ; 
but  we  fhall  point  out  thofe  only  which  occur  mod  fre- 
quently, and  are  attended  with  the  greateft  danger. 

When  the  head-ach  is  flight,  and  affeds  a particular 
part  of  the  head  only,  it  is  called  cephalalgia;  ^^hen 
the  whole  head  is  affeded  cephalasa  ; and  when  on  one 
fide  only,  hemicrania.  A fixed  pain  in  the  forehead, 
which  may  be  covered  with  the  end  of  the  thumb,  is 
called  the  clavh  hystericus. 

There  are  alfo  other  diftindions.  Sometimes  the 
pain  is  internal,  fometimes  external  ; fometimes  it  is 
an  original  difeafe,  and  at  other  times  only  fymptoma- 
^ tic.  When  the  head-ach  proceeds  from  a hot  bilious 
habit,  the  pain  is  very  acute  and  throbbing,  with  a 
confiderable  heat  of  the  part  affeded.  W^hen  from  a 
cold  phlegmatic  habit,  the  patient  complains  of  a dull 
heavy  pain,  and  has  a fenfe  of  coldnefs  in  the  part. — 
This  kind  of  head-ach  is  fometimes  attended  with  a 
degree  of  ftupidity  or  tolly. 

Whatever  obftruds  the  free  circulation  of  the  blood 
through  the  veffels  of  the  head,  may  occafion  a head- 
ach.  In  perfons  of  a full  habit,  who  abound  w’ith 
blood,  or  other  humours,  the  head-ach  often  proceeds 
from  the  fuppretfion  of  cuftomary  evacuations  ; as 
bleeding  at  the  nofe,  fweating  of  the  feet,  &c.  It 
may  likewnfe  proceed  from  any  caufe  that  determines 
a greater  flux  of  blood  towards  the  head  ; as  coldnefs 
of  the  extremities,  hanging  of  the  head,  &c.  WTst- 
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ever  prevents  the  return  of  the  blood  from  the  head 
will  like  wife  occ?fion  a head  ach  ; as  looking  long 
obliquely  at  any  objedt,  wearing  any  thing  tight  about 
the  neck,  &c. 

When  a head-ach  proceeds  from  the  ftoppage  of  a 
running  at  the  nofe,  there  is  a heavy,  obtule,  prefling 
pain  in  the  fore-part  of  the  head,  in  which  there  feems 
to  be  fuch  a weight,  that  the  patient  can  fcarce  hold  it 
up.  When  it  is  occafioned  by  the  cauftic  matter,  of  the 
venereal  difeafe,  it  generally  affeds  the  fkull,  and  often 
occafions  a caries  of  rhe  bones. 

Sometimes  the  head-ach  proceeds  from  the  repulfion, 
or  retroceflion  of  the  gout,  the  eryfipelas,  the  fmall- 
pox,  meafles,  itch  or  other  eruptive  diforders.  What  is 
called  a hemicrania  generally  proceeds  from  crudities  or 
indigeftion.  Inanition,  or  emptinefs,  will  alfo  occafion 
head-achs.  I have  often  feen  inflances  of  this  in  nurfes 
who  gave  fuc  k too  long,  or  who  did  not  take  a fuffij^ 
cient  quantity  of  folid  food. 

There  is  likewife  a moft  violent,  fixed,  conftant, 
and  almofl:  intolerable  head-ach,  which  occafion? 
great  debility  both  of  body  and  mind,  prevents  fleep, 
deftroys  the  appetite,  caufes  a vertigo^  dimnefs  of  fight, 
a noife  in  the  ears,  convulfions,  epileptic  fits,  and 
fometimes  vomiting,  coftivenefs,  coldnefs  of  the  extre- 
mities, &c. 

The  head  ach  is  often  fymptomatic  in  continual  and 
intermitting  fevers,  efpecially  quartans.  It  is  likewife 
a very  common  fymptom  in  hyfteric  and  hypochon- 
driac complaints. 

When  a head-ach  attends  an  acute  fever,  with  pale 
urine,  it  is  an  unfavourable  fymptom.  In  exceffive 
liead-achs,  ccildnefs  of  the  extremities  is  a bad  fign. — 
When  the  difeafe  continues  long,  and  is  very  violent. 

It  often  terminates  in  blindnefs,  an  apnnlexy,  deafnefs* 
a vertigo^  the  palfy,  epilepfy,  &c. 
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In  this  difeafe  the  cool  regimen  in  general  is  to 
be  obferved.  The  diet  ought  to  confiftof  fuch  emol- 
lient fubftances  as  will  correct  the  acrimony  of  the 
humours,  and  keep  the  belly  open  ; as  apples  boil- 
ed in  milk,  fpinage,  turnips,  and  fuch  like.  The 
drink  ought  to  be  diluting ; as  barley-water,  infufions 
of  mild  mucilaginous  vegetables,  decodions  of  the  fu- 
doriiic  woods,  &c.  The  feet  and  legs  ought  to  be 
kept  warm,  and  frequently  bathed  in  lukewarm  wa- 
ter ; the  head  fhould  be  fliaved,  and  bathed  with  wa- 
ter and  vinegar.  The  patient  ought,  as  much  as  pof- 
fible,  to  keep  in  an  ered  pofture,  and  not  to  lie  with 
his  head  too  low. 

When  the  head-ach  is  ow  ing  to  excefs  of  blood, 
or  an  hot  bilious  conftitution,  bleeding  is  necelTary. — 
The  patient  may-  be  bled  in  the  jugular  vein,  and 
the  operation  repeated  if  there  be  occafion.  Cup- 
ping alfo,  or  the  application  of  leeches  to  the  tem- 
ples, and  behind  the  ears,  will  be  of  fervice.  Af- 
terwards a bliftering  plafler  may  be  applied  to  the 
neck,  behind  the  ears,  or  to  any  part  of  the  head  that 
is  meft  affeded.  In  fome  cafes  it  will  be  proper 
to  blifter  the  whole  head.  In  perfons  of  a grofs 
habit,  ilTues  or  perpetual  blifters  will  be  of  fervice. — 
The  belly  ought  likewife  to  be  kept  open>by  gentle 
laxatives. 

But  when  the  head-ach  proceeds  from  a copious  vi- 
fiated  scrum  ftagnating  in  the  membranes,  either  within 
or  without  the  fkull,  with  a dull,  heavy,  continual  pain, 
which  wall  neither  yield  to  bleeding  nor  gentle  laxa- 
tives, then  more  powerful  purgatives  are  necelTary,  as 
pills  made  of  aloes,  refm  of  jalap,  or  the  like.  It  will 
alfo  be  necelTary  in  this  cafe  to  blifter  the  whole  head, 
and  to  keep  the  back  part  of  the  neck  open  for  a con- 
ftdcrable  time  by  a perpetual  blifter. 
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When  the  head-ach  is  occafioned  by  a ftoppage  of  a 
Tunning  at  thenofe,  the  patient  fhould  frequently  ftnell 
to  a bottle  of  volatile  falls  ; he  may  likevviie  take  fnuff, 
or  any  thing  that  will  irritate  the  nofe,  fo  as  to  pro- 
mote a difcharge  fVom  it ; as  the  herb  maftich,  ground- 
ivy,  &c. 

A hemicrania^  efpecially  a periodical  one,  is  gene- 
rally owing  to  a foulnefs  of  the  flomach,  for  wliich 
gentle  vomits  muft  be  adminiftered,  as  alfo  purges  of 
rhubarb.  After  the  bowels  have  been  fufficiently  clear- 
ed, chalybeate  waters,  and  fuch  btters  as  ftrengthen  the 
ftomach,  will  be  neceffary. 

When  the  head-ach  arifes  from  a vitiated  flate  of 
the  humours,  as  in  thefcurvy,  and  venereal  difeafe,  the 
patient,  after  proper  evacuations,  muft  drink  freely  of 
the  decodion  of  woods,  or  the  decodion  of  farfaparilla, 
with  raifins  and  liquorice  * Thele  promote  peifpira- 
tion,  fweeten  the  humours,  and,  if  duly  perfifted  in, 
will  produce  very  happy  effeds.  When  a colledion 
of  matter  is  felt  under  the  iRn,  it  muft  be  difcharg- 
ed  by  an  incifion,  otherwife  it  will  render  the  bone 
carious. 

When  the  head-ach  is  fo  intolerable  as  to  endan- 
ger the  patient’s  life,  or  is  attended  with  continual 
watching,  delirium,  &c.  recourfe  muft  be  had  to 
opiates.  Thefe  alter  proper  evacuation  by  clyfters,  or 
mild  purgatives,  may  be  applied  both  externally  and 
internally.  The  affeded  part  may  be  rubbed  with 
Bate’s  anodyne  balfam,  or  a cloth  dipped  in  it  maybe 
applied  to  the  part.  The  patient  may,  at  the  fame 
time,  take  iJO  drops  ot  laudanum,  in  a cup  of  valerian 
or  penny-royal  tea,  twice  or  thrice  a-day.  This  is 


• This  is  made  by  boiling  three  ounces  of  fre(h  farfaparilla,  an  ounce  of  raiCn*, 
and  half  an  ounce  of  liquorice,  in  three  £nf;li(h  quarts  of  water  to  one.  The  li- 
quor mud  be  (trained,  and  an  Englilh  pint  of  it  drank  daily. 
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only  to  be  done  in  cafe  of  extreme  pain.  Proper  eva- 
cuations ought  always  to  accompany  and  follow  the 
ule  of  opiates. 

When  the  patient  cannot  bear  the  lof,  of  blood,  hU 
feet  ought  frequently  to  be  bathed  in  lukewarm ’wa- 
ter, and  well  rubbed  with  a coarfe  cloth.  Cataplafms 
with  muftard  or  horfe-radifh  ought  likewife  to  be 
applied  to  them.  This  courfe  is  peculiarly  necelTary 
when  the  pain  proceeds  from  a gouty  humour  affedi- 
ing  the  head. 

When  the  head-ach  is  occafioned  by  great  heat,  hard 
labour,  or  violent  exercife  of  any  kind,  it  may  be  allay- 
ed by  cooling  medicines  ; as  the  faline  draughts  with 
nitre  and  the  like. 

OF  THE  TOOTH-ACH. 

This  dlfeafe  is  fo  well  known,  that  it  needs  no  de- 
fcription,  It  has  a great  affinity  with  the  rheumatifm, 
and  often  lucceeds  pains  of  the  Ihoulders,  and  other 
parts  of  the  body. 

It  may  proceed  from  obfirudled  perfpiration,  or  any 
of  the  other  caufes  of  inflammation.  I have  often 
known  the  tooth  ach  occafioned  by  iiegledling  fome 
part  of  the  ufual  coverings  of  the  head,  by  fitting  with 
the  head  bare  near  an  open  window,  or  expoling  it 
any  how  to  a draught  of  cold  air.  Food  or  drink 
taken  either  too  hot,  or  too  cold,  is  very  hurtful  to 
the  teeth.  Great  quantities  of  fugar,  or  other  fweet- 
meats,  are  likewife  hurtful.  Nothing  is  more  de- 
ftriidive  to  the  teeth  than  cracking  nuts,  or  chewing 
any  kind  of  hard  fubllances.  Picking  the  teeth  with 
pins,  needles,  or  with  any  thing  that  may  hurt  the 
enamel  with  which  they  are  covered,  does  great  mil- 
chief  ; as  the  tooth  is  fure  to  be  fpoiled,  whenever  the 
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air  frets  into  it.  Pregnant  women  are  very  fubjefl  to 
the  tootle ach,  efpecially  during  the  firft  three  or  four 
months  of  pregnancy.  The  tooth-ach  often  proceeds 
from  fcoibutic  humours  affeding  the  gums.  In  this 
cafe  the  teeth  are  fometimes  wafled,  and  fall  out  with- 
out any  confiderable  degree  of  pain.  The  more 
immediate  caufe  of  the  touth-ach  is  a rotten  or  carious 
tooth. 

In  order  to  relieve  the  tooth-ach,  we  muft  firft  en* 
deavour  to  draw  off  the  humours  from  the  part  af- 
feded.  This  may  be  done  by  mild  purgatives,  bleed- 
ing, and  bathing  the  feet  frequently  in  warm  water. 
The  perfpiration  ought  likevvife  to  be  promoted,  by 
drinking  freely  of  weak  wine-whey,  or  other  diluting 
liquors,  with  fmall  dofes  of  nitre.  Vomits,  too,  have 
often  an  exceeding  good  effed  in  the  tooth-ach.  It 
is  feldom  fafe  to  adminifter  opiates,  or  any  kind  of 
heating  medicines,  or  even  to  draw  a tooth,  till  proper 
evacuations  have  been  premifed,  and  thefe  alone  will 
often  effed  a cure. 

Next  to  evacuations  we  would  recommend  foment- 
ing the  part  with  warm  water,  or  decodions  of  emol- 
lient vegetables.  Bags  filled  with  boiled  camomile 
flowers,  flowers  of  elder,  or  the  like  may  be  applied 
to  the  part  affeded,  with  as  great  a degree  of  warmth  as 
the  patient  can  bear,  and  renewed  as  they  grow  cool. 
The  patient  may  likewife  receive  the  fteams  of  warm 
water  into  his  mouth,  through  an  inveited  funnel,  or 
by  holding  his  head  over  the  mouth  of  a porringer  fill- 
ed with  warm  water,  &c. 

Gargles  are  likewife  of  ufe  to  make  a difeharge 
from  the  part.  Rob  of  elder  diffolved  in  fnall  beer 
makes  a very  proper  gargle,  or  an  infufion  of  fage  or 
mulberry  leaves. 

Such  things  as  promote  the  difeharge  of  faliva,  or 
caufe  the  patient  to  fpit,  are  always  proper.  For  this 
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purpofe  bitter,  hot,  or  pungent  vegetables  may  be 
chewer? ; as  gentain,  calamus-aromaticus  or  pella- 
tory  of  Spam,  /^Ilen  recommends  the  root  of  yel~ 
lonx{  water  fower-de-Iuce  in  this  cafe.  This  root  may 
either  be  rubbed  upon  the  tooth  or  a little  of  it  chew- 
ed. Brookes  fays,  he  hardly  ever  knew  it  fail  to  eafe 
tJie  tooth  ach. 

Many  other  herbs,  roots,  and  feeds,  are  recommend- 
ed for  curing  the  tooth-ach  ; as  the  leaves  or  root  of 
millef  )il  or  yarrow,  chewed,  tobacco  fmoked  or  chew- 
ed, Haves  acre,  or  the  feeds  of  muftard  chewed,  &c. 
Thefe  bitter,  hot,  and  pungent  things,  by  occafioning 
a great  flow  of faliva^  frequently  give  eafe  in  the  tooth- 
ach. 

Opiates  often  relieve  the  tooth  ach.  For  this  pur- 
pofe a little  cotton,  wet  with  laudanum,  may  be  held 
between  the  teeth  ; or  a piece  of  flicking  plafler, about 
the  bignefs  of  a fixpence,  with  a bit  of  opium  in  the 
middle  of  it,  of  a flze  not  to  prevent  the  flicking  of  the 
other,  may  be  laid  on  the  temporal  artery,  where  :he 
pulfation  is  mofl  fenflble.  Be  la  Motte  affirms  that 
there  are  few  cafes  wherein  this  will  not  give  relief. 
If  there  be  a hollow  tooth,  a fmall  pill  made  of  equal 
parts  of  camphire  and  opium,  put  into  the  hollow, 
is  often  beneficial.  When  this  cannot  be  had,  the 
hollow  tooth  may  be  filled  with  gum  maflich,  wax, 
lead,  or  any  fubflance  that  will  flick  in  it,  and  keep  out 
the  external  air. 

Few  applications  give  more  relief  to  the  tooth-ach 
than  bliftering  plaflers.  This  may  be  applied  betwi.xt 
the  flioulders,  but  they  have  the  befl  efledl  when  put 
behind  the  ears,  and  made  fo  large  as  to  cover  a part 
of  the  lower  jaw. 

After  all,  w'hen  a tooth  is  carious,  it  is  often  impoffi- 
ble  to  remove  the  pain,  without  extra<fling  it ; and  as  a 
fpoiled  tooth  never  becomes  found  again,  it  is  prudent  to 
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draw  it  Toon  left  it  fhould  afte<3;  the  reft.  Tooth  draw- 
ing, like  bleeding,  is  very  much  pra^hifed  by  mechanics 
as  well  as  perfons  of  a medical  profeflion.  The  ope- 
ration, however,  is  not  without  danger,  and  ought  al- 
ways to  be  performed  with  care.  A perfon  unacquaint- 
ed with  the  ftru6ture  of  the  parts  will  be  in  danger  of 
breaking  the  jaw  bone,  or  of  drawing  a found  tooth  in- 
ftead  of  a rotten  one. 

When  the  tooth  ach  returns  periodically,  and  the 
pain  chiefly  afFeds  the  gums,  it  may  be  cured  by 
the  bark. 

Some  pretend  to  have  found  great  benefit  in  the 
tooth  ach,  from  the  application  of  an  artificial  magnet 
to  the  affeded  tooth.  We  (hall  not  attempt  to  account 
for  its  mode  of  operation,  but,  if  it  be  found  to  anfwer, 
though  only  in  particular  cafes,  it  certainly  deferves  a 
trial,  as  it  is  attended  with  no  expence,  and  cannot  do 
any  harm. 

Perfons  who  have  returns  of  the  tooth-ach  at  certain 
feafons,  as  fpring  and  autumn,  might  often  prevent 
it  by  taking  a dofe  of  phyfic  at  thefe  times. 

Keeping  the  teeth  clean  has  no  doubt  a tendency 
to  prevent  the  tooth-ach.  The  heft  method  of  doing 
this  is  to  wafh  them  daily  with  fait  and  water,  or  with 
cold  water  alone.  All  bruthing  and  fcraping  of  the 
teeth  is  dangerous,  and,  unlefs  it  be  performed  with 
great  care,  does  mifchief. 

OF  THE  EAR-ACH. 

This  diforder  chiefly  afleds  the  membrane  which 
lines  the  inner  cavity  of  the  ear,  called  the  meatus 
auditorious.  It  is  often  fo  violent  as  to  occafion  great 
reftlelfnels  and  anxiety,  and  even  delirium.  Some- 
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times  epileptic  fits,  and  other  convulfive  diforders,  have 
been  brought  on  by  extreme  pain  in  the  ear. 

The  ear-ach  may  proceed  from  any  of  the  caufes 
which  produce  inflammation.  It  often  proceeds  from 
a fudden  fuppreflion  of  perfpiration,  or  from  the  head 
being  expofed  to  cold  when  covered  with  fweat.  It 
may  alfo  be  occafioned  by  worms,  or  other  infecis  get- 
ing  into  the  ear,  or  being  bred  there,  or  fiom  any  hard 
body  flicking  in  the  ear.  Sometimes  it  proceeds  from 
the  tranflation  of  morbific  matter  to  the  ear.  This 
often  happens  in  the  decline  of  malignant  fevers,  and 
occaffions  deafnefs,  which  is  generally  reckoned  a fa- 
vourable lymptom. 

When  the  ear-ach  proceeds  from  infeds,  or  any 
hard  body  flicking  in  the  ear,  every  method  mufl  be 
taken  to  remove  them  as  foon  as  poflible.  The  mem- 
branes may  be  relaxed,  by  dropping  into  the  ear  oil 
of  fweet  almonds,  or  olive  oil.  Afterward  the  patient 
fhould  be  made  to  fneeze,  by  taking  fnufl^,  or  fome 
flrong  flernutatory.  If  this  fhould  not  force  cut  the 
body,  it  mufl  be  extraded  by  art.  I have  feen  infeds 
which  had  got  into  the  ear,  come  out  of  their  own 
accord,  upon  pouring  in  oil,  which  is  a thing  they 
cannot  bear. 

When  the  pain  of  the  ear  proceeds  from  inflam- 
mation, it  m.uft  be  treated  like  other  topical  inflam- 
mations, by  a cooling  regimen  and  opening  medicines. 
Bleeding  at  the  beginning,  either  in  the  arm  or  jugular 
vein,  or  cupping  in  the  neck,  will  be  proper.  The 
ear  may  likewife  be  fomented  with  fleams  of  warm 
waiter,  or  flannel  bags  filled  with  boiled  mallow’s,  and 
camomile  flowers,  may  be  applied  to  it  warm  ; or  blad- 
ders filled  w’ith  \\  arm  milk  and  w’ater.  An  exceeding 
good  method  of  fomenting  the  ear  is  to  apply  it  clofe 
to  the  mouth  of  a jug  filled  with  warm  water,  or  a 
flrong  decodicn  of  camomile  flowers. 
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The  patient's  feet  fhould  be  frequently  bathed  in 
lukewarm  water,  and  he  ought  to  take  fmall  dofes  of  ni- 
.tre  and  rhubarb,  viz,  a fcruple  of  the  former,  and  ten 
grains  of  the  latter,  three  times  a-day.  His  drink  may 
be  whey,  or  decodions  of  barley  and  liquorice,  with 
hgs  or  raifins.  The  parts  behind  the  ear  ought  fre- 
quently to  be  rubbed  with  camphorated  oil,  or  a little 
of  the  volatile  liniment.  ? 

When  the  inflamation  cannot  be  difciifTed,  a poul- 
tice of  bread  and  milk,  or  roafted  onions,  may  be  ap- 
plied to  the  ear,  and  frequently  renewed,  till  the  abcefs 
breaks  or  can  be  opened.  Afterwards  the  humours 
may  be  diverted  from  the  part  by  gentle  laxatives,  blif- 
ters,  or  iflues  ; but  the  difcharge  muft  not  be  fuddenly 
dried  up  by  any  external  application. 

PAIN  OF  THE  STOMACH. 

This  may  proceed  from  various  caufes  ; as  indigeff 
tion  ; wind  ; the  acrimony  of  the  bile  ; fharp,  acrid, 
or  poifonous  lubftances  taken  into  the  ftomach,  &c.  It 
may  likewife  proceed  from  worms ; the  ftoppage  of 
euftomary  evacuations  ; a tranflation  of  gouty  matter 
to  the  ftomach ; or  the  like. 

Women  in  the  decline  of  life  are  very  liable  to  this 
difeafe,  efpecially  fuch  as  are  aifeded  with  hyfteric 
complaints.  It  is  likewife  very  common  to  hypochon- 
driac men  of  a fedentary  and  luxurious  life.  In  fuch 
perfons  it  often  proves  fo  extremely  obftinate,  as  to 
baffle  all  the  powers  of  medicine. 

When  the  pain  of  the  ftomach  is  mod  violent 
after  eating,  there  is  reafon  to  fufped  that  it  proceeds 
from  fome  fault  either  in  the  digeftion  or  the  food. 
In  this  cafe  the  patient  ought  to  change  his  diet,  till 
he  finds  what  kind  of  food  agrees  beft  with  his  fto- 
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mach,  and  fliould  continue  chiefly  to  ufe  that.  Ifa^ 
change  of  diet  does  nOt  remove  the  complaint,  the: 
patient  may  take  a gentle  vomit,  and  after^vards  a 
dole  or  t\vo  of  rhubarb.  He  ought  likewife  to  take| 
an  infufion  of  camomile  flowers,  or  fome  other  fto-‘ 
machic  bitter,  either  in  wine  or  water.  I have  of-j 
ten  known  exercife  remove  this  complaint,  efpecially* 
failing,  or  a long  journey  on  horfeback,  or  in  a ma-  ■ 
chine. 

When  a pain  of  the  ftomach  proceeds  from  flatu-  • 
lency,  the  patient  is  conftantly  belching  up  wind,  and  i 
feels  an  uneafy  diftention  of  the  ftomach  after  meals. 
1 his  is  a moft  deplorable  difeafe,  and  is  feldora  cured. 
In  general,  the  patient  ought  to  avoid  all  windy  diet, 
and  every  thing  that  fours  on  the  ftomach,  as  greens, 
roots,  &c.  This  rule,  however,  admits  of  fome  ex- 
ceptions. There  are  many  inftances  of  perfons  very 
much  troubled  with  wind,  who  receive  great  bene- 
fit from  eating  parched  peafe,  though  that  grain  is  ge- 
nerally fuppofed  to  be  of  a windy  nature.*  This 
complaint  may  likewife  be  greatly  relieved  by  exer- 
cife,  efpecially  digging,f  walking,  or  riding.  I have 
found  the  elixir  of  vitriol  anfwer  very  well  in  flatu- 
lencies. Fifteen  or  twenty  drops  of  it  may  be  taken 
in  a glafs  of  wine,  or  a cup  of  camomile-tea,  twice  or 
thrice  a-day. 

When  a pain  of  the  ftomach  is  occafioned  by  the 
fwallovving  of  acrid  or  poifonous  fubftances,  they  muft 
be  difcharged  by  vomit  j this  may  be  excited  by  butter, 

• Thefe  are  prepared  by  fteeping  or  foaking  peafe  in  water,  and  afterward# 
drying  them  in  a pot  or  kiln,  till  they  be  quite  hard.  They  may  be  ufed  at  plea* 
fure.  ' 


f One  of  the  moft  obftinate  cafe#  of  thii  kind  I eyer  met  with  was  in  a (hoe- 
maker.  After  trying  numberlefs  medicines  to  no  perpofe,  I adrifed  him  to  tun 
gardener,  which  he  did,  and  has  erer  (ince  enjoyed  very  good  health. 
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oils,  or  other  foft  things,  which  fheatli  and  defend  the 
ftomach  from  the  acrimony  of  its  contents. 

When  pain  of  the  ftomach  proceeds  from  a tranfla- 
tion  of  gouty  matter,  warm  cordials  are  neceffary,  as 
generous  "dnes,  French  brandy,  &c.  Some  have 
drank  a whole  bottle  of  brandy  or  rum,  in  this  cafe,  in 
a few  hours,  without  being  in  the  leaft  intoxicated,  or 
even  feeling  the  ftomach  warmed  by  it.  It  ir  impofti- 
ble  to  afcertain  the  quantities  neceftirry  upon  thefe  oc- 
cafions.  This  muft  be  left  to  the  feelings  and  difcre- 
tion  of  the  patient.  The  fafer  way,  however,  is  not  to 
go  too  far.  When  there  is  an  inclination  to  vomit  it 
may  be  promoted  by  drinking  an  infufion  of  camo- 
mile flowers  or  cardiius  bcnedi^us. 

If  a pain  of  the  ftomach  proceeds  from  the  ftoppage 
of  cuftomary  evacuations,  bleeding  wdll  be  neceliaiy, 
efpecially  in  fanguine  and  very  full  habits.  It  will 
likewife  be  of  ufe  to  keep  the  belly  gently  open  by 
mild  purgatives  ; as  rhubarb  or  fenna,  &c.  When 
this  difeale  affecls  women  in  the  decline  of  life,  after  the 
ftoppage  of  the  menfes^  making  an  iflue  in  the  leg  or 
arm  will  be  of  peculiar  fervice. 

When  the  difeafe  is  occafioned  by  worms,  they  muft 
be  deftroyed,  or  expelled  by  fuch  means  as  are  recom- 
mended in  the  following  ledion. 

CHAP.  XLI. 

OF  PYROSIS,  OR  THE  WATER- BRJSH. 

rilKE  charaderiftic  fymptoms  of  this  difeafe  are, 
burning  heat  in  the  epigaftric  region,  with  co- 
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pious  emdations,  of  a thin,  waterv,  or  glary  fluid,  for 
the  moft  part  infipid,  but  fometimes  acrid.  This'dif- 
cafe  appears  to  be  a peculiar  fpafmodic  affedion  of  the 
ftomach.  It  principally  attacks  thofe  of  a middle  age  | 
and  more  frequently  affeds  females  than  males,  efpe-  j 
dally  thofe  that  are  unmarried  : thofe  who  are  affed- 
ed  with  the  whites  have  been  found  to  be  much  pre-  i 
difpofed  to  if. 

CAUSES. — Being  a difeafe  that  occurs  but  feldom, 
its  caufes  have  not  been  properly  afcertained  ; but  a 
low  diet  has  been  afcribed  as  being  apt  to  give  rife  to 
It*  TThe  application  of  cold  to  the  lower  extremities, 
and  violents  emotions  of  the  mind,  are  alfo  enumerated 
as  producing  it. 

SYMPTO;\'iS. — The  fits  of  pyrofis  ufually  come  on 
in  the  morning  and  afternoon,  when  the  ftomach  is 
moft  empty,  with  a pain  and  fenfe  of  conftridion  at 
the  pit  of  the  ftomach,  as  if  it  w^ere  drawn  towards  t!ie 
back,  which  is  ufually  much  increa%d  oy  an  ered 
pofture.  The  pain  is  often  verry  violent,  and,  after 
continuing  for  fome  time,  is  followed  by  erudations, 
and  the  difcharge  of  a thin^  watery  fluid,  fometimes 
acrid,  generally  infipid,  and  in  inconfiderable  quantity. 
In  fome  inftances,  however,  it  is  very  rcpv,  and  hav- 
ing fome  refemblence  to  the  white  of  an  etrg.  Af- 
ter a frequent  repetition  of  the  erudations  and  dif- 
charge, the  parq.xyfm  at  length  ceafes.  The  difeafe  ne- 
ver proves  fatal,  but  is  often  tedious  and  troublefoire 
to  cure,  being  apt  to  return  occafionally,  a long  ti.ue 
after  it  has  once  taken  place. 

CURE. — No  certain  method  of  cure  has  yet  been 
propofed  ; but  the  paroxyfms  are  relieved  by  antlfpaf- 
modics,  fuch  as  sether,  opuim,  and  volatile  alkali. 
Linnaeus  recommends  an  ufe  of  the  nux  vomica  j , 
the  dofe  is  from  ten  grains  to  a fcruple,  three  ti  nes  a-  i 
day.  Chewing  tobacco,  has  known  to  efted  a 
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cure-;  probably  fmoking  might  be  attended  with 
ftill  better  efFe(Sl. 

CHAP.  XLII. 

OF  WORMS. 

Thefe  are  chiefly  of  three  kinds,  viz.  the  tania 
or  tape-worm  ; the  teres^  or  round  and  long 
worm  ; and  the  ofcarides,  or  round  and  fhort  worm. 
There  are  many  other  kinds  of  worms  found  in  the 
human  body  ; but  as  they  proceed,  in  a great  mea- 
fure,  from  fimilar  caufes,  have  nearly  the  fame 
fymptoms,  and  require  alraofl;  the  fame  method  of 
treatment,  we  fliall  not  fpend  time  in  enumerating 
them. 

The  tape  worm  is  white,  very  long,  and  all  over 
jointed.  It  is  generally  bred  in  the  ftomaeh  or  fmall 
inteftines.  The  round  and  long  worm  is  likewile  bred 
in  the  fmall  guts,  and  fometimes  in  the  ftomaeh.  The 
round  and  fhort  worms  commonly  lodge  in  the  redtum^ 
or  w'hat  is  called  the  end-gut,  and  occalion  a difagree- 
able  itching  about  the  feat. 

The  long  round  worms  occafion  fqueamifhnefs, 
vomitting,  a difagreeable  breath,  gripes,  loofenefs, 
fwelling  of  the  belly,  fwooning,  loathing  of  food, 
and  at  other  times  a voracious  appetite,  a dry  cough, 
convulfions,  epileptic  fits,  and  Ibmetimes  a privation 
of  fpeech.  Thefe  worms  have  been  known  to  per- 
forate the  inteftines,  and  get  into  the  cavity  of  the 
belly.  The  effeefts  of  the  tape- worm  are  nearly  the 
fame  with  thofe  of  the  long  and  round,  but  rather 
more  violent. 
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Andry  favs,  the  following  fymptoms  particularly  at- 
tend the  solium^  whicli  is  a fpecies  of  the  tape-worm, 
viz.  fwoonings,  privation  of  fpeech,  and  a voracious 
appetite.  The  round  worms  called  ascarides,  befides 
an  itching  of  the  077us^  caufe  Iwooning,  and  tenefmus, 
or  an  inclination  to  go  to  ftool. 

CAUSES. — Worms  may  proceed  from  various 
caufes  ; hut  they  are  feldom  found  except  in  weak  and  | 
relaxed  ftomachs,  where  the  digefion  is  bad.  Seden- 
tary perfons  are  more  liable  to  them  than  the  adive  and 
laborious.  Thole  who  eat  great  quantities  of  unripe 
fruit  or  who  live  much  on  raw  herbs  and  roots,  are 
generally  fubjedto  worms.  They  are  often  a lymp- 
tom  of  fevers,  and  other  acute  difeafes.  There  feems 
to  be  a hereditary  difpofition  in  iome  perfons  to  this 
difeafe.  I have  often  feen  all  the  children  of  a family 
fubjed  to  worms  of  a particular  kind.  They  feem 
likewife  frequently  to  be  owing  to  the  nurfe.  Chil- 
dren of  the  fame  family,  nurfed  by  one  veoman,  have 
often  worms,  when  thofe  nurfed  by  another  have 
none.  « 

Children  are  more  liable  to  this  difeafe  than  adults, 

I * 

though  infants  on  the  bread:  are  feldom  troubled 
with  it.  To  this  however,  there  are  feveral  excej')-' 
tions.  I have  feen  a child  who  paffed  worms  before 
it  was  three  months  old.  They  were  indeed  of  a 
very  particular  kind,  being  real  caterpillars.  Some 
of  them  were  above  an  inch  long  ; they  had  red 
heads,  and  were  fo  brilk  as  to  jump  about  ; they 
lived  feveral  days  after  the  child  had  paffed  them. — 
Another  child  fuckled  by  the  fame  woman  paffed  the 
fame  kind  of  worms  when  ujion  the  bread,  and  both  ! 
children  differed  extremely  before  rhe  worms  came  ! 
away. 

SYMPTOMS. — The  common  fymptoms  of  worms 
^re,  palenefs  of  the  countenance,  and  at  other  times. 
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an  unlyerfal  flufhing  of  the  face ; itching  of  the 
nofe ; this,  however,  is  doubtful,  as  children  pick 
their  nofes  in  all  difeafes  ; ftarting  and  grinding  of 
teeth  in  deep  ; fwelling  of  the  upper  lip  ; the  appe- 
tite fometimes  bad,  at  other  times  quite  voracious ; 
looferiefs  ; a four  or  ftinking  breath  ; a hard  fwelled 
belly  ; great  thirft  j the  urine  frothy,  and  fometimes  of 
a whitifli  colour  ; griping,  or  colic  pains  ; an  involun- 
tary difcharge  of  saliva^  efpeclally  when  aileep  ; fre- 
quent pains  of  the  fide,  with  a dry  cough,  and  un- 
equal pulfe  ; palpitations  'of  the  heart  ; fwoonings  ; 
drovvfinefs  ; cold  fweats ; palfy  ; epileptic  fits,  with 
many  other  unaccountable  nervous  fymptoms,  which 
were  formerly  attributed  to  witchcraft,  or  the  influence 
of  evil  fpirits.  S nail  bodies  in  the  excrements,  refe  n- 
bling  melon  or  cucumber  feeds,  are  fymptoius  of  the 
tape  worm. 

I lately  faw  fome  very  furprifing  effefls  of  worms 
in  a girl  about  five  years  of  age,  who  tiled  to  lie  for 
whole  hours  as  if  dead.  She  at  lah  expired,  and  upon 
opening  her  body,  a 1411  n her  of  the  teres^  or  long 
round  worms,  were  found  in  her  guts,  wiiich  were 
confiderably  inflamed  ; and  what  an.tomiits  call  an  in- 
tussusception or  involving  of  one  part  of  tlie  gut  wi  bin 
another,  had  taken  place  in  no  lefs  than  four  different 
parts  of  the  inteffirial  canal. 

MEDICINES. — Though  numberlefs  medi  fines  are 
extolled  for  killing  and  expelling  worms,*  yet  no  dif- 
eafe  more  frequently  baffles  the  phylician’s  fkill.  In 
general,  the  moft  proper  medicines  for  thier  expullion 
are  rtrong  purgatives ; and  to  prevent  their  breeding, 
flomachic  bitters,  and  now  and  then  a glals  of  good 
wine. 


♦ A medical  writer  of  the  prcfent  age  ha«  enumerated  upwards  of  fifty  Biitilh 
P anti,  m famoui  for  killiog  and  expelling  worms  out  of  the  body. 
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The  bcfl:  purge  for  an  adult  is  jalap  and  calomile- 
Five  and  tw'enty  or  thirty  grains  of  the  former,  wdth 
fix  or  feven  of  the  latter,  mixed  in  fyrup  may  be 
taken  early  in  the  morning  for  a dofe.  It  wdll  be  pro- 
per that  the  i atient  keep  in  the  houfe  all  day,  and 
drink  nothing  cold.  The  dofe  may  be  repeated  once 
or  t\A'ice  a week,Tor  a fortnight  or  three  weeks.  On 
the  intermediate  days  the  patient  may  take  a drachm 
of  the  powder  of  tin,  tvvice  or  thrice  a-day,  mixed  with 
fj.rup,  honey,  or  treacle. 

Thofe  who  do  not  chufe  to  take  calomel  may 
make  ufe  of  the  bitter  purgatives  ; as  aloes,  hiera  picra, 
timfiure  of  fenna  and  rhubarb,  &c. 

Oily  medicines  are  found  beneficial  for  expelling 
vorms.  An  ounce  of  fallad  oil,  and  a table-fpoonful 
of  common  fait,  may  be  taken  in  a glafs  of  red  port 
wire  thrice  a-day,  or  cftener  if  the  ffomach  will  bear 
it.  But  the  more  common  form  of  ufing  oil  is  in 
clyhers.  Oily  clyflers,  Cweetened  with  fugar  or  honey 
are  very  efficacious  in  bringing  away  the  fhort  round 
worms  called  ascarides^  and  Ifkewife  teres. 

The  Karrowgate  water  is  an  excellent  medicine  for 
expelling  worms,  efpecially  the  ascorides.  As  this 
water  evidently  abounds  with  fulphur,  we  may  hence 
infer,  that  fulphur  alone  mufl  be  a good  medicine  in 
this  cafe ; which  is  found  to  be  a fadl.  Many  pradi- 
l:c  ers  give  hour  of  fulphur  in  very  large  dofes,  and 
with  great  fuccefs.  It  fhould  be  made  into-«n  eleduary 
with  honey  or  treacle,  and  taken  in  fuch  quantity  as  to 
purge  the  patient. 

Where  Harrowgate  w’ater  cannot  be  obtained,  fea- 
W’aier  m^y  be  uf  cl,  v\hich  is  far  from  being  a contemp- 
tible medicine  in  this  cafe.  If  fea-vvater  cannot  be 
had,  common  fait  diflblved  in  water  may  be  drank. — 

1 have  often  feen  this  ufed  by  country  nurfes  with 
very  good  dfed. 
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But  worms,  though  expelled,  will  breed  again,  if 
the  ftomach  remains  weak  and  relaxed  ; to  prevent 
which,  we  would  recommend  the  Peruvian  bark. — 
Half  a drachm  of  bark  in  powder  may  be  taken  in  a 
glafs  of  red  port  wine,  three  or  four  times  a-day,  after 
the  above  medicines  have  been  ufed.  Lime-water  is 
likewife  very  good  for  this  purpofe,  or  a table-fpoonful 
of  the  chalybeate  wine  taken  twice  or  thrice  a-day. — ■ 
InFufions  or  decoilions  of  bitter  herbs  may  likevvlfe 
be  drank  ; as  the  infulion  of  tanfy,  water-trefoil, 
camomile- flowers,  tops  of  wormwood,  the  leflfer 
centaury,  &c. 

The  above  directions  are  calculated  for  adults  ; but 
for  children  the  medicine  mud:  be  more  agreable,  and 
given  in  fmalkr  dofes. 

For  a child  of  four  or  five  years  old,  ten  grains  of 
rhubarb,  five  of  jalap,  and  two  of  calomel,  may  be 
mixed  in  a fpoonful  of  fyrup  or  honey,  and  given  in 
the  morning.  The  child  (hould  keep  the  houfe  all 
day,  and  take  nothing  cold.  This  dofe  may  be  re- 
peated twice  a-week  fc^'three  or  four  weeks.  On 
the  intermediate  days  the  child  may  take  a fcruple  of 
powdered  tin,  and  ten  grains  of  aethiops  mineral  in  a 
fpoonful  of  treacle  twice  a day.  Thefe  dofes  mnfl:  be 
increafed  or  diininiflied  according  to  the  age  of  the 
patient. 

BiflTet  fivs,  the  great  hiflard  black  hellebore,  or 
bear  s is  a rnoft  po  werful  vermifuge  for  the  loitg 
round  w )rms.  He  orders  the  decoClion  of  about  a 
drachm  of  the  green  leaves,  or  about  15  grams  of  the 
dried  leaves  in  pow  ler,  fjr  a Jafe  to  a chiLl  betwixt 
four  and  feveu  years  of  age.  Fnis  dole  is  to  be 
repeated  two  or  three  times.  He  ad  Is,  that  the  green 
leaves  made  into  fyrup  with  coarfe  fug  ir,  is  al  no  t 
the  only  medicine  lie  has  ufed  for  r via  1 warms  f >r 
tluee  years  paft.  Before  preuiug  oat  the  juice,  he 
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molftens  the  bmifcd  leaves  w'ith  vinegar,  which  cor- 
reQs  the  medicine.  The  dofe  is  a tea-fpoonful  at  bed- 
time, and  one  or  two  next  morning. 

I have  frequently  known  thofe  big  bellies  which  in 
children  are  commonly  reckoned  a lign  of  worms, 
quite  removed  by  giving  them  white  foap  in  their 
pottage,  or  other  food.  Tanfy,  garlic,  and  rue,  are  all 
good  again  ft  worms,  and  may  be  ufed  various  ways. 
We  might  here  mention  many  other  plants,  both  for 
external  and  internal  ufe,  but  think  the  powder  of  tin 
with  sethiops  mineral,  and  the  purges  of  rhubarb  and 
calomel,  ar^  more  to  be  depended  on.* 

Parents  who  would  preferve  their  children  from 
W’orms  ought  to  allow  them  plenty  of  exercife  in  the 
open  air  ; to  take  care  that  their  food  be  wholefome 
and  fufiiciently  folid  ; and  as  far  as  poflible  to  prevent 
their  eating  raw  herbs,  roots,  or  green  tralhy  fruits. — 
It  will  not  oe  amifs  to  allow  a child  who  is  fubject  to 
worms,  a glafs  ot  red  wine  after  meals  ; as  ever}^ 
thing  that  braces  and  ftren^ens  the  ftomach  is  good 
both  for  preventing  and  exjMling  thefe  veimin.'f 

• Ball’s  purging  vermifuge  powder  is  a very  powerful  medicine.  Tt  is  made 
of  equal  parts  of  rhubarb,  fcammony,  and  calomel,  with  as  much  double  rtfined 
fugar  as  is  equal  to  the  weight  of  all  the  other  ingredients.  1 hefy  muft  be  well 
mixed  together,  and  reduced  to  a fine  powder.  The  doles  for  a child  is  from  ic» 
grains  to  20,  once  or  twice  a-week.  An  adult  may  take  a drachm  for  a dofe. 

f We  think  it  necelTary  here  to  warn  people  of  their  danger  who  buv  cakes, 
powders,  and  other  worm-medicines,  at  random  from  quacks,  and  give  them  to 
their  children  without  proper  care.  The  principal  ingredient  in  matt  of  thefe 
medicines  is  mercury,  which  is  never  to  be  trifled  with.  I lately  taw  a (hocking 
initaiice  of  the  danger  of  this  conduiS.  A girl  who  had  taken  a dofe  of  worm- 
powder,  bought  of  a travelling  quack,  went  out,  and  perhaps  was  fo  imprudent 
as  to  drink  cold  water  during  its  operation.  She  immediately  fwelled,  and  died 
that  very  day,  with  all  the  fymptoms  of  having  been  poifoned. 
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CHAP.  XLIII. 
OF  THE  JAUNDICE. 


This  * dlfeafe  is  firfl;  obfervable  in  the  white  of 
the  eye,  which  appears  yellow.  Afterwards 
the  whole  fkin  puts  on  a yellow  appearance.  The 
urine,  too,  is  of  a faffron  hue,  and  dyes  a white  cloth 
of  the  fame  colour.  There  is  another  fpecies  of  this 
difeafe  called  the  Black  Jaundice. 

CAUSES. — The  immediate  caufe  of  the  jaundice 
is  an  obftrudion  of  the  bile.  The  remote  or  occa- 
fional  caufes  are,  the  bites  of  poifonous  animals,  as 
the  viper,  mad  dog,  &c.  the  bilious  or  hyfteric  colic ; 
violent  paffions,  as  grief,  anger,  &c.  Strong  purges 
01  vomits  will  like  wife  occafion  the  jaundice.  Some- 
times it  proceeds  from  obftinate  agues,  or  from  that 
difeafe  being  prematurel^|^pped  by  aftringent  medi- 
cines. In  infants  it  is  oft^occafioned  by  the  meconium 
not  being  fufficiently  purged  off.  Pregnant  women 
are  very  fubjed;  to  it.  It  is  likewife  a fymptom  in 
feveral  kinds  of  fevers.  Catching  cold,  or  the  flop- 
page  of  cuflomary  evacuations,  as  the  menses^  the 
bleeding  piles,  iffues,  &c.  will  occafion  the  jaundice. 

SYMPTOMS. — The  patient  at  firfl  complains  of 
exceffive  wearinefs,  and  has  great  averfion  to  every 
kind  of  motion.  His  fkin  is  dry,  and  he  generally 
feels  a kind  of  itching  or  pricking  pain  over  the  whole 
body.  The  flools  are  of  a whitilh  or  clay  colour,  and 

« 

• The  charadlerlftic  fymptoms  of  jaundice  or  idlerus,  are,  yellownefn  of  the  fkin 
and  eyei ; faces  whitifh,  the  urine  obfcurely  red,  tinjjeing  thing*  dipped  into  it  of 
a yellowifh  colour. 
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the  urine,  a<?  was  obferved  above,  is  yellow.  TTie; 
breathing;  is  difficult,  and  the  patient  complains  of  am 
unufaal  load  or  oppreffion  on  his  breaffi  There  is  a^ 
hear  in  the  noftrils,  a bitter  tafte  in  the  mouth,  loathing  ! 
of  food,  ficknefs  at  the  flomach,  vomiting,  flatulency, 
and  frequently  all  objeds  appear  to  the  eye  of  a yel- 
low colour. 

If  the  patient  be  young,  and  the  difeafe  complicated 
with  no  other  malady,  it  is  feldom  dangerous ; but  in 
old  people,  where  it  continues  long,  returns  frequently,  i 
or  is  complicated  w-ith  the  dropfy  or  hypochondriac 
fymptoms,  it  generally  proves  fatal.  The  black  jaun- 
dice is  more  dangerous  than  the  yellow. 

REGIMEN. — The  diet  fhould  be  cool,  light,  and 
diluting,  confifting  chiefly  of  ripe  fruits  and  mild  vege- 
tables ; as  apples  boiled  or  roafted,  fie  wed  prunes,  pre- 
ferved  plumbs,  boiled  fpinage,  &c.  Veal  or  chicken 
broth,  with  light  bread  are  likewife  very  proper.  The 
drink  fhould  be  butter-milk,  whey  fweetened  with 
honey,  or  decotflions  of  cool  opening  vegetables ; as 
marfh-mallow  roots,  witf^|j|quorlce,  &c. 

' The  patient  ffiould  take  as  much  exercife  as  he  can 
bear,  either  on  horfeback  or  in  a machine  ; walking, 
running,  and  even  jumping,  are  likew  ife  proper,  pro- 
vided he  can  bear  them  without  pain,  and  there  be 
no  fymptoms  of  inflammation.  Patients  have  been 
often  cured  of  this  difeafe  by  a long  journey,  after  me- 
dicines had  proved  ineffedlual. 

Amufements  are  likewife  of  great  ufe  in  the  jaun- 
dice. 1 he  difeafe  is  often  occafioned  by  a fedentary 
life,  joined  to  a dull  melancholy  difpofition.  W hat- 
ever,  therefore  tends  to  promote  the  circulation,  and  to 
cheer  the  fpirits,  mull  have  a good  effedl  ; as  dancing,  ' 
laughing,  linging,  &c. 

MEDI  INE. — If  the  patient  be  young,  of  a full  : 
fanguiiae  habit,  and  complains  of  pain  in  the  right  fide,  j 
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about  the  region  of  the  liver,  bleeding  will  be  neceffary. 
After  this  a vomit  muft  be  adminiftered,  and  if  the  dil- 
eale  prov'es  obflinate,  it  may  be  repeated  once  or  twice. 
No  medicines  are  rnore  beneficial  in  the  jaundice  than 
vomits,  efpecially  v/here  it  is  not  attended  with  inflam- 
mation, Half  a drachm  of  ipecacuanha  in  powder  will 
be  a fufficient  dofe  for  an  adult.  It  may  be  wrought 
off  with  weak  camomile- tea,  or  lukewarm  water. 

The  belly  muff  likwife  be  kept  open  by  mild  pur- 
gatives. Caftile  foap,  if  taken  in  fufficient  quantities, 
anfwers  this  purpofe  very  well.  It  may  be  taken  from 
half  an  ounce  to  an  ounce  daily,  for  a confiderable  time. 
As  few  people  have  refoiution  to  fwallow  fuch  large 
quantities  of  loap,  I generally  give  pills  made  of  loap, 
aloes,  and  rhubarb,  which  anfwer  the  fame  intention, 
in  a fmaller  dofe.  They  may  be  prepared  and  taken 
as  under,* 

Fomenting  the  parts  about  the  region  of  the  fto- 
mach  and  liver,  and  rubbing  them  with  a warm 
hand  or  flefli  brulh,  arejikewlfe  beneficial ; but  it  is 
111  11  more  fo  for  the  patient  to  fit  in  a veflTel  of  warm 
w’ater  up  to  the  breaff.  He  ought  to  do  this  frequent- 
ly, and  Ihouid  continue  in  it  as  long  as  his  ftrength 
will  permit. 

Many  dirty  things  are  recommended  for  the  cure  of 
the  jaundice  ; as  lice,  jnillipedes,  &c.  But  thefe  do 
more  harm  than  good,  as  peoplcrtruff  to  them,  and 
negle£l  rnore  valuable  medicines  ; befides,  they  are 
feldom  taken  in  fufficient  quantity  to  produce  any  ef- 
fects. People  always  experff;  that  luch  things  fhould 
aCl  as  charms,  and  confequently  feldom  peifift  in  the 

• Take  focntrine  aloct  and  Turkey  rhubarb  in  powder,  of  each  two  drachms, 
Caftile  foap  an  ounce.  Beat  them  all  together,  with  a little  fyrnp,  into  a proper 
conflftence  for  pills  Let  them  be  formed  into  pills  of  an  ordinary  fize,  and  five  or 
fix  of  them  taken  twice  or  thrice  a-day.  They  muft  be  continued  for  fonie  tuii^j, 
and  the  quantity  regulated  by  the  patient’s  ftools,  i/l  which  he  ought  at  leaj^ 
have  two  every  day. 
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ufe  of  them.  Vomits,  purges,  fomentations,  and  ex* 
ercife  will  felclom  fail  to  cure  the  jaundice,  w-hen  it  Is  a 
fimple  difeafe  ; and  when  complicated  with  the  dropfy, 
a fchirrous  liver,  or  other  chronic  complaints,  it  is 
hardly  to  be  cured  by  any  means. 

Numberlefs  Britilh  herbs  are  extolled  for  the  cure 
of  this  difeafe.  The  author  of  the  Medicina  Britan- 
ntca  mentions 'near  a hundred,  all  famous  for  curing 
the  jaundice.  The  fa£l  is,  this  difeafe  often  goes  off  of 
its  own  accord  ; in  which  cafe,  the  lad  medicine  is  al- 
ways faid  to  have  performed  the  cure.  I havefome- 
times  feen  confiderable  benefit,  in  a very  obftinate 
jaundice,  from  a decodlion  of  hemp-feed.  Four  ounces 
of  the  feed  may  be  boiled  in  two  Englifh  quarts  of  ale, 
and  fweetened  with  coarfe  fugar.  The  dofe  is  half  an 
Englifh  pint  evefy  morning.  It  may  be  continued  for 
eight  or  nine  days. 

I have  known  Harrowgate  fulphur-water  cure  a jaun- 
dice of  very  long  ftanding.  It  fiiould  be  ufed  for  fome 
time,  and  the  patient  muft  both  drink  and  bathe. 

The  foliible  tartar  is  like*v\dfe  a very  proper  medi- 
cine in  the  jaundice.  A drachm  of  it  may  be  taken 
every  night  and  morning  in  a cap  of  tea  or  water- 
gruel.  If  it  does  nor  open  the  belly,  the  dole  may  be 
increafed. 

Perfons  fubjed  to  the  jaundice  ought  to  take  as 
much  exercife  as  poflible,  and  to  avoid  all  heating  and 
aftringent  aliments. 
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CFIAP.  XLIV. 

I 

OF  THE  DROPSr. 

flJllTE  clropfy  is  a preternatural  fwelllng  of  the  whole 
body,  or  Tome  part  of  it,  occafioned  by  a col- 
ledion  of  watery  humour.  It  is  diftinguilhed  by  differ- 
ent names,  according  to  the  part  affected,  as  the  ana- 
sarca^ * or  a collection  of  water  under  the  fldn  ; the 
ascites^  or  a collection  of  water  in  the  belly  ; the  hydrops 
peBoris^  or  dropfy  of  the  bread:  ; the  hydrocephalus^ 
or  dropfy  of  the  brain,  &c. 

CAUSES. — A very  common  caufe  of  the  dropfy 
is  a hereditary  difpofition.  It  may  likewife  proceed 
from  drinking  ardent  fpirits,  or  other  flrong  liquors. 
It  is  true  almoft  to  a proverb,  that  great  drinkers  die 
of  a dropfy.  The  want  of  exercife  is  alio  a very  com- 
mon caufe  of  the  dropfy.  Hence  it  is  justly  reckoned 
among  the  caules  of  the  fedentary.  It  often  pro- 
ceeds from  exceffive  evacuations,  as  frequent  and 
copious  bleedings,  flrong  purges  often  repeated,  fre- 
quent falivation'-',  &c.  The  hidden  ftoppage  of  cuf- 
tomary  or  neceffary  evacuations,  as  the  menses^  the 
haemorrhoids,  fluxes  of  the  belly,  &c.  may  likewife 
caufe  a dropfy.  i 

I have  often  known  the  dropfy  occafioned  by  drink- 
ing large  quantities  of  cold,  weak,  watery  liquor,  when 

• The  charaderiftic  Tymptom*  of  atufarci  are.  Toft  uneUdic  fwelling  of  the 
whole  or  part  of  the  body.  Afcitei  N dlltihguiOie  1 by,  “ iotumefcence  of  the  abdo- 
men ; tenfe  ; hardly  eUftic  ; but  fljAuating.'”  Hydrothorax,  or  hydropn  pedloris, 
it  known  by  difficulty  of  breathing  ; palenefa  of  the  face,  bede:natoue  fwellings  of 
the  lower  eitremitiej,  fcarcity  of  urine;  difficult  ly'Hg  in  a decumbent  podure  ; 
ludden  and  fpentaneous  darting  out  of  deep,  with  palpitation  of  the  heart  ; water 
in  the  ched  fludfuating. 
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the  body  was  heated  by  violent  exercife.  A low, 
dairp  or  inarfh)  Ttuatic  n,  is  likewiie  a frequent  caufe 
of  it.  Hence  it  is  a connnrion  difeafe  in  moiff,  flat, 
fenny  countries.  It  rr^ay  alfo  be  brr  ught  on  by  a long 
tife  of  poor  watery  diet,  or  of  a vilcid  aliment  that 
is  hard  of  digeflion.  It  is  often  the  effedt  of  other 
difeales,  as  the  jaundice,  a fchirrous  of  the  liver,  a 
violent  fever  of  long  continuance,  a diarrhoea,  a dyfen- 
tery,  an  cn  pyema,  or  a ccnfun>ption  of  the  lungs. — 
In  fl'iOrt,  whatever  (bflrudls  the  circulation  of  the 
blood,  or  prevents  it  being  duly  prepared,  may  occa- 
fion  a dropfy. 

SYlVoFl  GIViS. — This  difeafe  generally  begins  with 
a fw  elling  of  the  feet  and  ancles  tow  ards  night,  which, 
for  feme  time  difappears  in  the  morning.  In  the 
evening  the  parts,  if  prefled  with  the  finger,  will 
pit.  1 he  Iwelling  gradually  alcends  towards  the 
belly,  vxhich  at  length  grows  big.  When  it  is  ftruck 
w ith  the  hand,  a flufluation  may  be  felt,  and  fome- 
tinies  heard.  Alter  w'aids‘  tli£  breathing  becomes  diffi- 
cult, the  urine  is  in  fmall  quantity,  and  the  thirft 
' great ; the  belly  is  bound,  and  the  perfpiration  is  great- 
ly oLftrudfed.  To  thefe  fucceed  torpor,  heavinefs,  a 
flow?  wafting  fever,  and  a troublefome  cough.  This 
laft  is  generally  a fatal  fyn  ptom,  as  it  fhews  that  the 
lungs  are  afieded. 

When  the  difeafe  comes  fuddenly  on,  and  the  pa- 
tient is  young  and  ftrong,  there  is  reafon  to  hope 
lor  a cure,  efpecially  if  medicine  be  given  early. — 
But  if  the  j atient  be  old,  has  led  an  irregular  or  a fe- 
dentary  life,  or  if  there  be  reafon  to  ftifpedl  that  the 
liver,  lungs,  or  any  of  the  vifeera  are  unfound,  there 
is  great  ground  to  Itar  that  the  conlequences  w ill  prove 
fatal. 

REGIMEN. — The  patient  muft  abftain,  as  much 
as  poffible,  from  all  drink,  efpecially  weak  and  watery 
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liquors,  and  mufl:  quench  his  thlrft  with  muftard- 
whey,  or  acids,  as  juice  of  lemons,  oranges,  forrel, 
or  fuch  like.  His  aliment  ought  to  be  dry,  of  a heat- 
ing and  diuretic  quality,  as  toafted  bread,  the  flefh  of 
birds,  or  other  wild  animals,  roaffed ; pungent  and 
aromatic  vegetables,  as  garlic,  muftird,  onions,  cref- 
fes,  horfe-radifh,  rocambole,  fhalot,  &c.  He  may 
alfo  eat  fea-bifcuit  dipped  in  wine  or  a little  brandy. — 
This  is  not  only  nourifhing,  but  tends  to  quench 
thirft.  Some  have  been  actually  cured  of  a dropfy 
by  a total  abflinence  froTi  all  liquids,  and  living  en- 
tirely upon  fuch  things  as  are  mentioned  above.  If 
the  patient  muft  have  drink,  the  Spaw-water,  or  Rhe- 

nifh  wine,  with  diuretic  medicines  infufed  in  it,  are  the 
beft. 

Exercife  is  of  the  greateft  importance  in  a dropfy. 
f the  patient  be  able  to  walk,  dance,  or  run  about,  he 
ought  to  continue  thefe  exercifes  as  long  as  he  can. — 
Rhe  be  not  able  to  walk  or  run,  he  muff  ride  on  horfe- 
back,  or  in  a carriage,  and  the  more  violent  the  mo- 
tion fo  much  the  better,^rovided  he  can  bear  it.  His 
bed  ought  to  be  hard,  and  the  air  of  his  apartments 
warm  and  dry.  If  he  lives  in  a damp  country,  he 
ought  to  be  removed  into  a dry  one,  and  if  poffible, 
into  a warmer  climate.  In  a word,  every  method 
mult  be  taken  to  promote  the  perfpiration  and  to  brace 
the  iohds.  For  this  purpofe,  it  will  likewife  be  proper 
to^  rub  the  patient’s  body,  two  or  three  times  a-day, 
with  a hard  cloth  or  the  fleOi-brula,  and  he  ought 
conftantly  to  wear  flannel  next  his  Ikin. 

medicine.— If  the  patient  be  young,  his  confti- 
tution  good  and  the  difeafe  has  come  on  fuddenly,  it 
may  generally  be  removed  by  (frong  vo  nits,brifk  pur- 
ges,  and  fuch  medicines  as  promote  a difcharge  of  fweat 
an  urine.  For  an  adult  half  a drachm  of  ipecacuanha 
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' in  powder,  and  half  an  ounce  of  oxymel  of  fquills, 
will  be  a proper  vomit.  This  may  be  repeated  three 
or  four  times,  if  necefl'ary,  three  or  four  days  inter- 
vening betwixt  each  dofe.  The  patient  muft  not  drink 
much  after  the  vomit,  otherwife  he  deftroys  its  effect. 
A cup  or  two  of  camomile  tea  will  be  fufficient  to 
w^ork  it  off. 

Betwixt  each  vomit,  on  one  of  the  intermediate  days, 
the  patient  may  take  the  following  purge  : Jalap  in 

powder  half  a drachm,  cream  of  tartar  two  drachms, 
calomel  fix  grains.  Thefe  may  be  made  into  a bolus 
with  a little  fyrup  of  pale  roles,  and  taken  early  in  the 
morning.  The  lefs  the  patient  drinks  after  it  the  better. 
If  he  be  much  griped,  he  may  take  now  and  then  a 
cup  of  chicken-broth. 

The  patient  may  likewife  take  every  night  at  bed- 
time the  follov<ring  bolus  : To  four  or  five  grains  of 

camphor  add  one  grain  of  opium,  and  as  much  fyrup 
of  orange-peel  as  is  fufficient  to  make  them  into  a bi.>- 
lus.  This  will  generally  promote  a gentle  fweat,  which 
fliould  be  encouraged,  by  drinking  now  and  then  a 
fmall  cup  of  wine- whey,  with  a tea-lpoonful  of  the 
fpirits  of  hartffiorn  in  it.  A tea-cupful  of  the  following 
diuretic  infufion  may  likewife  be  taken  every  tour  or 
five  hours  through  the  day."*^ 

As  this  difeafe  is  very  apt  to  return,  after  the  wa- 
ter has  been  drained  off  to  prevent  its  colleding  again, 
the  patient  muft  continue  to  take  exercife,  to  ufe  a 
dry  diet,  and  fuch  medicines  as  ftrengthen  and  brace 
the  folids,  as  wine  wdth  fteel  or  bark  intuled  in  it  ; 
warm  and  aromatic  bitters  infufed  in  wine  or  brandy 


* Take  juniper-  berries,  muPard-fcrd,  and  horfe-radifb,  of  e^h  half  an 
.(hes  of  broom  half  a pound;  infufe  them  in  a quart  of  Rheniih 
ale  for  a few  daV.,  and  afterwards  (train  off  the  .iquor  Such  as  cannot  tak  th.. 
infufion,  miy  ufo  the  decotflicn  of  fcneka  root,  wh.ch  i»  both  dmret 
fudorific. 
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are  liTcewife  proper,  as  the  Virginian  fnaTce-root,  ca~ 
fiella  alba^  orange-peel,  &c.  The  patient  mu  ft  avoid 
all  great  evacuations,  and  ought,  if  he  can,  to  make 
choice  of  a warm  fituation. 

The  above  courfe  will  often  cure  an  incidental  drop- 
fy,  if  the  conftitution  be  good  ; but  when  the  dileafe 
proceeds  from  a bad  habit,  or  an  unfound  ftate  of  the 
vifcera,  ftrong  purges  and  vomits  are  not  to  be  ventur- 
ed upon.  In  this  cafe,  the  fafer  courfe  is  to  pal- 
liate the  lymptoms  by  the  ufe  of  fuch  medicines  as  pro- 
mote the  fecretions,  and  to  fupportthe  patient’s  ftrength 
by  warm  and  nourifhing  cordials. 

The  fecretion  of  urine  may  be  greatly  promoted  by 
nitre.  Brookes  lays,  he  knew  a young  woman  who 
was  cured  of  a dropfy,  by  taking  a drachm  of  nitre 
every  morning  in  a draught  of  ale,  after  (he  had  been 
given  over  as  incurable.  The  powder  of  fquills  is  like- 
wife  a good  diuretic.  Six  or  eight  grains  of  it,  with 
a fcruple  of  nitre,  may  be  given  twice  a-day  in  a glals 
of  ftrong  cinnamon  water.  Ball  fays,  a large  fpoon- 
ful  of  ujibruifed  mu  Hard  feed  taken  every  night  and 
morning,  and  drinking  half  an  Englilh  pint  of  the  de- 
codtion  of  the  tops  of  green  broom  after  it,  has  per- 
formed a cure,  after  other  powerful  medicines  had 
proved  ineffedluaL 

I have  feen  extraordinary  effeds  from  cream  of  tar- 
tar in  this  difeafe.  It  promotes  the  difcharge  by  ftool 
and  urine,  and  will  often  perform  a cure  when  duly 
perfifted  in.  The  patient  may  begin  by  taking  an  ounce 
-every  fecond  or  third  day,  and  may  increafe  the  quan- 
tity to  two  or  even  to  three  ounces.,  if  the  ftomach  will 
bear  it.  This  quantity  is  not,  however,  to  be  takem 
at  once,  but  divided  into  three  or  four  doles. 
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To  promote  perfpiratlon,  the  patient  may  ufe  the  de- 
codlion  of  feneka-root,  as  direded  above ; or  he  may 
take  two  Ipoonfuls  of  Mindererus’s  fpirit  in  a cup  of 
wine  whey  two  or  three  times  a day.  The  diuretic  in- 
tufion  of  the  London  Hofpitals  is  likewife  a very  pro- 
per medicine  in  this  difeafe.’*^  When  other  means 
fail,  recourfe  muft  be  had  to  tapping  and  fcarifications, 
Thefe  often  give^eafe,  though  they  feldom  produce  a 
radical  cure. 

chap.  xlv. 
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flinHERE  i'  is  no  difeafe  which  (hews  the  imper- 
fedlion  of  medicine,  or  fets  the  advantage  of 


• Take  of  zedoarf  root  two  drachms;  dried  rquilli,  rhobarb,  and  juniper-berries 
bruiied,  of  each  a drachm  ; cinnamon  in  powder,  three  drachms ; lalt  of  wormwood 
a drachm  and  a half:  Iniufe  in  an  Enghfli  pint  and  a half  of  old  hock  wine,  and 
when  fit  for  ule,  filter  the  liquor.  A win*  glaf»  of  it  may  be  taken  three  or  four 
lirpes  a-day.  , 

f The  gout,  or  podagra,  is  ditlinguilhed  by  the  difeafe  being  hereditary,  arifing 
without  any  apparent  external  caul*,  but  preceded,  for  the  moft  part,  by  an  un* 
‘ulual  afTedtion  of  the  ftomach  ; pyrexia  ; pain  at  a joint,  generally  of  the  gr*at  toe  ; 
certainty  of  infefl.ing  the  articulations  ol  the  feet  and  hands ; returning  at  interrals, 
and  often  alternating,  with  afle&ions  of  the  ftomach,  or  other  internal  parts. 
There  are  four  varietiss  of  this  difeafe  enumerated,  l//.  P^agra  regularis,  or 
the  regular  gout,  with  pretty  violent  inflammation  of  the  joints,  enduring  for 
fcveral  days,  and  receding  gradually,  witn  fwclling,  itching,  and  difquamation  of 

the  part  affedled.  _ _ n u l ■ 

id.  Podagra  atonica,  or  the  atonic  gout,  debility  of  the  ftomach,  or  other  in- 
ternal part,  and  either  without  the  expeiSed  or  ufual  inflammation  of  the  joints,  or 
with  flight  rnd  fugacious  pain  in  them  ; with  indigeftion,  or  other  fymptoms  ol 
debility,  often  quickly  alternating.  r u • ■ 

podagra  rettograda,  or  retrocedent  gout,  with  inflammation  of  the  joints 
fuddoiily  difappearing,  followed  immediately  by  debility  of  the  ftomach,  or  lome 

other  internal  part.  . , . • . ....1 

4*4,  Podagra  aberrans,  or  the  irregular  gout,  with  inflammyion  of  lome  interwi 
part,  preceded,  or  not  preceded,  ^ inflammation  of  the  joints,  which  quickly 
difappsars. 
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temperance  and  exercife  in  a ftronger  light  than  this. 
Few  who  pay  a proper  regard  to  thefe  are  troubled 
with  the  gout.  This  points  out  the  true  fource  from 
whence  that  malady  originally  fpriing,  viz  excess  and 
ialeness.  It  likewife  fhews  us  that  the  only  lafe  and 
efficacious  method  of  cure,  or  rather  of  prevention, 
muft  depend,  not  upon  medicine,  but  on  temperance 
and  activity. 

Though  idlenefs  and  intemperance  are  the  princpal 
caufes  ot  the  gout,  yet  many  other  things  may  contri- 
bute to  bring  on  the  diforder  in  thofe  who  are  not, 
anti  to  induce  a paroxyfin  in  thofe  who  are  fubje£l 
to  it,  as  intenfe  ftudy  ; too  free  an  ufe  of  acid  liquors  ; 
night-watching  ; grief  or  uneafinefs  of  mind  ; an  ob- 
ftrudion  or  defed  of  any  of  the  cuftomary  difeharges, 
as  the  menfes,  fweating  of  the  feet,  pe^fpiration,  &c. 

SYMPTOMS. — A fit  of  the  gout  is  generally  pre- 
ceded by  indigeftion,  drowfinei's,  wind,  a flight  head- 
ach,  ficknefs,  and  fometimes  vomiting.  The  patient 
complains  of  wearinefs  and  dejection  of  fpirits,  and 
has  often  a pain  in  the  limbs,  with  a fenfation  as  if 
wind  or  cold  water  were  paffing  down  the  thigh.  The 
appetite  is  often  remarkably  keen  a day  or  two  before 
the  fit,  and  there  is  a flight  pain  in  paffing  urine,  and 
fometimes  an  involuntary  fhedding  of  tears.  Some- 
times thefe  fymptoms  are  much  more  violent,  efpe- 
cially  upon  the  near  approach  of  the  fit ; and  fome  ob- 
ferve,  that  as  the  fever  which  uffiers  in  the  gout  is,  fo 
will  the  fit  be ; if  the  fever  be  ffiort  and  fharp,  the  fit 
vy  ill  be  fo  likewife  ; if  it  be  feeble,  long,  and  lingering, 
the  fit  will  be  fuch  alfo.  But  this  obfervation  can 
only  hold  with  refpedl  to  very  regular  fits  of  the 
gout. 

The  regular  gout  generally  makes  Its  attack  in  the 
fpring,  or  beginning  of  winter,  in  the  following  man- 
ner : About  two  or  three  in  the  morning,  the  patient 
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is  feiiied’  with  a pain  in  his  great  toe,  (bmetimes  in  the 
heel,  and  at  other  tines  in  the  ancle  or  calf  of  the  leg. 
This  pain  is  'accompamed  with  a fenfation  a&  if  cold 
water  were  poured  upon  the  part,  which  is  fucceeded 
by  a {hivering,  with  fome  degree  of  fever.  After- 
wards the  pain  increafes,  and  fixing  among-  the  fmall 
bones  of  the  foot,  the  patient  feels  all  the  different 
kinds  of  torture,  as  if  the  part  were  ftretched,  burnt, 
fqueezed,  gnawed,  or  torn  in  pieces,  &c.  The  part 
at  length  becomes  fo  exquifitely  fenfible,  that  the  pa- 
tient cannot  bear  to  have  it  touched,  or  even  to  fuffer 
any  perfon  to  walk  acrofs  the  room. 

The  patient  is  generally  in  exquifite  torture  for 
twenty-four  hours,  from  the  titne  of  the  coming  on  of 
the  fit : He  then  becomes  eafier,  the  part  begins  to 

fwell,  appears  red,  and  is  covered  with  a little  moifture. 
Towards  morning  he  drops  afleep,  and  generally  falls 
into  a gentle  breathing  fweat.  This  terminates  the  firff 
paroxyfm,  a number  of  which  conftitutes  a fit  of  the 
gout  ; which  is  longer  or  fhorter  according  to  the  pa- 
tient’s age,  ffrength,  the  feafon  of  the  year,  andthedif- 
pofirion  of  the  body  to  this  difeafe. 

The  patient  is  always  worfe  towards  night,  and 
eafier  in  the  morning.  The  paroxyfms,  however, 
generally- grow  milder  every  day,  till  at  length  the  dif- 
eafe is  carried  off  by  perfpiration,  urine,  and  the  other 
evacuations.  In  fome  patients  this  happens  in  a few 
days  ; in  others,  it  requires  weeks,  and  in  fome,  months 
to  finifli  the  fit.  Thofe  whom  age  and  frequent  fits 
of  the  gout  have  greatly  debilitated,  feldom  get  free  of 
it  before  the  approach  of  fummer,  and  fometimes  not 
till  it  be  pretty  far  advanced. 

REGIMEN. — As  there  are  no  medicines,  yet 
known,  that  will  cure  the  gout,  we  fliall  confine  our 
obfervations  chiefly  to  regimen,  both  in  and  out  of 
the  fit. 
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In  the  fit,  if  the  pafient  be  young  and  ftrong,  his 
diet  ought  to  be  thin  and  cooling,  and  his  drink  of  a di- 
luting nature  ; but  where  the  conftitution  is  weak,  and 
the  patient  has  been- accuftomed  to  live  high,  this  is 
not  a proper  time  to  retrench.  In  this  cafe  he  muft 
keep  nearly  to  his  ufual  diet,  and  fliould  take  frequent- 
ly a cup  of  ft’^ong  negas,  or  a glafs  of  generous  wine. 
Wine- whey  is  a 'very  proper  drink  in  this  cafe,  as  it 
promotes  the  perfpiration  without  greatly  heating  the 
patient.  It  will  anfwer  this  purpofe  better,  if  a tea- 
ipoonful  of  sal  volatile  oleosum^  or  fpirits  of  hartfhorn, 
be  put  into  a cup  of  it  twice  a-day.  It  will  likewife 
be  proper  to  give  at  bed-time  a table-fpoonful  of  the 
volatile  tindure  of  guaiacum  in  a large  draught  of 
warm  wine  whey.  This  will  greatly  promote  per- 
fpiration  through  the  night. 

As  the  moft  fafe  and  efficacious  method  of  dif* 
charging  the  gouty  matter  is  by  perfpiration,  this 
ought  to  be  kept  up  by  all  means,  efpecially  in  the 
affeded  part.  For  this  purpofe  the  leg  and  foot  fhould 
be  wrapt  in  foft  flannel,  fur,  or  wool.  The  lad  is 
moft  readily  obtained,  and  Teems  to  anfwer  the  purpofe 
better  than  any  thing  elfe.  The  people  of  Lanca- 
fhire  look  upon  wool  as  a kind  of  fpecific  in  the  gout. 
They  wrap  a great  quantity  of  it  about  the  leg  and 
foot  affeded,  and  cover  it  with  a fkin  of  foft  dreflTed 
leather.  This  they  fuflfer  to  continue  for  eight  or  ten 
days,  and  fometiines  for  a fortnight  or  three  weeks,  or 
longer,  if  the  pain  does  not  ceafe.  I never  knew  any 
external  application  anfwer  fo  well  in  the  gout.  I 
have  often  feen  it  applied  when  the  fwelling  and 
inflammation  were  very  great,  with  violent  pain,  and 
have  found  all  thefe  fymptoins  relieved  by  it  in  a few 
days.  The  wool  which  they  ufe  is  generally  greafed, 
and  carded  or  combed.  They  chufe  the  lofteft  which 
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can  be  had,  and  feldom  or  never  remove  it  till  the 
fit  be  entirely  gone  (>ffi 

The  patient  ought  likewife  to  be  kept  quiet  and  eafy 
during  the  fit.  Every  thing  that  affedts  the  mind,  dif- 
turbs  the  paroxyfm,  and  tends  to  throw  the  gout  upon 
the  nobler  parts.  All  external  applications  that  repel 
the  matter  are  to  be  avoided  as  death.  They  do  not 
cure  the  difeafe,  but  remove  it  from  a fafer  to  a more 
dangerous  part  of  the  body,  where  it  often  proves  fatal. 
A fit  of  tne  gout  is  rather  to  be  confidered  as  nature’s 
method  of  curing  a difeafe  than  the  difeafe  itfelf,  and 
all  that  we  can  do,  with  fafety,  is  to  promote  her  in- 
tentions, and  to  aflift  her  in  expelling  the  enemy  in 
her  own  way.  Evacuations  by  bleeding,  ftool,  &c. 
are  likewife  to  be  ufed  with  caution  ; they  do  not 
remove  the  caufe  of  the  difeafe,  and  fometimes  by 
weakening  the  patient,  prolong  the  fit : Bur,  where 
the  conftitution  is  able  to  bear  it,  it  will  be  of  ufe  to 
keep  the  belly  gently  open  by  diet,  or  very  mild  laxa- 
tive medicines. 

Many  things  will,  indeed,  fhorten  a fit  of  the  gout 
and  fome  will  drive  it  off  altogether ; but  nothing  has 
yet  been  found  which  will  do  this  with  fafety  to  the  pa- 
tient. In  pain  we  eagerly  grafp  at  any  thing  that  pro- 
mifes  immediate  eafe,  and  even  hazard  life  itfelf  for  a 
temporary  relief.  This  is  the  true  reafon  why  fo 
many  infallible  remedies  have  been  propofed  for  the 
gout,  and  why  fuch  numbers  have  loft  their  lives 
by  the  ufe  of  them.  It  would  be  as  prudent  to  ftop 
the  Imall-pox  from  rifing,  and  to  drive  them  into  the 
blood,  as  to  attempt  to  repel  the  gouty  matter  after  it 
has  been  throwm  upon  the  extremities.  The  latter 
is  as  much  an  effort  of  nature  to  free  herfelf  from  an 
offending  caufe  as  the  former,  and  ought  equally  t» 
be  promoted. 
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When  the  pain,  however,  is  very  great,  and  the 
patient  is  reftlels,  30  or  40  drops  of  laudanum,  more 
or  lefs,  according  to  the  violence  of  the  fymptoms,  may 
be  taken  at  bed-time.  This  will  eafe  the  pain,  pro- 
cure reft,  promote  perfpiration,  and  forward  the  crifi* 
of  the  difeafe. 

After  the  fit  is  over,  the  patient  ought  to  take  a 
gentle  dofe  or  two  of  the  bitter  tindure  of  rhubub, 
or  fome  other  warm  ftomachic  purge.  He  fhoulJ 
alfo  drink  a weak  infufion  of  ftomachic  blitcrs  in 
fmall  wine  or  ale,  as  gentian,  or  bark  with  cinna- 
mon, Virginian  fnake-root,  and  orange  peel.  The 
diet  at  this  time  ftiould  be  light,  but  nouriftiing,  and 
gentle  exercife  ought  to  be  taken  on  horfeback,  or  in 
a carriage. 

Out  of  the  fit,  it  is  in  the  patient’s  power  to  do  many 
things  towards  preventing  a return  of  the  diford  er,  or 
rendering  the  fit,  if  it  fhould  return,  lefs  fevere.  This 
however,  is  not  to  be  attempted  by  medicine.  I have 
frequently  known  the  gout  kept  off  for  feveral  years 
by  the  Peruvian  bark  and  other  medicine>^ ; but  in  all 
the  cafes  where  I had  occafion  to  fee  this  tried,  the  per- 
fons  died  fuddenly,  and  to  all  appearance,  for  war\t 
of  a regular  fit  of  the  gout.  One  would  be  apt  from 
hence,  to  conclude,  that  a fit  of  the  gout,  to  lome 
conftitutions,  in  the  decline  of  life,  is  rather  falutary 
than  hurtful. 

Though  it  may  be  dangerous  to  ftop  a fit  of  the 
gout  by  medicine,  yet  if  the  conftitution  can  be  fo 
changed  by  diet  and  exercife,  as  to  leflion  or  totally  pre- 
.vent  its  return,  there  certainly  can  be  no  danger  in  fol- 
lowing fuch  a courfe.  It  is  well  known  that  the  whole 
habit  may  be  fo  altered  by  a proper  regimen,  as  quite  to 
eradicate  this  difuafe;  and  thole  only  who  have  fulficient 
refolution  to  ptrfift  in  fuch  a courfe,  have  reafon  to 
expert  a cure. 
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The  courfe  which  we  would  recommend  for  pre- 
venting the  gout  is  as  follows  ; in  the  firft  place  wiU 
versa! temperance.  In  the  next  place,  sufficient  exercise. 
By  this  we  do  not  mean  fauntering  about  in  an  itido- 
knt  manner,  but  labour,  fweat,  and  toil.  Thefe  only 
can  render  the  humours  wholefome,  and  keep  them  fo. 
Going  early  to  bed,  and  riling  by  times,  are  alfo  of 
great  importance.  It  is  likewife  proper  to  avoid  night 
ftudies,  and  all  intenfe  thought.  The  fupper  fhould 
be  ^ight,  and  taken  early.  All  ftrong  liquors,  efpe- 
, cially  generous  wines  and  four  punch,  are  to  be 
avoided. 

We-would  likewife  recommend  fome  dofes  of  mag- 
r.ejia  alba  and  rhubarb,  to  be  taken  every  fpring  and 
autumn  ; and  afterwards  a courfe  of  ftomachic  bitters, 
as  tanfy  or  water- trefoil- tea,  an  infufion  of  gentian 
and  camomile-flowers  or  a decodion  of  burdock-root, 
.&c.  Any  of  thefe,  or  an  infufion  of  any  wholefome 
bitter  that  is  more  agreeable  to  the  patient,  may  be 
drank  for  two  or  three  weeks  in  March  and  October 
twice  a day.  An  ifl'ue  or  perpetual  blifter  has  a great 
-tendency  to  prevent  the  gout.  It  thefe  were  more 
generally  ufed  in  the  decline  of  life,  they  would  not 
only  often  prevent  the  gout,  but  alfo  other  chronic 
maladies.  Such  as  can  afford  to  go  to  Bath,  will 
And  great  benefit  from  bathing  and  drinking  the 
water.  It  both  promotes  the  digeftion  and  invigorates 
the  habit. 

Vfhen  the  gout  attacks  the  head  or  lungs,  every 
method  muff  be  taken  to  draw  it  towards  the  feet. 
1 hey  muff  be  frequently  bathed  in  warm  water,  and 
acrid  cataplafms  applied  to  the  foies.  Bliftering  plafters 
ought  likewile  to  be  applied  to  the  ancles  or  calves  of 
the  legs.  Bleeding  in  the  feet  or  ancles  is  alfo  necef- 
fary,  and  warm  ftomachic  purges.  Tlie  patient  ought 
to  keep  in  bed  for  the  moft  part,  if  there  be  any  figns 
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of  inflammation,  and  (hould  be  very  careful  not  to 
catch  cold. 

If  it  attacks  the  floraach  with  a fenfe  of  cold,  the 
moft  warm  cordials  are  necefiTary  ; as  ftrong  wine,  cin- 
namon-water, peppermint- water,  and  even  brandy  or 
rum.  The  patient  fhould  keep  his  bed,  and  endeavour 
to  promote  a fweat  by  drinking  warm  liquors  ; and  if 
he  fhould  be  troubled  with  a naufea,  or  inclination  to 
vomit,  he  may  drink  camomile-tea,  or  any  thing  that 
will  make  him  vomit  freely. 

When  the  gout  attacks  the  kidneys,  and  imitates 
gravel-pains,  the  patient  ought  to  drink  freely  of  a de- 
codlion  of  marfh-raallows,  and  to  have  the  parts  foment- 
ed with  warm  water.  An  emollient  clyfter  ought  like- 
wife  to  be  given,  and  afterwards  an  opiate.  If  the  pain 
be  very  violent,  twenty  or  thirty  drops  of  laudanum 
may  be  taken  in  a cup  of  the  deco'Tion. 

Perfons  who  have  had  the  gout  fhould  be  very  at- 
tentive to  any  complaints  that  may  happen  to  them 
about  the  time  when  they  have  I'eafon  to  expeT  a re- 
turn of  the  fit.  The  gout  imitates  many  other  difor- 
ders,  and  by  being  maftaken  for  them,  and  treated  im- 
properly, is  often  diverted  from  its  regular  courfe,  to 
the  great  danger  of  the  patient’s  life. 

Thofe  who  never  had  the  gout,  but  who,  from  their 
conftitution  or  manner  of  living,  have  feafon  to  ex- 
ped  it,  ought  likewife  to  be  very  circumlped  with  re- 
gard to  its  firfl;  approach.  If  the  difeafe,  by  wrong 
condud  or  improper  medicines,  be  diverted  from  its 
proper  courfe,  the  miferable- patient  has  a chance  to  be 
ever  after  tormented  with  head-achf,  coughs,  pains  of 
the  ftomach  or  inteftines  ; and  to  fall,  at  lafl,  a vicfim 
to  its  attack  upon  fome  of  the  more  noble  parts. 
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OF  THE  rheumatism. 

This  difeafe  has  great  affinity  to  the  gout.'*’  It 
generally  attacks  the  joints  with  exquifite  pain,  and  is 
lometimes  attended  with  inflammation  and  fwelling. 
It  is  mofl:  common  in  the  fpring  and  towards  the  end 
of  autumn.  It  is  ufually  diftinguiftied  into  acute  and 
chronic ; or  the  rheumatifm  with  and  without  a fever. 

CAUSES. — The  caufes  of  a rheumatifm  are  fre- 
quently the  fame  as  thofe  of  an  inflammatory  fever  ; 
viz.  an  obftruded  perfpiration,  the  immoderate  ufe  of 
ftrong  liquors,  and  the  like.  Sudden  changes  of  the 
weather,  and  all  quick  tranfitions  from  heat  to  cold, 
are  very  apt  to  occafion  the  rheumatifm.  The  moft 
extraordinary  cafe  of  a rheumatifm  that  I ever  faw, 
where  almoft  every  joint  of  the  body  was  diftorted,  was 
in  a man  who  uled  to  work  one  part  of  the  day  by  the 
fire,  and  the^pther  part  of  it  in  the  water.  Very  obfti- 
nate  rheumatifms  have  likewife  been  brought  on  by  per- 
fons,  not  accuftomed  to  it,  allowing  their  feet  to  con- 
tinue long  wet.  The  fame  efiedts  are  often  produced 
by  wet  clothes,  damp  beds,  or  lying  upon  theground^ 
Specially  in  the  night. 

The  rheumatifm  may  likewife  be  occafioned  by  ex- 
ceffive  evacuations,  or  the  ftoppage  of  ulual  difcharges. 
It  is  often  the  effedl  of  chronic  dileafes,  which  vitiate 


• The  circumftancc*  which  charadterife  rhfuniatifni  are,  the  caufe  external,  and, 
in  general,  known;  pyrexia;  pain  about  the  joint?,  following  the  traiS  of  the 
tnuich's;  attacking  the  knee?,  and  larger  articulations,  in  preference  to  thoftofthe 
feet  or  hands  ; encreafed  by  external  heat. 

t'hronic  rheumatifm.  or  artheodinia,  is  diflinguiflied  by  the  following  circum- 
ftances  ; After  rh'-umatilm,  a violent  {train,  or  fubla'xation  fucceed,  pains  in  the 
joints  or  mufcle s,  encrea'ed  on  motion,  innre  or  lefs  fugacious,  and  alleviated  by 
the  heat  of  the  bed  or  other  external  heat ; the  joints  weak,  rigid,  eafily  and  fpon- 
taneouily  growing  cold  ; no  pyrexia,  and  feldom  any  tumour. 
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the  humours;  as  the  Tcurvy,  the  lues  venerea^  obfti- 
nate  autumnal  agues,  &c. 

The  rheumatifm  prevails  mod  in  low,  damp,  marfliy 
countries.  It  is  likewife  very  common  amongft  the 
poorer  lort  of  peafants,  wha  are  ill  clothed,  live  in 
low,  cold  houfes,  and  eat  coarfe  unwholefome  food, 
which  contains  but  little  nourilhment,  and  is  not  eafily 
digefted. 

SYMPTOMS. — The  acute  rheumatifm  commonly 
begins  with  wearinefs,  Ihivering,  a quick  pulfe,  reft- 
leflhefs,  third,  and  other  fymptoms  of  fever.  After- 
wards the  patient  complains  of  flying  pains,  which  are 
increafed  by  the  lead  motion.  Thefe  at  length  fix  in 
the  joints,  which  are  often  affeded  with  fwelling  and 
inflammation.  If  blood  be  let  in  this  difeafe,  it  has 
generally  the  appearance  as  in  the  pleurify. 

In  this  kind  nf  rheumatifm  the  treatment  of  the  pa- 
tient is  nearly  the  fame  as  in  an  acute  or  inflammatory 
fever.*  If  he  be  young  and  drong,  bleeding  is  ne- 
ceflTary,  which  may  be  repeated  according  to  the 
exigencies  of  the  cafe.  The  belly  ought  likewife  to 
be  kept  open  by  emollient  clyders,  or  cool  opening 
liquors  ; as  decodions  of  tamarinds,  cream  tartar  whey, 
fenna-tea,  and  the  like.  The  diet  fhould  be  light, 
and  in  fmall  quantity,  confiding  chiefly  of  roaded  ap- 
ples, groat  gruel,  or  weak  chicken-broth.  Alter  the 
feverilh  fymptoms  have  abated,  if  the  pain  dill  con- 
tinues, the  patient  mud  keep  his  bed,  and  take  fuch 
things  as  promote  perfpiration  ; as  wine-whey,  with 
spiritus  Mindereriy  &c.  The  patient  may  likewife 

* A new  mode  of  trea Vng  every  cafe  of  acute  rheumaf  ifm,  by  a liberal  and  early 
nfe  of  the  bark,  has  been  adopted,  as  well  as  recommended,  by  a celebrated 
phyCcian,  Dr  Fordyce,  who  informs  us,  that  for  the  lall  ti  years,  he  has  entirely 
left  off  bleeding  in  this  difeafe,  and  that  he  has  not  lofl  above  two  or  three  )>atienti, 
although  he  has  treated  feveral  hundreds  who  have  laboured  ueder  it  in  this  way; 
and  he  adds,  that  when  h*  practiled  bleeding  largely  in  acui*  rheumatifm,  metaft- 
hafes  were  very  apt  to  take  place,  and  to  deitroy  the  patient,  which  accident  ha* 
*ery  rarely  happened  Cnee  he  difeontinued  its  ufe. 
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take,  for  a few  nights,  at  bed  time,  in  a cup  of  wine- 
whty,-  a drachm  of  the  cream  of  tartar,  and  half  a 
drachm  of  gum  gualacuni  in  powder. 

Warm  bathing,  after  proper  evacuations,  has  often 
an  exceeding  good.effed.  The  patient  may  either  be 
put  into  a bath  of  warm  water  or  have  cloths  wrung 
out  of  it  applied  to  the  parts  affeded.  Great  care  muft 
be  taken  that  he  does  not  catch  cold  after  bathing. 

The  chronic  rheumatifm  is  feldom  attended  with 
any  confiderable  degree  of  fever,  and  is  generally 
confined  to  fome  particular  part  of  the  body,  as  the 
flioulclers,  the  back,  or  the  loins.  There  is  feldom 
any  inflammation  or  fwelling  in  this  cafe.  Perfons 
in  the  decline  of  life  are  moft  fubjed  to  the  chronic 
rheumatifm.  In  fuch  patients  it  often  proves  extreme- 
ly obftinate,  and  lometimes  incurable. 

In  this  kind  of  rheumatifm  the  regimen  fliould  be 
nearly  the  fame  as  in  the  acute.  Cool  and  diluting 
diet,  conlifting  chiefly  of  vegetable  fiibftances,  as  flewed 
prunes,  coddled  apples,  currants,  or  goofeberries,  boiled 
in  milk  is  inofi;  proper.  Arbuthnot  fays,  “ If  there 
be  a Ipecific  in  aliment  for  the  rheumatifm,  it  is  cer- 
tainly whey  ; and  adds,  “ That  he  knew  a perfon 
lubjed  to  this  difeafe,  v ho  could  never  be  cured  bv 
any  other  method  but  a diet  of»vvhey  and  bread.”  He 
likewile  fays,  “ That  cream  of  tartar  in  w'ater-gruel, 
taken  for  Icveral  days,  will  cafe  rheumatic  pains  con- 
liderably.”  This  1 have  often  experienced,  but  found 
it  always  more  efficacious  \vhe;i  joined  with  gum 
guaiacum,  as  already  diieded.  In  this  cafe  the  pa- 
tient^ may  take  the  dofe  formerly  mentioned  twice 
a-day  and  likewnfe  a tea-lpoonful  of  the  volatile 
tindure  of  gum  guaiacum  at  bed-time,  in  wine- 
whey. 

Tliis  courfe  may  be  continued  for  a w’eek,  or  longer, 
if  the  cafe  proves  oblfiuate,  and  the  patient’s  ftrength 
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will  permit.  It  ought  then  to  be  omitted  for  a few 
days,  and  repeated  again.  At  the  lame  time  leeches 
or  a bliftering  plainer  may  be  applied  to  the  part  alfedt- 
ed.  What  I have  generally  found  anfwer  better  than 
either  of  thefe,  in  obftinate  6xed  rheumatic  pains,*  is 
ihe  warm  plaster.'\  I liave  likewife  known  a plafterof 
Burgundy- pitch  worn  for  fome  time  on  the  part  aifedl;- 
ed  give  great  relief  in  obftinate  rheumatic  pains.  My 
ingenious  friend  Dr.  Alexander  of  Edinburgh  fays,  he 
has  frequently  cured  very  obftinate  rheumatic  pains  by 
rubbing  the  part  affeded  with  tincture  of  cantharides. 
When  the  common  tindure  did  not  fucceed,  he  ufed 
it  of  a double  or  treble  ftrength.  Cupping  upon  the 
part  affeded  is  likewife  often  very  beneficial,  and  is 
greatly  preferable  to  the  application  of  leeches. 

Though  this  dileafe  may  not  feem  in  the  leaft  to 
yield  to  medicines  for  fome  time,  yet  they  ought  ftill 
to  be  perfifted  in.  Perfons  who  are  fubjed  to  frequent 
returns  of  the  rheumatifm  will  often  find  their  account 
in  ufing  medicines,  whether  they  be  immediately  affed- 
ed with  the  difeafe  or  nor.  The  chronic  rheumatifm  is 
fimilar  to  the  gout  in  this  refped,  that  the  moft  proper 
time  for  ufing  medicines  to  extirpate  it,  is  when  the 
patient  is  moft  free  from  it. 

To  thofe  who  can  afford  the  expence,  we  would 
recommend  the  warm  baths  of  Buxton  or  Matlock,'  in 
Derbyfhire.  Thefe  have  often  cured  very  obftinate 
rheumatifms,  and  are  always  fafe  either  in  or  out  of 
the  fit.  When  the  rheumatifm  is  complicated  with 
fcorbutic  complaints,  which  is  not  feldom  the  cale, 

• Frictioni  with  acetic  ether  on  the  painful  parts  have  been  employed  with 
much  benefit  particularly  in  cafes  of  feiatica  and  lunibago.  The  remedy  is  faid  to 
poflefs  the  advantage  of  producing  an  agreeable  heat  upon  thefkin,  and  a very  ufe- 
ful  perfpiratiun,  without  augmenting  the  irritation  or  erethilrn  in  the  parts. 

t The  warm  plader  is  made  by  melting  over  a gentle  fire  an  ounce  of  gum 
plalfer  and  two  drachms  of  bliftering  plafler.  A proper  quantity  of  this  may  be 
fp read  upon  foft  leather,  and  applied  to  the  part  afledled.  It  ihoulJ  be  taken  off 
and  wiped  once  in  three  or  four  days  ; and  may  be  renewed  once  a forteight. 
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the  Harrowgate  waters  and  thofe  of  Moffat  are  pro. 

They  flioiild  both  be  drank  and  ufed  as  a warm 

bath. 

There  are  feveral  of  our  own  domeftic  plants  which 
may  be  ufed  with  advantage  in  the  rheumatifm.  One 
of  the  beft  is  the  white  mustard.  A table-fpoonful  of 
the  feed  of  this  plant  may  be  taken  twice  or  thrice  a- 
day,  in  a glafs  of  water  or  Imall  wine.  The  water- 
trefoil  is  likewife  of  great  ufe  in  this  complaint.  It 
may  be  infufed  in  wine  or  ale,  or  drank  in  form  of  tea. 
1 he  ground-ivy, 'camomile,  and  feveral  other  bitters, 
are  alfo  beneficial,  and  may  be  ufed  in  the  fame  man- 
ner. No  benefit,  how^ever,  is  to  be  expeded  from 
thefe,  unlefs  they  be  ufed  for  a confiderable  time. 
Excellent  medicines  are  often  defpifed  in  this  cafe,  be- 
caufe  they  do  not  perform  a cure  inftantaneoufly  ; 
whereas  nothing  would  be  more  certain  than  their 
effedf,  were  they  ufed  for  a fufficient  length  of  time. 
The  want  of  perfeverance  in  the  ufe  of  medicines  is 
one  of  the  principal  reafons  why  chronic  difeafes  are 
• To  feldom  cured. 

Cold  bathing,  efpecially  in  fait  water,  often  cures  the 
rheumatifm.  We  would  alfo  recommend  riding  on 
horfeback,  and  wearing  flannel  next  the  fldn.  Ifl'ues 
are  likewife  very  proper,  efpecially  in  the  chronic  rheu- 
matifm. If  the  pain  affects  the  flioulders,  and  ifl'ue 
may  be  made  in  the  arm  ; but  if  it  affecfts  the  loins ; it 
fliould  be  put  in  the  leg  or  thigh.  Rheumatic  perfons 
ought  to  make  choice  of  a warm  dry  air,  to  avoid  get- 
ting wet  as  much  as  poffible,  and  to  make  frequent 
ufe  of  the  flelh  brufh. 
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CHAP.  XL  VI. 

OF  THE  SCURVr. 

nnHIS  difeafe*  prevails  chiefly  in  cold  northern 
countries,  efpecially  in  low  damp  fituations, 
near  large  marlhes,  or  great  quantities  of  ftagnating 
water.  Sedentary  people,  of  a dull  melancholy  difpo- 
fition,  are  moft  fubject  to  it.  It  proves  often  fatal  to 
failors  on  long  voyages,  particularly  in  fhips  that  are 
not  properly  ventilated,  have  many  people  on  board, 
or  where  cleanlinels  is  negleded. 

CAUSES. — The  fcurvy  is  occafioned  by  cold 
moifl:  air  ; by  the  long  ufe  of  faked  or  finoke-dried 
provifions,  or  of  any  kind  of  food  that  is  hard  of  di- 
geftion,  and  affords  little  nourifhraent.  It  may  alio 
proceed  from  the  fuppreflion  of  cuftomary  evacua- 
tions ; as  the  menses^  the  hsemorrhoidal  flux,  &c.  It 
is  fometimes  owing  to  a hereditary  taint,  in  which 
cafe  a very  fmall  caufe  will  excite  the  latent  dif- 
order.  Grief,  fear,  and  other  depreffing  paflions, 
have  a great  tendency  bftth  to  excite  and  aggravate 
this  difeafe.  It  may  likewife  proceed  from  negledf 
of  cleanlinefs  ; bad  clothing  ; the  want  of  proper 
exercife  ; confined  air  ; unvvholefome  food  ; or  from 
any  difeafe  which  greatly  weakens  the  body  or  vitiates 
the  humours. 

SYMPTOMS. — This  difeafe  may  be  known  by  un- 
ufual  wearinefs,  heavinefs,  and  difficulty  of  breathing, 
efpecially  after  motion  ; rottennefs  of  the  gums,  which 

The  fymptoms  which  diftinjruifh  thefcurvy  are,  in  cold  countries,  occuring af- 
ter living  on  putrefcent,  falted  animal  food,  with  dificiency  of  recent  vegetable 
nutter  ; debility  ; bleeding  of  the  gums  ; fpois  of  different  colours  on  the  Ikin  ; for 
^ e moft  part  livid,  parcicnlarly  it  the  roots  of  the  hair. 
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are  apt  to  bleed  on  the  fli^hteft  touch  ; a {linking 
breath  ; frequent  bleeding  at  the  nofe  ; crackling  of 
the  joints;  difficulty  of  walking;  fometimes  a fwelling 
and  fometimes  a falling  away  of  the  legs,  on  which 
there  are  livid,  yellow',  or  violet  coloured  fpots ; the 
face  is  generally  of  a pale  or  leaden  colour.  As  the 
difeafe  advances,  other  fymptoms  come  on  ; asi'otteri- 
nefs  of  the  teeth,  haemorrhages,  or  difcharges  of  blood 
from  different  parts  of  the  body,  foul  obflinate  ulcers, 
pains  in  various  parts,  efpecially  about  the  bread,  dry 
fcaly  eruptions  all  over  the  body,  &c.  At  lad  a wad- 
ing or  hedlic  fever  comes  on,  and  the  miferable  pa- 
tient is  often  carried  off  by  a dyfentery,  a diarrhoea,  a 
dropfy,  the  palfy,  fainting  fits,  or  a mortification  of 
fome  of  the  bowels.  , 

CURE."^ — We  know  no  method  of  curing  this  dif- 
eafe but  by  purfuing  a courfe  diredlly  oppofite  to  that 
which  brought  it  on.  It  proceeds  from  a vitiated  date 
of  the  humours,  occafioned  by  errors  in  diet,  air,  or 
exercife  ; and  this  can  be  removed  no  other  way 
^than  by  a proper  attention  to  thefe  important  ar- 
ticles. 

If  the  patient  has  been  obliged  to  breathe  a cold, 
damp,  or  confined  air,  he  diould  be  removed,  as  foon 
as  poffibie,  to  a dry,  open,  and  moderately  warm  one. 
It’  there  is  reafon  to  believe  that  the  difeafe  proceeds 
fiom  a fedentary  life,  or  depreffing  paffions,  as  gri^f, 
fear,  &c.  the  patient  mud  take  daily  as  much  exercife 
in  the  open  air  as  be  can  bear,  and  his  mind  thould  be 
' diverted  by  cheerful  company,  and  other  amusements. 
Nothing  has  a greater  tendency,  either  to  prevent  or 
remove  this  dileatc,  than  conllant  cheerfulnefs  and 


• Mr.  Patterfnn.a  rrfpr(9ablt  naval  furRem,  found  the  following 
beneficial  . He  dilTolvcd  Ca-o  oimce^  of  nitre  in  a quart  of  vinegar,  of  w i 
gave  an  ounce  twice  a-day  ; he  found  it  fupenor  to  lmieju.ee.  V hen  it  rumea 
the  ftomach,  he  gave  three  or  four  grain*  of  cfcnphor  to  each  dofe. 
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good-humour.  But  this  alas  ! is  feldom  the  lot  of  per- 
sons afflided  with  the  fcurvy  ; they  are  generally  fur- 
ly,  peevifli,  four,  morofe,  and  dull. 

When  the  fcurvy  has  been  brought  on  by  a long  ule 
of  falted  provifions,  the  proper  medicine  is  a diet  con- 
fifting  chiefly  of  frefh  vegetables  ; as  apples,  oranges, 
lemons,  tamarinds,  water-crefles,  fcurvy-grafs,  brook- 
lime,  &c.  The  ufe  of  thefe,  with  milk,  pot-herbs, 
new  bread,  and  frefli  beer  or  cyder,  will  feldom  fail  to 
remove  a fcurvy  of  this  kind,  if  taken  before  it  be  too 
far  advanced  ; but  to  have  this  eflfedl:  they  muft  beper- 
fifted  in  for  a confiderable  time.  When  frefli  vegeta- 
bles cannot  be  obtained,  pickled  or  preferved  ones  may 
be  ufed  ; and  where  thefe  are  w'anting,  recourfe  muft 
be  had  to  the  chymical  acids.  All  the' patient’s  food 
and  drink  fliould  in  this  cafe  be  ftiarpened  with  cream 
of  tartar,  elixir  of  vitriol,  vinegar,  or  the  fpirit  of  fea- 
falt,  &c. 

Thefe  things,  however,  will  more  certainly  prevent 
than  cure  the  fcurvy  ; for  which  reafon  fea-faring  peo- 
ple, efpecially  on  long  voyages,  ought  to  lay  in  plenty 
of  them.  Cabbages,  onions,  goofeberries,  and  many 
other  vegetables  may  be  kept  a long  time,  by  pickhffg^ 
preservings  &c.  and  when  thefe  fail,  the  chymical 
acids,  recommended  above,  which  will  keep  for  any 
length  of  time  may  be  ufed.  We  have  reafon  to  be- 
lieve, if  fliips  were  well  ventilated,  had  good  ftore 
of  fruits,  greens,  cyder,  &c.  laid  in,  and  if  proper 
regard  were  paid  to  cleanlinefs  and  warmth,  that 
failors  w’ould  be  the  moft  healthy  people  in  the  world, 
and  would  feldom  fuft'er  either  from  the  fcurvy  or  pu- 
trid fevers,  which  are  fo  fatal  to  that  ufeful  fet  of  men  ; 
but  it  is  too  much  the  temper  of  fuch  people  to  def- 
pife  all  precaution ; they  will  not  think  of  any  cala- 
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mity  till  It  overtakes  them,  when  it  is  too  late  to  ward 
off  the  blow. 

It  mud  indeed  be  owned,  that  many  of  them  have  it 
not  In  their  power  to  make  the  provifion  we  are  fpeak- 
ing  of ; but  in  this  cafe  it  is  the  duty  of  their  employ- 
ers to  make  it  for  them  ; and  no  man  ought  to  en- 
gage in  a long  voyage  without  having  thefe  articles 
fecured. 

I have  often  feen  very  extraordinary  effe(fls  in  the 
fcurvy  from  a milk -diet.  This  preparation  of  nature 
is  a mixture  of  animal  and  vegetable  properties,  which 
of  all  others  is  the  mod  fit  for  redoring  a decayed  con- 
ditution,  and  removing  that  particular  acrimony  of  the 
humours,  which  feems  to  conditute  the  very  effence 
of  the  fcurvy,  and  many  other  difeafes.  But  people 
defpife  this  wholefome  and  nourhhing  food,  becaule 
it  is  cheap,  and  devour  with  greedinefs,  flefh  and 
fermented  liquors,  while  milk  is  only  deemed  fit  for 
their  hogs. 

The  mod  proper  drink  in  the  fcurvy  Is  whey  or  but- 
ter-milk. \Vhen  thefe  cannot  be  had,  found  cyder  or 
perry  may  be  ufed.  Wort  has  likewife  been  found 
to  be  a proper  drink  in  the  fcurvy,  and  may  be  uled 
at  fea,  as  malt  will  keep  during  the  longed  voyage.  A 
decodion  of  the  tops  of  the  fpruce  fir  is  likewife  pro- 
per. It  may  be  drank  in  the  quantity  of  an  Englifh 
pint  twice  a day.  Tar- water  may  be  ufed  for  the  fame 
purpole,  or  decodions  of  any  tf  the  mild  mucilagi- 
nous vegetables;  as  (arfaparilla,  marfii- mallow’ roots, 
&c.  Infufions  of  the  hitter  plants,  as  ground  ivy,  the 
led'er  centaury,  marfit  trefoil,  &c.  are  likewife  bene- 
ficial I have  feen  the  peafants  in  fome  parts  of 
Britain  exprcls  the  juice  of  the  lad  mentioned  plant, 
and  drink  it  with  g'iot.1  effed  in  thofe  foul  fcorburic 
eni prions  with  which  they  are  often  tioubled  in  tlie 
fpriug  feafon. 
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The  Harrnwgate  water  is  certainly  an  excellent  me- 
dicine in  the  fcurvy.  I .have  often  feen  patients  who 
had  been  reduced  to  the  moft  deplorable  condition  by 
■that  difeafe,  greatly  relieved  by  drinking  fulphur- water, 
and  bathing  in  it.  The  chalybeate-water  may  alfo  be 
ufed  with  advantage,  efpecially  with  a view  to  brace  the 
ftoinach  after  drinking thefuiphur- water,  which,  though 
it  (harpens  the  appetite,  never  fails  to  weaken  the 
powers  of  digeftion. 

A flight  degree  of  fcurvy  may  be  carried  off  by  fre- 
quently fucking  a little  of  the  juice  of  a bitter  orange, 
or  a lemon.  When  this  dileale  affedfs  the  gums  only, 
this  pradice,  if  continued  for  foine  time,  will  gene- 
rally carry  it  off.  We  would,  however,  recommend 
the  bitter  orange  as  greatly  preferable  to  lemon  ; it  feems 
to  be  as  good  a medicine,  and  is  not  near  fo  hurtful  to 
the  ftomach.  Perhaps  our  own  lorrel  may  be  little 
inferior  to  any  of  them. 

All  kinds  of  fallad  are  good  in  the  fcurvy,  and  ought 
to  be  eat  very  plentifully,  as  fpinage,  lettice,  parfley, 
celery,  endive,  radifli,  dandelion,  &c.  It  is  amazing 
to  fee  how  fbon  frefh  vegetables  in  the  fpring  cure  the 
brute  animals  of  any  fcab  or  foulnefs  which  is  upon 
their  fkins.  It  is  reafbnable  to  fuppofe  that  their  ef- 
feds  would  be  as  great  upon  the  human  fpecies  were 

they  ufed  in  proper  quantity  for  a fufficient  length  of 
time. 

1 he  Leprosy,*  which  was  fo  common  in  this 
country  long  ago,  feems  to  have  been  near  a kin  to  the 
curvy.  Perhaps  its  appearing  fo  feldoin  now,  may 
e owing  to  the  inhabitants  of  Britain  eating  more  ve- 
getable food  than  formerly,  living  more  upon  tea  and 
other  diluting  diet,  ufmg  lefs  faked  meat,  being  more 


irwr?nkl»H  f ’ thp  (kin  rough,  with  whimh 

y,  wrinkled  fcabs,  (omecimes  humid  below,  itching. 
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cleanly,  better  lodged  and  clothed,  &c — For  the  cure 
of  this  difeafe  we  would  recommend  the  fame  courfe 
of  diet  and  medicine  as  in  the  fcurvy. 

OF  THE  SCROPHULA,  or  KING’s  EVIL. 

This  difeafe  chiefly  affeds  the  glands,  efpecialiy 
thofe  of  the  neck.  Children  and  young  perfons  of  a fe- 
dentary  life  are  very  fubjed  to  it.  It  is  one  of  thofe  dif- 
eafes  that  may  be  removed  by  proper  regimen,  but  fel- 
dom  yields  to  medicine.  The  inhabitants  of  cold,  damp, 
marfhy  countries,  are  mofl;  liable  to  the  fcrophula. 

C'AUSES.—This  difeafe  may  proceed  from  a here- 
ditary taint,  infedion  from  a fcrophulous  nurle,  &c. 
Children  who  have  the  misfortune  to  be  born  of  fickly 
parents,  whofe  conftitutions  have  been  greatly  injured 
by  the  French-pox,  or  other  chronic  difeafes,  are  apt 
to  be  affeded  with  the  fcrophula.  It  may  like  wife 
proceed  from  fuch  difeafes  as  weaken  the  habit,  or 
vitiate  the  humours,  as  the  fmall-pox,  meafles,  &c. — 
External  injuries,  as  blows,  bruifes,  and  the  like,  fome- 
times  produce  fcrophulous  ulcers  ; but  we  have  reafon 
to  believe,  when  this  happens,  that  there  has  been  a 
predifpofition  in  the  habit  to  this  dileafe.  In  fliort, 
whatever  tends  to  vitiate  the  humours,  or  relax  the 
folids,  paves  the  way  to  the  fcrophula ; as  the  want  of 
proper  excrcife,  too  much  heat  or  cold,  confined  air, 
unwholefome  food,  bad  water,  the  long  ufe  of  poor, 
weak,  watery  aliments,  the  negled  of  cleanlinefs,  &c. 
Nothing  tends  more  to  induce  this  difeafe  in  children 
than  allowing  them  to  continue  long  wet. 

8YMP1  OMS.— At  firft  fmall  kuots  appear  under 
the  chin  or  behind  the  ears,  which  gradually  increafe 

* TIk*  fymptoms  which  charadlcrife  fcrophula  arc,  tumour*  of  the  conglohal* 
gland*,  eipecially  in  the  luc..  ; the  upper  pan  ol  the  nole  ana  lip  tunud ; the 
florid ; the  flein  foil ; the  abdomen  large. 
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in  number  and  fize,  till  they  form  one  large  hard 
tumour.  This  often  continues  tor  a long  time  with- 
out breaking,  and  when  it  does  break,  it  only  dif- 
charges  a thin  sanies^  or  watery  humour.  Ocher  parts 
of  the  body  are  likewife  liable  to  its  attack,  as  the  arm- 
pits,  groins,  feet,  hands,  eyes,  breafts,  &c.*  Nor  are 
the  internal  parts  exempt  from  it.  It  often  affecl:s  the 
lungs,  liver,  or  fpleen  ; and  I have  frequently  feen 
the  glands  of  the  myfentery  greatly  enlarged  by  it. 

The  obflinate  ulcers  which  break  out  upon  the 
feet  and  hands  with  fwelling,  and  little  or  no  red aefs, 
are  of  the  fcrophulous  kind.  They  feldo  n difcharge 
good  matter,  and  are  exceeding  difficult  to  cure.  The 
•white  swellings  of  the  joints  teem  likewile  to  be  of  this 
kind.  They  are  with  difficulty  brought  to  a fuppur- 
ation,  and  when  opened  they  only  difeharge  a thin 
ichor.  There  is  not  a more  general  fymptojn  of 
the  fcrophula  than  a fwelling  of  the  upper  lip  and 
nofe. 

REGIMEN. — As  this  difeafe  proceeds,  in  a great 
meafure,  from  relaxation,  the  diet  ought  to  be  gene- 
rous and  nourifhing,’  but  at  the  fame  time  light  and 
eafy  of  digeftion  ; as  well  fermented  bread  made  of 
found  grain,  the  flefh  and  broth  of  young  animals, 
with  now  and  then  a glafs  of  generous  wine  or  good 
ale.  The  air  ought  to  be  open,  dry,  and  not  too  cold, 
and  the  patient  fhould  take  as  much  exercife  as  he  can 
bear.  Idiis  is  of  the  utmoft  importance.  Children 
who  have  enough  of  exercife  are  feldom  troubled  with 
the  fcrophula. 

MEDICINE.  The  vulgar  are  remarkably  credulous 
with  regard  to  the  cure  of  the  fcrophula,  many  ot  them 
believing  in  the  virtue  of  the  royal  touch,  that  of  the 


• Not  unfrequ“ntly  in  fcrop'iuloui  people,  eruptions  appear  on  dlflerent  parti 
of  the  body,  efpecially  on  the  face,  which  iixovered  with  pultulei  of  a dark  red 
colour,  fuppurating  Qowly,  and  fometimei  never. 
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feventh  fon,  &c.  The  truth  is,  we  know  but  little 
either  of  the  nature  or  cure  of  this  difeafe,  and  where 
reason  or  medi'cines  fail,  fuperftition  always  comes  in 
their  place.  Kence  it  is,  that  in  difeafes  which  are  the 
mcft  difficult  to  underRand,  we  generally  hear  of  the 
greateft  number  of  miraculous  cures  being  performed. 
Here,  how'ever,  the  deception  is  eafily  accounted 
for.  The  fcrophula,  at  a certain  period  of  life,  often 
cures  of  itlelf ; and,  if  the  patient  happens  to  be  touch- 
ed about  this  time,  the  cure  is  irr  puted  to  the  touch, 
and  not  to  nature,  who  is  really  the  phyfician.  In 
the  fame  way,  the  infignificant  noftrums  of  quacks 
and  old  women  often  gain  applaufe  when  they  deferve 
none. 

There  is  nothing  more  pernicious  than  the  cuRom 
of  plying  children  in  the  fcrophula  with  Rrong  purga- 
tive medicines.  People  imagine  it  proceedvS from  hu- 
mours, which  m.uR  be  purged  off,  without  confidering, 
that  thefe  purgatives  increafe  the  relaxati.  n and  aggra- 
vate the  diltafe.  It  has,  indeed,  been  found,  that  keep- 
ing the  belly  gently  open,  for  fome  time,  efpecially 
with  fea  water,  has  a good  effed ; but  this  ffiould  only 
be  given  in  Rich  quantity  as  to  procure  one,  or  at  moR 
two  Rools  every  day.  Bathing  in  the  fait  w^ater  has 
likewife  a very  good  effed,  efpecially  in  the  warm 
feafon.  I have  often  known  a courfe  of  bathing  in 
falt-water,  and  drinking  it  in  Rich  quantities  as  to  keep 
the  belly  gently  open,  cure  a fcrophula,  after  many 
medii.ines  had  been  tried  in  vain.  When  fait  w^ater 
cannot  be  obtained,  the  patient  may  be  bathed  in  frefh 
water,  and  his  belly  kept  open  by  fmall  quantities  of 
fait  and  w'ater,  or  lome  other  mild  purgative. 

Next  to  cold  bathing  and  drinking  the  falt-water, 
we  would  recommend  the  Peruvian  bark.  The  cold 
bath  may  be  ufed  in  fummer,  and  the  bark  in  w’inter. 
To  an  adult  half  a drachm  of  the  bark  in  pow'der  may 
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be  given,  in  a glafs  of  red  wine,  four  or  five  times  a- 
day.  Children,  and  fuch  as  cannot  take  it  in  fab- 
fiance,  may  ufe  the  decodtion.* 

The  Moffat  and  Harrowgate  waters,  efpecially  the 
latter,  are  llkewife  very  proper  medicines  in  the  fcro- 
phula.  They  ought  not,  however,  to  be  drank  in  large 
quantities,  but  fhould  be  taken  fo  as  to  kef^p  the 
belly  gently  open,  and  mufi  be  ufed  for  a confiderable 
time. 

External  applications  are  of  little  ufe.  Before  the 
tumour  breaks,  n.  thing  ought  to  be  applied  to  it, 
unlefs  a piece  of  flannel,  or  fo  nerhing  to  keep  it 
warm.  After  it  breaks,  f fore  may  be  drefled 
with  fome  digefiive  ointment.  W.nr  I h:ve  always 
found  to  anfwer  heft,  was  the  yellow,  bafilicon  mixed 
with  about  a fixth  or  eighth  part  of  its  weight  of  red 
precipitate  of  mercury.  The  fore  may  be  drefled 
with  this  twice  a-diy  ; and  if  it  b*3  very  fungous,  and 
does  not  digefi  well,  a larger  proportion  of  the  preci- 
pitate may  be  added. 

Medicines  which  mitigate  this  difeafe,  though  they 
do  not  cure  it,  are  not  to  be  defpifed.  If  the  patient 
can  be  kept  alive  by  any  means  till  he  arrives  at  the  , 
age  of  puberty,  he  has  a great  chance  to  get  well ; but 
if  he  does  not  recover  at  this  time,  in  all  probability 
he  never  will. 

There  is  no  malady  which  parents  are  fo  apt  to 
communicate  to  their  offspring  as  the  fcrophula  ; for 


A boiling  an  ounce  of  Peruvian  bark  aid  a 

dr«hm  of  Winter  s bark,  bo'h  >frof<»ly  powdered,  in  an  En^liih  quart  of  water  to  a 
plot;  toward,  the  end  had  an  ounce  of  Qiced  liquorice  root,  and  a handful  of 
^ ho.  may  be  added,  which  will  both  render  the  deco<aion  lefs  difa^reeable,  and 
I e It  ta  e up  more  of  the  bark.  The  liquor  mull  be  (trained,  and  two,  three, 
a-day^^  * poonfuU,  according  to  the  age  of  the  patient,  given  three  time* 


fore,  i, 

»nd  wine.  of  cloth*  dipped  iu  lemon  juice  or  vinegai 
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which  reafon  people  ought  to  beware  of  marrying  in- 
to families,  affeded  with  this  difeafe. 

For  the  means  of  preventing  the  Icrophula,  we  muft 
refer  the  reader  to  the  obfervations  on  nurfmg,  at  the  ^ 
beginning  of  the  book. 

OF  THE  ITCH. 

Though  this  difeafe*  is  commonly  communicated  by 
infedion,  yet  it  feldom  prevails  wEere  due  regard  is 
paid  to  cleanlinefs,  frefh  air,  and  wholefome  diet.  It 
generally  appears  in  form  of  fmall  watery  puftules,  firft 
about  the  wuifts,  or  between  the  fingers  ; afterwards  it 
affeds  the  arms,  legs,  and  thighs,  &c.  Thefe  pufliules 
are  attended  with  an  intolerable  itching,  efpecially  when 
the  patient  is  warm  a-bed,  or  fits  by  the  fire.  Some- 
times, indeed,  the  fkin  is  covered  with  large  blotches 
or  fcabs,  and  at  other  times  with  a white  fcurf,  orfcaly 
eruption.  This  laft  is  called  the  dry  itch,  and  is  the 
mold  difficult  to  cure. 

The  itch  is  feldom  a dangerous  difeafe,  unlefs  when 
it  is  rendered  fo  by  negled  or  improper  treatment. 

If  it  be  fuffered  to  continue  too  long,  it  may  vitiate 
the  whole  mafs  of  humours  ; and,  if  it  be  fuddenly 
drove  in,  without  proper  evacuations,  it  may  occa- 
fion  fevers,  inflammations  of  the  vifcera,  or  other  in- 
ternal diforders. 

The  befl  medicine  yet  known  in  the  itch  is  fulphur, 
which  ought  to  be  ufed  both  externally  and  Internally. 
The  parts  moft  afleded  may  be  rubbed  with  an  oint- 
ment made  of  the  flowers  of  fulphur  two  ounces ; 
crude  fal  ammoniac,  finely  powdered,  two  drachms ; 

• The  circumftances  which  diftinRuUh  pfora,  or  the  itch,  are,  puftulei,  and  ftna  J 
itchy  ulcer! ; contagious  ; afft'Sing  the  hands. 
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hog  s lard,  or  butter,  four  ounces.  If  a fcruple  or 
half  a drachm  of  the  elTence  of  lemon  be  added,  it 
will  entirely  take  away  the  difagreeable  hnell.  About 
the  bulk  of  a nutmeg  of  this  may  be  rubbed  upon  the 
extremities  at  bed-time,  twice  or  thrice  a-week.  It 
is  feldom  necelfary  to  rub  the  whole  body ; but  when 
it  is,  it  ought  not  to  be  done  all  at  once,  but  by  turns, 
as  it  is  dangerous  to  Hop  too  many  pores  at  the  fame 
time. 

Before  the  patient  begins  to  ufe  the  ointment,  he 
ought,  if  he  be  of  a full  habit,  to  bleed  and  take  a purge 
or  two.  It  will  Likewife  be  proper,  during  the  ufe  of 
it,  to  take  every  night  and  morning  as  much  of  the 
flour  of  briinftone,  and  cream  of  tartar,  in  a little 
treacle  or  new  milk,  as  will  keep  the  belly  gently 
open.  He  flhould  beware  of  catching  cold,  fhould 
wear  more  clothes  than  ufual,  and  take  every  thing 
warm.  The  fame  clothes,  the  linen  excepted,  ought 
to  be  worn  all  the  time  of  ufing  the  ointment ; and 
fuch  clothes  as  have  been  worn  while  the  patient  was 
under  the  difeafe,  are  not  to  be  ufed  again*  unlefs 
they  have  been  fumigated  with  briinftone,  and  tho- 
roughly cleaned,  otherwife  they  will  communicate  the 
infedfion  anew. 

I never  knew  hrimftone,  if  ufed  as  , directed  above, 
fail  to  cure  the  itch  ; and  I have  reafon  to  believe, 
that  if  duly  perfifted  in,  it  never  will  fad  ; but  if  it  be 
only  ufed  once  or  twice,  and  cleanlinefs  negleded,  it 
is  no  wonder  if  the  diforder  returns.  Tfle  quantity  of 
ointment  mentioned  above  will  generally  be  fufficient 
for  the  cure  of  one  perfon  ; but  if  any  fymptoms  of 
the  difeafe  fhould  appear  again,  the  medicine  may  be 
repeated.  It  is  both  more  fafe  and  efficacious,  when 
perfifted  in  for  a confiderable  time,  than  when  a large 
quantity  is  applied  at  once. 

^ 3 M 
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People  ought  to  be  extremely  cautious  left  they  take 
other  eruptions  for  the  itch  ; as  the  ftoppage  of  thefe 
may  be  attended  with  fatal  confequences.  Many  of 
the  eruptive  diforders  to  which  children  are  liable, 
have  a near  refemblance  to  this  difeafe  ; and  1 have  of- 
ten knou  n infants  killed  by  being  rubbed  with  greafy 
ointments  that  made  thefe  eruptions  ftrike  fuddenly  in, 
w'hich  nature  had  thrown  out  to  preferve  the  patient’s 
life,  or  prevent  fome  other  malady, 

' Much  mifchief  is  likewife  done  by  the  ufe  of  mer- 
cury in  this  difeafe.  Some  perfons  aie  fo  fool-hardy 
as  to  wafh  the  parts  affeded  with  a ftrong  folution  of 
the  corrofive  lublimate.  Others  ufe  the  mercurial  oint- 
ment, without  taking  the  leaft  care  either  to  avoid 
cold,  keep  the  belly  open,  or  obferve  a proper  regi- 
men. The  confequences  of  fuch  conduct  may  be  eafily 
guelfed.  I have  known  even  the  mercurial  girdles 
produce  tragical  elfeds,  and  would  advife  every  per- 
fon,  as  he  values  his  health,  to  beware  how  he  ufes 
them.  Mercury  ought  never  to  be  ufed  as  a medicine 
without  the  greateft  care.  Ignorant  people  look  upon 
thefe  girdles  as  a kind  of  charm,  wdthout  confidering 
that  the  mercury  enters  the  blood. 

As  fulphur  is  both  the  moft  fafe  and  efficacious 
medicine  for  the  itch,  we  (hall  not  recommend  any 
other.^  Other  medicines  may  be  ufed  by  perfons 
of  fkill,  but  are  not  to  be  ventured  upon  by  the  ig- 
norant. 

Thole  who  would  avoid  this  deteftable  difeale  ought 
to  beware  of  infe<fted  perlons,  to  ufe  wholefome  food, 
and  to  ftudy  univerlal  cleanlinefs.t 

* Mr.  Grille  fays  that  thofe  who  gjet  manpanefe  from  its  mines  are  not  fubje<a  » 
the  itch,  and  that  he  found  an  ointment  compofed  of  fix  parts  ol  finely 
manganefe,  and  of  i6  parts  of  lard,  a more  efficacious  remedy  for  the  itch  than 
thofe  in  common  ufe. 

t The  itch  is  now  by  cleanlinefi  banilbeJ  from  every  genteel  family  in  Bnt*'"- 
It  flill,  however,  prevails  among  the  poorer  fort  of  peafants  in  Scot  an  , ao  j 
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CHAP.  XL  VII. 

OF  THE  NETTLE  RASH 

This  difeafe  is  called,  from  the  refemblance  of 
the  eruptions  to  thofe  occafioned  by  the  fling- 
ing of  nettles,  the  nettle  rafh,  or  urticaria,  and  is  thus 
defined  bv  Dr.  Cullen  : Quotidian  fever,  on  the  fe- 
cond  day,  fmall  reddifh  fpots,  as  if  the  fkin  had  been 
flung  by  nettles,  almoft  evanefcent  during  the  day,  but 
returning  at  night  with  fever,  and  in  a few  days  to- 
tally going  off  in  very  minute  fcales.  Thefe  little  el 
vatiohs  upon  the  fkin  often  appear  inflantaneoufly,  es- 
pecially if  the  fkin  be  rubbed  or  fcratched.  No  part 
of  the  body  is  free  from  them,  and  where  jnany  of  them 
are  clofe  together,  and  continue  an  hour  or  two,  the 
parts  are  confiderably  fwelled,  which  is  particularly  the 
cafe  in  the  hands,  arms,  and  face,  although  it  is  com- 
monly like  the  eruptions  produced  by  the  flinging  of 
nettles,  yet  it  is  fometimes  accompanied  with  long 
weals,  as  if  the  part  had' been  flruck  by  a whip  ; but 
whatever  be  the  fhapeof  thefe  em.inences,  they  always 
have  a folid  appearance,  there  being  no  cavity  or  head 
containing  water  or  any  other  liquid,  which  eafily  dif- 
tinguifhes  this  difeafe  from  the  itch  : For  it  oftemhap- 
pens,  that  the  intolerable^ itching  which  attends  this 
eruption  caufes  the  patient  to  Icratch  the  parts  fo  vio- 
lently, that  a fmall  portion  of  the  cuticle  on  the  top  of 

snore  among  the  manufa(aurers  in  England.  Thefe  are  not  only  fufficient  to  keep 
the  feeds  of  the  difeafe  alive,  but  to  fpread  the  infedtion  among  others.  It  were 
to  be  wiihed  that  fome  efifrAual  method  could  be  dcvifed  for  extirpating  it  alto- 
gether. Several  country  clergymen  have  told  me,  that  by  getting  i'uch  as  were 
infe(2ed  cured,  and  firongly  recommending  an  attention  to  cleanlinefs,  they  have 
baniihed  the  itch  entirely  out  of  their  patilhes.  Why  might  not  others  do  the 
fame  if  they  would  ? 
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thefe  little  tumours  are  rubbed  off,  and  a little  fcab  fuc  - 
ceeds,  which,  when  the  Twellinj^  is  fallen,  leavts  an 
appearance  hardly  to  be  diftinguiflied  from  the  itch,  but 
by  the  preceding  circumftancd,  and  by  its  not  beine 
infed;ious. 

CAUSES. — The  caufes  of  this  difeafe  are  by  no 
means  obvious ; but  it  feems  to  proceed  either  from 
the  perfpiration  being  checked,  or  from  irritating  mat- 
ter in  the  ftomach.  It  has  fometimes  been  obferved  to 
arife  from  .eating  fifh  not  fufficiently  dreffed,  and  from 
the  ule  of  mulfels. 

CURE. — The  difeafe,  for  the  moft  part,  readily 
gives  way  to  a cool  regimen,  and  keeping  the  body 
open  with  mild  laxatives,  as  phofplat  ot  foda,  or  cream 
of  tartar.  , 

OF  HERPES,  OR  SHINGLES. 

The  circumftances  which  cbaradlerife  this  difeafe 
are  numerous  puflules,  or  little  ulcers  in  clufiers, 
fpreading,  and  difficuh  to  heal.  Thefe  fpots,  which 
are  fpread  here  and  there  over  the  fkin,  are  of  a 
whitilh  or  red  colour,  and  uniting  together,  difcharge  a 
thin  lerr  us  duid.  Alter  a certain  time,  they  torm 
branny  fcabs  or  fcales,  which  peel  off,  and  leave  the 
furface  below  red.  Thefe,  however,  are  apt  to  be 
fueceeded  by  another  crop  fiicceflively,  till  the  difeafe 
is  either  cim  d or  goes  off  of  itfelf.  The  health  in 
other  rel'pt-dfls  remains  per'edly  (bund.  This  difeafe 
generally  attacks  in  Ipring,  and  difappears  in  winter  as 
the  cold  lets  in.  \\  ('intn  are  more  fubjed  to  it  than 
n en  It  is  enlirtly  a dilcaie  < f the  fkin,  and  appears 
to  depend  u})c  ii  a cic.iicient  ahforption  of  the  fuheuta- 
neou.s  n iiciis,  .'.s  well  as  it  flammation  and  inertaftd  (e- 
craic'n  ot  it.  1 or  the  fluid  not  only  excavates  the  parts 
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in  its  vicinity  by  its  acrimony,  but  is  faline  to  the 
'tarte : It  is  liable  to  be  inoculated  into  other  parts  of 
the  body,  like  fome  other  cutaneous  eruptions,  by  the 
finger  nails  of  the  patients,  in  fcratching  themfelves. 
It  is  diftineuilhed  from  the  itch  by  the  fize  of  the 
fpots,  and  at  the  lame  ti  ne  from  i"s  being  rarely  con- 
tageous.  It  originates,  like  all  other  cutaneous  dif  >r- 
ders,  from  low  diet,  want  of  cleanlinels,  and  moifl: 
darnp  firoations. 

CURE. — Bathing  the  parts  affeded  with  the  follow- 
ing liquor,  is  one  of  the  beft  and  moll  effedual  appli- 
cations : Take  of  newly  burnt  quicklime  one  ounce, 
flour  of  fulphur  half  an  ounce,  and  of  water  fix 
pounds  ; boil  them  together,  and  then  drain.  This 
ought  to  be  applied  with  cloths  to  the  parts,  or  a folu- 
tion  of  vitriolic  acid  in  water,  one  drachm  of  the  for- 
mer to  a quart  of  the  latter.  Its  return  may  be  pre- 
vented by  attention  to  cleanlinefs,  and  keeping  up  a 
proper  excretion  by  the  fkin. 

CHAP.  XLVIII. 

I 

OF  THE  ASTHMA. 

adhma*  is  a difeafe  of  the  lungs,  which  feU 
dom  admits  of  a cure.  Perfons  in  the  decline 
of  life  are  mod  liable  to  it.  It  is  didinguilhed  into  the 
moid  and  dry,  or  the  humoural  and  nervous.  The 
former  is  attended  with  expedloration  or  fpitting  ; but 

• The  fymptoms  which  chara6Ierife  aflbnia  are,  difficult  respiration  recurring 
at  intervals,  with  fenfe  of  ftridlure  on  the  breaft  ; reipiration  perfor  ned  with  a 
wbetzmg  noife  ; difficult  cough  at  the  beginning  of  the  fir,  fomecimcs  none,  free 
towards  the  end,  and  often  with  copious  dilchaige  of  mucus* 
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in  the  latter  the  patient  felclom  fpits,  unlefs  fometimes 
phlegm  by  the  mere  force  of  couehine. 

CAUSES.  The  afthma  is  fometiraes  hereditary 
It  may  likewife  proceed  from  a bad  formation  of  the 
breaft  ; the  fumes  of  metals  or  minerals  taken  into  the 
lungs  ; violent  exercife,  efpecially  running ; the  obftruc- 
tion  of  cuftomary  evacuations,  as  the  menfes,  hsemorr- 
holds,  &c. ; the  fudden  retroceflion  of  the  gout,  or  ftrik- 
ing  in  of  eruptions,  as  the  fmall-pox,  meafles,  &c.  * 
violent  paffions  of  the  mind,  as  fudden  fear,  or  furprife! 
In  a word,  the  difeafe  may  proceed  from  any  caufe  that 
^ either  impedes  the  circulation  of  the  blood  through 
the  lungs,  or  prevents 'their  being  duly  expanded  by 
the  air. 

SYMPTOMS. — An  afthma  is  known  by  a quick 
laborious  breathing,  which  is  generally  performed  with 
a kind  of  wheezing  noife.  Sometimes  the  difficulty  of 
breathing  is  fo  great,  that  the  patient  is  obliged  to  keep 
an  erea  pofture,  otherwife  he  is  in  danger  of  being 
fuftbeated.  A fit  or  paroxyfm  of  the  afthma  generally 
. happens  after  a perfon  has  been  expofed  to  cold  eaft- 
erly  winds,  or  has  been  abroad  in  thick  foggy  wea- 
ther, or  has  got  wet,  or  continued  long  in  a damp 
place  under  ground,  or  the  like.  • 

The  paroxyfm  is  generally  uftiered  in  with  a lift- 
leflhels,  want  of  fleep,  hoarfenels,  a cough,  belching 
of  wind,  a fenfe  of  heavinefs  about  the  breaft,  and 
difficulty  of  breathing.  Tp  thefe  fucceed  heat,  fever, 
pain  of  the  head,  firknefs,  and  naufea,  great  oppref- 
iion  of  the  breaft,  palpitation  of  the  heart,  a weak  and 
fometimes  intermitting  pulfe,  an  involuntary  flow  of 
tears,  bilious  vomitings,  &c.  All  the  fymptoms  grow 
worfe  tenvards  night  j the  patient  is  ealier  when  up 
than  in  bed,  and  is  very  c elirous  of  cool  air. 

REGIMEN. — The  iood  ought  to  be  light  and  of 
ealy  digeftion.  Boiled  meats  are  to  be  preferred  to 
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roafted,  and  the  flefh  of  young  animals  to  that  of  old. 
All  windy  food,  and  whatever  is  apt  to  fwell  on  the 
ftomach,  is  to  be  avoided.  Light  puddings,  white 
broths,  and  ripe  fruits  baked,  boiled,  or  roalled,  are 
proper.  Strong  liquor  of  all  kinds,  efpecially  malt  li- 
quor, is  hurtful.  The  patient  ihould  eat  a very  light 
fupper,  or  rather  none  at  all.  His  clothing  Ihould 
be  warm,  efpecially  in  the  winter- feafon.  As  all  dif- 
orders  of  the  bread,  are  much  relieved  by  keeping 
the  feet  warm,  and  promoting  the  perfpiration,  a flan- 
nel Ihirt  or  waiftcoat,  and  thick  Ihoes,  will  be  of  lin- 
gular fervice. 

But  nothing  is  of  fo  great  importance  in  the  aflihma 
as  pure  and  moderately  warm  air.  Afthmatic  people 
can  feldom  bear  either  the  clofe  heavy  air  of  a large 
town,  or  the  (harp,  keen  atmofphere  of  a bleak  hilly 
country  ; a medium  between  thefe  is  therefore  to  be 
chofen.  The  air  near  a large  town  is  often  better  than 
at  a diflance,  provided  the  patient  be  removed  lb  far  as 
not  to  be  aflfedled  by  the  fmoke.  Some  afthmatic  pa- 
tients, indeed,  breathe  eafier  in  town  than  in  the  coun- 
try ; but  this  is  feldom  the  cafe,  efpecially  in  towns 
where  much  coal  is  burnt.  Afthmatic  perfons,  who 
are  obliged  to  be  in  town  all  day,  ought  at  lead  to 
fieep  out  of  it.  Even  this  will  often  prove  of  great 
fervice.  Thofe  who  can  afford  it  ought  to  travel  into  a 
warmer  cliimate.  Many  afthmatic  perfons  who  cannot 
live  in  Britain  enjoy  very  good  health  in  the  fouth  of 
France,  Spain,  Portugal,  or  Italy. 

Exercife  is  like  wile  of  very  great  importance  in 
the  afthma,  as  it  promotes  the  digeftion,  circulation 
of  the  blood,  &c.  The  blood  of  afthmatic  perfons 
is  feldom  duly  prepared,  owing  to  the  proper  adions 
of  the  lungs  being  impeded.  For  this  reafon,  fuch 
people  ought  daily  to  take  as  much  exercife,  either 
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on  foot,  horft'back,  or  in  a carriage,  as  they  can 
bear. 

INE.^  Almofl:  all  that  can  be  done  by  me- 
dicine in  this  dileafe,  is  to  relieve  the  patient  when 
leized  with  a violent  fit.  1 his,  indeed,  requires  the 
greateft  expedition,  as  the  difeafe  often  proves  fudden- 
ly  tatal.  In  the  paroxyfm  or  fit,  the  body  is  generally 
bound  ; a clyfter  ought  therefore  to  be  adminiftered,  i 
and  if  there  be  occafion,  it  may  be  repeated  two  or  i 
three  times.  The  patient’s  feet  and  legs  ought  to  be  i 
immerfed  in  warm  water,  and  afterwards  rubbed  with  I 
a warm  hand,  or  dry  cloth.  If  there  be  a violent 
fpafm  about  th.e  breaft  or  fiomach,  warm  fomentations, 
or  bladders  filled  with  w'arm  milk  and  water,  may  be 
applied  to  the  part  afFe<fled,  and  warm  cataplalms  to 
the  foies  of  the  feet.  The  patient  mull  drink  freely  of 
diluting  liquors,  and  may  take  a tea-fpoonful  of  the 
tindure  of  caftor  and  faftfon  mixed  together,  in  a cup 
of  valerian  tea,  twice  or  thrice  a-day.  Sometimes  a 
vomit  has  a very  good  effed,  and  fnatches  the  patient, 
as  it  were,- from  the  jaws  of  death.  This,  however, 
will  be  more  fafe  alter  other  evacuations  have  been 
premifed. 

In  the  moift  afthma,  fuch  things  as  promote  expec- 
toration or  fpitting  ought  to  be  ufed,  rs  the  fyrup  of 

• Vomitf,  by  taking  off  the  determination  of  blood  fr-'m  tl.e  lunp»,  and  promot- 
ing expcdloration,  have  been  found  highly  u*e(ul  tn  every  (peciesof  aflhma  ; a 
vomit  given  ui  the  evening,  when  a fi‘  ha*  been  expedled  to  come-on  in  the  night, 
has  in  fome  inftances  feemed  to  prev.  nt  its  attack  : It  w-uldthereforebead- 

vifable,  to  make  ule  now  a- d then  of  gentle  emetics,  as  ipecacuanha.  A ftrong 
decodliun  of  newly  burnt  coffee,  in  the  quantity  of  one  ounce  for  a difh,  taken 
every  quarter  or  half  hour  without  milk  or  fugar,  is  recothmended  by  Sir  John 
Pringle,  as  the  beft  abater  of  the  paroxyfms  of  the  periodic  alihma  that  he  has 
feen  : And  it  is  laid,  that  Sir  John  Floyer,  during  the  latter  part  of  hi«  life,  kept 

free  from,  oi  at  lead  lived  ealy  under  his  afthma,  from  the  ule  of  very  lirong  coffee. 
Digitalis  1 as  alfn  been  ul.d  of  late  with  great  fuccefs  in  this  difrife.  Dr.  Lugruc 
fays,  that  in  every  cafe  of  aflhma,  in  which  the  digitalis  was  exhibited  by  him,  the 
tnc'ft  violent  lymptoms  were  mitigated,  and  the  general  date  of  health  vifibly  im-  ; 
ptoved  I the  mode  of  its  exhibition  has  already  been  dated  under  Confumption,  te 
which  the  reader  may  turn.  -I 
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iquills,  gum-ammoniac,  and  fuch  like.  A common 
Ipoonful  of  the  fyrup  of  oxymel  of  fuills,  mixed  with 
an  equal  quantity  of  cinnamon-water,  may  be  taken 
three  or  four  times  a- day  ; and  four  or  five  pills  made 
of  equal  parts  of  afafoetida,  and  gum-ammoniac,  may 
be  taken  every  night  at  bed-time. 

For  the  convulfive  or  nervous  afthma,  antifpafmodics 
and  bracers  are  the  moft  proper  medicines.  The  pa- 
tient may  take  a tea-fpoonful  of  the  paregoric  elixir 
twice  a-day.  The  Peruvian  bark  is  likewife  proper  in 
this  cafe.  It  may  be  taken  in  fubftance,  or  infufed  in 
wine.  In  Ihort,  every  thing  that  braces  the  nerves, 
or  takes  off  fpafm,  may  be  of  life  in  a nervous  afthma. 
It  is  often  relieved  by  the  ufe  of  affes  milk  : I have 

likewife  known  cow’s  milk  drank  w'arm  in  the  morn- 
ing have  a very  good  effe6t  in  this  cafe. 

In  every  fpecies  of  afthma,  fetons  and  iffues  have  a 
good  effeift  ; they  may  either  be  fet  in  the  back  or  fide, 
and  Ihould  never  be  allow^ed  to  dry  up.  We  Ihall 
here,  once  for  all,  obferve,  that  not  only  in  the  afthma, 
but  in  moft  chronic  difeafes,  iffues  are  extremely  pro- 
per. They  are  both  a fafe  and  efficacious  remedy  ; and 
though  they  do  not  always  cure  the  dileafe,  yet  they 
will  often  prolong  the  patient’s  life. 
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CHAP.  XLIX. 

OF  THE  APOPLEXr. 

f I ^PIE  apoplexy  is  a fudden  lols  of  fenfe  and  nao- 
tion,  wherein  the  patient  is  to  all  appearance 
dead  ; the  heart  and  lungs,  however,  ftiil  continue  to 
move.  This  difeafe,  by  a little  care,  might  often  be 
prevented,  but  can  feldom  be  cured.  It  chiefly  attacks 
iedentary  perfuns  of  a grofs  habit,  who  ufe  a rich 
and  plentiful  diet,  and  indulge  in  ftrong  liquors.  Peo- 
ple in  the  decline  of  life  are  moft  fubje<3;  to  the  apo- 
plexy, It  prevails  moft  in  winter,  efpecially  in  long  ! 
rainy  feafons,  and  very  low  ftates  of  the  barometer.  | 
CAUSES. — The  immediate  caufe  of  an  apoplexy  is  I 
a compreflion  of  the  brain,  occafioned  by  an  effufion  ; 
of  blood,  or  a colledion  of  watery  humours.  The  | 
former  is  called  a sanguine,  and  the  latter  a serous  apo^  . 
plexy.  It  may  be  occalioned  by  any  thing  that  increafes 
the  circulation  towards  the  brain,  or  prevents  the  return 
of  the  blood  from  the  head  ; as  intenfe  ftudy  ; violent 
palTions  f ; viewing  objeds  for  a long  time  obliquely  ; ' 
wearing  any  thing  too  tight  about  the  neck  ; a rich  | 
and  luxurious  diet  ; fupprelfion  of  urine  ; fuftering 
the  body  to  cool  fuddenly  after  having  been  very  hot ; 

• Apoplexy  is  diflinsuHhed  by  the  whole  of  the  voluntary  motions be>'nij  in  fome  | 
degree  aboliflied,  with  fleep,  mote  or  lefs  profound,  the  adlion  of  the  heart  and 
arteries  continuing. 

f I knew  a woman  who,  in  a violent  fit  of  anger,  was  feized  with  a fanguine  j 
apoplexy.  She  at  firft  complained  of  extreme  pain,  ts  if  da^ert  bad  been  tbnjl 
through  her  bead,  as  Jbe  exprepd  it.  Afterwards  (he  became  quite  comatofe,  her  | 
pulfc  funk  very  low,  and  was  exceeding  flow.  By  bleeding,  bliftering,  and  other 
evacuations,  flie  was  kept  alive  for  about  a fortnight.  When  her  head  was  I 
opened,  a large  quantity  of  extravafated  blood  was  found  in  the  laft  ventricle  of  ] 
the  brain. 
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continuing  long  in  a warm  bath  ; the  exceffive  ufe  of 
fpiceries,  or  high  feafoned  food  ; excefs  of  venery  ; 
the  fudden  ftrikinginof  any  eruption  ; fuffering  ilTiies, 
fetons,  &c.  fuddenly  to  dry  up,  or  the  ftoppage  of  any 
cuftomary  evacuation  ; a mercurial  ialivation  pufhed 
too  far,  or  fuddenly  checked  hy  cold  ; wounds  or 
bruifes  on  the  head  ; long  expofure  to  exceffive  cold  j 
poifonous  exhalations,  &c. 

SYMPTOMS,  and  method  of  CURE.— The  ufual 
fore-runners  of  an  apoplexy  are  giddinefs,  pain,  and 
fwimming  of  the  head  ; lofs  of  memory  ; drowfmefs  ; 
noife  in  the  ears ; night-mare  ; a fpontaneous  flux  of 
tears,  and  laborious  refpiration.  When  perfons  of  an 
apopledic  make,  obferve  thefe  fymptoms,  they  have 
reafon  to  fear  the  approach  of  a fit,  and  fhould  endea- 
vour to  prevent  it  by  bleeding,  a flender  diet,  and 
opening  medicines. 

In  the  fanguine  apoplexy,  if  the  patient  does  not 
die  fuddenly,  the  countenance  appears  florid,  the  face 
is  fwelled  or  puffed  up,  and  the  blood -veffels,  efpecial- 
ly  about  the  neck  and  temples,  are  turgid  ; the  pulfe 
beats  ffrong  ; the  eyes  are  prominent  and  fixed,  and 
the  breathing  is  difficult,  and  performed  with  a fnort- 
ing  noife.  The  excrements  and  urine  are  often  voided 
fpontaneoufly,  and  the  patient  is  fometimes  feized  with 
a vomiting. 

In  this  fpccies  of  apoplexy,  every  method  muff  be 
taken  to  lefien  the  force  of  the  circulation  towards  the 
head.  1 he  patient  fhould  be  kept  perfedlly  eaiy  and 
cool.  Plis  head  fliould  be  raifed  pretty  high,  and  his 
feet  fuffered  to  hang  down.  His  clothes  ought  to  be 
loofened,  efpeciahy  about  the  neck,  and  frefli  air  ad- 
mitted into  his  chamber.  His  garters  fhould  be  tied 
pretty  tight,  by  which  means  the  motion  of  the  blood 
fom  the  lower  extremities  will  be  retarded.  As  foon 
as  the  patient  is  placed  in  a proper  pofture,  he  fhould 
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be  bled  pretty  freely  in  the  neck  or  arm,  and,  if  there 
be  occafion,  the  operation  may  be  repeated  in  two  or 
three  hours.  A laxative  clyfter,  with  plenty  ot  fweet 
oil,  or  frefh  butter,  and  a large  fpoonful  of  common 
fait  in  it,  may  be  adminidered  every  two  hours  ; and 
bliftering  plafters  applied  betwixt  the  ihoulders,  and  to 
the  calves  of  the  legs. 

As  foon  as  the  fymptomsare  a little  abated,  and  the 
patient  is  able  to  fwallow,  he  ought  to  drink  freely  of 
fome  diluting  opening  liquor,  as  a deco£lion  of  tama>  i 
rinds  and  liquorice,  cream  of  tartar-whey,  or  common  j 
whey  with  cream  of  tartar  dilTolved  in  it.  Or  he  may 
take  any  cooling  purge,  as  Glauber’s  falts,  or  manna 
dilfolved  in  an  infufion  of  fenna  or  the  like.  All  fpirits 
and  other  ftrong  liquors  are  to  be  avoided.  Even  vo- 
latile falts  held  to  tlie  nofe  do  mifchief.  Vomits,  for 
the  fame  reafon  ought  not  to  be  given,  nor  any  thing  : 
that  may  increafe  the  motion  of  the  blood  towards  the 
head- 

In  the  ferious  apoplexy,  the  fymptoms  are  nearly  the 
fame,  only  the  pulfe  is  not  fo  ftrong,  the  countenance 
is  lefs  florid,  and  the  breathing  lefs  difficult.  Bleeding 
is  not  fo  neceflary  here  as  in  the  former  cafe.  It  may, 
however,  generally  be  performed  once  with  fafety  and 
advantage,  but  fhould  not  be  repeated.  The  patient 
flrould  be  placed  in  the  famepoflurea?  di reded  above, 
and  fhould  have  bliftering  plafters  applied,  and  receive’ 
opening  clyfters  in  the  fame  manner.  Purges  are 
here  likewife  neceflary,  and  the  patient  may  drink 
ftrong  balm  tea.  If  he  be  inclined  to  fweat,  it  ought' 
to  be  promoted  by  drinking  Imall  wine-whey,  or  ani 
infufion  of  carduus  benedidus.  A plentiful  fweat,. 
kept  up  for  a conftderablfe  time,  has  often  carried  off  a 
ferious  apoplexv. 

When  apopiedic  fymptoms  proceed  from  opium, j 
or  other  narcotic  lubftances  taken  into  the  flomach  | 
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vomits  are'  neceffary.  The  patient  is  generally  re-  • 
lieved  as  foon  as  he  has  difcharged  the  poifon  m this 

^^Perfons  of  an  apopledic  make,  or  thofe  who  have 
been  attacked  by  it,  ought  to  ufe  a very  fpare,  and 
flender  diet,  avoiding  all  ftrong  liquors,  fpiceries,  and 
high-feafoned  food.  They  ought  likewife  to  guard 
againft  all  violent  paflions,  and  to  avoid  the  extremes 
of  heat  and  cold.  The  head  ftiould  be  fhaved,  and 
daily  walked  with  cold  water.  The  feet  ought  to  be 
kept  warm,  and  never  fuffered  to  continue  long  wet. 
Thk  belly  muft  by  all  means  be  kept  open,  either  by 
food  or  medicine,  and  a little  blood  may  be  let  every 
fpring  and  fall.  Kxercife  Ibould  be  by  no  means  neg- 
leded  ; but  it  ought  to  be  taken  in  moderation.  No- 
thing has  a more  happy  elfed  in  preventing  an  apo- 
plexy than  ilTues  or  perpetual  blillers ; great  care,  how- 
ever, muft  be  taken  not  to  fuffer  them  to  dry  up,  with- 
out opening  others  in  their  Head.  Apopledic  perfons 
ought  never  to  go  to  reft  with  a full  ftomach,  or  to  lie 
with  their  heads  low,  or  wear  any  thing  too  tight  about 
their  necks. 


CHAP.  L. 

I 

OF  COSTIVENESS* 


WE  do  not  mean  to  treat  of  thofe  aftridions  of 
the  bowels  which  are  the  fymptoins  of  dif- 


• CoftiTenefs,  or  obftlpatio,  ii  known  by  there  being  no  dilcharge  of  foecee,  or 
VDcomnonly  feldom. 
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eafes,  as  of  the  colic,  the  iliac  paffion,  &c.  but  only  to 
take  notice  of  that  infrequency  of  ftools,  which  fome- 
times  happens,  and  which  in  fome  paiticular  confti- 
tutions  may  occafion  difeafes. 

Coftivenefs  may  proceed  from  an  exceffive  heat  of 
the  liver  ; drinking  rough  red  wines,  or  other  aftrin- 
gent  liquors ; too  much  exercife,  efpecially  on  horfe- 
back  : It  may  likewife  proceed  from  a long  ufe  of  cold 
infipid  food,  which  does  not  fufhciently  flimulate  the 
inteftines.  Sometimes  it  is  owing  to  the  bile  not  de- 
fcending  to  the  inteftines,  as  in  the  jaundice ; and  at 
other  times  it  proceeds  from  difeafes  of  the  inteftines 
themfelves,  as  a palfy,  fpalms,  tumors,  a cold  dry  ftate 
of  the  inteftines,  &c. 

Exceffive  coftivenefs  is  apt  to  occafion  pains  of  the 
head,  vomiting,  colics,  &c.  It  is  peculiarly  hurtful 
to  hypochondriac  and  hyfteric  perfons,  as  it  generates 
wind  and  other  grievous  lymptoms. 

Perfons  who  are  generally  coftive  fliould  live  upon 
a moiftening  and  laxative  diet,  as  roafted  or  boiled 
apples,  pears,  ftewed  prunes,  raifins,  gruels  and  cur- 
rants, butter,  honey,  and  fugar,  &c.  Broths  with 
fpinage,  leeks,  and  other  foft  pot-herbs,  are  likewife 
proper.  Rye-bread,  or  that  which  is  made  of  a mix- 
ture of  wheat  and  rye  together,  ought  to  be  eat.  No 
perfon  troubled  with  coftivenefs  ffiould  eat  wheat  bread 
alone,  efpecially  that  which  is  made  of  fine  flour. — 
The  beft  bread  for  keeping  the  belly  foluble  is  what  in 
fome  parts  of  England  they  call  mcslbu  It  is  made  of 
equal  parts  of  wheat  and  rye  ; or  more  commonly  of 
two  parts  of  the  former  to  one  of  the  latter. 

Coftivenefs  is  encreafed  by  keeping  the  body  too 
warm,  and  by  every  thing  that  promotes  the  perlpira- 
tion  ; as  w'earing  flannel,  lying  too  long  a-bed,  &c. 
Intenfe  thought,  and  a fedentary  life,  are  likewife  hurt- 
'ful.  All  the  fecretions  and  excretions  are  promoted  by 
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moderate  exercHe  without  doors,  and  by  a gay,  cheer- 
ful, fprightly  temper  of  mind. 

The  drink  fhould  be  of  an  opening  quality.  All 
ardent  fpirits,  auftere  and  aftringent  wines,  as  port, 
claret,  &c.  ought  to  be  avoided.  Malt-liquor  that  is 
fine,  and  of  a moderate  ftrength,  is  very  proper.  But- 
ter-milk, whey,  and  other  watery  liquors,  are  likewife 
proper,  and  may  be  drank  in  turns,  as  the  patient’s 
inclination  directs. 

Thofe  who  are  troubled  with  coftivenefs  ought,  if 
pofiible,  to  remedy  it  by  diet,  as  the  confiant  ufe  of 
medicines  for  that  purpofe  is  attended  with  many 
inconveniences,  and  often  with  bad  confequences  * I 
never  knew  any  one  get  into  a habit  of  taking  medicine 
tor  keeping  the  belly  open,  who  could  leave  it  off.  In 
time  the  cuftom  becomes  neceffary,  and  generally  ends 
in  a total  relaxation  of  the  bowels,  indigeftion,  lofs  of 
appetite,  wafting  of  the  ftrength,  and  death. 

When  the  belly  cannot  be  kept  open  without  medi- 
cine, we  would  recommend  gentle  dofes  of  rhubarb  to 
be  taken  twice  or  thrice  a-week.  This  is  not  near  fo 
injurious  to  the  ftomach  as  aloes,  jalap,  or  the  other 
draftic  purges  fo  much  in  ufe.  Infufions  of  fenna 
and  manna  may  likewife  betaken,  or  half  an  ounce  of 

* The  learned  Dr.  Arbuthnot  advifei  thofe  who  are  troubled  with  coftivenefs  to 
ufe  animal  oils,  as  frefli  butter,  cream,  marrow,  fat  broths,  elpecially  thof-;  made 
of  the  internal  parts  of  animals,  as  the  liver,  heart,  midriff,  &c.  He  likewife 
recommends  the  expreffed  oils  of  mild  veget.ibles,  as  olives,  almonds,  paftaches, 
and  the  fruits  themfelves;  all  oily  and  mild  fruits,  as  figs  ; decodbions  of  mealy  ve- 
getables : Thefe  lubricate  the  inteftines;  fome  faponaceous  fubftances  which  fti- 

mulate  gently,  as  honey,  hydromel,  or  boiled  honey  and  water,  unrefined  fugar.  &c. 

The  dodlor  obferves,  that  fuch  lenitive  fubftances  are  proper  for  pa.  dins  of  dry 
atrabilarian  conftitutions,  who  are  fubjedl  to  aftridtions  of  the  belly,  and  the  piles, 
and  will  operate  when  ftronger  medicinal  fubftances  are  fometimes  ineffedluul ; but 
that  fuch  lenitive  diet  hurts  thofe  whofe  bowels  are  weak  and  lax.  He  likewife 
obferves,  that  all  watery  fubftances  are  lenitive,  and  that  even  common  water, 
svhey,  four  milk,  and  butter-milk,  have  that  effedl ; that  new  milk,  efpecially 
alTes  milk,  ftimulates  ftill  more  when  it  fours  on  the  ftomach  ; and  that  whey  turned 
our  will  purge  ftrongly ; that  moft  garden  fruits  are  likewife  laxative  ; and  that 
ome  of  them  as  grapes,  will  throw  fuch  as  take  them  immoderately  into  a cholera 
uiorbus,  or  incnrable  diarrheea. 
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foluble  tartar  dlffolved  In  water-gruel.  About  the 
fize'of  a nutmeg  of  lenitive  eleduary  taken  twice  or 
thrice  a-day,  generally  anfwers  the  purpofe  very  well. 

WANT  OF  APPETITE. 

This  may  proceed  from  a foul  ftomach  ; indigeftion  ; 
the  want  of  free  air  and  exercife  ; grief ; fear  ; anxiety, 
or  any  of  the  deprefling  pafTions  ; excefTive  heat ; the 
ufe  of  ftrong  broths,  fat  meats,  or  any  thing  that  palls 
the  appetite,  or  is  hard  of  digeflion  ; the  immoderate 
ufe  of  ftrong  liquors,  tea,  tobacco,  opium,  &c. 

The  patient  ought,  if  poflible,  to  make  choice  of  an 
open  dry  air ; to  take  exercife  daily  on  horfeback,  or 
in  a carriage ; to  rife  betimes ; and  to  avoid  all  intenfe 
thought.  He  fhould  ufe  a diet  of  eafy  digeftion  ; and 
(hould  avoid  exceflive  heat  and  great  fatigue. 

If  want  of  appetite  proceed  from  errors  in  diet,  or 
any  other  part  of  the  patient’s  regimen,  it  ought  to  be 
changed.  If  naufea  and  teachings  fhew  that  the  fto- 
mach is  loaded  with  crudities,  a vomit  will  be  of  fervice. 
After  this  a gentle  purge  or  two  of  rhubarb,  or  any  of 
the  bitter  purging  falts  may  be  taken.  The  patient 
ought  next  to  ufe  an  infufion  in  wine  of  fonie  of  the 
ftoinachic  bitters  ; as  gentian-root,  Peruvian  bark,  or 
orange-peel.  He  may  alfo  eat  orange-peel  or  ginger 
candied. 

Though  gentle  evacuations  be  neceffary,  all  ftrong 
purges  and  vomits  are  to  be  avoided,  as  they  weaken 
the  ftomach  and  hurt  digeftion.  After  proper  evacua- 
tions, bitter  elixirs,  and  tindlures  with  aromatics,  may 
be  ufed.  The  patient  may  take,  twice  a-day,  a common 
fpoonful  of  the  ftomachic  tindure  ; or,  if  he  be  coftive, 
the  fame  quantity  of  the  bitter  tindure  of  rhubarb. 
Elixir  of  vitriol  is  an  excellent  medicine  in  moft  cafe# 
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of  indigeftion,  weaknefs  of  the  ftomach,  or  want  of 
appetite.  Twenty  or  thirty  drops  of  it  may  be  taken 
twice  or  thrice  a-day  in  a glafs  of  wine,  or  water.  It'^^‘ 
may  likewife  be  mixed  with  the  tindnre  of  the  bark, 
two  drachms  of  the  former  to  an  ounce  of  the  latter, 
and  a tea-fpoonful  of  it  taken  in  wine  or  water,  as 
above. 

The  chalybeate  waters,  if  drank  in  moderation,  are 
generally  of  confiderable  fervice  in  this  cafe.  The 
fait- water  has  likewife  good  effeds  ; but  it  mull  not 
be  ufed  too  freely.  The  waters  of  Harrowgate,  Scar- 
borough, IVToffat,  and  moft  other  Spaws  in  Britain,  may 
be  ufed  with  advantage.  We  would  advife  all  who 
are  afflided  with  indigeftion  and  want  of  appetite  to 
repair  to  thefe  places  of  public  rendezvous.  The  very 
change  of  air,  and  the  cheerful  company,  will  be  of 
fervice  ; not  to  mention  the  exercife,  diflipation,  a- 
mufements,  &c. 

OF  THE  FlEART-BURN. 

What  is  commonly  called  the  heart-burn  is  not 
a difeafe  of  that  organ,*  but  an  uneafy  fenfation  of 
heat  or  acrimony  about  the  pit  of  the  ftomach,  which 
is  fometimes  attended  with  anxiety,  naufea,  and  vo- 
miting. 

It  may  proceed  from  debility  of  the  ftomach,  indi- 
geftion, bile,  the  abounding  of  an  acid  in  the  ftomach-, 

* Heart-bum.^r  cardialffia.  originates  ( rom  the  inadi  vity  of  the  domach . whence 
the  aliment,  inftead  of  being  fubdued  by  digeftion  and  converted  into  chvle,  runs 
into  fermentation,  producing  acetous  acid.  Sometimes  the  gaftric  juice  itfelf  be- 
comes fo  acid  as  to  give  pain  to  the  upper  orifice  of  the  ftomach.  The  pain  of 
neat  at  the  upper  end  of  the  gullet,  when  any  air  is  brought  up  from  the  ferment- 

contents  of  the  ftomach,  is  to  be  afcribed  to  the  fympath  y that  exiftb  between 
there  two  extremities  of  the  gullet.  As  the  faliva  fwallowed  along  with  our 
toed  prevents  its  fermentation,  fome  find  confiderable  relief  by  chewing  parched 
^ when  the  pain  occurs,  and  by  fwallowing  faliva  thui 
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&c.  P’rfons  who  are  liable  to  this  complaint  ought 
to  avoid  ftale  liquors,  acids,  windy  or  greafy  aliments, 
and  (hould  never  ufe  violent  exercife  foon  after  a 
plentiful  meal.  I know  many  perfons  who  never  fail 
to  have  the  heart-burn,  if  they  ride  foon  after  dinner, 
provided  they  have  drank  Ale,  wine,  or  any  fermented 
liquor  ; but  are  never  troubled  with  it  when  they  have 
drank  rum,  or  brandy  and  water,  without  any  fugar 
or  acid. 

When  the  heart-burn  proceeds  from  debility  of  the 
floiTiach  or  indigeftion,  the  patient  ought  to  take  a dofe 
or  two  of  rhubarb  ; afterwards  he  may  ufe  infufions  of 
the  Peruvian  bark,  or  aaiy  other  of  the  flomachic  bitters, 
in  wine  or  brandy.  Exercife  in  the  open  air  will 
likevvife  be  of  ufe,  and  every  thing  that  promotes  di- 
geflion. 

When  bilious  humours  occafion  the  heart-burn,  a 
tea-fpoonful  of  the  I'weet  fpirit  of  nitre  in  a glafs  of 
w'ater,  or  a cup  of  tea,  will  generally  give  eale.  If  it 
proceeds  from  the  ufe  of  greafy  aliments,  a dram  of 
brandy  or  rum  may  be  taken. 

If  acidity  or  fournefs  of  the  ftomach  occafions  the 
heart-burn,  abforbents  are  the  proper  medicines.  In 
this  cafe  an  ounce  of  powdered  chalk,  half  an  ounce  of 
fine  fugar,  and  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  gum-arabic, 
may  be  mixed  in  an  Englilh  quart  of  water,  and  a tea- 
cupful  of  it  taken  as  often  as  is  neceffary.  Such  as  do 
not  chufe  chalk  may  take  a tea  fpoonful  of  prepared 
oyfter-flrells,  or  of  the  powder  called  crab’s-eyes,  in  a 
glafs  of  cinnamon  or  peppermint  water.  But  the  fafeft 
and  befl  abforbcnt  is  magnesia  alba.  This  not  only 
ads  as  an  abfoibent  but  likewife  as  a purgative  ; where- 
as chaik,  and  other  abfcrhents  of  that  kind,  are  apt  to 
lie  in  the  inteftines,  and  occafion  obibudions.  This 
powder  i^  not  difagreeable,  and  may  be  taken  in  a cup 
of  tea,  or  a glafs  of  mint- water.  A large  tea-ipoonful 
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is  the  ufual  dofe  ; but  it  may  be  taken  in  a much  larger 
quantity  when  there  is  occafion. 

If  wind  be  the  caufe  of  this  complaint,  the  mod  pro- 
per medicines  are  thofe  called  carminatives  ; as  ani- 
feeds,  juniper- berries,  ginger,  cannella  alba,  carda- 
mom-feeds, &c.  Thefe  may  either  be  chewed,  or  in- 
fufed  in  fpirits  or  wine.  One  of  the  fafeft  medicines 
of  this  kind  is  the  tirxflure  made  by  infufing  an  ounce 
of  rhubarb,  and  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  the  leffer  car- 
damom-feeds, in  an  Englilh  pint  of  brandy.  After 
this  has  digefted  for  two  or  three  clays,  it  muft  be 
{trained,  and  four  ounces  of  white  fugar-candy  added 
to  it.  It  muft  (land  to  digeft  a fecond  time,  till  the 
fugar  be  diffolved.  A table-lpoonful  of  it  may  be  taken 
occafionally  for  a dofe. 

I have  frequently  known  the  heart-burn  cured,  ef- 
pecially  in  pregnant  women,  by  chewing  green  tea. 



CHAP.  LI. 

OF  NERVOUS  DISEASES, 


OF  all  difeafes  incident  to  mankind,  thofe  of  the 
nervous  kind  are  the  rnoft  complicated  and  diffi- 
cult to  cure.  A volume  would  not  be  luffi'dent  to 
point  out  their  various  fymptoms.  They  imitate  al- 
moft  every  difeafe  ; and  are  feldom  alike  in  two  liif- 
ferent  perfons,  or  even  in  the  fame  perlon  at  different 
times.  Proteus-like,  they  are  continually  changing 
(hape ; and  upon  every  frelh  attack,  the  patient  thinks 
he  feels  fymptoms  which  he  never  experienced  before. 
Nor  do  they  only  affedl  the  body  ; the  mind  lik^»- 
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wife  fuffers,  and  is  often,  thereby  rendered  extremely 
weak  and  peevilh.  The  low  fpirits,  timoroufnef&, 
melancholy,  and  ficklenefs  of  temper,  which  generally 
attend  nervous  diforders,  induce  many  people  to  l>e- 
lieve  that  they  are  entirely  difeafes  of  the  mind  ; but 
this  change  of  temper  is  rather  a confequence,  than 
the  caule  of  nervous  difeafes. 

CAUSES. — Every  thing  that  tends  to  relax  or 
weaken  the  body,  dlfpofes  it  to  nervous  difeafes,  as 
indolence,  exceffive  venery,  drinking  too  much  tea, 
or  other  weak  watery  liquors,  frequent  bleeding,  purg- 
ing, vomiting,  &c.  Whatever  hurts  the  digeftion, 
or  prevents  the  proper  aflimulation  of  the  aliment, 
has  likewife  this  effeft  ; as  long  faffing,  excefs  in 
eating  or  drinking,  the  ufe  of  windy,  crude,  or  un- 
wholefome  aliments,  an  unfavourable  pofture  of  the 
body,  &c. 

Nervous  diforders  often  proce.ed  from  affedions  of 
the  mind  ; as  grief,  difappointment,  anxiety,  intenfe 
ftudy,  &c.  Indeed  few  ftudious  perfons  are  entirely 
free  from  them.  Nor  is  this  at  all  to  be  wondered  at ; 
intenfe  thinking  not  only  preys  upon  the  fpirits,  but 
prevents  the  perfon  from  taking  proper  exercife,  by 
which  means  the  digeflion  is  impaired,  the  nourilli- 
ment  prevented,  the  lolids  relaxed,  and  the  vvJioIe 
mafs  of  humours  vitiated.  Grief  and  difappointment 
likewife  produce  the  lame  effeds,  I have  known 
more  nervous  patients,  who  dated  the  commence- 
ment of  their  diforders  from  the  lofs  of  a hufband, 
a favourite  child,  or  from  fome  difappointment  in 
life,  than  from  any  other  caufc.  In  a word,  what- 
ever weakens  the  body,  or  depreifes  the  fpirits,  may 
occallon  nervous  diforders,  as  unwholefome  air,  want 
of  fieep,  great  fatigue,  difagreeahle  apprehenfions, 
vexation,  &c. 
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SYMPTOMS. — We  fliall  only  mention  fome  of 
the  moft  general  fymptoms  of  thefe  diforders,  as  it  would 
be  both  an  ufelefs  and  impradticable  tafk  to  point  out 
the  whole.  They  generally  begin  with  windy  infla- 
tions,' or  diftentions  of  the  fl:omach  and  inteftines  ; the 
appetite  aiid  digeftion  are  ufually  bad ; yet  fometimes 
there  is  an  uncommon  craving  for  food,  and  a quick 
digeftion.  The  food  often  turns  four  on  the  fto- 
mach  ; and  the  patient  is  troubled  with  vomiting  of 
clear  water,  tough  phlegm,  or  a blackifh  coloured  li- 
quor refembling  the  grounds  of  coffee.  Excruciat- 
ing pains  are  often  felt  about  the  navel,  attended 
with  a rumbling  or  murmuring  noife  in  the  bowels. 
The  belly  is  fometimes  loofe,  but  more  commonly 
bound,  which  occafions  a retention  of  wind  and  great 
uneafinefs. 

The  urine  is  fometimes  in  fmali  quantity,  at  other 
times  very  copious,  and  quite  clear.  There  is  a great 
ftraitnefs  of  the  breaft,  with  difficulty  of  breathing ; 
violent  palpitations  of  the  heart ; hidden  flufhings  of 
heat  in  various  parts  of  the  body  ; at  other  times  a 
fenfe  of  cold,  as  if  water  were  poured  on  them  ; 
flying  pains  in  the  arms  and  limbs ; pains  in  the  back 
and  belly,  refembling  thofe  occafioned  by  gravel ; the 
pulfe  very  variable,  fonietimes  uncommonly  flow,  and 
at  other  times  very  quick ; yawning,  the  hiccup,  fre- 
quent fighings,  and  a fenfe  of  fuffocation,  as  if  from  a 
ball  or  lump  in  the  throat ; alternate  fits  of  crying  ami 
convullive  laughing;  the  fleep  is  unfound,  and  fel- 
dom  refrefhing  ; and  the  patient  is  often  troubled  with 
the  night- mare. 

As  the  difeafe  increafes,  the  patient  is  molefttvl  with 
head-achs,  cramps,  and  fixed  pains  in  various  parts  of 
the  body  ; the  eyes  are  clouded,  and  often  affeifled  with 
pain  and  dryncfs  ; there  is  a noife  in  the  ears,  and  of- 
ten a dulnefs  of  hearing ; in  fhort,  the  whole  animal 
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fundions  are  impaired.  The  mind  is  difturbed  on  the 
moft  trivial  occcafions,  and  is  hurried  into  the  moft  per- 
verfe  commotions,  inquietudes,  terror,  fadnefs,  anger, 
diffidence,  &c.  The  patient  is  apt  to  entertain  wild 
imaginations,  and  extravagant  fancies  ; the  memory 
becomes  weak,  and  the  realon  fails. 

Nothing  is  more  charadeiiflic  of  this  difeafe  than 
a conftant  dread  of  death.  This  renders  the  unhap- 
py perfons  wffio  labour  under  it  peeviffi,  fickle,  impa- 
tient, and  apt  to  run  from  one  phyfician  to  another  ; 
which  is  one  reafon  why  they  feldom  reap  any  bene- 
fit from  medicine,  as  they  have  not  fufficient  refolu- 
tion  to  perfift  in  any  one  couife  till  it  has  time  to  pro- 
duce its  proper  effeds.  They  are  likewife  apt  to  ima- 
gine that  they  labour  under  difeafes  from  which  they 
are  quite  free,  and  are  very  angry  if  any  one  attempts 
to  fet  them  right,  or  laugh  them  ought  of  their  ridicu- 
lous notions. 

REGIMEN. — Perfons  afflided  wnth  nervous  dif- 
eafes ought  never  to  fa  ft  long.  Their  food  ffiould  be 
foiid  and  nourifliing,  but  of  eafy  digeftion.  Fat  meats, 
and  heavy  fauces,  are  hurtful.  All  excefs  fliould  be 
carefully  avoided.  They  ought  never  to  eat  more  at 
a time  than  they  can  eafily  digeft  ; But  if  they  feel 
themfelves  weak  and  faint  between  meals,  they  ought 
to  eat  a bit  of  bread  and  drink  a glafs  of  wine.  lieavy 
fuppers  are  to  be  avoided.  Though  wdne  in  excefs  en- 
feebles the  body,  and  impairs  the  faculties  of  the  mind, 
yet  taken  in  moderation,  it  llrengthens  the  ftomach,  and 
promotes  digeftion.  Wine  and  w^ater  is  a very  proper 
drink  at  meals  ; but  if  wine  fours  on  the  ftomach,  or 
the  patient  is  much  troubled  with  wind,  brandy  and 
w ater  will  anfwer  better.  Every  thing  that  is  windy, 
or  hard  of  digeftion,  muft  be  avoided.  All  w^eak  and 
warm  liquors  are  hurtful,  as  tea,  coffee,  punch,  &c. 
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People  may  find  a temporary  relief  in  the  ufe  of  thefe, 
but  they  always  increafe  the  malady,  as  they  weaken 
the  fiomach,  and  hurt  digeftion.  Above  all  things, 
drams  are  to  be  avoided.  Whatever  immediate  eafe 
the  patient  may  feel  from  the  ufe  of  ardent  fpirits, 
they  are  fure  to  aggravate  the  malady,  and  prove  cer- 
tain poifons  at  laft.  The  cautions  are  the  more  ne- 
cefiary,  as  mofi  nervous  people  are  peculiarly  fond  of 
tea  and  ardent  ipirits  ; to  the  ufe  of  which  many  of 
them  fall  a vi£Um. 

Fxercife  in  nervous  dlforders  is  fuperior  to  all  medi- 
cines. Riding  on  ho'  fe  back  is  generally  efteemed  the 
befi,  as  it  gives  motion  to  the  whole  body  without 
fa  iguing  it.  I have  known  fome  patients,  however 
with  whom  walking  agreed  better,  and  others  who 
were  moft  benefited  by  riding  in  a carriage.  Every 
one  ought  to  ufe  that  which  he  finds  moft  benefi- 
cial. Long  fea-vovages  have  an  excellent  effe<ft:  ; 
and  to  thole  who  can  afford  to  take  them,  and 
have  fufticient  refolution,  we  would  by  all  means  re- 
commend this  courfe.  Even  change  of  place,  and 
the  light  of  new  obje£ls,  by  diverting  the  mind, 
have  a great  tendency  to  remove  thefe  complaints. — 
For  this  reafon,  a long  journey,  or  a voyage,  is  of 
much  more  advantage  than  riding  fhort  journeys  near 
home. 

A cool  and  dry  air  is  proper, -as  it  braces  and  in- 
vigorates the  whole  body.  Nothing  tends  more  to 
relax  and  enervate  than  hot  air,  efpecially  that  which 
is  rendered  fo  by  great  fi 'es,  or  ftoves  in  finall  apart- 
ments. But  vvhen  the  ftomach  or  bowels  are  weak, 
the  body  ought  to  be  well  guarded  againft  cold,  efpe- 
cially  in  winter,  by  wearing  a thin  flannel  waiftcoat 
next  the  fkin.  This  will  keep  up  an  equal  perfpira- 
tion,  and  defend  the  alimentary  canal  froin  many  im- 
preffions,  to  which  it  would  other  wife  be  fubje£l:,  up.)n 
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every  fudden  change  from  warm  to  cold  weather. 
Rubbing  the  body  frequently  with  the  flefh-brufh,  or 
a coarfe  linen  cloth,  is  likewife  beneficial,  as  it  pro- 
motes the  circulation,  perfpiration,  &c.  Perfons 
who  have  weak  nerves  ought  to  rife  early,  and  take 
exercife  before  breakfaft,  as  lying  too  long  a- bed 
cannot  fail  to  relax  the  folids.  Xhey  ought  likewife 
to  be  diverted,  and  to  be  kept  as  eafy  and  cheerful 
as  poffible  ; as  nothing  hurts  the  nervous  fyftem,  or 
weakens  the  digeftive  powers  more  than  fear,  crief. 
or  anxiety. 

MEDICINES. — Though  nervous  difeafes  are  fel- 
dom  radically  cured,  yet  their  fymptoms  may  fome- 
times  be  alleviated  and  the  patient’s  life  rendered,  at 
leaft,  more  comfortable,  by  proper  medicines. 

When  the  patient  is  coftive,  he  ought  to  take  a little 
rhubaib,  or  fome  other  mild  purgative,  and  fhould 
never  fuffer  his  belly  to  be  long  bound.  All  ftrong 
and  violent  purgatives,  are,  however,  to  be  avoided, 
as  aloes,  jalap,  &c,  I have  generally  feen  an  infu- 
fion  of  fenna  and  rhubarb  in  brandy  anfwer  very  well. 
This  may  be  made  of  any  firength,  and  taken  in  fuch 
quantity  as  the  patient  finds  necefl'ary.  When  di- 
geftion  is  bad,  or  the  ftomach  relaxed  and  weak,  an 
infufion  of  the  Peruvian  bark,  and  other  bitters,  may 
be  ufed  with  advantage.* 

Few  things  tend  more  to  Rrengthen  the  nervous 
fyftem  than  cold  bathing.  This  pradice,  if  duly  per- 
fifted  in,  wall  produce  very  extraordinary  eft'eds ; but 
when  the  liver  or  otiier  viscera  are  obftrudded  or  other- 
wife  unfour.d,  the  cold  hath  is  improper.  The  moft: 


• Take  of  Peruvian  baric  an  ounce,  penrian-root.  oranpe  peel,  and  coriander- 
feed,  of  each  half  an  ounce  : let  fhele  inpredients  be  all  bruifed  in  a mortar,  and 
infufed  in  a bottle  of  brandy  or  wbilky,  for  the  fpace  o'  five  or  fix  days.  A tablc- 
fpoonful  of  the  drained  liquor  may  be  taken  in  half  a glafsof  water  an  hour  before 
breakfad,  dinner,  and  fupper. 
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proper  feafons  for  it  are  fu Timer  and  autumn.  It 
•will  be  fufficient,  efpecially  for  perfons  of  a fpare  habit, 
to  go  into  the  cold  bath  three  or  four  times  a week.  If 
the  patient  be  weakened  by  it,  or  feels  chilly  for  a long 
lime  after  coming  out,  it  is  improper. 

In  patients  afflided  with  wind,  I have  always  ob- 
ferved  the  greatefl;  benefit  from  the  acid  elixir  of  vitriol. 
•It  may  be  taken  in  the  quantity  of  15,  20,  or  30 
drops,  twice  or  thrice  a-day,  in  a glafs  of  water.  This 
both  expels  wind,  ftrengthens  the  ftomach,  and  pro- 
motes digeftion. 

Opiates  are  greatly  extolled  in  thefe  maladies ; but  as 
they  only  palliate'  the  fymptoms,  and  generally  after- 
wards increafe  the  difeafe,  we  would  advife  people  to 
be  extremely  fparing  in  the  ufe  of  them,  left  habit 
render  them  at  laft  abfolutely  neceflary. 

It  would  be  an  eafy  matter  to  enumerate  many  me- 
dicines which  have  been  extolled  for  relieving  nervous 
diforders  ; but  whoever  wifhes  for  a thorough  cure 
muft  expeci  it  from  regimen  alone ; we  fhall  therefore 
omit  mentioning  more  medicines,  and  again  reco  n- 
mend  the  ftridieft  attention  to  diet,  air,  EXERCiSE, 
and  AMUSEMENTS. 

OF  MELANCHOLY. 

Melancholy*  is  that  ftate  of  alienation  or  vveaknefs 
of  mind,  which  renders  people  incapable  of  enjoying 
the  pleafures,  or  performing  the  duties  of  life.  It  is 
a degree  of  infanity,  and  often  terminates  in  abfolute 
madnefs. 

• Partial  infanity,  without  dyfpepfia,  or  indigeftion,  didinguilhea  this  difeafe 
from  hypochondriacs,  which,  in  other  re  pedis,  ic  greatly  ntlvinbieSa 
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CAUSES. — It  may  proceed  from  an  hereditary  dil- 
jDofition  ; intenfe  thinking,  efpecially  where  the  mind 
is  long  occupied  about  one  objedi ; violent  paffions  or 
afledlions  of  the  mind,  as  love,  fear,  joy,  grief,  over- 
weening pride,  and  luch  like.  It  may  alfo  be  occafion- 
ed  by  exceffive  venery  ; narcotic  or  ftupefadlic  poifons  ; 
a fedentary  life ; folitude ; the  fuppreffion  of  cuftomary 
evacuations  ; acute  fevers,  or  other  difeafes.  Violent 
anger  vvill  change  melancholy  into  madnefs  ; and  ex- 
ceffive  Gold,  efpecially  of  the  lower  extremities,  will 
force  the  blood  into  the  brain,  and  produce  all  the 
lymptoms  of  madnefs.  It  may  likewife  proceed  from 
the  ufe  of  alimeiit  that  is  hard  of  digeftion,  or  which 
cannot  be  eafily  affimilated  ; from  a callous  ftate  of  the 
integuments  of  the  brain,  or  a drynefs  of  the  brain  it- 
felf.  To  all  which  we  may  add  gloomy  or  miftaken 
notions  of  religion. 

SYMPTOMS. — When  perfons  begin  to  be  melan- 
choly, they  are  timorous  ; watchful ; fond  ot  folitude ; 
fretful  j fickle  ; captious ; and  inquifitive  ; folicitous 
about  trifles  ; fometimes  niggardly,  and  at  other  times 
prodigal.  The  belly  is  generally  bound  ; the  urine 
thin,  and  in  fmall  quantity  ; the  ftomach  and  bowels 
inflated  wdth  wind  ; the  complexion  pale  ; the  pulfe 
flow  and  weak.  The  fundlions  of  the  mind  are  alfo 
greatly  perverted,  infomuch  that  the  patient  often 
imagines  himfelf  dead,  or  changed  into  fome  other 
animal.  Some  have  imagined  their  bodies  were  made 
of  glafs,  or  other  brittle  fubflances,  and  were  afraid  to 
move  lell  they  flbould  be  broken  to  pieces.  The  un- 
happy  patient,  in  this  cafe,  unlefs  carefully  watched,  is 
a])t  to  put  an  end  to  his  own  miferable  life. 

When  the  difeafe  is  owing  to  an  obflrudion  of 
cuflomary  evacuations,  or  bodily  dilorder,  it  is 
ealier  cured  than  when  it  proceeds  from  aft'edions 
of  the  mind,  or  an  hereditary  taint.  A difeharge  of 
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blood  from  the  nole,  loofenefs,  fcabby  eruptions,  the 
bleeding  piles,  or  the  menses^  fometimes  carry  of  this 
difeafe. 

REGIMEN. — The  diet  ought  to  confift  chiefly  of 
vegetables  of  a cooling  and  opening  quality.  Animal 
food,  efpecially  falted  or  fmoke -dried  filli  are  bad. 
Aliments  prepared  with  onions,  garlic,  or  any  thing 
that  generates  thick  blood,  are  likewife  improper.  All 
kind  of  fruits  that  are  wholefome  may  be  eat  with  ad- 
vantage. Bderhaave  gives  an  inftance  of  a patient, 
who,  by  a long  life  of  whey,  water,  and  garden-fruits, 
recovered,  after  having  evacuated  a great  quantity  of 
black  coloured  matter. 

Strong  liquors  of  every  kind  ought  to  be  avoided  as 
poifon.  The  moft  proper  drink  is  water,  whey,  or 
very  fmall  beer.  Tea  and  coffee  are  improper.  If 
honey  agrees  with  the  patient,  it  may  be  eat  freely,  or 
his  drink  may  be  fweetened  with  it.  Infufions  of  balm- 
leaves,  penny- royal,  the  roots  of  wild  velerian,  or  the  . 
flowers  of  the  lime  tree,  may  be  drank  freely,  either  by 
themfelves,  or  fweetened  with  honey,  as  the  patient 
fhall  chufe. 

The  patient  ought  to  take  as  much  exercife  in  the 
open  air  as  he  can  bear.  This  helps  to  diffolve  the 
vifeid  humours,  it  removes  obftru6lions,  promotes  the 
perfpiration,  and  all  the  other  fecretions.  Every  kind 
of  madnefs  is  attended  with  a diminifhed  perfpiration  ; 
all  means  ought  therefore  to  be  ufed  to  promote  that 
neceffary  and  falutary  dilcharge.  Nothing  can  have  a 
more  direct  tendency  to  increafe  the  difeafe,  than  con- 
fining the  patient  to  a clofe  apartment.  Were  he 
forced  to  ride  or  walk  a certain  number  of  miles  every 
day,  it  would  tend  greatly  to  alleviate  his  diforder  : 
But  it  would  have  ftill  a better  effedl:,  if  he  were  o- 
liged  to  labour  a piece  of  ground.  By  digging,  hoeing, 
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planting,  fowing,  &c.  both  the  body  and  mind  would 
be  exerdfed.  A long  journey,  or  a voyage,  dpecially 
into,  a warmer  dimate,  with  agreeable  companions,  has 
.often  very  happy  effeds.  A plan  of  this  kind  with  a 
ftrid  attention  to  diet,  is  a much  more  rational  method 
of  cure  than  confining  the  patient  within  doors,  and 
plying  him  with  medicine. 

MEDICINES. — In  the  cure  of  this  difeafe  great  re- 
gard muft  be  paid  to  the  mind.  When  the  patient  is 
in  a low  flate,  his  inind  ought  to  be  foothed  and  di- 
verted with  variety  of  amufements,  as  entertaining 
ftories,  paftimes,  mufic,  &c.  This  feems  to  have 
been  the  method  of  curing  melancholy  among  the  Jews, 
fls  we  learn  from  the  ftory  of  King  Saul ; and,  indeed, 
it  is  a very  rational  one.  Nothing  can  remove  difeafes 
of  the  mind  fo  effedually  as  applications  to  the  mind 
itfelf,  the  mod  efficatious  of  which  is  mufic.  The  pa- 
tient’s'company  ought  likewife  to  confift  of  fuch  per- 
fons  as  are  agreeable  to  him.  People  in  this  date  are 
apt  to  conceive  unaccountable  averfions  againd  parti- 
cular perfons  ; and  the  very  fight  of  fuch  perlons  is 
fufficient  to  didrad  their  minds,  and  throw  them  into 
the  utmod  perturbation. 

When  the  patierJ;  is  high,  evacuations  are  necedary. 
In  this  cafe  he  mud  be  bled,  and  have  his  belly  kept 
open  by  purging  medicines,  as  manna,  rhubarb,  cream 
of  tartar,  or  the  foluble  tartar.  I have  feen  the  lad 
have  very  happy  ededs.  It  may  be  taken  in  the  dofe 
of  half  an  ounce,  didblved  in  water  gruel  every  day, 
for  fundrv  weeks,  or 'even  for  months,  if  necelTary. 
More  or  Itfs  may  be  given  according  as  it  operates. 
Vomif:  have  likewife  a good  cded  ; but  they  mud  be 
pretty  flroi->g,  other  wile  they  will  not  operate. 

' Camphire  and  mudc  have  likewife  been  ufed  in  this 
cafe  with  advantage.  I en  or  twelve  grains  of  camphire 
may  be  rubbed  in  a mortar  with  half  a drachm  of  nitre, 
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and  taken  twice  a-day,  or  oftener,  if  the  ftomach  will 
bear  it.  If  it  will  not  fit  upon  the  ftomach  in  this  form, 
it  may  be  made  into  pills  with  ^um  afafoetida  and  Ruf- 
fian caftor,  and  taken  in  the  quantity  above  direaed. 
If  mufk  is  to  be  adminiftered,  a fcruple,  or  twenty- 
five  grains  of  it  may  be  made  into  a bolus  with  a little 
honey  or  common  fyrup,  and  taken  twice  or  thrice  a- 
day.  We  do  not  mean  that  all  thefe  medicines  fhould 
be  adminiftered  at  once  ; but  either  of  them  which  is 
given  muft  be  duly  perfifted  in,  otherwife  no  benefit 

can  be  expeded.  ^ ^ ... 

As  it  is  very  difficult  to  induce  patients  in  this 

difeafe  to  take  medicines,  we  (hall  mention  fome  out- 
ward applicatibns  which  fometimes  do  good  ; the 
principal  of  thefe  are  ifliies,  fetons,  and  warm  bath- 
ing IfiTues  may  be  made  in  any  part  of  the  body, 
but  they  generally  have  the  heft  effect  near  the  fpine. 
The  difcharge  from^  thefe  may  be  greatly  promoted 
by  dreffing  them  with  the  mild  blifteiing  ointment, 
and  keeping  what  are  commonly  called  the  orrice 
peafe  in  them.  The  moft  proper  place  for  a feton 
is  between  the  fhonlder  blades ; and  it  ought  to  be 
placed  upwards  and  downwards,  or  in  the  direction  of 
the  fpine. 


CHAP.  LII. 
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The  diftinguilhing  chara£teriftic  of  Madness  is  a 
false  perception. — The  mind  not  being  perfect- 
ly mafter  of  all  its  functions,  it  receives  impreffions 
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from^  thp  fenfo,  which  are  different  from  thofe  nro- 
bodfloft  “<i  "’eraory  are 

non  of  the  tram  of  thought ; marked  by  an  inco- 
herence and  raving;  and  in  a refiftanceoffhepaflions 
to  the  command  of  the  will ; accompanied  forthemoR 

at'rXbt!  refentment 

Madnefs  is  occafioned  by  affeSions  of  the  mind, 
fuch_  as  anxiety,  grief,  the  love  of  an  abfent  obieS 
reh^ous_  terror  or  enthufiafm,  the  frequent  and  unre^ 
ftrained  indulgence  of  any  paffion  or  emotion,  and  by 
a ftrufe  ftudy  ; fe  ftort,  it  may  be  produced  by  any 
thing  which  affefls  the  mind  fo  forcibly,  as  to  taL  off 
Its  attention  from  all  other  affairs.  Violent  exercife 
frequent  intoxication,  a fedentary  life ; the  fiippreffion 
of  periodical  and  occafional  difcharges  and  f^retions, 
exceflive  evacuations,  and  paralytic  ftrokes,  are  Hke- 
wile  enumerated  as  remote  caiifes.  Certain  difeafes 
ot  the  febrile  kind  have  been  known  to  occafion 

madnefs,  where  their  adion  has  been  very  violent. 

In  lome  cafes  it  proceeds  from  an  hereditary  pre- 
diipoiition  ; and,  of  all  the  maladies  to  which  the  hu- 
m^  frame  is  liable,  and  which  can  be  entailed  on 
pofterity,  mental  derangement  is  furely  the  moft 
deplorable.  Two  cpnftitutions  are  particularly  the 
vidims  of  madnefs,  the  fanguine  and  melancholic; 
by  the  difference  of  which  its  appearance  is  fome- 
what  modified. 

1 he  lyniptoms  which  accompany  an  attack  of 
furious  madnefs  are,  fcvere  pains  in  the  head,  red- 
nefs  of  the  fat.e,  noife  in  the  ears,  wildnefs  of  the 
countenance,  rolling  and  gliflening  of  the  eyes,  grind- 
ing (if  the  tilth,  loud  roaring,  violent  exertions 
of  fli(ngih,  abliird  incoherent  dilcourle,  unaccount- 
able malice  to  certain  perfons,  particularly  to  the 
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neared  relatives  and  friends,  a diflike  to  fuch  places 
and  fcenes  as  formerly  afforded  particular  pieafure, 
a diminution  of  the  irritability  of  the  body,  with 
refped;  to  the  morbid  effects  of  hunger  and  watch- 
ing, together  with  a full  quick  pulfe.  In  no, two' 
patients  does  the  difeafe  commence  or  continue  with 
precifely  the  fame  appearances ; the  different  pro- 
penfities  and  habits  of  different  patients  lead,  of  ne- 
ceffity,  to  a difference  of  idea  and  of  expreflion  in 
each  ; to  enumerate  all  the  varieties  would  therefore 
be  endlefs. 

Mania  corhes  on  at  different  periods  of  life;  but  for 
the  mod  part  it  appears  between  the  age  of  30  and 
40,  probably  becaufe  people  at  this  period  are  more 
fubjedl  to  be  afted  on  by  the  remote  caufes  of  this  dif- 
eafe, or  that  a great  number  of  fuch  caufes  are  ap- 
plied. At  this  period  of  life,  people  are  generally 
edablifhed  in  their  refpedfive  avocations,  are  proba- 
bly married,  and  have  families,  their  habits  aredrong- 
ly  formed,  and  their  interruption  is  confequently  at- 
tended with  greater  anxiety  and  regret : Under  thele 
circumdances  they  feel  the  misfortunes  of  life  more 
exquifitely.  Sometimes  madnefs  is  only  temporary, 
and  occurs  in  fits,  which  go  off  and  return  at  certain 
periods.  At  other  times,  it  continues  through  the 
whole  courfe  of  the  patient’s  life,  without  the  fmalled 
intermiffion,  and  the  patient  finks  at  lad  under  the 
violence  of  the  difeafe. 

It  is  a furprifing  circuradance,  that  mad  people  are 
not  only  lefs  liable  to  be  feized  with  infectious  diforders 
than  thofe  who  are  in  perfedt  health,  but  even  when 
labouring  under  other  difeafes,  if  the  patient  chance  to 
be  feized  with  madnefs,  they  are  foinetiines  freed  from 
their  former  complaints.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has 
been  known,  that  an  intermitting  fever,  fupervening 
madnefs  of  long  danding  has  proved  a cure  for  the 
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madneTs,  tbe  fenfts  having  returned  when  the  fever 
terminated.  When  madnefs  has  arifen  in  confequence 
of  foil  e other  diforder,  and  w-hen  its  attacks  are  flight, 
and  return  but  feldom,  a radical  cure  may  be  eflecled  ; 
but  when  it  arifes  from  an  hereditary  predifpofition,  and 
is  attended  w'ith  great  dejedlion  of  mind,  and  a fixed 
attention  to  one  particular  fubjedt,  the  profpecf  of  re- 
turning health  is  but  fmall.  Where  infanity  fupervenes 
upon  cpilrpfy  or  pally,  a cure  is  feldom  effeded  ; and 
when  a furious  ftate  is  fucceeded  by  melancholy,  and 
violent  fits  return  after  this  has  continued  a fhort  time, 
the  hope  of  recovery  is  but  fmall. 

Dr.  G reding  obferves,  that  the  fkulls  of  the  greater 
number  of  maniacs  are  commonly  very  thick.  Some 
were  of  a mofl:  extraordinary  degree  of  thicknefs. 

With  refped  to  the  cure  of  madnefs,  as  medicine 
can  often  do  but  little,  it  principally  depends  upon  pro- 
per management. 

When  the  ftate  of  the  patient  will  admit  of  mild 
treatment,  it  ought  by  all  means  to  be  fhewm  to  him ; 
as,  by  gentlenefs  and  kindnels  of  behaviour,  w^e  may 
otten  be  able  to  obtain  the  confidence,  and  gain  the 
efteem  of  maniacs,  fo  as  to  render  them  eafily  manage- 
able. In  flight  cafes,  it  will  be  fuflicient  to  confine 
the  patient  wdthin  doors,  taking  care,  at  the  fame  time, 
to  put  it  out  of  his  power  to  do  any  injury  to  him- 
felf,  or  to  thofe  about  him.  His  mind  fhould  be 
foothed,  and  his  attention  diverted  as  much  as  poffible, 
by  engaging  him  in  fome  amufement,  that  will  em- 
ploy both  mind  and  body  at  the  fame  time,  and  divert 
the  latter  from  purfuing  the  train  of  his  ow  n bewilder- 
ed imagination.  When  malevolence  forms  the  pro- 
minent feature,  and  the  patient  is  furious,  he  muft  be 
clofely  confined,  either  by  a flrait  w^aiftcoat,  or  by  be- 
ing ftrapped  by  the  hands  and  h gs  in  a large  chair,  pro- 
perly faftened  to  the  floor.  It  will  be  neceflaiy’^  for 
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thofe  who  immediately  attend  upon  him  to  Infplre  him 
with  a certain  awe  and  dread  of  them,  which  is  to  be 
acquired  by  coercion,  tempered  with  proper  mildnefs 
and  humanity. 

In  all  cales  of  madnefs,  it  will  be  proper  to  remove 
the  patient  from  thofe  objeds  with^  which  he  was  for- 
merly habituated,  as  thefe  tend  to  call  up  ideas,  and 
their  various  aflbciations.  Therefore  a change  of 
place,  and  removal  from  his  friends  will  be  advif- 
able.  In  mania,  every  thing  which  in  the  lead:  tends 
to  excite  the  l^  ftem  muft  be  carefully  avoided and  a 
fpare  and  low  diet  muft  be  adhered  to ; and  when  the 
patient  is  of  a plethoric  habit  of  body,  bleeding  from 
the  jugular  veins  may  be  ufed  with  advantage;  draftic 
purgatives  have  likewife  been  ufed,  for  the  purpofe  of 
diminifhing  the  fulnefs  and  tenfion  of  the  blood-veflels 
of  the  brain. 

Cold^  bathing,  by  diminifhing  irritation,  has  often 
been  tried  with  confiderable  advantage. 

Blifters  and  iflites  have  likewife  been  ern ployed  in 
this  difeafe,  and  when  recent,  may  probably  have  a 
pod  effea  ; when  the  difeafe  has  been  of  long  ftand- 
ing,  they  have  been  found  ineffedual. 

When  madnefs  has  taken  place  in  confequence  of 
great  debility  and  weaknefs,  as  fometimes  happens  at 
the  dole  of  a nervous  fever,  all  evacuations  ftiould  be 
avoided,  and  a good  diet,  with  tonics,  exercife,  and 
good  air,  fhould  be  reforted  to  for  a cure. 


OF  THE  PALSY. 

The  palfy  * is  a lofs  or  diminution  of  fenfe  or  mo- 
tion, or  of  both,  in  one  or  more  parts  of  the  body. 

fymptom*  which  charaiflerife  palfy  are,  feme  only  of  the  voluntary  mo- 
'ions  impaired,  often  with  fleep.  ' 
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It  is  more  or  lefs  dangerous,  according  to  the  impor- 
tance of  the  part  alfed:ed.  A palfy  of  the  heart,  lungs, 
or  any  part  neceffary  for  life,  is  mortal.  When  it  af- 
fedls  the  flomach,  the  inteftines,  or  the  bladder,  it 
is  highly  dangerous.  If  the  face  be  affedted,  the 
cafe  is  bad,  as  it  fliews,  that  the  difeafe  proceeds 
from  the  brain.  When  the  part  affeded  feels  cold, 
is  infenfible,  or  waftes  away,  or  when  the  judgment 
and  memory  begin  to  fail,  there  are  fmall  hopes  of  a 
cure. 

CAUSES.— The  immediate  caufe  of  palfy  is  what- 
ever prevents  the  regular  exertion  of  the  nervous 
powtr  upon  any  particular  mufcle  or  part  of  the 
body.  The  occafioning  and  pre-dilpofmg  caufes  are 
-various,  as  drunkennefs  ; wounds  of  the  brain,  or 
fpinal  marrow  ; prefl'ure  upon  the  brain  or  nerves  ; 
any  cold  or  damp  air  ; the  fuppreflion  of  cuftomary 
evacuations  ; fudden  fear  ; want  of  exercife  ; or  what- 
ever gently  relaxes  the  fyilem,  as  drinking  much 
tea,’'*^  or  cofee,  &c.  The  palfy  may  likewife  proceed 
from  wounds  of  the  nerves  themfelves,  from  the  poi- 
fonous  fumes  of  metals  or  minerals,  as  mercury,  lead, 
arfenic,  &c. 

In  young  perfons  of  a full  habit,  the  palfy  muft  be 
treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  languine  apoplexy. 
The  patient  mufl;  be  bhd,  blillered,  and  have  his  belly 
kept  open  by  fharp  clyffers  or  purgative  medicines. 
But  in  old  age,  or  when  the  difeale  proceeds  from  re- 
laxation or  debility,  which  is  generally  the  cafe,  a quite 
contrary  coiirfe  mud  be  purfued.  1 he  diet  mult  be 
warm  and  attenuating,  confiding  chiefly  of  fpicy  and 

• Many  people  imapine,  that  tea  ha*  no  tendency  to  hurt  the  nervct,  and  that 
drinking  the  fame  quantity  of  warm  water  would  be  equally  p«tnicious.  This, 
however,  Icems  to  be  a niiOake.  Many  perfons  drink  thiee  or  four  cups  ot  svarm 
milk  and  water  daily,  without  feeling  any  bad  contequenccs  ; yet  the  lame  qua 
tity  of  tea  will  make  their  hands  fliake  for  twenty-four  hours. 
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aromatic  vegetables,  as  muftard,  horfe  radlfli,  &c. 
The  drink  may  be  generous  wine,  muftard-whey,  or 
brandy  and  water.  Fridion  wdth  the  flefli-brufh,  or 
a warm  hand  is  extremely  proper,  elpecially  on  the 
part  aft'eded.  Blirtering  plafters  may  iikewife  be  ap- 
plied to  the  affeded  parts  with  advantage.  When 
this  cannot  be  done,  they  may  be  rubbed  with  the  vo- 
latile liniment,  or  the  nerve  ointment  of  the  Edinburgh 
Difpenfatory.  One  of  the  heft  external  applications  is 
eledricity.  The  (hocks  (liould  be  received  on  the  part 
affeded  ; and  they  ought  daily  to  be  repeated  forfeveral 
weeks. 

Vomits  are  very  beneficial  in  this  kind  of  pslfy,  and 
ought  to  be  frequently  adininiftered.  Cephalic  fnuff, 
or  any  thing  that  makes  the  patient  fneeze,  is  Iikewife 
ufeful.  Some  pretend  to  have  found  great  benefit 
from  rubbing  the  parts  affeded  with  nettles ; but  this 
does  not  feem  to  be  any  ways  preferable  to  blifter- 
ing.  If  the  tongue  be  affeded,  the  patient  may  gargle 
his  mouth  frequently  w'ith  brandy  and  muftard  ; or  he 
may  hold  a bit  of  fugar  in  his  mouth  wet  with  the 
pally-drops  of-compound  fpirits  of  lavender.  The  wild 
valerian- root  is  a very  proper  medicine  in  this  cafe; 
It  may  either  be  taken  in  an  infulion  with  fage-leaves, 
or  half  a drachm  of  it  in  powder  may  be  given  in  a glafs 
of  wine  three  times  a-day.  If  the  patient  cannot  ufe 
the  valerian,  he  may  take  of  sal  volatile  oleosum,  com- 
pound fpirits  of  lavender,  and  tindure  of  caltor,  each 
halt  an  ounce ; mix  ihefe  together,  and  take  fprty  or 
fifty  drops  in  a glafs  of  wine,  three  or  four  times  a- 
day.  A table-lpoonful  of  muftard  feed  taken  fre- 
quently is  a very  good  medicine.  The  patient  ought 
Iikewife  to  chew  cinnamon  bark,  ginger,  or  other 
vv’arm  fpiceries. 

Exercife  is  of  the  utmoft  importance  in  the  palfy 
but  the  patient  muft  beware  of  cold,  damp,  and  moift 
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air.  He  ought  to  wear  flannel  next  his  fkin  ; and,  if 
poflible,  (hould  remove  into  a warmer  climate. 


CHAP.  LIII. 

OF  TETANUS,  OR  THE  LOCKED  JAW. 

This  is  one  of  the  moll  dreadful  difeafes  to 
which  the  human  fpecies  is  fubjeH,  few  reco- 
vering who  are  attacked  by  it.  Dr.  Cullen  defines 
it  to  be,  “’A  fpaftic  rigidity  of  feveral  mufcles.” 
The  inhabitants  of  warm  climates  are  more  liable 
to  it  than  thofe  who  inhabit 'cold  climates.  It  moft 
commonly  occurs  when  much  rain  or  moifture 
quickly  fucceeds  warm  and  fultry  weather.  Per- 
fons  of  all  ages,  fexes,  and  temperaments  are  fubjed 
to  its  attack. 

This  difeafe,  though  it  fometimes  comps  on  fudden- 
ly,  fcfr  the  moft  part  comes  on  gradually,  and  by  flight 
approaches^  in  which  cafe,  the  patient  rather  com- 
plains of  an  unealy  ftilfnels  in  the  back  part  of  the 
neck  and  about  the  llioulcers,  than  of  any  acute  pain, 
accompanied  with  fome  degree  of  general  laflitude  j af- 
ter a Ihort  time,  the  ftifthefs  becomes  conliderably  in- 
creafed,  which  at  length  renders  the  motion  of  the 
head  both  painful  and  difficult.  Along  with  this,  a 
fenfe  of  uneafinds  and  pain  is  felt  along  the  fau- 
ces, and  at  the  roc  t of  the  tongue,  together  with  fome 
difficulty  of  fvvallowing,  which  terminates  at  laft  m a 
total  interruption  of  it.  The  rigidity  and  pain  conti- 
nuing to  increafe  with  rapidity,  he  loon  becomes  leizeu 
with  a violent  pain  about  the  cheft,  which  ftrikes 
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through  to  the  hack  -bone.  As  Toon  as  this  takes 
place,  all  the  mulcles  of  the  neck,  but  chiefly  thofe 
which  are  fituated  at  the  back  part  of  It,  are  ftrongly 
affe<fted  with  fpafin,  by  which  the  head  and  (boulders 
are  drawn  back  with  excruhating  pain.  The  mufcles 
which  move  the  under  jaw  become  alfo  to  be  affedled 
with  a fpafmodic  contradion,  that  the  teeth  are  fo 
firmly  prelTed  together,  that  they  cannot  be  opened  by 
any  force  we  can  apply*  When  this  has  continued 
for  fome  time,  all  the  fymptoms  go  off,  and  the  patient 
continues  apparently  well,  till  another  fit  comes  on. 
This  ftage  of  the  difeafe  is  called  Tresrnus^  or  Locked 
Jaw, — Sometimes  the  difeafe  extends  no  farther,  but 
in  others  the  fpafms  return  fo  frequently,  and  become 
fo  general,  that  the  body  is  affet^ded  alfo,  the  chin  be- 
ing drawn  down  to  the  breaft,  and  the  body  incur- 
vated.  This  ftate  of  the  difeafe  is  called  Emfrostho- 
tonos.  When  the  head  is  drawn  backwards,  and  the 
back  itfelf  recurvated,  it  is  then  called  Opisthotonos, 
The  difeafe  continuing  to  advance,  the  belly  becomes 
as  hard  as  a board,  and  the  moft  obftinate  coftivenefs 
prevails  ; the  mufcles  which  rhove  the  lower  extremi- 
ties become  now  alfo  aftefted,  fo  that  the  limbs  are 
kept  moft  rigidly  extended.  In  the  fame  pofture  alfo 
is  the  body  kept^  for  the  adion  of  thofe  mufcles  which 
bend  the  body  is  balanced  by  the  a61:ion  of  thole  muf- 
cles which  extend  it.  The  arms  alfo  become  rigidly 
extended.  'I'he  tongue  retains  its  mobility  for  a long 
time,  but  at  laft  comes  to  be  affedled  as  well  as  the  reft 
of  the  body,  and  is  fpafmodically  darted  out,  and  is 
often  miferably  torn,  as  the  teeth  at  this  moment  are 
fnapped  together ; fo  that  it  is  neceffary  to  prevent  this 
by  keeping  the  handle  of  a fpoon  wrapt  round  with 
foft  rags  between  the  teeth,  when  it  can  be  done  : At 
the  time  that  the  tongue  is  thus  thruft  out,  the  flefh 
which  lies  between  the  arch  of  the  lower  jaw  and  the 
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head  of  the  windpipe  Teems  to  be  drawn  upwards  with- 
in the  throat.  T o tbisftateof  thedifcafe,  the  appella- 
tion of  tetanus  is  ftridly  applied.  The  difeafe,  continu- 
ing to  advance,  every  organ  of  voluntary  motion  be- 
comes afieded  ; the  eves  are  ftifi’,  and  immoveable  in 
ti  eii  fockets,  and  a pale  oi  bloody  froth  bubbles  out 
from  between  the  lips.  The  countenance  is  hideoufly 
diftorted,  and  exprelFive  of  great  diftrefs.  The  jaws 
are  for  the  moft  part  locked  faft,  fo  that  it  is  impoffible 
to  giv'e  drink  or  nourifbment,  nor  could  he  fwallovv^, 
li  any  thing  was  put  into  his  mouth.  In  this  Hate, 
they  are  commonly  delirious,  and  as  they  cannot  fub- 
fift  many  hours  under  fo  great  a fufpenfion  of  the 
vital  and  natural  functions,  a mortal  anxiety  enfues, 
and  releafes  them,  but  moft  frequently  an  univerfal 
fpafm  puts  a period  to  their  moft  miferable  ftate  of 
exiftence. 

When  a patient  is  feized  with  tetanus,  the  fpafms 
do  not  continue  conftantly,  otherwife  the  pain  attend- 
ing them  n uft  bring  on  death  in  a very  fhort  time  : 
At  firft,  after  having  lafted  fome  minutes,  they  go  off, 
and  will  not  return  in  lefs  than  an  hour,  unlefs  the  pa- 
tient make  lome  exertion.  Motion  of  any  kind  will, 
indeed,  certainly  bring  them  before  they  would 
otherwife  make  their  attack ; and,  therefore  a fit  will 
frequently  come  on  if  the  fmalleft  effort  is  made  to 
fpeak,  drink,  or  alter  his  pofture.  It  is  feldom,  how’- 
ever,  that  it  is  attended  with  any  fever,  except  when 
the  fpafms  are  very  violent ; the  pulle  becomes  often 
hurried,  irregular,  and  contraded  ; the  breathing 
is  likewife  afi'eded  in  the  fame  manner,  though  the 
heat  of  the  body  is  not  increafed.  The  face,  legs, 
and  arms,  are  much  Ihrunk  in  fize  ; they  are  cold, 
and  for  the  moft  part,  covered  with  cold  Iweat,  but 
when  the  fpafms  continue  very  violent,  the  pulfe  is 
fometiines  more  frequent  and  full  than  in  a natural 
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ftate.  The  mind  is  not  impaired,  no  delirium,  or 
even  confufion  of  ideas,  ever  taking  place  until  the 
very  laft  ftage. 

CAUSES. — Tetanic  affedions  arife  either  in  confe- 
quence  of  expofure  to  cold,  or  from  fome  irritation  of 
the  nerves,  in  conTequence  of  local  injury,  by  punc- 
ture, incilion,  or  laceration.  Lacerated  or  punctur- 
ed wounds  often  bringing  it  on  in  warm  climates  ; in 
which  cafe,  there  appears  to  be  a total  want  or  ab- 
fence  of  inflammation.  It  ariies  fometimes  after  am- 
putation. When  arifing  in  confequence  of  punc- 
ture, or  any  other  external  injury,  it  feldom  appears 
before  the  eighth  day ; but  when  it  proceeds  from  ex- 
pofure  to  cold,  it  appears  much  looner,  generally  by 
the  third  day.  It  arifes  fometimes  from  an  hyfteric 
affection. 

CURE. — When  the  difeafe  proceeds  from  punCture 
of  nerves  or  lacerated  wounds,  an  incifion  fhould  be 
made  into  the  part  which  has  been  injured,  fo  as  to 
divide  the  tendinous  and  nervous  fibres  entirely  ; and 
fhould  there  be  any  extraneous  bodies,  they  muft  be 
carefully  removed,  and  the  wound  dilated  to  a fuffi- 
cient  extent,  fo  that  the  dreflings  may  be  applied  in 
clofe  contact  with  it.  A fmall  quantity  of  laudanum, 
or  oil  of  turpentine,  may  be  poured  into  the  wound, 
and  dreffed  afterwards  with  a little  lint  dipped  in  the 
fame,  laying  a pledget  dreffed  with  fome  digeflive  oint- 
ment over  the  whole. 

As  it  fometimes  arifes  in  confequence  of  amputation, 
in  the  Weft  Indies,  it  is  now  becorne  a general  praCtice 
to  mix  laudanum  with  their  dreflings,  which  has  been 
found  very  ufeful  in  preventing  the  occureiice  of  this 
difeafe.  The  negroes  apply  to  their  wimnds  a com- 
pound of  CO  nmon  fait  and  tallow^  which,  by  inducing 
an  inflammatory  flare,  tends  to  prevent  it.  Dr.  Clark 
found,  that  bringing  on  a gentle  falivation  in  thofe 
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who  had  received  wounds  or  pundures,  tended  to  pre- 
vent the  appearance  of  tetanus.  He  gave  two  or  three 
grains  of  calomel  twice  a-day,  till  a gentle  falivation 
came  on,  and  out  of  fifteen  patients  who  had  under- 
gone amputation,  and  were  treated  in  this  manner,  only 
one  died,  and  he  was  in  fuch  an  irritable  ftate  of  body 
before,  that  the  worft  confequences  were  dreaded.  In 
thofe  who  were  wounded  or  pundured,  the  fuccefs 
was  ftill  greater. 

As  the  tetanic  ftate  of  body  is  the  reverie  of  the  in- 
flammatory, the  principal  plan  of  cure  muft  be  to  bring 
the  ftate  of  the  body  nearer  the  inflammatory.  For  this 
purpofe,  various  remedies  have  been  tried.  Opium, 
from  its  well  knowm  power  of  allaying  fpafmodic  afiec- ' 
tions,  has  been  often  tried,  and  given  in  dofes  fo  large 
as  a fcruple  at  a time;  but  it  appears  to  be  rather  an 
iifeful  auxiliary  than  a principal  remedy  In  this  difeafe. 
The  nitric  acid  diluted  with  w'ater,  from  its  fpeedily 
inducing  an  inflammatory  ftate,  is  likely  to  be  attended 
with  benefit.  Large  quantities  of  bark  and  wine, 
joined  with  opiates,  are  moft  to  be  depended  upon. 
When  the  jaws  are  fo  firmly  locked  together,  as  to  pre- 
vent a fpoon  from  being  introduced. bet v/een  them,  and 
when  the  teeth  are  quite  perfed  in  front,  it  will  be  ne- 
ceflary  to  extrad  fome  of  them,  for  the  purpofe  of 
giving  the  patient  his  medkines. 

Cold  bathing  allb  has  been  found  very  advantageous 
in  this  dileafe.  It  may  be  ufed  three  or  four  times  a- 
day,  during  which  time  the  patient  ftiould  be  made  to 
drink  half  a gill  of  brandy  every  Lour,  with  two  fcruples 
of  the  powder  of  bark  put  into  It,  and  if  his  ftomach  can 
bear  it,  from  two  to  three  ounces  of  bark,  with  a bottle 
and  a half  of  port  wine,  in  the  twenty-four  hours ; if, 
by  thefe  means,  the  llrength  of  the  fyftem  increafes 
every  fymptom  of  the  difeafe  wdll  decreafe. 
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-OF  THE  EPILEPSY,  or  FALLING  SICKNESS. 

The  epilepfy  * is  a fudclen  deprivation  of  all  the 
fenfes,  wherein  the  patient  falls  fuddenly  down,  and  is 
affedled  with  violent  convulfive  motions.  Children, 
efpecially  thofe  who  are  delicately  brought  up,  are  moft 
fubjed  to  it.  It  more  frequently  attacks  men  than  wo- 
men, and  is  very  difficult  to  cure.  When  the  epi- 
lepfy  attacks  children,  there  is  reafon  to  hope  it  may  go 
off  about  the  time  of  puberty.  When  it  attacks  any 
perfon  after  twenty  years  of  age,  the  cure  is  difficult  ; 
but  when  after  forty,  a cure  is  hardly  to  be  expeded. 
If  the  fit  continues  only  for  a ffiort  fpace,  and  returns 
feldom,  there  is  reafon  to  hope  ; but  if  it  continues 
long,  and  returns  frequently,  the  profped  is  bad.  It 
is  a very  unfavourable  fymptom  when  the  patient  is 
feized  with  the  fits  in  his  fleep, 

CAUSES. — The  epilepfy  is  fometimes  hereditary. 
It  may  likewife  proceed  from  frights  of  the  mother 
when  with  child  ; from  blows,  bruifes,  or  w'ounds  on 
the  head  ; a colledion  of  water,  blood,  or  ferous  hu- 
mours, in  the  brain  ; a polypus ; tumors  or  concretions 
within  the  fkull  ; exceffive  drink  ; intenfe  ftudy  ; 
excefs  of  venery  ; worms  ; teething  ; fuppreffion  of 
cuftomary  evacuations  ; too  great  emptinels  or  reple- 
tion ; violent  paffions  or  affedions  of  the  mind,  as  fear, 
joy,  &c.  ; hyfteric  affedions  ; contagion  received  into 
the  body,  as  the  infedion  of  the  Imall-pox,  meafles,  &c. 

SYMPTOMS. — An  epileptic  fit  is  generally  pre- 
ceded by  unufual  wearinefs  ;*  pain  of  the  head  ; dulnefs  ; 
giddinefs  ; noife  in  the  ears  ; dimnefs  of  fight  ; palpita- 
tion of  the  heart  ; difiurbed  fleep  ; difficult  breathing ; 


• CenvulCon  ofthc  mofcleB,  with  fltcp,  diflinguifh  epilepfy  from  other  convulfive 
aiforders. 
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the  bowels  are  Inflated  with  wind  ; the  urine  is  in  great 
quantity,  but  thin  ; the  complexion  is  pale,  the  extre- 
mities are  cold  ; and  the  patient  often  feels  as  It  were 
a flream  of  cold  air  afcending  tow’ards  his  head. 

In  the  fit,  the  patient  generally  makes  an  unufual 
noife  ; his  thumbs  are  drawn  in  towards  the  palms  of 
his  hands  ; his  eyes  are  diftorted  ; he  ftarts,  and  foams 
at  the  mouth  ; his  extremities  are  bent  or  tvvifted 
various  ways  ; he  often  difcharges  his  feed,  urine,  and 
foeces,  involuntarily ; and  is  quite  deftitute  of  all  fenfe 
and  reafon.  After  the  fit  is  over  his  fenfes  gradually 
return,  and  he  complains  of  a kind  of  fl.upor,  wearinefs, 
and  pain  of  his  head  ; but  has  no  remembrance  of  w^hat 
happened  to  him  during  the  fit. 

The  fits  are  fometimes  excited  by  violent  aflfedions 
of  tfie  mind,  a debauch  of  liquor,  exceflfive  heat,  cold, 
or  the  like. 

This  difeafe,  from  the  difficulty  of  inveftigating  its 
caufes,  and  its  ftrange  fymptoms,  was  formerly  attri- 
buted to  the  wrath  of  the  gods,  or  the  agency  of  evil 
fpirits.  In  modern  times  it  has  often,  by  the  vulgar, 
been  Imputed  to  witchcraft  or  fafcination.  It  depends, 
how'ever,  as  much  upon  natural  caufes  as  any  other 
malady  ; and  its  cure  may  often  be  effeded  by  perfifting 
in  the  ufe  of  proper  means. 

REGIMEIsk — Epileptic  patients  ought,  if  poffible, 
to  breathe  a pure  and  free  air.  Their  diet  fhould  be 
light,  but  noLirilhing.  They  ought  to  drink  nothing 
ftiong,  to  avoid  Iwine’s  fleffi,  water-fowl,  and  likewife 
all  windy  and  oily  vegetables,  as  cabbage,  nuts,  &c. 
They  ought  to  keep  themfelvcs  cheerful,  carefully 
guarding  again!!  all  violent  jxiffions,  as  anger,  fear, 
&c. 

Excrcife  is  likewife  of  great  ufe  ; but  the  patient 
mufl.  be  careful  to  avoid  all  extremes  either  of  heat  or 
pld,  all  dangerous  filuations,  as  Handing  upon  pre- 
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cipices,  riding  deep  waters,  and  fuch  like ; as  any  thing 
that  makes  him  giddy  Is  apt  to  occafion  a fit. 

MEDICINE. — The  Intentions  of  cure  muft  vary 
according  to  the  caufeof  the  difeafe.  If  the  patient  be 
of  a fanguine  temperament,  and  there  be  reafon  to  fear 
an  obftriidflon  In  the  brain,  bleeding  and  other  evacua- 
tions will  be  necefiary.  When  the  difeafe  is  occa- 
fioned  by  the  ftoppage  of  cuftomary  evacuations,  thefe, 
if  poffible,  muft  be  reftored  ; If  this  cannot  be  done, 
others  may  be  fubftituted  in  their  place.  IlTues  or  fe- 
tons,  in  this  cafe,  have  often  a very  good  effect.  When 
there  Is  reafon  to  believe  that  the  difeafe  proceeds  from 
W’orms,  proper  medicines  muft  be  ufed  to  kill  or  carry 
off  thefe  vermin.  When  the  dileafe  proceeds  from 
teething,  the  belly  fhould  be  kept  open  by  emollient 
clyfters,  the  feet  frequently  bathed  in  warm  water,  and, 
if  the  fits  prove  obftinate,  a bliftering  plafler  may  be 
put  betwixt  the  (boulders.  The  fame  method  is  to  be 
followed,  when  epileptic  fits  precede  the  eruption  of 
the  fmall  pox  or  meafles,  &c. 

When  the  difeafe  is  hereditary,  or  proceeds  from  a 
wrong  formation  of  the  brain,  a cure  is  not  to  be  ex- 
pe(fled.  When  it  is  owing  to  a debility,  or  too  great 
an  irritability  of  the  nervous  fyftem,  fuch  medicines  as 
tend  to  brace  and  ftrengthen  the  nerves  may  be  ufed, 
as  the  Peruvian  bark,  preparations  of  fteel,  &c.* 


T u recommends  the  following  eledluary  as  a moft  excellent  ant!  etileptU. 

lake  J.fuit  s bark  m powder  three  ounces,  Virginian  fnake-root  powdered  one 
ounce,  a»  much  fyrnp  ot  pteony  or  cloves  as  is  fufficient  to  form  it  into  a foft  elec- 
tuary. The  dofe  to  an  adult  is  a drachm,  or  about  the  fize  of  a nutmeg,  morning 
and  evening.  It  muft  be  continued  for  three  or  four  months,  and  afterwards  re- 
peated, three  or  four  days  before  a new  and  full  moon,  for  feme  time. 


Mead  likewife  recommends  an  eledluary  of  a llmilar  nature,  for  the  epilepfy  - 
only  he  ufes  Valerian  root  in  place  of  the  fnake-root.  It  muft  be  taken  in  the 
me  manner  as  the  above.  The  patient  ought  always  to  be  bled,  and  to  take  a 
prge  or  two  before  he  begins  to  ufe  the  medicines.  They  will  likewife  have  a 
patient  drinks  a tea  cupful  of  the  decodion  of  guaiacum  after 
ounr.  f ' boiling  two  ounces  of  guaiacum  fhavings,  and  one 

lin  ” ”'**"*  °^ 'be  fun  ftoned,  in  two  Englifti  quarts  of  waterto  one.  Strain  the 
bquor,  and  afterward,  let  it  ftand  to  fettle  ; then  pour  o ff  the  clear  from  thl  fece^ 
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Colebatch  fays,  that  the  mifletoe  cures  an  epilepfy  as 
certainly  as  the  Peruvian  bark  does  an  intermittent 
fever.  The  dofe  to  an  adult  is  half  a drachm  of  the 
povv’der,  four  times  a -day,  drinking  after  it  a draught  of 
a flrong  infufion  af  the  fame  plant.  Though  this 
medicine  has  not  been  found  to  anfwer  the  high  enco- 
miums which  have  been  pafled  upon  it,  yet,  in  obfli- 
nate  epileptic  cafes,  it  deferves  a trial.  It  muft,  how- 
ever, be  ufed  for  a confiderable  time,  in  order  to  pro- 
duce any  falutary  effetls. 

Mufk  has  fomeiimes  been  found  to  fucceed  in  the 
epilepfy.  Ten  or  twelve  grains  of  it,  with  the  fame 
quantity  of  faditious  cinnabar,  may  be  made  up  into  a 
bolus,  antffaken  every  night  and  morning. 

Sometimes  the  epilepfy  has  been  cured  by  eledri- 
city.  * 

CoNVULSiOM  Fits  proceed  from  the  fame  caufes, 
and  mult  be  treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  epi- 
lepfy. 

CHAP.  UY. 

OF  THE  DANCE  OF  ST  V17US,  OR  CHOREA 

SANTl  VITL 


BR.  CULLEN  defines  chorea  to  be  a difeafe, 
“ aficding  young  perfons  of  both  fexes,  in  ge- 
neral from  10  to  Id  years  of  age,  with  convulfive 
motions,  partly  voluntary,  for  the  moft  part  of  one 
fide  ; the  motion  of  the  arms  and  hands  refembling 
the  gefiiculations  of  players  ; in  walking,  one  foot  is 
rather  dragged  than  lifted.” — Some  praditioners  have 
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confidered  this  to  be  rather  a paralytic  afFeaion  than 
a tonvulfive  difeaie,  arifing  from  a relaxation  of 
the  mufcles,  which,  being  unable  to  perform  their 
fundions  in  moving  the  limbs,  (hake  them  irregularly 
by  jerks.” 

SYMPTOMS. — The  paroxyfms  are  fometimes  pre- 
ceded by  coldnefs  of  the  feet  and  limbs,  or  a kind  of 
tingling  fenfation  that  afcends  up  the  back-bone,  like 
cold  air,  and  there  is  a flatulent  pain  in  the  left  fide 
of  the  belly,  attended  with  great  coftivenels.  At  other 
times  it  begins  with  yawning,  ftretching,  anxiety 
about  the  heart,  palpitations,  l^ueamifhnefs,  difficulty 
of  fwallowing,  noife  in  the  ears,  vertigo,  and  pains 
in  the  head  and  teeth,  which  ufher  in  the  convulfive 
motions. 

Thefe  difcover  themfelves  at  firft  by  a kind  of 
lamenefs  or  inftability  of  one  ot  the  legs,  which  is 
drawn  after  him  in  an  odd  and  ridiculous  manner  ; and 
the  arm  of  the  fame  fide  is  unable  to  be  kept  fteady 
for  a moment  ; for,  if  laid  upon  his  breaft,  or  on  any 
other  part  of  his  body,  it  is  forced  quickly  back,  by 
an  involuntary  convulfive  motion.  If  defirous  of 
drinking,  he  ufes  many  odd  and  lingular  gefticulations 
before  he  can  bring  the  cup  to  his  mouth  ; becaufe 
the  arms  are  drawn  this  way  and  that  way,  by  the 
convulfions  which  affe£l  them ; and  when  at  length  he 
gets  it  to  his  moutli-,  he  pours  the  liquor  down  his 
throat  with  uncommon  hafte,  as  if  he  wifhed  to  afford 
amufement  to  the  bye-danders.  Sometimes  various 
attempts  at  running  and  leaping  take  place,  and  at 
other  times  the  head  and  body  are  affecded  with  con- 
vulfions.  Sometimes  the  mind  is  affedted  with  fome 
degree  of  fatuity,  producing  the  fame  caufelels  emo- 
tions, fuch  as  weeping  and  laughing,  which  occur  in 
the  hyllerics. 
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^^USES.  It  IS  occafioned  by  various  irritations, 
asteething,  worms,  offenfivefmells,  poifons,  &c.  It  like- 
wife  arifes  from  violent  emotions  of  the  mind,  as  hor- 
and  anger.  Sometimes  by  general  weak- 
nefs,  and  has  been  known  to  be  produced  by  fympathy, 
at  feeing  the  difeafe  in  others.  It  has  been  known  to 
arife  after  the  itch  has  been  too  haftily  cured.  A 
girl  about  18,  after  wearing  a mercurial  girdle  to  cure 
the  itch,  acquired  the  chorea  St.  Viti  in  fo  univerfal  a 
manner,  that  her  fpeech  became  alfeded,  and  there 
was  evidently  a difunion  of  the  common  train  of  her 
ideas.  As  the  itch  was  ftill  among  the  younger  chil- 
dren of  the  family,  fhe  was  advifed  to  take  her  filler 
as  a bed-fellow,  and  thus  received  the  itch  again  ; 
upon  which  the  dance  of  St.  Vitus  gradually  ceafed.  It 
has  alfo  been  known  to  arife  after  the  fmall-pox.  It  is 
never  attended  with  danger,  unlefs  it  palles  into  fome 
other  difeafe,  as  the  epilepfy,  and  ufually  goes  off  before 
the  age  of  puberty. 

CURE. — As  it  generally  attacks  thofe  of  a weak, 
irritable  habit,  it  is  evident  all  evacuations,  as  bleed- 
ing or  purging,  will  be  injurious  j and  that  ftrengthen- 
ing  remedies  will  be  beneficial,  fuch  as  the  Peru- 
vian bark,  and  the  medicines  recommended  under 
Epilepfy. 

Should  coftivenefs  prevail,  gentle  laxatives  mull:  be 
uled.  Should  it  appear  after  the  itch,  let  them  be  again 
affedted  with  the  itch,  and  cured  of  it  in  a gradual 
manner,  when  the  chorea  dilappears. 

OF  THE  HICCUP. 

The  hiccup  is  a fpafmodic  orconvulfiveaffedionof 
the  ftomach  and  midriff,  arifing  from  any  caufe  that 
irritates  their  nervous  fibres. 
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It  may  proceed  from  excefs  in  eating  and  drinking ; 
from  a hurt  of  the  ftomach  ; poifons ; inflammations 
or  fchirrous  tumors  of  the  ftomach,  inteftines,  bladder, 
midriff,  or  the  reft  of  the  viscera.  In  gangrenes,  acute 
and  malignant  fevers,  a hiccup  is  often  the  forerunner 
of  death. 

When  the  hiccup  proceeds  from  the  ufe  of  aliment 
that  is  flatulent  or  hard  of  digeftion,  a draught  of  ge- 
nerous wine,  or  a dram  of  any  Ipirituous  liquor,  will 
generally  remove  it.  If  poifon  be  the  caufe,  plenty 
of  milk  and  oil  muft  be  drank,  as  has  been  formerly 
recommended.  When  it  proceeds  from  an  inflamma- 
tion of  the  ftomach,  &c  it  is  very  dangerous.  In  this 
cafe,  the  cooling  regimen  muft  be  obferved.  The  pa- 
tient muft  be  bled,  and  take  frequently  a few  drops  of 
the  fweet  fpirlts  of  nitre  in  a cup  of  wine-whey.  His 
ftomach  muft  likewife  be  fomented  with  cloths  dipped 
in  warm  water ; or  bladders  filled  with  warm  milk  and 
water  applied  to  it. 

When  the  hiccup  proceeds  from  a gangrene  or  mor- 
tification, the  Peruvian  bark,  with  other  antifceptics,  are 
the  only  medicines,  which  have  a chance  to  fucceed. 
If  the  hiccup  be  a primary  difeafe,  and  proceeds  from 
a foul  ftomach,  loaded  either  with  a pituitous  or  a 
bilious  humour,  a gentle  vomit  and  purge,  if  the  pa- 
tient be  able  to  bear  them,  will  be  of  fervice.  If  it 
arife  from  flatulencies,  the  carminative  medicines,  di- 
reded  for  the  heart-burn,  muft  be  ufed. 

When  the  hiccup  proves  very  obftinate,  recourfe 
muft  be  had  to  the  moft  powerful  aromatic  and  anti- 
fpafmodic  medicines.  The  principal  of  thefe  is 
inulk  ; fifteen  or  twenty  grains  of  which  may  be  made 
into  a bolus,  and  repeated  occafionally.  Opiates  are 
likewife  of  fervice  ; but  they  muft  be  ufed  with  cau- 
tion. A bit  of  fugar  dipped  in  compound  fpirits  of 
lavender,  or  the  volatile  aromatic  tindure,  may  be 
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taken  frequently.  External  applications  are  fome- 
times  alfo  beneficial  ; as  the  flomach  plafter,  or  a 
cataplafm  of  the  Venice  treacle  of  the  Edinburgh  or 
London  Difpenfatory,  applied  to  the  region  of  the 
flomach. 

I lately  attended  a patient  who  had  almoft  a conftant 
hiccup  f(jr  above  nine  weeks.  It  was  frequently 
flopped  by  the  ufe  of  mufk,  opium,  wine,  and  other 
cordial  and  antifpafmodic  medicines,  but  always  return- 
ed. Nothing,  however,  gave  the  patient  fo  much 
eafe  as  brifk  fmall  beer.  By  drinking  freely  of 
this,  the  hiccup  was  often  kept  off  for  feveral  days, 
which  was  more  than  could  be  done  by  the  moft 
powerful  medicines.  The  patient  was  at  length  feiz- 
ed  with  a vomiting  of  blood,  which  loon  put  an  end 
to  his  life.  Upon  opening  the  body,  a large  fchirrous 
tumor  was  found  near  the  pylorus,  or  right  orifice  of 
the  flomach. 

CRAMP  OF  THE  STOMACH. 

This  difeale  often  feizes  people  fuddenly,  is  very 
dangerous,  and  requires  immediate  affiflance.  It  is 
moft  incident  to  perfons  in  the  decline  of  life,  elpecially 
the  gouty,  hyfteric,  and  hypochondriac. 

If  the  patient  has  any  inclination  to  vomit,  he  ought 
to  take  lome  draughts  of  warm  water,  or  weak  camo- 
mile tea,  to  cleanfe  his  flomach.  After  this,  if  he  has 
been  coftive,  a laxative  clyfter  muft  be  given.  He 
ought  then  to  take  laudanum.  The  beft  way  of  ad- 
miniftcriug  it  is  in  a clyfter.  Sixty  or  feventy  drops  of 
liquid  landanum  may  be  given  in  a clyfter  of  warm 
water.  This  is  much  more  certain  than  laudanum 
given  by  the  mouth,  which  is  often  vomited,  and 
in  fome  cafes  increafes  the  pain  and  fpafms  in  the 
flomach. 
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If  the  pain  and  cramps  return  with  great  violence, 
after  the  effe<fls  of  the  anodyne  clyfter  are  over,  another 
with  an  equal,  or  larger  quantity  of  opium,  may  be 
given  ;*  and  every  four  or  five  hours  a bolus  with  ten 
or  twelve  grains  of  mufk,  and  half  a drachm  of  the 
Venice  treacle. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  ftomach  ought  to  be  fomented 
with  cloths  dipped  in  warm  water  ; or  bladders  filled 
with  warm  milk  and  water  fhould  be  conftantly  ap- 
plied to  it.  I have  often  feen  thefe  produce  the  moft 
happy  effecfls.  The  anodyne  balfam  may  alfo  be  rub- 
bed on  the  part  affedted,  and  an  anti- hyfferic  plafter 
worn  upon  it,  for  fome  time  after  the  cramps  are  re- 
moved, to  prevent  their  return. 

In  very  violent  and  laft’mg  pains  of  the  flomach, 
fome  blood  ought  to  be  let,  unlefs  the  weaknefs  of  the 
patient  makes  it  improper.  When  the  pain  or  cramps 
proceed  from  a fupprefTion  of  the  menses^  bleeding  is 
of  ufe.  If  they  be  owing  to  the  gout,  recourfe  muft 
be  had  to  fpirits,  or  fome  of  the  warm  cordial  waters. 
Buffering  plaffers  ought  likewife,  in  this  cafe,  to  be 
applied  to  the  ancles.  I have  often  feen  violent  cramps 
and  pains  of  the  flomach  removed  by  covering  it  with 
a plaffer  of  V enice  treacle. 

OF  THE  NIGHT-MARE. 

In  this  difeafe  the  patient,  in  time  of  deep,  imagines 
he  feels  an  uncommon  oppreflion  or  weight  about  his 
breaft  or  ffomach,  which  he  can  by  no  means  (hake 
off.  He  groans,  and  fometimes  cries  out,  though  of- 

_ ^ther,  in  (iofes  of  one  drachm,  with  15  or  ao  drops  of  laudanum  in  pepper- 
mint-water, and  the  flomach  rubiftd  with  the  aether,  is  a very  efficacious  remedy 
m this  complaint  ‘ 
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^ener  he  attempts  to  fpeak  in  vain.  Sometimes  he  ima- 
gines himfelf  to  be  engaged  with  an  enemy,  in  danger 
of  being  killed,  attempts  to  run  away,  but  finds  he 
cannot.  Sometimes  he  fancies  himfelf  in  a houfe  that 
is  on  fire,  or  that  he  is  in  danger  of  being  drowned 
in  a liver.  He  often  thinks  he  is  falling  over  a pre- 
cipice, and  the  dread  of  being  dafhed  to  pieces  fudden- 
]y  awakes  him. 

This  dilorder  has  been  fuppofed  to  proceed  from 
too  much  blood  ; from  a ft  agnation  of  blood  in  the 
brain,  lungs,  &c.  But  it  is  radier  a nervous  affedtion, 
and  arifes  chiefly  from  indigeftion.  Hence  we  find 
.that  perfons  of  weak  nerves,  who  lead  a fedentary 
fife,  and  five  full,  are  moft  commonly  afflidled  with 
the  night-mare.  Nothing  tends  more  to  produce  it 
than  heavy  fuppers,  efpecially  when  ate  late,  or  the 
patient  goes  to  bed  foon  after.  Wind  is  likewife  a 
very  frequent  caufe  of  this  difeafe,  for  which  rea- 
' fon,  thofe  who  are  aflBided  with  it  ought  to  avoid 
all  flatulent  food.  Deep  thought,  anxiety,  or  any 
thing  that  opprefles  the  mind,  ought  alfo  to  be 
a,voided. 

As  perfons  afflidted  with  the  night-mare  generally 
moan,  or  make  fome  noife  in  the  fit,  they  fhould  be 
waked,  or  fpoken  to  by  fuch  as  hear  them,  as  the  un- 
eafinefs  generally  goes  oft'  as  foon  as  the  patient  is 
awake.  Dr.  Whytt  fays,  he  generally  found  a dram 
of  brandy  taken  at  bed-time,  prevent  this  difeafe. — 
Thar,  however,  is  a bad  cuftom,  and,  in  time,  lofes 
its  effedf.  We  would  rather  have  the  patient  depend 
upon  tlie  life  of  food  of  eafy  digeftion,  cheerfulneft;, 
exercife  through  the  day,  and  a light  fupper  taken 
early,  than  to  accuftom  him/elf  to  drams.  A glafs 
of  peppermint-water  will  often  promote  digeftion 
as  much  as  a glafs  of  brandy,  and  is  much  later. 
After  a perfon  of  weak  digeftion,  however,  has  ate 
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flatulent  food,  a dram  may  be  neceflTary ; in  this 
cafe  we  would  recommend  it  as  the  moft  proper  me- 
dicine. 

Perfons  who  are  young,  and  full  of  blood,  if  trou- 
bled with  the  night-mare,  ought  to  take  a purge  fre- 
quently, and  ufe  a fpare  diet. 

OF  SWOONINGS. 

People  of  weak  nerves,  or  delicate  conftitutions,  are 
very  liable  to  Iwoonings,  or  fainting  fits.*  Thefe, 
indeed,  are  feldom  dangerous,  when  duly  attended 
to  ; but  when  wholly  negle(£ted,  or  improperly  treated, 
they  Qften  prove  hurtful,  and  fometimes  fatal. 

The  general  caufes  of  fwooning  are,  hidden  tranfi- 
tions  from  cold  to  heat ; breathing  air  that  is  depriv- 
ed of  its  proper  fpring  or  elafticity  ; great  fatigue ; 
exceffive  weaknefs  ; lofs  of  blood  ; long  falling  ; fear, 
grief,  and  other  violent  paflions  or  a&dtions  of  the 
mind. 

It  is  well  known,  that  perfons  who  have  been  long 
expofed  to  cold,  often  faint  or  fall  into  a fwoon,  upon 
coming  into  the  houfe,  efpecially  if  they  drink  hot 
liquor,  or  fit  near  a large  fire.  This  might  ealily  be 
preverited,  by  people  taking  care  not  to  go  into  a warm 
room  immediately  after  they  have  been  expofed  to  the 
cold  air,  to  approach  the  fire  gradually,  and  not  to  eat 
or  drink  any  thing  hot,  till  the  body  has  been  gradually 
brought  into  a warm  temperature. 

When  any  one,  in  conlequence  of  neglecting  thefe 
precautions,  falls  into  a fwoon,  he  ought  immediately  to 
be  removed  to  a cooler  apartment,  to  haveligatuiesap- 

Wim  which  diftinguifli  faintings  or  fyncope  are,  »(9ion  of  the  heart 

^umnifhed,  or  for  a time  fufpended.  6 ? l “ear*- 
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plied  above  his  knees  and  elbows,  and  to  have  his 
hands  and  lace  fprinkled  with  vinegar.  He  Ihould 
like  wife  be  made  to  fmell  to  vinegar,  and  Ihould  have 
a fpoonful  or  two  of  water,  if  he  can  fwallow',  with 
about  a third  part  of  vinegar  mixed  with  it  poured 
into  his  mouth.  If  thefe  fhould  not  remove  the  com- 
plaint, it  will  be  neceflary  to  bleed  the  patient,  and  af- 
terwards to  give  him  a clyfter. 

As  air  that  is  breathed  frequently  lofes  its  elafticity 
or  fpring,  it  is  no  wonder  it  perfons  who  rf'lpire  in  it 
often  fall  into  a fw'oon  or  fainting-fit.  They  are,  in 
thi?  cafe,  deprived  of  the  very  principle  of  life.  Hence 
it  is  that  fainting  fits  are  lo  frequent  in  all  crow’ded  af- 
fernblies,  efpecially  in  hot  feafons.  Such  fits,  how- 
ever, muft  be  cohfidered  as  a kind  of  temporary  death  ; 
and,  tp  the  weak  and  delicate  they  fometimes  prove 
fatal.  They  ought,  therefore,  with  the  utmoft  care 
to  be  guarded  againft.  The  method  of  doing  this  is 
obvious.  Let  aflembly  rooms,  and  all  other  places  of 
public  refort  be  large  and  w^ell  ventilated  ; and  let  the 
weak  and  delicate  avoid  fuch  places,  particularly  in 
warm  feafons. 

A perfon  who  faints,  in  fuch  a fituation,  ought  im- 
mediately to  be  carried  into  the  open  air  ; his  temples 
fhould  be  rubbed  with  firong  vinegar  or  brandy,  and 
volatile  fpirits  of  I'alts  held  to  his  nofe.  He  fliouldbe 
laid  upon  his  back  with  his  head  lovv,  and  have  a little 
w'ine,  or  fome  other  cordial,  poured  into  bis  mouth, 
as  foon  as  he  is  able  to  Iwallow  it.  It  the  perfon  has 
been  fubjed  to  hyfieric  fits,  cafior  or  afafoetida  thould 
be  applied  to  the.  nofe,  or  burnt  feathers,  horn,  or  lea- 
ther, &c. 

\V  hen  fainting  fits  proceed  from  mere  weaknefs  or 
exhaufiioti,  which  is  often  the  cafe  after  great  fatigue, 
long  faRing,  lofs  of  blood,  or  the  like,  the  patient 
muR  be  lupported  with  generous  cordials,  as  jellies, 
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wines,  fplrkuous  liquors,  &c.  Thefe,  however,  muft 
be  given  at  'firft  in  very  fmall  quantities,  and  increaled 
gradually  as  the  patient  is  able  to  bear  them.  He  ought 
to  be  allowed  to  lie  quite  ftill  and  eafy  upon  his  back, 
w'ith  his  head  low,  and  fhould  have  frelh  air  admitted 
into  his'chamber.  His  food  fhould  conlift  of  iiourifh- 
ing  broths,  fago-gruel  with  wine,  new  milk,  and  other 
things  of  a light  and  Qordial  nature.  Thefe  things  are 
to  be  given  out  of  the  fit.  All  that  can  be  done  in  the 
fit  is,  to  let  them  fmell  to  a bottle  of  Hungary-water, 
eati  de  luce^  or  fpirits  of  hartfhorn,  and  to  rub  his  tem- 
ples with  warm  brandy,  or  to  lay  a comprefs  dipped 
in  it  to  the  pit  of  the  ftomach. 

In  fainting  fits  that  proceed  from  fear,  grief,  or  other 
violent  paffions  or  affedfions  of  the  .mind,  the  patient 
muft  be  very  cautioufly  managed.  He  fhould  be  fuf- 
fered  to  remain  at  reft,  and  only  made  to  fmell  to 
fome  vinegar.  After  he  is  come  to  himfelf  he  may 
drink  freely  of  warm  lemonade,  or  balm-tea,  with 
fome  orange  or  lemon-peel  in  it.  It  will  likewiie  be 
proper,  if  the  fainting  fits  have  been  long  and  fevere, 
to  clean  the  bowels,  by  throwing  in  an  emollient 
clyfter. 

It  is  common  in  fainting  fits,  from  whatever  caufe 
they  proceed,  to  bleed  the  patient.  This  pradfice  may 
be  very  proper  in  ftrong  perfons  of  a full  habjt ; but 
in  thofe  who  are  weak  and  delicate,  or  fubjedf  to  ner- 
vous diforders,  it  is  dangerous.  The  proper  method 
with  fuch  people  is  to  expofe  them  to  the  free  air,  and 
to  ufe  cordial  and  ftimulating  medicines,  as  volatile 
falts,  Hungary- water,  fpirits  of  lavender,  tindfure  of 
caftor,  &c. 
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OF  FLATULENCIES,  or  V/IND. 

All  npvoiis  patients,  without  exception,  are  afflided 
with  wdnd  or  flatulencies  in  the  ftomach  and  bowels’ 
which  arife  chiefly  from  the  w^ant  of  tone  or  vigour 
in  thefe  organs,  fo  that  the  aliment,  inllead  of  being 
converted  into  chyle,  runs  into  fermentation,  and  pro-, 
duces  an  unufual  quantity  of  air.'.  Crude  flatulent  ali- 
ment,^ as  green  peafe,  beans,  cole\yorts,  cabbages,  and 
luch  .like,  may  increafe  the  complaint ; but  ftrong  and’ 
healthy  people  are  feldom  troubled  with  wind,  unlefs 
they  either  overload  their  ftomachs  or  drink  liquors 
that  are  in  a fermenting  flate,  and  confequently  full  of 
elaftic  air.  While,  therefore,  the  matter  of  flatulency 
proceeds  from  our  aliments,  the  caufe  which  makes- 
air  feparate  from  them  in  fuch  quantity  as  to  occafion 
complaints,  is  almoft  always  a fault  of  the  bowels 
themfelves,  which  are  too  weak  either  to  prevent  the 
produdiou  of  elaflic  air,  or  to  expel  it  after  it  is  pro- 
duced. 

To  relieve  this  complaint,  fuch  medicines  ought  to 
be  ufed  as  have  a tendency  to  expel  wind,  and  reftore 
the  tone  of  the  ftomach  and  inteftines,  and  thereby 
prevent  its  being  produced  there.* 

1 he  lift  of  medicines  for  expelling  wind  is  very 
numerous  ; they  often,  however,  difappoint  the  ex- 
pedations  of  both  the  phyfician  and  his  patient.  The 
moft  celebrated  among  the  dais  of  carminatives  are 
juniper  berries ; the  roots  of  ginger  and  zedoary  ; the 
feeds  of  anife,  carraw^ay,  and  coriander ; gum  afafoetida 
and  opium  ; the  warm  waters,  tindures,  and  fpirits,  as 

• Many  nervous  people  find  great  benefit  from  eating  a dry  bifcuit,  efpecially 
when  the  ftomach  is  empty.  I look  upon  this  as  one  of  the  beft  camainativ* 
medicines ; and  would  recommend  it  in  ail  'complaints  of  the  ftomach)  arifing  from 
flatulence,  indigellion,  &c. 
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the  aromatic  water,  the  tindure  of  woodfoot,  the  vola- 
tile aromatic  fpirit,  mther,  &c. 

Dr.  V\  hytt  fays,  he  found  no  medicines  more  effica- 
cious in  expelling  wind  than  sether  and  laudanum. 
He  generally  gave  the  laudanum  in  a mixture  with 
peppermint- water  and  tindure  of  caftor,  or  fweet  fpirits 
of  nitre.  Sometimes,  in  place  of  this,  he  gave  opium 
in  pills  with  afafoetida.  He  obferves  that  the  good 
effeds  of  opiates  are  equally  confpicuous,  whether  the 
flatulence  be  contained  in  the  ftomach  or  inteftines  ; 
whereas  thofe  warm  medicines  commonly  called  carmi- 
natives^ do  not  often  give  itnmediate  relief,  except 
when  the  wind  is  in  the  ftomach. 

With  regard  to  aether,  the  Dodor  lays,  he  has  often 
feen  very  good  effeds  from  it  in  flatulent  complaints, 
where  other  medicines  failed.  The  dofe  is  a tea-fpoon- 
ful  mixed  with  two  table-fpoonfuls  of  water.  In  gouty 
cafes,  he  obferves,  that  aether,  a glafs  of  French  brandy, 
or  of  the  aromatic  water,  or  ginger,  either  taken  in  lub- 
ftance  or  infufed  in  boiling  water,  are  among  the  beft 
medicines  for  expelling  wind. 

When  the  cafe  of  flatulent  patients  is  fuch  as  makes 
it  improper  to  give  them  warm  medicines  inwardly, 
the  Dodor  recommends  external  applications,  which 
are  fometimes  of  advantage.  Equal  parts  of  the  anti- 
hyfteric  and  ftomach  plafter  may  be  fpread  upon  a 
piece  of  folt  leather,  of  fuch  fize  as  to  cover  the  greater 
part  of  the  belly.  This  Ihould  be  kept  on  for  a con- 
fiderable  time,  provided  the  patient  be  able  to  bear  it ; 
if  it  Ihould  give  great  uneafinefs,  it  may  be  taken  off", 
and  the  following  liniment  ufed  in  its  (lead  : 

Take  of  Bates’s  anodyne  balfam  an  ounce  ; of  the 
exprelfed  oil  of  mace  half  an  ounce  ; oil  of  mint 
two  drachms.  Let  thefe  ingredients  be  mixed  to- 
gether, and  about  a table-fpoonful  well  rubbed  on  the 
parts  at  bed-time. 
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Tor  ftrengthening  the  ftomach  or  bowels,  and  con- 
fequently  for  leflening  the  produdion  of  hatulence,  the 
Dodor  recommends  the  Peruvian  bark,  bitters,  chaly- 
beates  and  exercile.  In  flatulent  cafes,  he  think?  feme 
nutmeg  or  ginger  fliould  be  added  to  the  tindure  of 
the  bark  and  bitters,  and  that  the  aromatic  powder 
fhould  be  joined  with  the  filings  of  iron. 

When  windy  complaints  are  attended  \\dth  coftive- 
nefs,  which  is  often  the  cafe,  few  things  will  be  found 
to  anfwer  better  than  four  or  five  of  the  following,  pills 
taken  every  night  at  bed-time. 

Take  of  afafoetida  two  drachms  ; fuccotrine  aloes, 
fait  of  iron,  and  powdered  ginger,  of  each  one  drachm  ; 
as  much  of  the  elixir  proprietatis  as  will  be  fufficient 
to  form  them  into  pills. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  the  body  is  too  open,  12 
or  15  grains  of  rhubarb,  with  half  a drachm  or  two 
fcruples  of  the  Japonic  confedion,  given  every  other 
evening,  will  have  very  good  effeds. 

In  thofe  flatulent  complaints  which  come  on  about 
the  time  the  menses  ceale,  repeated  fmall  bleedings  often  ’ 
give  more  relief  than  any  other  remedy. 

With  regard  to  diet,  the  Dodor  obferves,  that  tea, 
and  likewiie  all  flatulent  aliments,  are  to  be  avoided  ; 
and  that  for  drink,  water  with  a little  brandy  or  rum 
is  , not  only  preferable  to  malt  liquor,  but  in  moft  cafes 
alfo  to  wine. 

* As  Dr  Whytt  has  paid  gi'eat  attention  to  this  fubjed, 
and  as  his  fentiments  upon  it  in  a great  meafure  agree 
with  mine,  I have  taken  the  liberty  to  adopt  them  ; and 
fliall  only  add  to  his  obfervations,  that  exercife  is  in  my 
opinion  fuperior  to  all  medicine,  both  for  preventing 
the  produdion,  and  likevvife  for  expelling  of  flatu- 
lencies. Thefe  elfeds,  however,  are  not  to  be  expeded 
from  fauntering  about,  or  lolling  in  a carriage  j but 
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from  labour,  or  fuch  active  amufements  os  give  exer- 
cife  to  every  part  of  the  body. 

OF  HYSTERIC*  AFFECTIONS. 

Thefe  Ilkewife  belong  to  the  numerous  tribe  of 
nervous  difeafes,  which  may  juflly  be  reckoned  the 
reproach  of  medicine.  Thofe  women  who  are  moft 
fubjedt  to  this  difeafe  are  the  fanguine  and  plethoric^ 
and  thofe  who  have  fome  refemblance  in  their  conftitu- 
tions  to  the  male  fex,  and  from  that  circumftance  are 
‘called  Vixagines.  Its  attacks  are  generally  confined  to 
thofe  who  are  from  the  age  of  puberty  to  35.  Widows 
and  unmarried  women  are  more  fubjedt  to  it  than  the 
married.  Although  it  feldom  attacks  males,  yet  there 
have  been  fome  well  marked  cafes  wherein  it  has 
appeared  in  men.  A hidden  luppreffion  of  the  menses 
often  gives  rife  to  hyfleric  fits.  They  may  likewife  be 
excited  by  violent  paffions  or  affedfions  of  the  mind, 
as  fear,  grief,  anger,  or  great  difappointments. 

Sometimes  the'  hyfieric  fit  refembles  a fwoon  or 
fainting  fit,  during  vv^hich  the  patient  lies  as  in  a fleep, 
only  the  breathing  is  fo  low  as  fcarce  to  be  perceived. 
At  other  times  the  patient  is  affedfed  with  retchings 
and  ftrong  convulfions.  The  fymptoms  which  precede 
hyfleric  fits  are  likewife  various  in  different  perfons. 
Sometimes  the  fits  come  on  w'ith  coldnefs  of  the  extre- 
mities, yawning  and  ftretching,  lownefs  of  fpirits,  op- 
preffion  and  anxiety.  At  other  limes  the  approach  of 
the  fit,  is  foretold  by  a feeling,  as  if  there  was  a ball  at 
the  lower  part, of  the  belly,  which  gradually  rifes  to- 

• The  charadteriftic  fymptom»  of  hyfteria  are,  rumbling  of  the  boweli ; fenfe 
of  a ball  rolliag  itfelf  in  the  abdomen,  riCng  toward  the  ftoniach  and  gullet ; and 
there  giving  a fenfe  of  ftrangulation  ; fleep  ; convulfions ; copious  difeharge  o£ 
limpid  urine;  the  mind  involuntarily  various  and  unftvady. 

V 
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wards  the  fiornach,  where  it  occafionslnflation,  ficknefs, 
and  fo^metriTies  vomiting ; afterwards  it  riies  into  the 
gullet,  and  occafions  a degree  of  fuffocation,  to  which 
quick  breathing,  palpitation  of  the  heart,  giddinefs  of 
the  head,  dimnefs  of  the  fight,  lofs  of  hearing,  with 
convulfive  motions  of  the  extremities  and  other  parts  of 
the  body  fucceed.  The  hyfteric  paroxyfm  is  often  in- 
troduced by  an  immoderate  fit  of  laughter,  and  lome- 
times  it  goes  off  by  crying.  Indeed,  there  is  not  much 
difference  between  the  laughing  and  crying  of  an  high- 
ly hyfteric  lady. 

In  forre  cafes,  there  is  little  or  no  convulfive  motion, 
and  the  perfon  lies  feemingly  in  a ftate  of  profound 
fleep,  w'ithout  either  fenfe  or  motion. 

Hiccup  is  a fyraptom  which  likewnfe  attends  in  fome 
inftances  upon  the  hyfteric  difeafe,  and  now  and  then 
it  happens,  that  a fit  of  hyfteria  confifts  of  this  alone. 
In  fome  ca|es  of  this  nature,  it  has  been  knotvn  to  con- 
tinue for  two  or  three  days  ; during  which  it  frequent- 
ly feems  as  if  it  would  fuffocate  the  patient,  and  pro- 
ceeds gradually,  weakening  him,  till  it  either  goes 
off,  or  occafions  death  by  fuffocation  ; but  this  laft  is 
extremely  rare.  Befide  hiccup,  other  flight  Ipafmodic 
affedions  wholly  form  a fit  of  hyfteria,  which,  per- 
haps, continue  for  a day  or  two,  and  then  either  go 
off  of  themfelves,  or  are  removed  by  the  aid  ot  medi- 
cine. In  fome  cafes  the  patient  is  attacked  with  vio- 
lent pains  in  the  back,  which  extend  from  the  back- 
bone to  the  bread,  and  at  length  become  fixed  upon  the 
region  of  the  ftomach,  being  evidently  of  a fpalmodic 
nature,  and  often  prevailing  in  fo  high  a degree  as  to 
caufe  clammy  fwcats,  a p.ale  cadaverous  look,  cold  ex- 
tremities, and  a pulfe  hardly  perceptible. 

As  hyfieria  and  hypochondriafis  have  been  con- 
founded together  by  fome,  it  will  be  proper  to  point 
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.out  the  fymptoms  whereby  they  may  be  diftinguifhed 
from  one  another.  ’ 

Hyfleria  differs  from  the  hypochondriac  difeafe  in 
the  following  particulars. 

Hyfteria  attacks  the  fanguine  and  plethoric,  comes 
on  foon  after  the  age  of  puberty,  makes  its  onfet  fud- 
denly  and  violently,  fo  as  to  deprive  the  patient  of  all 
fenfe  and  voluntary  motion  ^ is  accompanied  with  the 
fenfation  of  a ball  rifmg  up  in  the  throat,  fo  as  to 
threaten  fiiffocation  ; is  attended  ufually  with  fpafmo- 
dic  affedlions ; is  more  apt  to  terminate  in  epilepfy  than 
in  any  other  difeafe.  ,T  he  reverfe  happens  in  the  hy- 
pochondriac difeale ; for  it  feldom  occurs  till  after  the 
age  of  thirty-five  ; and  thofe  who  are  of  a melan- 
choly difpofition  are  moft  fubjed:  to  it ; comes  on  gra- 
dually ; is  a tedious  difeafe,  and  difficult  to  cure ; exerts 
its  pernicious  effeds  upon  the  membranous  carfal  of 
the  inteftines,  as  well  by^fpafms  as  by  wind ; is  more 
apt  to  terminate  in  melancholy,  or  a low  fever,  than 
any  other  difeafe. 

Another  material  difference  might  be  pointed  out 
between  thefe  two  difeafes,  w'hich  is,  that  the  hyfterics 
are  much  relieved  by  advancing  in  life  ; whereas  the 
hypochondriac  difeafe  becomes,  more  aggravated. 

Our  aim  in  the  treatment  of  this  difeafe  muft  be  to 
fhorten  the  fit  or  paroxy  fm  when  prefent,  and  to  prevent 
its  return.  The  longer  the  fits  continue,  and  the  more 
frequently  they  return,  the  difeafe  becomes  the  more 
obftirrate.  Their  ftrengih  is  increafed  by  habit,  and 
they  induce  fo  great  a relaxation  in  the  fyftem,  that  it 
is  wfith  difficulty  removed.  , 

It  is  cuftomary,  during  the  hyfteric  fit  or  paroxyfm, 
to  bleed  the  patient.  In  ftrong  perfons  of  a plethoric 
habit,  and  where  the  pulfe  is  full,  this  may  be  proper; 
but  in  weak  and  delicate  conftitutions,  or  where  the 
difeafe  has  been  of  long  ftanding,  or  arifes  from  inaai- 
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tion,  it  is  not  fafe.  The  beH:  courfe  in  fiich  cafes  is  to 
roufe  the  patient  by  Rrong  Imells;  as  burnt  feathers, 
afafoctida,  or  fpirits  of  hartfliorn,  held  to  the  nofe. 
Kot  bricks  may  alfo  be  applied  to  the  foies  of  the  feet, 
and  the  legs.,  arms,  and  belly,  may  be  firongly  rubbed 
v»dth  a warm  cloth.  But  the  befl:  application  is  to  put 
the  feet  and  legs  into  vrarm  v/atep  This  is  peculiarly 
proper  w hen  the  fits  precede  the  flow  of  the  menfes. 
In  cafe  of  coftivenefs,  a laxative  clyfter  with  afafoetida 
will  be  proper  ; and  as  foon  as  the  patient  can  fw’allow, 
two  table-fpoonfuls  of  a folution  of  afafoetida,  or  of 
feme  cordial  julep  may  be  given. 

The  radical  cure  of  this  diforder  w'ill  be  befl:  attempt- 
ed at  a time  when  the  patient  is  moft  free  from  the 
fits.  It  will  be  greatly  promoted  by  a.  proper  attention 
to  diet.  A milk  and  vegetable  diet,  when  duly  per- 
fifted  in,  v^ill  often  perform  a cure.  If,  however,  the 
patient  has  been  accuftomed  to  a more  generous  diet,  it 
will  not  be  fafe  to  leave  it  off  all  at  once,  but  by  de- 
grees. The  moft  proper  drink  is  water  with  a fmall 
quantity  of  fpirits.  A cool  dry  air  is  the  beft.  Cold 
bathing,  and  every  thing  that  braces  the  nerves,  and  in- 
vigorates the  fyftem,  is  beneficial  ; for  lying  too  long 
in  bed,  or  whatever  relaxes  the  body,  is  hurtful.  It 
is  of  the  greateft  importance  to  have  the  mind  kept 
conftantly  eafy  and  cheerful,  and,  if  poffible,  to  have 
it  alw’a\s  engaged  in  fome  agreeable  and  iuterefting 

proper  medicines  are  thofe  which  ftrengthen  the 
alimentary  canal  and  the  whole  nervous  fyftem,  as  the 
preparations  of  iron,  the  Peruvian  bark,  and  other 
bitters.  Twenty  drops  of  the  elixir  of  vitriol,  in  a cup 
of  the  infufion  of  the  bark,  may  be  taken  twice  or  thrice 
a- day,  Tlie  bark  and  iron  may  likewife  be  taken  in 
fubftance,  provided  the  ftomach  can  bear  them  ; but 
they  are  generally  given  in  too  fmall  dofes  to  have  any 
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efFedt.  The  chalybeate  waters  generally  prove  benefi- 
cial in  this  diforder. 

If  the  ftomach  is  loaded  with  phlegm,  vomits 
will  be  of  ufe  ; but  they  Ihould  not  be  too  ftrong, 
nor  frequently  repeated,  as  they  tend  to  relax  and 
weaken  the  llomach.  If  there  be  a tendency  to  cof- 
ti\’’enefs,  it  mu  ft  be  removed  either  by  diet,  or  by 
taking  an  opening  pill  as  often  as  it  iliall  be  found 
neceffary. 

To  leflen  the  irritability  of  the  fyftem,  antifpafmodic 
medicines  will  be  of  ufe.  The  beft  antifpafmodic  me- 
dicines are  mufk,  opium,  and  caftor.  When  opium 
difagrees  with  the  ftomach,  it  may  either  be  applied 
externaily,  or  given  in  clyfters.  It  is  often  fuccefsful 
in  removing  thofe  periodical  head-achs  to  which  hyf- 
teric  and  hypochondriac  patients  are  fubjedt.  Caftor 
has  in  fome  cafes  been  found  to  procure  deep  where 
opium  failed  ; for  which  reafon  Dr.  Whytt  advifes, 
that  they  fhould  be  joined  together.  He  like  wife  re- 
commends the  anti-hyfteric  plafter  to  be  applied  to  the 
abdomen, 

Tlyfteric  women  are  often  afflitfted  with  cramps  in 
various  parts  of  the  body,  which  are  moft  apt  to  feize 
them  in  bed,  or  when  afleep.  The  moft  efficacious 
medicines  in  this  cafe  are  opium,  bliftering-plafters, 
and  warm  bathing  or  fomentations.  When  the  cramp 
or  fpafm  is  very  violent,  opium  is  the  remedy  moft 
to  be  depended  on.  In  milder  cafes,  immerfing 
the  feet  and  legs  in  warm  water,  or  applying  a blifter- 
ing-plafter  to  the  part  affedled,  will  often  be  fuffi- 
cient  to  remove  the  complaint:.  In  patients  whofe 
nerves  are  uncommonly  delicate  and  fenfible,  it-will 
be  better  to  omit  the  bliftering-plafter,  and  to  at- 
tempt the  cure  by  opiates,  mufk,  camphire,  and  the 
warm  bath; 
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Cramps  are  often  prevented  or  cured  by  compref- 
fion.  Thus  cramps  in  the  legs  are  prevented,  and 
fometimes  removed  by  light  bandages ; and  by  rub- 
bing the  legs  before  bed-time  with  Tome  flimulating  li- 
quor, as  fpirits*;  and  when  convulfions  arile  from  a 
flatulent  diftention  of  the  inteftines,  or  from  fpafms  be- 
ginning in  them,  they  may  be  often  leflTened  or  cured 
by  making  a pretty  flrong  corapreflion  upon  the  abdo- 
r/itfi,  by  means  of  a broad  belt.  A roll  of  brimftone 
held  in  the  hand  is  frequently  ufed  as  a remedy  for 
cramps.  Though  this  leems  to  owe  its  cffedl  chiefly 
to  imagination,  yet  as  it  fometimes  flicceeds,  it 
merits  a trial.*  When  Ipafms  or  con vul five  motions 
arife  froih  fharp  humours  in  the  ftomach  and  intef- 
tines, no  lafiing  relief  can^be  procured  till  thefe  are 
either  correded  or  expelled.  The  Peruvian  bark  has 
fometimes  cured  periodic  convulfions,  after  other  me- 
dicines had  failed. 

OF  HYPOCHONDRIAC  f AFFECTIONS. 
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This  dife^fe,  known  likewife  by  the  name  of  low 
fpirits  and  vapours,  is  a certain  ftate  of  the  mind  along 
with  indigeftion,  wherein  the  greatefl  evils  are  appre- 
hended upon  the  flighteft  grounds,  and  the  worft  con- 
fequenccs  imagined  from  any  unufual  feeling,  even  of 
the  flighteft  kind  ; and  in  refped:  to  fuch  apprehen- 
fions  and  feelings,  there  is  always  the  moft  obftinate 
belief  and  perfuafion.  It  becomes  daily  more  common 
in  this '^country,  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  increafe  of 

• Some  perfon»  afflided  with  cramps  pretend  to  reap  great  benefit  from  fiiiall 
bundles  of  rufemary  tied  ail  night  about  their  feet,  ancles,  and  knees. 

^ f The  charaAerifiic  fymptoms  of  hypochondriafis  are,  dyfpepfia,  with  langour, 
i dejciftioD  of  mind  and  fear,  arifing  from  inadequate  caufes  in  people  of  a melancho- 
lic temperament. 
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luxury  and  fedentary  employments.  It  has  fo  near  a 
refemblance  to  that  immediately  preceding,  that  many 
authors  confider  them  as  the  fame  difeale,  and  treat 
them  accordingly.  They  require,  however,  a very 
different  regimen  ; and  the  fymptoms  of  the  Utter, 
though  lefs  violent,  are  more  permanent  than  thofe  of 
the  former. 

It  feems  to  depend  on  a lofs  of  energy  in  the  brain, 
or  on  a torpid  ftate  of  the  nervous  fyftem,  induced  by 
various  remote  caufes,  fuch  as  clofe  and  intenfe  ftudy, 
the  conftant  remembrance  of  fome»  material  lofs  or 
difappointment,  which  has  occurred,  great  anxiety 
of  mind,  leading  an  inactive,  indolent,  or  fedentary 
life. 

The  hypochondriac  affection  is  attended  with  inac- 
tivity, a want  of  refolution  with  refped  to  all  under- 
takings, lownefs  and  dejedion  6f  ipirits,  defpondency, 
and  apprehenfions  of  evil,  together  with  flatulence  in 
the  flomach  and  bowels,  and  erudations,  coflivenefs, 
a copious  difcharge  of  pale  urine,  fpafmodic  pains  in 
the  head,  and  other  parts  or  the  body^  giddinefs,  palpi- 
tations, &c. 

Men  of  a melancholy  temperament,  whole  minds 
are  capable  of  great  attention,  and  whofe  paflions  are 
not  eafily  moved,  are,  in  the  advanced  periods  of  life, 
mofl;  liable  to  this  difeafe.  It  is  ufually  brought  on  by 
long  and  ferious  attention  to  abflrufe  fubjeds,  grief, 
the  fuppreflion  of  culjlomary  evacuations,  excefs  of  ve- 
riery,  the  repulfion  of  cutaneous  eruptions,  long  con- 
tinued evacuations,  obftrudions  in  fome  of  the  vifcera, 
as  the  liver,  fpleen,  &c. 

Hypochondriac , perlons  ought  never  to  faft  long, 
and  their  food  fhould  be  (olid  and  nourifhing.  All 
acefcent  and  windy  vegetables  are  to  be  avoided.  Flefh 
meats  agree  beft  with  them,  and  their  drink  fliould  be 
old  claret  or  good  Madeira.  Should  thefe  difagree  with 
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the  f?-opnach,  water  wkh  a little  brandy  or  rum  in  it 
may  be  drank. 

Cheerfulnefs  and  ferenity  of  mirJ  are  by  all  mean,: 
to  be  cultivated.  ^ Exercife  of  every  kind  is  ufeful. — 
The  cold  bath  is  likewife  beneficial ; and  where  it 
does  not  agree  with  the  patient,  fridions  with  a fiefh- 
brufh  or  a coarfe  cloth  may  be  tried.  If  the  patient 
has  k in  his  power,  he  ought  to  travel  either  by  feacr 
land.  A voyage  or  a long  journey,  efpecially  towards 
a warmer  climate,  will  be  of  more  fervice  than  any 
medicine. 

The  general  intentions  of  cure,  in  this  difeafe, 
are  to  firengthen  the  alimentary  canal,  and  to  pro- 
mote the  fecretions.  Thefe  intentions  will  be  heft  an- 
fwered  by  the  different  preparations  of  iron  and  the 
Peruvian  bark,  which,  after  proper  evacuations,  may 
be  taken  in  the  fame  manner  as  direded  in  the  pre- 
ceding difeafe. 

If  the  patient  be  coflive,  it  will  be  neceffary  to 
make  ufe  of  fome  gentle  opening  medicine,  as  pills 
compofed  of  equal  parts  of  aloes,  rhubarb,  and  afafoc- 
tida,  with  as  much  of  the  elixir  proprietatis^  as  is  ne- 
ceflary  to  form  the  ingredients  into  pills.  Two,  three, 
or  four,  of  thefe  may  be  taken  as  often  as  it  fhall  be 
found  needful,  to  keep  the  body  gently  open.  Such 
as  cannot  bear  the  afafoetida  may  fubftitute  Spanifh’ 
foap  in  its  place. 

Thdugh  a cheerful  glafs  may  have  good  effeds  in 
this  difeafe,  yet  all  manner  of  excefs  is  hurtful.  In- 
tenfe  ftudy:,  and  every  thing  that  depreffes  the  fpirits, 
are  likewife  pernicious. 

Chalybeate  mineral  w'aters  have  often  been  ufed  with 
advantage,  which,  perhaps,  may  be  attributed  us  much 
to  the  amufements  and  avocations,  accompanying  the 
drinking  of  thefe  waters  at  the  fpring,  as  to  the  tonic 
power  they  polTels,  from  the  fmall  quantity  of  iron ; 
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with  which  they  are  impregnated  ; perhaps  the  ele- 
mentary water,  by  favouring  the  excretions,  may  have 
a (hare  in  relieving  the  difeafe. 

Though  the  general  fymptoms  and  treatment  of  ner- 
vous diforders  w^ere  pointed  out  in  the  beginning  of 
this  chapter,  yet  for  the  benefit  of  the  unhappy  per- 
fons  afflifted  with  thofe  obftinate  and  complicated  ma- 
ladies, I have  treated  feveral  of  their  capital  fymptoms 
under  difl:in(ft  or  feparate  heads.  Thefe,  however, 
are  not  to  be  confidered  as  different  difeafes,  but  as  va- 
rious modifications  of  the  lame  difeafe.  They  all  arife 
from  the  fame  general  caufes,  and  require  nearly  the 
fame  method  of  treatment.  There  are  many  other 
iymptoms  that  merit  particular  attention,  which  the 
nature  of  my  plan  will  not  permit  me  to  treat  of  at 
full  length.  I fhall  therefore  omit  them  altogether, 
and  conclude  this  chapter  with  a few  general  remarks 
on  the  moft  obvious  means  of  preventing  or  avoiding 
nervous  diforders. 

In  all  perfons  afflicted  with  nervous  diforders 
there  is  a great  delicacy  and  fenfibility  of  the  whole 
fyftem,  and  an  uncommon  degree  of  weaknefs  of  the 
organs  of  digeffion.  Thefe  may  be  either  natural  or 
acquired.  When  owing  to  a defed;  in  the  conftitution, 
they  are  hardly  to  be  renioved  ; but  may  be  mitigated 
by  proper  care.  When  induced  by  difeafe,  as  long 
or  repeated  fevers,  profufe  haemorrhages,  or  the  like, 
they  prove  alfo  very  obffinate,  and  will  yield  only  to 
a courJe  of  regimen  calculated  to  reffore  and  invigorate 
the  habit. 

But  nervous  affedions  arife  more  frequently  from 
caules,  which  it  is  in  a great  meafure  in  our  own  power 
to  avoid,  than  from  difeafes,  or  an  original  fault  in  the 
conffitution,  &c.  Exceflive  grief,  intcnce  fludy,  im.~ 
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proper  diet,  and  negle<3;  of  exercife,  are  the  great 
foiirces  of  this  moft  extenfive  clafs  of  dUeafes. 

It  has  been  already  obferved,  that  grief  indulged 
deftroysthe  appetite  and  di|;eftion,  deprefles  the  fpirits, 
and  induces  an  univerfal  relaxation  and  debility  of  the 
whole  fyftem.  Inftances  of  this  are  daily  to  be  feen. 
The  lofs  of  a near  relation,  or  any  other  misfortune  in 
life,  is  often  fufficient  to  occafion  the  moft  complicated 
feries  of  nervous  fymptoms.  Such  misfortunes,  indeed, 
are  not  to  be  avoided  ; but  furely  their  efteds,  by  a 
vigorous  and  proper  exertion  of  the  mind,  might  be 
rendered  lefs  hurtful.  For  directions  in  this  matter 
we  muft  refer  the  reader  to  the  article  Grief,  in  the 
chapter  on  the  Paflions. 

The  effects  of  intenfe  ftudy  are  pretty  fimilar  to 
thofe  occaffoned  by  grief.  It  preys  upon  the  animal 
fpirits,  and  deftroys  the  appetite  and  digeftion.  To 
prevent  thefe  effeCts,  ftudious  perfons  ought,  accord- 
ing to  the  Poet,  to  toy  with  their  books.*  They 
Ihould  never  ftudy  too  long  at  a time,  nor  attend  long 
to  any  particular  fubjeCt,  efpecially  if  it  be  of  a fe- 
rious  nature.  They  ought  likewife  to  be  attentive  to 
their  pofture,  and  fhould  take  care  frequently  to  unbend 
their  minds  by  mufic,  diverfions,  or  going  into  agree- 
able company. 

With  regard  to  diet,  I (hall  only  obferve,  that  ner- 
vous difeafes  may  be  induced  either  by  excefs  or  in- 
anition. Both  of  thele  extremes  hurt  tte  digeftion 
and  vitiate  the  humours.  When  nature  is  oppreffed 
with  frefh  loads  of  food,  before  ffie  has  time  to  di- 
geft  and  affimilate  the  former  meal,  her  poweis  are 
weakened,  and  the  veflels  are  filled  with  crude  humours. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  the  food  is  not  fufficiently 
nouiiffiing,  or  is  taken  too  feldom,  the  bowels  are  in- 

• Atmftrcng  on  Health. 
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flated  with  wind,  and  the  humours,  for  want  of  regu- 
lar frefli  fupplies  of  wholefome  chyle  are  vitiated. — 
Thefe  extremes  are  therefore  with  equal  care  to  be 
avoided.  They  both  tend  to  induce  a relaxation  and 
debility  of  the  nervous  fyftem,  with  all  its  dreadful 
train  of  confequences. 

But  the  moft  general  caufe  of  nervous  diforders  is 
indolence.  The  adlive  and  laborious  are  feldoin  trou- 
bled with  them.  They  are  referved  for  the  children  of 
eafe  and  affluence,  who  generally  feel  their  keenefi: 
force.  All  we  fhall  fay  to  fuch  perfons  is,  that  the 
means  of  prevention  and  cure  are  both  in  their  own 
power.  If  the  conftitution  of  human  nature  be  fuch, 
that  man  muft  either  labour  or  fuffer  difeafes,  furely 
no  individual  has  any  right  to  expedt  an  exemption 
from  the  general  rule. 

- Thofe,  however,  who  are  willing  to  take  exercife, 
but  whofe  occupations  confine  them  to  the  houfe, 
and  perhaps  to  an  unfavourable  pofture,  really  de- 
ferve  our  pity.  We  have  in  a former  part  of  the 
book  endeavoured  to  lay  down  rules  for  their  con- 
dudt ; and  fhall  only  add,  that  where  thefe  cannot  be 
complied  with,  their  place  may  in  fome  meafure  be  fup- 
plied  by  the  ufe  of  bracing  and  ftrengthening  medicines, 
as  the  Peruvian  bark,  with  other  bitters ; the  prepara- 
tions of  fleel  ; the  elixir  of  vitriol,  and  fuch  like. 
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CHAP.  LV- 

OF  POISONS. 

"M^VERY  perfon  ought,  in  fome  meafuie  to  be  ac- 
quainted  with  the  nature  and  cure  of  poifons. 
They  are  generally  taken  unawares ; and  their  efreds 
are  often  fo  hidden  and  violent,  as  not  to  admit  of  delay, i 
or  allow  time  to  procure  the  affiftance  of  phyficians. 
Happily,  indeed,  no  great  degree  of  medical  knowledge 
is  here  neceffary ; the  remedies  for  mod  poifons  being 
generally  at  hand,  or  eafily  obtained,  and  nothing 
but  common  prudence  needful  in  the  application  of 
them. 

The  vulgar  notion,  that  every  poifon  is  cured  by 
fome  counter-poifon,  as  a fpecihc,  has  done  much 
hurt.  People  believe  they  can  do  nothing  for  the  pa- 
tient, unlefs  they  know  the  particular  antidote  to  that 
kind  of  poilon  which  lie  has  taken.  Whereas  the 
cure  of  all  poifons  taken  into  the  llomach,  w’ithout  ex- 
ception, depends  chiefly  on  dlfcharging  them  as  foon 
as  poffible. 

There  is  no  cafe  wherein  the  indications  of  cure  are 
more  obvious  than  in  this.  Poilon  is  leldom  long  in 
the  llomach  before  it  occalions  hcknels,  with  an  incli- 
nation to  vomit.  This  fliows  plainly  what  ought  to  be 
done.  Indeed,  common  fenle  didates  to  every  man 
that,  if  any  thing  has  been  taken  into  the  Ifomach 
which  endangers  life,  it  ought  immediately  to  be  dil- 
charged.  Were  this  duly  regarded,  the  danger  ariiing 
from  poifons  might  generally  be  avoided.  The  method 
of  prevention  is  obvious,  and  the  means  are  m the 
hands  of  every  man.  ^ 
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We  fhall  not  take  up  the  reader’s  time  with  a detail 
of  the  ridiculous  notions  which  have  prevailed  among 
ignorant  people,  in  different  ages,  with  regard  to  poi- 
fons  ; neither  fhall  we  mention  the  boafted  antidotes, 
which  have  been  recommended  either  for  preventing 
or  obviating  their  effedls ; but  fliall  content  ourfelves 
with  pointing  out  the  poifons  moft  common  in  this 
country,  and  the  means  of  avoiding  their  dangerous 
confequences. 

Poifons  either  belong  to  the  mineral,  the  vegetable, 
or  the  animal  kingdom. 

Mineral  poifons  are  commonly  of  an  acrid  or  corro- 
five  quality  ; as  arfenic,  cobalt,  the  corrolive  fublimate 
of  mercury,  &c. 

Thofe  of  the  vegetable  kind  are  generally  of  a 
narcotic  or  ftupefadive  quality  ; as  poppy,  hemlock, 
henbane,  berries  of  the  deadly  night-fhade,  &c. 

Poifonous  animals  communicate  their  infe(5tion  either 
by  the  bite  or  fling.  This  poifon  is  very  different 
from  the  former,  and  only  produces  its  effeds  when 
received  into  the  body  by  a wound. 

MINERAL  POISONS. — Arfenic  is  the  molf  com- 
mon of  this  clafs  ; and  as  the  whole  of  them  are  pretty 
fimilar  both  in  their  effeds  and  method  of  cure,  what 
is  faid  with  refped  to  it  will  be  applicable  to  every 
other  fpecies  of  corrofive  poifon. 

When  a perfon  has  taken  arfenic,  he  foon  perceives 
a burning  heat,  and  a violent  pricking  pain  in  his  flo- 
mach  and  bowels,  an  intolerable  thirft,  and  an  inclina- 
tion to  vomit.  The  tongue  and  throat  feel  rough  and 
dry  ; and  if  proper  help  be  not  loon  adminiftered,  the 
patient  is  leized  with  great  anxiety,  hiccnping,  faintings, 
and  coldnefs  of  the  extremities.  To  thefe  fucceed 
black  vomits,  fcctid  ftools,  with  a mortllication  of  the 
flotnach  and  intellines,  which  are  the  immediate  fore- 
runners of  death. 
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On  the  firft  appearance  of  thefe  fymptoms,*^  the 
patient  fhould  drink  large  quantities  of  new  milk  and 
fallad  oil  till  he  vomits ; or  he  may  drink  warm  water 
mixed  with  oil.  Fat  broths  are  likewife  proper,  pro- 
vided they  can  be  got  ready  in  time.  Where  no  oil 
is  to  be  had,  frefh  butter  may  be  melted  and  mixed 
with  the  milk  or  water.  Thefe  things  are  to  be  drank 
as  long  as  the  inclination  to  vomit  continuCvS.  Some 
have  drank  eight  or  ten  Englilh  quarts  before  the 
vomitting  ceafed ; and  it  is  never  fsfe  to  leave  off  drink- 
ing while  one  particle  of  the  poifon  remains  in  the 
ftomach. 

Thefe  oily  or  fat  fubftances  not  only  provoke  vomit- 
ing, but  likewife  blunt  the  acrimony  of  the  poifon,  and 
prevent  its  wounding  the  bow^els  ; but  if  they  fhould 
not  make  the  perfon  vomit,  half  a drachm  or  two 
fcruples  of  the  powder  of  ipecacuanha  muft  be  given, 
or  a few  fpoonfulls  of  the  oxymel  or  vinegar  of  fquills 
may  be  mixed  with  the  water  w'hich  he  drinks.  Vo- 
mitting may  likewife  be  exited  by  tickling  the  inliue 
of  the  throat  with  a feather.  Should  thefe  methods, 
however,  fail,  half  a drachm  of  w’hite  vitriol,  or  five 
or  fix  grains  of  emetic  tartar  muft  be  adminiftered. 

If  tormenting  pains  are  felt  in  the  low’er  belly,  and 
there  is  reafon  to  fear,  that  the  poifon  has  got  down  to 
the  inteftines,  clyfters  of  milk  and  oil  muft  be  very 
frequently  thrown  up  ; and  the  patient  muft  drink 
emolient  decodlions  of  barley,  oat- meal  marflimallows, 
and  fuch  like.  He  muft  likewife  take  an  inf^ufion  of 
fenna  and  manna,  a folution  of  Glauber’s  falts,  or  fome 
other  purgative. 

After  the  poifon  has  been  evacauted,  the  patient 
ought,  for  fome  time,  to  live  upon  fuch  things  as  are 

• Alksline  falts  have  been  found  to  obviate  the  fatal  tffedls  of  mineral  poifoni. 
and  fhould,  therefore,  in  accidents  of  this  nature,  be  ufed  without  lofs  of  time,  tor 
this  purpofe,  diffolve  about  an  ounce  cf  fait  oftartar,  or  fait  of  wormwood,  in  a ga  - 
Ion  of  water, aud  give  the  patient  a tea- cupful  frequently. 
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of  a healing  and  cooling  quality  ; to  abftain  from  flefli 
and  all  ftrong  liquors,  and  to  live  upon  milk,  broth, 
gruel,  light  puddings,  and  other  fpoon  meats  of  eafy 
digeftion.  His  drink  fhould  be  barley-water,  linfeed- 
tea,  or  infufions  of  any  of  the  mild  mucilaginous 
vegetables. 

VEGETABLE  POISONS,  befides  heat  and  pain  of 
the  ftomach,  commonly  occafion  fome  degree  of  giddi- 
nefs,  and  often  a kind  of  ftupidity  or  folly.  , Perfons 
who  have  taken  thofe  poifons  muft  be  treated  in  the 
fame  manner  as  for  the  mineral  or  corrofive. 

Though  the  vegetable  poifons,  when  allowed  to  re- 
main in  the  ftomach,  often  prove  fatal ; yet  the  danger 
is  generally  over  as  foon  as  they  are  difcharged,  Not 
being  of  fuch  a cauftlc  or  corrofive  nature,  they  are  lefs 
apt  to  wound  and  inflame  the  bowels  than  mineral  fub- 
ftances ; no  time,  however,  ought  to  be  loft  in  having 
them  expelled  the  ftomach. 

Opium,  being  frequently  taken  by  miftake,  merits 
particular  attention.  It  is  ufed  as  a medicine  both  in  a 
folid  and  liquid  form,  which  latter  commonly  goes  by 
the  name  of  laudanum. 

It  is,  indeed,  a valuable  medicine,  when  taken  in 
proper  quantity  ; but  as  an  over- dole  proves  a ftrong 
poifon,  we  fhall  point  out  its  common  effecfts,  together 
with  the  method  of  cure. 

Too  great  a quantity  of  opium  generally  occafions 
great  drowfinefs,  with  ftupor  and  other  apoplectic 
lymptoms.  Sometimes  the  perfon  has  fo  great  an 
inclination  to  fleep,  that  it  is  almoft  impoftble  to  keep 
him  awake.  Every  method  muft,  however,  be  tried 
for  this  purpofe.  He  fhould  be  tolfed,  fliaked,  and 
moved  about.*  Sharp  bliftering-plafters  Ihould  be 

fK  with  common  fait,  over  the  whole  body,  particularly  in  the  region  of 

e ftomach,  ii  an  e£Pe<5lual  remedy  in  rouling  the  adlion  of  the  fydem. 
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applied  to  his  legs  or  arms,  and  flimulating  medicines, 
as  falts  of  hartfliorii,  &c.  held  under  the  nofe.  It  will 
alfo  be  proper  to  let  blood.  At  the  fame  time,  every 
method  muft  be  taken  to  make  him  difeharge  the  poi- 
fon.  This  may  be  done  in  the  manner  diredled  above, 
viz.  by  the  ufe  of  ftrong  vomits,  drinking  plenty  of 
warm  water  with  oil,  &c. 

Mead,  befide  vomits,  in  this  cafe,  recommends 
acid  medicines  with  lixivial  falts.  He  fays,  that  he 
has  often  given  fait  of  wormwood,  mixed  with  juice 
of  lemon  in  repeated  doles,  with  great  fuccefs. 

If  the  body  fhould  remain  weak  and  languid  after 
the  poifon  has  been  diicharged,  nourilhing  diet  and 
cordials  will  be  proper  ; but  when  there  is  reafon  to 
fear  that  the  ftomach  or  bow’els  are  inflamed,  the  great- 
eft  circumfpedion  is  neceflary  both  with  regard  to 
food  and  medicine. 

0¥  THE  BITES  OF  POISONOUS  ANIMALS. 
— We  fhall  begin  w ith  the  bite  of  a mad  dog,  as  it  is 
both  the  m^oft  common  and  dangerous  animahpoifon 
in  this  country. 

The  creatures  naturally  liable  to  contraift  this  dif- 
eale  are,  fo  far  as  we  yet  know,  all  of  the  dog-kind, 
viz.  foxes,  dogs,  and  wolves.  Hence  it  is  called  the 
rabies  canina^  or  dog-madnefs.  Of  the  laft  we  have 
none  in  this  ifland  ; and  it  lo  feldom  happens  that  any 
perfon  is  bit  by  the  firft,  that  they  fcarce  deferve  to  be 
taken  notice  of.  If  fuch  a thing  fhould  happen,  the 
method  of  treatment  is  precifely  the  fame  as  tor  the  bite 
of  a mad  dog. 

The  lymptoms  of  madnefs  in  a dog  are  as  follows: 
At  firft  he  looks  dull,  fhews  an  aveifion  to  food  and 
company  : He  does  not  baik  as  ulual,  but  feems  to 
murmur,  is  peevith,  and  apt  to  bite  ftrangers  ; His  ears 
end  rail  droop  more  than  ufual,  and  he  appears  drow  ly  • 
Afterwards  he  begins  to  loll  out  his  tongue,  and  froth 
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to  the  mouth,  his  eyes  feeming  heavy  and  watery  ; He 
now,  if  not  confined,  takes  off,  runs  panting  along 
with  a kind  of  dejeded  air,  and  endeavours  to  bite 
every  one  he  meets.  Other  dogs  are  faid  to  fly  from 
him.  Some  think  this  a certain  fign  of  madnefs,  fup- 
poling  that  they  knew  him  by  the  fmell ; but  it  is  not 
to  be  depended  on.  If  he  efcapes  being  killed,  he  fel- 
dom  runs  above  two  or  three  days,  till  lie  dies  exhaust- 
ed with  heat,  hunger,  and  fatigue. 

This  difeafe  is  moft  frequent  after  long,  dry,  hot 
feafons  : and  such  dogs  as  live  upon  putrid  stinking 
carrion,  without  having  enough,  of  frelh  water,  are 
moft  liable  to  it. 

When  any  perfon  is  bit  by  a dog,*  the  ftrickeft  en- 
quiry ought  to  be  made,  whether  the  animal  be  really 
mad.  Many  difagreeable  confequences  arife  from  neg- 
leding  to  afcertain  this  point.  Some  people  have  lived 
in  continual  anxiety  for  many  years,  because  they  have 
been  bit  by  a dog  which  they  believed  to  be  mad  : but 
as  he  had  been  killed  on  the  fpot,  it  was  impofifible  to 
afcertain  the  fact.  This  fhould  induce  us,  inftead  of 
killing  the  dog  the  moment  he  has  bit  any  perfon,  to 
do  all  in  our  power  to  keep  him  alive,  at  least  till  we 
can  be  certain  whether  he  be  mad  or  not. 

Many  circumftances  may  contribute  to  make  people 
imagine  a dog  mad.  He  lofes  his  mafter,  runs  about 
in  queft  of  him,  is  fet  upon  by  other  dogs,  and  perhaps 
by  men.  The  creature  thus  frightened,  beat,  and 
abufed,  looks  wild,  and  lolls  out  his  tongue  as  he  runs 
along.  Immediately  a crowd  is  after  him  ; while  he, 
finding  himfelf  clofely  purfued,  and  taking  every  one 
he  meets  for  an  enemy,  naturally  attempts  to  bite  him 

* Hydrophobia  is  characterifed  by  Igathin^  and  horror  of  liquids,  as  exciring 
painful  cenvullioD  of  the  pharynx,  generally  proceeding  from  the  bite  of  a mad 
dog. 
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in  felf-de<*ence.  He  foon  p;ets  knocked  on  the  head', 
and  it  pafles  currently  that  he  was  mad,  as  it  is  then 
impoffible  to  prove  the  contrary. 

This  being  the  true  hiftory,  of  by  far,  the  greater 
part  of  thofe  dogs  which  pafs  for  mad,  is  it  then  any 
wonder  that  numberlefs  whimfical  medicines-  have  been 
extolled  for  preventing  the  effedls  of  their  bite  ? This 
readily  accounts  for  the  great  variety  of  infallible  re- 
medies for  the  bite  of  a mad  dog,  which  are  to  be  met 
with  in  almoft  every  family.  Though  not  one  in  a 
thouland  has  any  claim  to  merit,  yet  they  are  all  fup- 
ported  by  numberlefs  vouchers.  No  wonder  that  ima- 
ginary difeafes  fhould  be  cured  by  imaginary  remedies. 
In  this  way,  credilous  people  firft  impofe  upon  them- 
felves,  and  then  deceive  others.  The  fame  medicine 
that  was  fuppofed  to  prevent  the  effedfs  of  the  bite, 
when  the  dog  was  not  mad,  is  recommended  to  a 
perfon  who  has  had  the  misfortune  to  be  bit  by  a dog 
that  was  really  mad.  He  lakes  it,  trufts  to  it,  and  is 
undone. 

To  thele  miftakes  we  muft  impute  the  frequent  ill 
fuccefs  of  the  medicines  ufed  for  preventing  the  effecis 
of  the  bite  of  the  mad  dog.  It  is  not  owing  fo  much 
to  the  defed  in  medicine,  as  to  wrong  applications.  I 
am  perfuaded,  if  proper  medicines  were  adminiftered 
immediately  after  the  bite  is  received,  and  continued 
for  a fufficient  length  of  time,  we  fhould  not  lofs  one 
in  a thoufand  of  thofe  who  have  the  misfortune  to  be 

bit  by  a mad  dog.  ^ 

This  poifon  is  generally  communicated  by  a wound 

which  neveithelefs  heals  as  foon  as  a common  wound  : 
But  afterwards  it  begins  to  feel  painful,  and  as  the 
pain  fpreads  towards  the  neighbouring  parts,  the  per- 
lon  becomes  heavy  and  lifelels.  His  deep  is  unquiet 
with  frightful  dreams  ; he  fighs,  looks  dull,  and 
loves  folitude.  Thcfe  are  the  torerunners,  or  rather 
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the  firft  fymptoms  of  that  dreadful  difeafe  occafioned 
by  the  bite  of  a mad  dog.  But  as  we  do  not  propofe  to 
treat  the  difeafe  itfelf,  but  to  point  out  the  method 
of  preventing  it,  we  fhall  not  take  up  time  in  (hew- 
ing its  progrefs  from  the  firft  invafion  to  its  commonly 
fatal  end. 

The  common  notion,  that  this  poifon  may  lie  in 
the  body  for  many  years,  and  afterwards  prove  fatal, 
is  both  hurtful  and  ridiculous.  It  muft  render  fuch 
perfons  as  have  had  the  misfortune  to  be  bit  very  un- 
happy, and  can  have  no  good  effeds.  If  the  perfon 
take  proper  medicines  for  forty  days  after  the  time  of 
his  being  bit,  and  feels  no  fymptoms  of  the  difeafe,  there 
is  reafon  to  believe  him  out  of  danger.  Some,  indeed, 
have  gone  mad  twelve  months  after  they  were  bit : but 
1 never  knew  it  happen  later;  and  of  this  I only  re- 
member to  have  feen  one  inftance. 

The  medicines  recommended  for  preventing  the  ef- 
feds  of  the  bite  of  the  mad  dog,  are  chiefly  fuch  as  pro- 
mote the  different  fecretions,  and  antifpafmodics. 

Dr.  Mead  recommends  a preventing  medicine,  which 
he  fays  he  never  knew  fail,  though  in  the  fpace  oi 
thirty  years  he  had  ufed  it  a thoufand  times. 

Tlie  dodors  prefcription  is  as  follows  : 

“ Take  afh-colpured  ground  liver-wort,  cleaned, 
dried,  and  powdered,  half  an  ounce  ; of  black  pepper, 
powdered,  a quarter  of  an  ounce.  Mix  thefe  well  to- 
gether, and  divide  the  powder  into  four  dofes  ; one  of 
which  muft  be  taken  every  morning  falling,  for  four 
mornings  fucceffively,  in  half  an  Englifh  pint  of  cows 
milk  warm. 

After  thefe  four  dofes  are  taken,  the  patient  muft  go 
into  the  cold  bath,  or  a cold  fpring  or  river,  every 
morning  fading  for  a month  ; he  muft  be  dipped  all 
over,  but  not  ftay  in  (with  his  head  above  water) 
longer  than  half  a minute,  if  the  water  be  very  cold. 
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After  this  he  muft  go  in  three  times  a week  for  a fort- 
night longer. 

The  perfoii  muft  be  bled  before  he  begins  to  ufe  the 
medicine. 

We  fhall  next  nsention  the  famous  Eaft  India  fpecific 
as  it  is  called.  This  medicine  is  compofed  of  cinnabar 
and  mufk.  It  is  efteemed  a great  antifpafmodic ; and 
by  many  extolled  as  an  infallible  remedy  for  prevent- 
ing the  effetls  of  the  bite  of  a mad  dog. 

“Take  native  and  facftitious  cinnabar,  of  each  twen- 
ty-four grains,  mufk,  fixteen  grains.  Let  thefe  be 
made  into  a fine  powder,  and  taken  in  a glafs  of  arrack 
or  brandy.” 

This  fingle  dofe  is  faid  to  cure  the  perfon  for  thirty 
days,  at  the  end  of  which  it  muft  be  repeated  ; but  if 
he  has  any  fymptoms  of  the  difeafe,  it  muft  be  repeated 


in  three  hours. 

•The  following  is  like  wife  reckoned  a good  antifpaf-' 
modic  medicine  ; 

Take  of  Virginian  fnake-root  in  powder  half  a 
drachm,  gum  afafoetida  twelve  grains,  gum  camphire 
feven  grains  j make  these  into  a bolus  with  a little  fy- 
rup  of  faffron. 

Camphiie  may  alfo  be  given  in  the  following  man- 


iiCi  • • • • y'  1 

Take  purified  nitre  half  an  ounce,  Virginian  Inake- 
root  in  powder  two  drachms,  camphire  one  drachm  j 
rub  them  together  in  a mortar,  and  divide  the  \yhole 
into  ten  dofes. 

Mercury  is  another  medicine  of  great  efficacy,  both 
in  the  prevention  and  cure  of  this  kind  of  madnefs. 
When  ufed  as  a preventive,  it  will  be  fufficient  to  rub 
daily  a drachm  of  the  ointment  into  the  parts  about  the 

%vound,  ^ . 4 

Vinegar  is  likewife  of  confiderable  lervice,  and 
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(hould  be  taken  freely,  either  in  the  patient’s  food  or 
drink. 

Thefe  are  the  .principal  medicines  recommended 
for  preventing  the  elFefts  of  the  bite  of  a mad  dog. 
We  v\'ould  not,  however,  advife  people  to  truft  to  any 
one  of  them  ; but  from  a proper  combination  of  their 
different  powers,  there  is  the  greateft  reafon  to  hope 
for  fuccefs. 

The  great  error  in  the  ufe  of  thefe  medicines  lies,  in 
not  taking  them  for  a sufficient  length  of  time.  They 
are  ufed  more  like  charms,  than  medicines  intended  to 
produce  any  change  in  the  body.  To  this,  and  not 
to  the  infufficiency  of  the  medicines,  muft  we  impute 
their  frequent  want  of  fuccefs. 

Dr.  Mead  fays,  that  the  virtue  of  this  medicine  con- 
fifts  in  promoting  urine.  But  how  a poison  ffiould  be 
expelled  by  urine,  with  only  three  or  four  dofes  of  any 
medicine,  however  powerful,  is  not  easy  to  conceive. 
More  time  is  certainly  neceffary  ; and  here  the  defed: 
of  the  doctor’s  prefcription  feems  to  lie. 

The  Eaft  India  fpecific  is  ftill  more  exceptionable 
on  this  account. 

As  thefe,  and  moft  other  medicines,  taken  fingly, 
have  frequently  been  found  to  fail,  we  ffiall  recommend 
the  following  course : 

If  a perfon  be  bit  in  the  flefhy  part,  where  there  is  no 
hazard  of  hurting  any  large  blood  veffel,  the  parts  ad- 
jacent to  the  wound  may  be  cut  away.  But  if  this  be 
not  done  foon  after  the  bite  has  been  received,  it  will 
be  better  to  omit  it.* 

The  wound  may  be  waffied  with  fait  and  water,  or 
a pickle  made  of  vinegar  and  fait,  and  afterwards  drelT- 


Dr.  Monro  is  of  opinion,  that  the  difeafe  may  be  prevented  by  cxciGon,  any 
time  between  the  fit  and  fecond  inflammation  of  the  wound;  the  wound  fhould 
be  kept  running  afterwards  by  iffue  ointment. 
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ed  twice  a- day  with  yellow  bafillicon,  mixed  with  fome 
red  precipitate  of  mercury. 

The  patient  fhould  begin  to  ufe  either  Dr  Mead’s 
medicine,  or  fome  of  the  others  mentioned  above.*  If 
he  takes  Mead’s  medicine,  he  may  ufe  it  as  the  Dodor 
direds  for  four  days  fucctflively.  Let  him  then  omit 
it  for  two  or  three  days,  and  again  repeat  the  fame 
number  of  dofes  as  before. 

During  this  courle,  he  muft  rub  into  the  parts  about 
the  wound  daily  one  drachm  of  the  mercurial  ointment. 
This  may  be  done  for  10  or  12  days  at  leaft. 

When  this  courfe  is  over,  he  may  take  fome  dofes 
of  phyfic,  and  wait  a tew  days  till  the  effeds  of  the 
mercury  be  quite  gone  off.  He  muft  then  begin  to 
ufe  the  cold  bath,  into  which  he  muft  go  every  morn- 
ing tor  five  or  fix  weeks.  But  if  the  patient  ftiould 
feel  cold  and  chilly  for  a long  time  after  coming  out 
of  a cold  bath,  it  will  be  better  to  ufe  a tepid  one,  or 

to  have  the  water  a little  warmed.  ^ 

In  the  mean  time,  we  would  advife  him  to  leave  off 
all  internal  medicine,  but  to  take  either  one  of  the  bo- 
lufes  of  fnake-root,  afafoetida,  and  camphire ; or  one 
of  the  powders  of  nitre,  camphire,  and  Inake-root, 


• Dr  Pearfon  is  of  opinion,  that  the  exc.t.ng  some  degree 
fever  ma,  have  a lalutary  effea  in  this  diforder.  For  th.s 
* plentiful  ufe  of  wine,  ardent  Ipirits,  with  aromaucs, 
lipids  be  not  fo  ftrong  as  to  render  the  exh.b.t.on  of 
favs,  that  perhaps  the  nitrous,  or  other  mineral  acids,  might  be 

mixed  w th  the  wine.-BeCdes  giving  wine  and  vinegar  by  the  mouth,  he  says 

They  Ju  d be  lirewi  e given  in  dyftfrs.  l^efe  to  be  adminiftered  on  the  firft 
^pplVance  oithedifeafe";  for,  as  it  advances,  neither  w.„e  nor  other  hpuKi 
ern  be  adminiAered.  In  this  Aate  he  recommends  the  concrete  aads  as  the  ef- 
f..ntial  salt  of  tartar,  the  effential  fait  of  lemons,  giyn  in  dofes  of  oo  or  30 
grains,  with  eight  or  ten  grains  of  the  powdered  capCcum.  made  together  int 

thrno1’th"of  Scotland,  who  was  not  only  bit,  but  “‘‘"oA  kUled  by  * 
who  drank  a quarter  bottle  full  of  gin  at  on«.  very  foon  af  er  he^r 
jury.  He  never  had  the  hydrophobia,  though  his  intelleds  were  affetted  tne 

‘ new  and  full  moon  for  many  years  afterwards. 
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twice  a-day.  Thefe  may  be  continued  for  a fortnight 
or  three  weeks  longer. 

If  the  perfon  has  gone  through  the  above  courfe  of 
medicine,  and  no  fymptoms  of  madnefs  appear  he  may 
be  reckoned  out  of  danger.  It  will  neverthelefs  be  ad- 
vifeable,  for  the  greater  fafety,  to  take  a dofe  or  two  of 
Dr.  Mead’s  medicine,  once  a fortnight,  for  the  three  or 
four  fucceeding  months. 

A proper  regimen  mufi:  be  obferved  during  the 
whole  courfe.  The  patient  lliould  abftain  from  flelh, 
and  ill  faked  and  high  feafoned  provifions.  He  muft 
avoid  ftrong  liquors,  and  live  moftly  upon  a light  and 
rather  fpare  diet.  His  mind  fhould  be  kept  as  eafyand 
cheerful  as  poffible,  and  all  exceflive  heat  and  violent 
pallions  avoided  with  the  utmoft  care. 

I have  never  feen  this  courfe  of  medicine,  with  pro- 
per regimen,  fail  to  prevent  the  hydrophobia  ; and  can- 
not help  again  obferving,  that  the  want  of  fuccefs  muft 
generally  be  owing  either  to  the  application  of  impro- 
per medicine,  or  not  ufing  proper  ones  for  a fufficient 
length  of  time. 

Mankind  are  extremely  fond  of  every  thing  that  pro- 
mifes  a fudden  or  miraculous  cure,  by  trufting  to 
thefe  they  often  loofe  their  lives,  when  a regular  courfe 
of  medicine  would  have  rendered  them  abfolutely  fafe. 

This  holds  remarkably  in  the  prefent  cafe  : Numbers 
of  people,  for  example,  believe  if  they  or  their  cattle 
be  once  dipped  in  the  fea,  it  is  fufficient  ; as  if 
the  fait  water  w’ere  a charm  againft  the  effeiSls  of  the 
bite.  This  and  fuch  like  whims,  have  proved  fatal  to 
many. 

It  is  a common  notion,  if  a perfon  be  bit  by  a dog 
which  is  not  mad,  that  if  he  ftiould  go  mad  after- 
wards, the  perfon  would  be  aftedled  with  the  diforder 
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at  the  fame  time  ; but  this  notion  is  too  ridiculous  to 
deferve  a ferious  confideration.  It  is  a good  rule, 
however,  to  avoid  dogs  as  much  as  poflible,  as  the  dis- 
eafe  is  often  upon  them  for  fome  time  before  its 
violent  Symptoms  appear.  The  hydrophobia  has 
been  occafioned  by  the  bite  of  a dog  which  fliewed 
no  other  fymptoms  of  the  dlfeafe  than  liftleffnefs  and 
a fallen  difpofition.  It  is  fomewhat  furprifing,  that 
no  proper  enquiry  has  ever  been  made  into  the 
truth  of  the  common  opinion,  that  a dog  which  has 
been  wormed  cannot  bite  after  he  goes  mad.  If  the 
fad;  could  be  afcertained,  and  the  practice  rendered 
general,  it  would  fave  both  the  lives  and  properties 
of  many. 

Though  we  do  not  mean  to  treat  fully  of  the  cure  of 
the  hydrophobia,  yet  we  are  far  from  reckoning  it  in- 
curable. The  notion  that  this  dileafe  could  not  be  cur- 
ed has  been  produdive  of  the  moft  horrid  confequences 
It  was  ufual  either  to  abandon  the  unhappy  perfons,  as 
foon  as  they  were  fiezed  with  the  difeafe  to  their  fate, 
to  bleed  them  to  death,  or  to  fuffocate  them  between 
inattraffes  or  feather  beds,  &c.  This  condud  certain- 
ly deferved  the  fevered  of  punifliment ! We  hope  for 
the  honour  of  human  nature,  it  will  never  be  heard  of 

I have  never  had  an  opportunity  of  treating  this  dis- 
eafe  and  therefore  can  fay  nothing  of  it  honi  my  own 
exderience ; but  the  learned  Dr  Tilfot  fays  it  may  be 

cured  in  the  following  manner : 

1 The  patient  muft  be  bled  to  a conliderable  quan- 

tify ; and  this  may  be  repeated  twice,  thrice,  or  even  a 
fourth  time,  if  circumftances  require.  ^ 

2 The  patient  fliould  be  put,  if  poflible,  into  a 
warm  bath  ; and  this  fliould  be  ufed  twice  a-day. 

S He  fliould  every  day  receive  two,  or  even  three 

emollient  clyfters. 
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4.  The  wound,  and  the  parts  adjoining  to  it 
fhould  be  rubbed  with  the  mercurial  ointment  tvvice 
a-day. 

5.  The  whole  limb  which  contains  the  wound 
fhould  be  rubbed  with  oil,  and  be  wrapped  up  in  an 
oily  flannel. 

6.  Every  three  hours,  a dofe  of  Cob’s  powder  fhould 
be  taken  in  a cup  of  the  infufion  of  lime-tree  and  el- 
der flowers.  This  powder  is  made,  by  rubbing  toge- 
ther in  a mortar,  to  a very  fine  powder,  of  native  and 
factitious  cinnabar,  each  twenty  four  grains  ; of  mufk  , 
fixteen  grains. 

7.  The  following  bolus  is  to  be  given  every  night 
and  to  be  repeated  in  the  morning,  if  the  patient  is  not 
eafy,  wafhing  it  down  with  the  infufion  mentioned 
above  : Take  one  drachm  of  Virginia  Inake-root  in 
pow'der  ; of  camphire  and  afafoetida,  ten  grains  each  ; 
of  opium,  one  grain  ; and,  with  a fufficient  quantity 
of  conferve  or  rob  of  elder,  make  a bolus. 

8.  If  there  be  a great  naufea  at  the  ftomach,  with 
a bitternefs  in  the  mouth,  thirty-five  or  forty  grains  of 
ipeotcuanha,  in  powder,  may  be  taken  for  a vomit. 

9 The  patient’s  food,  if  he  takes  any  muft  be 
light ; as  panado,  foups  made  of  farinaceous  or  mealy 
vegetables,  &c. 

10.  If  the  patient  fhould  long  continue  weak,  and 
fubjedl  to  terrors,  he  may  take  half  a drachm  of  the 
Peruvian  bark  thrice  a-day. 

The  next  poifonous  animal  which  w’e  fliall  mention 
is  the  VIPER.  The  greafe  of  this  animal  rubbed 
into  the  wound  is  faid  to  cure  the  bite.  Though  that 
IS  all  the  viper-catchers  generally  do  when  bit,  we 
fbould  not  think  it  fufficient  for  the  bite  of  an  enraged 
viper.  It  would  furely  be  more  fafe  to  have  the  wound 
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well  lucked,  and  afterwards  rubbed  with  warm  fallad- 
oil.  A poultice  of  bread  and  milk,  foftened  with  fal- 
lad-oil,  fhould  likewife  be  applied  to  the  wound  ; and 
the  patient  ought  to  drink  freely  of  vinegar- whey,  or 
water-gruel  with  vinegar  in  it,  to  make  him  fweat. — 
Vinegar  is  one  of  the  belf  medicines  which  can  be  ufed 
in  any  kind  of  poifon,  and  ought  to  be  taken  very 
liberally.  If  the  patient  be  Tick,  he  may  take  a vomit. 
This  courfe  will  be  fufficient  to  cure  the  bite  of  any 
of  the  poifonous  animals  of  this  country. 

With  regard  to  poifonous  infects,  as  the  bee,  the 
wafp,  the  hornet,  &c.  their  flings  are  feldom  attended 
with  danger,  unlefs  when  a perfon  happens  to  be  flung 
bv  a great  number  of  them  at  the  fame  time  ; in  which 
cafe  fomething  fhould  be  done  to  abate  the  inflamma- 
tion and  fwelling.  Some,  for  this  purpofe,  apply 
honey ; others  lay  pounded  parfley  to  the  part.  A 
mixture  of  vinegar  and  Venice  treacle  is  likewife  recom- 
mended ; but  1 have  always  found  rubbing  the  part 
with  warm  fallad-oil  fucceed  very  \vell.  Indeed,  w^hen 
the  flings  are  fo  numerous  as  to  endanger  the  patient  s 
life,  w hich  is  fometimes  the  cafe,  he  muft  not  only 
have  oily  poultices  applied  to  the  part,  but  muft  like- 
wife be  bled,  and  take  fome  cooling  medicines,  as  nitre, 
or  cream  of  tartar,  and  Ihould  drink  plentifully  of  di- 
luting liquors. 

It  is  the  happinefs  of  this  ifland  to  have  very  few'  poi- 
fonous animals,  and  thole  which  w^e  have  are  by  no 
means  of  the  moft  virulent  kind.  Nine-tenths  of  the 
efi'eds  attributed  to  poifon  or  venom,  in  this  country, 
are  really  other  dileaies,  and  proceed  from  quite  dif- 
ferent caufes. 

We  cannot,  how'cver,  make  the  fame  obfervation 
with  regard  to  poifonous  vegetables,  Thefe  abound 
every  w’here,  and  prove  often  fatal  to  the  ignorant  ai^ 
unwary.  This,  indeed,  is  chiefly  owing  to  carelefl- 
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nefs.  Children  ought  early  to  be  cautioned  againft 
eating  any  kind  of  fruit,  roots,  or  berries,  which  they 
do  not  know  ; and  all  poifonous  plants  to  which  they 
can  have  accefs,  ought,  as  far  as  poffible,  to  be  def- 
troyed.  This  would  not  be  fo  difficult  a tafk  as  fome 
people  may  imagine.  Poifonous  plants  have  no  doubt 
their  ufe,  and  they  ought  to  be  propagated  in  proper 
places  ; but,  as  they  prove  often  deftrudive  to  cattle, 
they  ftiould  be  rooted  out  of  all  pafture-grounds.  They 
ought  likevvife,  for  the  fafety  of  the  human  fpecies,  to 
be  destroyed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  all  towns  and 
villages  ; in  which  places  they  are  commonly  found 
in  great  abundance.  I have  seen  the  poisonous  hem- 
lock, henbane,  wolfsbane,  thorn-apple,  and  the  deadly 
night  fliade,  all  growing  within  the  environs  of  a fmall 
town,  where,  though  feveral  perfons,  within  the  me- 
mory of  thofe  living  in  it,  had  lofi;  their  lives  by  one 
or  other  of  thele  plants,  yet  no  method,  that  I could 
hear  of,  had  ever  been  taken  to  root  them  out  j though 
this  might  be  done  at  a very  trifling  expence. 

Seldom  a year  pafles  but  we  have  accounts  of  fe- 
veral perfons  poifoned  by  eating  hemlock-roots  inftead 
of  parfnips,  or  forne  kind  of  fungus  which  they  had 
gathered  for  mufhrooms.  Thele  examples  ought  to 
put  people  upon  their  guard  with  refped  to  the  for- 
mer, and  to  put  the  latter  entirely  out  of  ufe.  Muffi- 
rooms  may  l)e  a delicate  diffi,  but  they  are  a dange- 
rous one,  as  they  are  generally  gathered  by  perfons 
w’ho  do  not  know  one  kind  of  fungus  from  another, 
and  take  every  thing  for  a rnuffiroom  which  has  that 
appearance. 

We  might  here  mention  many  other  plants  and  ani- 
mals of  a poifonous  nature  which  are  found  in  foreign 
countries  ; but  as  our  obfervations  are  chiefly  intended 
for  this  ifland,  we  fhall  pafs  them  over.  It  may  not, 
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however,  be  amlfs  to  obferve,  for  the  benefit  of  fuch 
of  our  countrymen  as  go  to  America,  that  an  effedlual 
remedy  is  now  faicl  to  be  found  for  the  bite  of  the  rat- 
tle-fnake. — I’he  prefcription  is  as  follows  : Take  of  the 
roots  of  plantane  and  horehound,  in  fummer,  roots  and 
branches  together,  a fufficient  quantity ; bruife  them  ih 
a mortar,  and  fqueeze  out  the  juice,  of  which  give  as 
foon  as  poffible,  one  large  fpoonful ; if  the  patient  be 
fwelled,  you  must  force  it  down  his  throat.  This  ge- 
nerally will  cure  ; but  if  he  finds  no  relief,  in  an  hour 
' after  you  may  give  another  fpoonful,  which  never 
fails. — If  the  roots  are  dried,  they  muft  be  moiftened 
with  a little  water.  To  the  wound  may  be  applied  a 
leaf  of  good  tobacco  moiftened  with  rum. 

We  give  this  upon  the  faith  of  Dr.  Brookes,  who 
favs  it  was  the  invention  of  a negro  ; for  the  dilcovery 
of  which  he  had  his  freedom  purchafed,  and  a hundred 
pounds  per  a7inum  fettled  upon  him  during  life,  by  the 
General  Aflembly  of  Carolina  ! ! ! 

It  is  poffible  that  there  may  be  in  nature  fpecific 
remedies  for  every  kind  of  poilon  ; but  as  we  have 
very  little  faith  in  any  of  thole  which  have  yet  been 
difcovered  we  fhall  beg  leave  again  to  recommend  the 
moft  ftria  attention  to  the  following  rules,  viz.^  That 
when  any  poifonous  fubftance  has  been  tafcen  into  the 
ftomach,  it  ought  as  foon  as  poffible,  to  be  difcharged 
by  vomits,  clyfters,  and  purges ; and,  when  poilon  has 
been  received  into  the  body  by  a wound,  that  it  be  ex- 
pelled by  medicines  which  promote  the  different  fecre- 
tions,  efpecially  thofe  of  Iw'eat,  urine,  and  infenfible 
perfpiration  ; to  which  may  be  joined  antifpafmodics. 
or  fuch  medicines  as  take  off  tenfion  or  irritation  ; the 
chief  of  wdiich  are  opium,  mufk,  camphire,  afafoetida, 
and  fuch  like. 
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CH  AP.  LVI. 

DISORDERS  OF  THE  SENSES, 

E do  not  mean  to  treat  of  the  nature  of  our  fen- 
fations,  nor  to  give  a minute  defcription  of 
the  various  organs  by  which  they  are  performed  ; but 
to  point  out  fome  of  the  dileafes  to  which  thefe  organs 
are  moft  liable,  and  to  (hew  how  they  may  be  pre- 
vented or  remedied. 

OF  THE  EYE. 

No  organ  of  the  body  is  more  fubject  to  difeafes 
than  the  eye  ; nor  is  there  any  one  of  which  the  dif- 
eafes are  more  difficult  to  cure.  More  ignorant  per- 
fons,  however,  pretend  to  cure  thefe  than  any  other 
clafs  of  dileafes  ; but  a very  fuperficial  acquaintance 
with  the  ftru£lure  of  the  eye,  and  the  nature  of  vifion, 
will  be  fufficient  to  convince  any  one  of  the  danger 
of  trufting  to  them.  Thefe  difeafes  often  exceed  the 
(kill  of  the  moft  learned  phyfician  ; hence  we  may 
eafily  infer  the  danger  of  trufting  them  to  ignorant 
quacks,  who,  without  any  doubt,  put  out  more  eyes 
than  they  cure.  But  though  the  difeafes  of  the  eye 
can  feldom  be  cured,  they  might  often,  by  due  care,  be 
prevented ; and,  even  where  the  light  is  totally  loft, 
many  things  might  be  done,  which  are  generally  neg- 
leded,  to  render  the  unhappy  perfon  both  more  ufeful 
to  himfelf  and  fociety.* 


• It  18  a fliameful  thing  that  thofe  who  have  the  miifortune  to  be  born  blind, 
•r  to  lofe  their  fight,  ihould  be  luffered  to  remain  in  ignorance,  or  to  beg.  This 
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The  eyes  are  liurt  by  viewing  bright  or  luminous  ob- 
jeOs  ; keeping  the  head  too  long  in  a hanging  pofture  ; 
violent  head-arhs ; exceffive  venery  ; the  long  ule  of 
bitters  ; the  effluvia  from  acrid  or  volatile  fubftances  ; 
various  difeafes ; as  the  fmall-pox,  mealies,  &c.  but 
above  all,  from  night-watching  and  candle-light  ftu- 
dies.  Long  falling  is  likewife  hurtful  to  the  eyes  ; and 
frequent  heats  and  colds  are  very  pernicious.  The 
eyes  are  often  hurt  by  the  floppage  of  cultomary  eva- 
cautions ; as  morning  Iweats ; Iweating  of  the  feet; 
the  menfes  in  women ; and  the  bleeding  piles  in  men, 
&c.  All  kinds  of  excefs  are  likewife  hurtful  to  the 
fight,  particularly  the  immoderate  ufe  of  ardent  fpirits 
and  other  flrong  liquors. 

In  all  difeafes  of  the  eye,  efpecially  thole  attended 
with  inflammation,  the  cool  regimen  oughc  to  be  ob- 
ferved.  The  patient  muft  abftain  from  all  fpirituous 
liquors.  The  frnoke  of  tobacco,  fmoky  rooms,  the 
vapours  of  onions  and  garlic,  and  all  vivid  lights  and 
glaring  colours  are  carefully  to  be  avoided.  The  drink 
may  be  water,  whey,  or  fraall-beer ; and  the  aliment 
muft  be  light  of  digeftion. 

For  preventing  diforders  of  the  eye,  ilTues  and  fetons 
are  of  prime  ufe.  Every  perfons  whofe  eyes  are  ten- 
der, ought  to  have  one  or  more  of  thefe  in  lome  pro- 
per part  of  the  body.  It  will  likewife  be  of  ule  to 
keep  the  body  gently  open,  and  either  to  bleed  or 
purge  every  fpring  and  fall.  All  excefs  and  night  ftu- 
dies  are  carefully  to  be  avoided.  Such  as  do  not 

i*  both  cruelty  and  want  of  oeconomy.  There  are  many  employment*  of  which 
blii  d pel  Ions  are  ven  capable,  as  knitting,  carding,  turning  a wheel,  teaching 
languages,  &c.  Nor  ate  indance*  wanting  of  perfons  who  have  arrived  at  the 
htgheli  pilch  of  Karning  witln  ut  having  the  leafl  idea  of  light  Witnefs  the  late 
famous  Nicholas  ^ANDERSON  rf  Cambridge,  and  the  no  leli  famous  Da  Tbomai 
Blacklock  ( f Bdiiibiirgh.  T he  former  was  one  of  the  6rft  mathematicians  of 
his  age,  and  the  latter, beCdes  being  a good  poet  and  philofi  pher,  was  mailer  of  all 
the  leatned  languages,  and  a very  coiifider^ble  adept  in  moft  of  the  liberal  arts. 
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chufe  a fetoii  or  an  ifllie,  will  find  great  benefit  from 
wearing  a Imall  Burgundy  pitch  plafter  between  their 
fhoulders. 

A gutta  sercna^  or  amaurosis^  is  an  abolition  of  the 
fight  without  any  apparent  caufe  or  fault  in  the  eyes. 
When  it  is  owing  to  a decay  or  wafting  of  the  optic 
nerve,  it  does  not  admit  of  a cure ; but  when  it  pro- 
ceeds from  a compreflion  of  the  nerves  by  redundant 
humours,  thefe  may  be  in  fome  meafure  drained  off, 
and  the  patient  relieved.  For  this  porpofe,  the  belly 
muft  be  kept  open  with  the  laxative  mercurial  pills.  If 
the  patient  be  young,  and  of  a fanguine  habit,  he  may 
be  bled.  Cupping,  with  fcarifications  on  the  back  part 
of  the  head,  will  likewife  be  of  ufe.  A running  at  the 
nofe  may  be  promoted  by  volatile  fairs,  ftimulating 
powders,  &c.  But  the  moft  likely  means  for  relieving 
the  patient,  are  ifllies  or  blifters  kept  open  for  a long 
time  on  the  back  part  of  the  head  behind  the  ears,  or 
on  the  neck,  I have  known  thele  reftore  fight  even 
after  it  had  been  for  a confiderable  time  loft. 

Should  thefe  fail,  recourfe  muft  be  had  to  a mercu- 
rial falivation  ; or  what  will  perhaps  anfwer  the  pur- 
pofe  better,  twelve  grains  of  the  corrofive  lublimate  of 
mercury  may  be  diffolved  in  an  Engliih  pint  and  a 
half  of  brandy,  and  a table-fpoonfull  of  it  taken  twice 
a-day,  drinking  half  a pint  of  the  decodion  of  farfapa- 
rilla  after  it. 

A cataract  is  an  obftrucftion  of  the  pupil,  by  the  in- 
terpofition  of  fome  opaque  fubftance,  which  either  di- 
minilhes  or  totally  extinguilhes  the  fight.  It  is  gene- 
rally an  opacity  of  the  chryftalline  humour.  In  a re- 
cent or  beginning  cataraff,  the  fame  medicines  are  to 
be  ufed  as  in  the  gutta  ferena  ; and  they  will  foinetimes 
fucceed.  But  when  this  does  not  happen,  and  the  ca- 
taract becomes  firm,  it  muft  be  couched,  or  rather  ex- 
tracted. I have  refolved  a recent  cataraCt  by  giving 
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the  patient  frequent  purges  with  calomel,  keeping  a 
poultice  of  frefh  hemlock  conftantly  upon  the  eye,  and 
a perpetual  blifter  on  the  neck. 

^ The  myoptj^  or  short-sightedness^  and  the  presbyto- 
pia^^  or  seeing  only  at  too  great  a distance,  are  diforders 
which  depend  on  the  original  ftrudure  or  figure  of  the 
eye,  therefore  admit  of  no  cure.  The  inconveniences 
arifing  from  them  may’^  however  be,  in  fome  meafure, 
remedied  by  the  help  of  proper  glafles.  The  former 
requires  the  aid  of  a concave,  and  the  latter  of  a con- 
vex clafs. 

A strabismus,  or  squinting,  depends  upon  an  irregu- 
lar contradfion  of  the  mufcles  of  the  eye  from  a fpafm, 
palfy,  epilepfy,  or  an  ill  habit.  Children  often  con- 
tradt  this  diforder  by  having  one  of  their  eyes  too  much 
expofed  to  the  light.  They  may  likewife  acquire  it 
by  imitation  from  a fquinting  nurle  or  playfellow,  &c. 
As  this  diforder  can  hardly  be  cured,  parents  ought  to 
be  careful  to  prevent  it.  Almoft  the  only  thing  which 
can  be  done  for  it  is,  to  contrive  a mafk  for  the  child 
to  wear,  which  will  only  permit  him  to  fee  in  a ftrait 
direction. 

Spots  or  specks  on  the  eye,  are  generally  the  effedl 
of  inflammaton,  and  often  appear  after  the  firall-pnx, 
the  meafles,  or  violent  opthalmias.  They  are  very 
difficult  to  cure,  and  often  occalion  total  blindnefs.  If 
the  fpecks  are  foft  and  thin,  they  may  fomet.mes  be 
taken  of  by  gentle  cauffics  and  difcutients ; as  vitrol, 
thd  juice  of  celandine,  &c.  When  thefe  do  not  fuc- 
ceed,  a furgical  operation  may  be  tried  : The  fuccefs 

of  this  however  is  alw'ays  very  doubtful. 

The  bloodshot  eye  may  be  occafioned  by  a ftroke,  a 
fall,  reaching,  vomiting,  violent  coughing,  &c.  I 
have  frequently  known  it  happen  to  children  in  the 
hooping  cough.  It  appears  at  hrft  like  a bit  of  icarlet, 
and  is  afterwards  of  a livid  or  blackiih  colour.  1 his 
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diforder  generally  goes  off  without  medicine.  Should 
it  prove  obftinate,  the  patient  may  be  bled,  and  have 
his  eyes  fomented  with  a decodion  of  comphry  roots 
and  elder  flowers.  A foft  poultice  may  be  applied 
to  the  eyes ; and  the  body  fhould  be  kept  open  by 
gentle  purgatives. 

The  'watery  or  'weepitig  eye^  is  generally  occafion- 
ed  by  relaxation  or  weaknefs  of  the  glandular  parts 
of  the  eye.  Thefe  may  be  braced  and  ftrengthened 
by  bathing  the  eye  with  brandy  and  water,  Hungary- 
water,  rofe-water,  with  white  vitriol  diflblved  in 
it  &c.*  Medicines  Which  make  a revulfion  are 
likewife  proper  ; as  mild  purgatives,  perpetual  blifters 
on  the  neck,  bathing  the  feet  frequently  in  lukewarm 
water,  &c. 

When  this  difeafe  proceeds  from  an  obftrudion  of 
the  lachrymal  dud,  or  natural  paffage  of  the  tears, 
it  is  called  a fistula  lachrymalis^  and  can  only  be  cured 
by  furgical  operation. 

OF  THE  EAR. 

The  fundions  of  the  ear  may  be  injured  by  wound?, 
ulcers  or  any  thing  that  hurts  its  fabric.  The  hear- 
ing may  likewife  be  hurt  by  exceflTive  noife ; violent 
colds  in  the  head  ; fevers ; hard  wax,  or  other  fub- 
ftances  flicking  in  the  cavity  of  the  ear ; too  great  a 
degree  of  moiflure  or  drynefs  of  the  ear.  Deafnefs 
is  very  often  the  effed  of  old  age,  and  is  incident  to 
moft  people  in  the  decline  of  life.  Sometimes  it  is 

* The  following  preparation  it  one  of  the  bed  eye-wateri : Take  two  ounces 

of  white  wine,  one  drachm  of  opium,  one  fcruple  of  powdered  galls  ; macerate  them 
together  for  three  days,  and  then  drain  the  liquid.  A drop  or  two  of  this  may 
he  let  fall  into  the  eye  two  or  three  times  a-day. 
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owing  to  an  original  fault  in  the  ftru<flure  or  formation 
of  the  ear  itfelf.  When  this  is  the  cafe  it  admits  of 
no  cure ; and  the  unhappy  perfon  not  only  continues 
deaf,  but  generally  likewife  dumb,  for  life. 

When  deafnefs  is  the  effect  of  wounds  or  ulcers  of 
the  ears,  or  of  old  age,  it  is  not  eafily  removed.  When 
it  proceeds  from  cold  of  the  head,  the  patient  mull  be 
careful  to  keep  his  head  warm,  efpecially  in  the  night ; 
he  fhould  likewife  take  fome  gentle  purges,  and  keep 
his  feet  warm,  and  bathe  them  frequently  in  luke- 
warm water  at  bed- time.  When  deafnefs  is  the  ehedf 
of  a fever,  it  generally  goes  off  after  the  patient  re- 
covers'. If  it  proceeds  from  dry  wax  flicking  in  the 
ears,  it  may  be  foftened  by  dropping  oil  into  them  ; 
afterwards  theymuftbe  fyringed  with  warm  milk  and 
water. 

If  deafnefs  proceed  from  drynefs  of  the  ears,  xvhich 
may  be  known  by  looking  into  them,  half  an  ounce  of 
the  oil  of  fweet  almonds,  and  the  lame  quantity  of  li- 
quid opodeldoch,  or  tindture  of  afafoetida,  may  be 
mixed  together,  and  a few  drops  of  it  put  into  the 
ear  every  night  at  bed-time,  flopping  them  afterwards 
with  a little  wool  or  cotton.  Some,  in  Head  of  oil,  put 
a fmall  flice  of  the  fat  of  bacon  into  each  ear,  which  is 
faid  to  anfwer  the  purpofe  very  w'ell.  When  the  ears 
abound  wdth  moifture,  it  may  be  drained  off  by  an  il- 
fue  or  feton,  which  fhould  be  made  as  near  the  aflfedf- 
ed  parts  as  pofTible. 

Some,  for  the  cure  of  deafnefs,  recommend  the  gall 
of  an  eel  mixed  with  fpirit  of  wine,  to  be  dropped 
into  the  ear;  others,  equal  parts  of  Hungary- water 
and  fpirit  of  lavender.  Eimuler  recomtnends  am- 
-her  and  mufk ; anti  13rook'>  f^y^i  he  has  often 
known  hardnefs  of  hearing  cured  by  putting  a grain 
or  two  of  mufk  into  the  ear  with  cotton-wool.  But 
thefe  and  other  applications  muft  be  varied  according 
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to  the  caiife.  We  cannot  conclude  this  article,  with- 
out recommending  the  greateft  attention  to  warmth. 
From  whatever  caufe  deafnefs  proceeds,  the  patient 
ought  to  keep  his  head  warm.  I have  known  more 
benefit  from  this  alone,  in  the  moft  obftinate  cafes  of 
deafnefs,  than  from  all  the  medicines  i ever  faw  ufed. 

OF  THE  TOUCH. 

The  fenfe  of  touching  may  be  hurt  by  any  thing 
that  obftrudts  the  nervous  influence,  or  prevents  its  be- 
ing  regularly  conveyed  to  the  organs  of  touching ; as 
preflhre  ; extreme  cold,  &c.  It  may  like  wife  be  hurt 
by  too  great  a degree  of  fenfibility,  when  the  nerve  is 
not  fufficiently  cured  by  the  cuticle  or  fkarfskin,  or 
where  there  is  too  great  a tenfion  of  it,  or  it  is  too  deli- 
cate. Whatever  diforders  the  functions  of  the  brain 
and  nerves,  hurts  the  fenfe  of  touching.  Hence  it  ap- 
pears to  proceed  from  the  fame  general  caufes  as  pally 
and  apoplexy,  and  requires  nearly  the  fame  method  of 
treatment. 

In  a stupor^  or  defect  of  touching,  which  arifes 
from  an  obltru<ftion  of  the  cutaneous  nerves,  the  pa- 
tient mufl:  firft  be  purged  ; afterwards  fuch  medicines 
as  excite  the  adtion  of  the  nerves,  or  ftimulate  the 
fyftem  may  be  ufed.  For  this  purpofe,  the  fpirit  of 
hartfhorn,  sal  volatile  oleosum^  horfe  radilh,  &c.  may 
be  taken  inwardly  ; the,  difordered  parts,  at  the  fame 
time,  may  be  frequently  rubbed  with  frefh  nettles  or 
Spirit  of  sal  ammoniac.  Bliftering  plafters  and  fina- 
pifms  applied  to  the  parts  will  likewife  be  ot  ufe,  as  alfo 
W'arm  bathing,  efpecially  in  the  natural  hot  baths. 
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OF  THE  TASTE  AND  SMELL. 

Though  thefe  fenfes  are  not  of  fo  great  importance 
to  man  In  a ftate  of  fociety,  as  the  fight  and  hearing, 
yet  as  the  lofs  of  them  is  attended  with  fome  incon- 
■veniency,  they  deferve  our  notice.  They  are  feldom 
to  be  rehored  when  loft,  which  ought  to  make  us 
very  attentive  to  their  preservation,  by  carefully  avoid- 
ing whatever  may  in  the  leaft  prove  injurious  to  them. 
As  there  is  a very  great  affinity  betwixt  the  organs  of 
rafting  and  fmelling,  whatever  hurts  the  one  generally 
afPedls  the  other. ' 

Luxury  is  highly  Injurious  to  thefe  organs.  When 
the  nofe  and  palate  are  frequently  ftimulated  by  fra- 
grant and  poignant  difhes,  they  lose  the  power  of  dis- 
tinguifhing  taftes  and  odours  with  any  degree  of  nicety. 
Man,  in  a ftate  of  nature,  may  perhaps  have  thefe  fa- 
culties as  acute  as  any  other  animal. 

The  fenfe  of  Imelling  may  be  diminftied  or  deftroy- 
ed  by  difeafes ; as  the  moifture,  drynefs,  inflamation, 
or  fuppuration  of  that  membrane  which  lines  the  infide 
of  the  nofe,  commonly  called  the  olfactory  membrane  ; 
the  compreffion  of  the  nerves  w'hich  fupply  this  mem- 
brane, or  Ibme  fault  in  the  brain  itfelf  at  their  origin. 
A defe<ft,  or  too  great  a folidity,  of  the  fmall  fpungy 
hones  of  the  upper  jaw,  caverns  of  the  forehead,  &c. 
may  likewile  impair  the  lenfe  of  fmelling.  It  may 
likewife  be  injured  by  a colledlion  of  foetid  matter  in 
thofe  caverns,  w'hich  keeps  conftantly  exhaling  from 
them.  Few'  things  are  more  hurtful  to  the  fenfe  of 
fmelling  than  taking  great  quantities  of  fnuff. 

When  the  nofe  abounds  with  mcifure,  after  gentle 
evacuations,  such  things  as  tend  to  take  off  irritation, 
and  coagulate  the  thin  (harp  ferum,  may  be  applied; 
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as  the  oil  of  anife  mixed  with  fine  flour ; camphire 
dilTolved  in  oil  of  almonds,  &c.  The  vapours  of  am- 
ber, frankincenfe,  gum-maftic,  and  benjamin,  may 
likewife  be  received  into  the  nofe  and  mouth. 

For  moiftening  the  mucus  when  it  is  too  dry,  fome 
recommend  fnuff  made  of  the  leaves  of  marjoram,  mix- 
ed with  oil  of  amber,  marjoram,  and  anifeed  ; or  a fter- 
nutatory  of  calcined  white  vitriol ; twelve  grains  of 
which  may  be  mixed  with  two  ounces  of  marjoram- 
water,  and  filtrated.  The  fteam  or  vapour  of  vine- 
gar upon  hot  iron  received  up  the  noftrils  is  likewife 
of  ufe  for  foftening  the  mucus,  opening  obftrudions, 
&c. 

If  there  be  an  ulcer  in  the  nofe,  it  muft  be  dreTed 
with  fome  emollient  ointment,  to  which,  if  the  pain  be 
very  great,  a little  laudanum  may  be  added.  If  it  be 
a venereal  ulcer,  it  is  not  to  be  cured  without  mercury. 
In  that  cafe,  the  folution  of  the  corrofive  fiiblimate  in 
brandy  may  be  taken,  as  direded  in  the  gutta  ferena. 
The  ulcer  ought  likewife  to  be  walhed  with  it ; and 
the  fumes  of  cinnabar  may  be  received  up  the  noftrils. 

If  there  be  reafon  to  fufped  that  the  nerves  which 
fupply  the  organs  of  fmelling  are  inert,  or  want  ftimu- 
lating,  volatile  fairs,  ftrong  fnuff*s,  and  other  things 
which  occafion  fneezing,  may  be  applied  to  the  nofe. 
The  forehead  may  likewise  be  anointed  with  balfam  of 
Peru,  to  which  may  be  added  a little  of  the  oil  of  amber. 

The  tafte  may  be  diminifhed  by  crufts,  filth,  mucus, 
apthas,  pellicles,  warts,  &c.  covering  the  tongue  : It 

may  be  depraved  by  a fault  of  the  faliva,  which,  being 
flifcharged  into  the  mouth,  give  the  fame  fenfation  as 
if  the  food  which  the  perfon  takes  had  really  a bad  tafte ; 
or  it  may  be  entirely  deftroyed  by  injuries  done  to  the 
nerves  of  the  tongue  and  palate.  Few  things  prove 
more  hurtful  either  to  the  fenfe  of  tailing  or  fmelling 
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than  obftln^te  colclg,  efpecially  thofe  which  affe£t  the 
head,. 

When  jthe  tafie  is  diminiftied  by  filth,  mucus,  &c. 
the  tongue  ofight  to  be  fcraped,  and  frequently  waftied 
with  a mixture  pf  w'ater,  vinegar,  and  honey,  or  fome 
other  detergent.  When  the  faliva  is  vitiated,  w’hich 
feldom  happens,  unlefs  in  fevers  or  other  difeafes,  the 
curing  of  the  diforder  is  the  cure  of  this  fymptom. — 
To  relieve  it,  however,  in  the  niean  time,  the  follow- 
ing things  may  be  of  ufe ; If  there  be  a bitter  tafte,  it 
may  be  taken  away  by  vomits,  purges,  and  other  things 
which  evacuate  bile  : What  is  called  nitrous  tafte, 

arifing  from  putrid  humours,  is  corrected  by  the  juice 
of  citrons,  oranges,  and-  other  acids.  A fait  tafte  is 
cured  by  plentiful  dilution  with  watery  liquors  : An 

apid  tafte  is  deftroyed  by  abforbents  and  alkaline  falls, 
as  powder  of  oyfter-Ibells,  fait  of  wormwood,  &c. 

When  the  fenfibility  of  the  nerves  which  fupply  the 
organs  of  tafte  feems  to  be  diminiftied,  the  chewing  of 
horfe-radifh,  or  other  ftimulating  fubftances,  will  help 
to  recover  it. 
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CHAP.  LVII. 

OF  A SCHIRRUS  AND  CANCER. 

/k  SCHIRRUS*  is  a hard  Indolent  tumor  feiated 
in  fome  of  the  glands  ; as  the  breafts,  the  arm*- 
pits,  &c.  If  the  tumor  becomes  large,  unequal,  of  a 
livid,  blackifh,  or  leaden  colour,  and  is  attended  with 
violent  pain,  it  gets  the  name  of  an  occult  cancer. — - 
When  the  fkin  is  broken,  and  a sanies  or  ichorous 
matter,  of  an  abominably  foetid  fmell  is  discharged  from 
the  fore,  it  is  called  an  open  or  ulcerated  cancer.  Per-” 
fons  after  the  age  of  45,  particularly  women,  and 
thofe  who  lead  an  indolent  ledefitary  life,  are  moft 
fudject  to  this  difeafe. 

CAUSES. — This  difeafe  is  often  owing  to  fupprefled 
evacuations  ; hence  it  proves  fo  extremely  fatal  to  wo- 
men of  a grofs  habit,  particularly  old  maids  and  widows, 
about  the  time  when  the  menftrual  flux  ceafes.  It 
may  likewife  be  occafioned  by  exceflive  grief,  fear, 
anger,  leligious  melancholy,  or  any  of  the  deprefling 
paffions.  Hence  the  unfortunate,  the  choleric,  and' 
thofe  perfons  who  devote  themfelves  to  a religious  life 
in  convents  or  monafteries,  are  often  afflicted  with  it. 
It  may  alfo  be  occafioned  by  the  long  continued  ufe  of 
food  that  is  too  hard  of  digeftion,  or  of  an  acrid  na<^ 
ture  ; by  barren nefs  ; celibacy  j indoleiice  ; cold  j 
blows ; fridion  ; prelTure ; or  the  like.  Women  often 
ufier  Irom  the  laft  of  thefe  by  meads  of  their  flays, 
which  fqueeze  and  comprels  their  breafls  fo  as  to  occa- 

moflT*  diftinguish  fchirrusare  hard  tumors  of  a particular  part, 

moltly  or  a gland,  without  pain.  ^ 

Cancer  is  diftinguilhed  by  a paiuful  fchirrus'  tuirtor,  ending  in  a foul  ulcer./ 
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fion  great  mifchief.  Somelimes  the  difeafe  is  owing 
to  an  hereditary  difpofition. 

SYMPTOMS. — This  diforder  Teems  often  very 
trifling  at  the  beginning.  A hard  tumor,  about  the 
' fize  of  a hazle-nut,  or  perhaps  fmaller,  is  generally  the 
firfl;  fymptom.  This  will  often  continue  for  a long 
time,  without  Teeming  to  increale,  or  giving  the  patient 
great  uneafinefs ; but  if  the  conftitution  be  hurt,  or  the 
tumor  irritated  by  prelTure  or  improper  treatment  of 
any  kind,  it  begins  to  extend  itfelf  towards  the  neigh- 
bouring parts,  by  pufliing  out  a kind  of  roots  or  limbs. 
It  then  gets  the  name  of  a cancer^  from  a fancied  re- 
femblance  betwixt  thefe  limbs  and  the  claws  of  a crab. 
The  colour  of  the  fkin  begins  to  change,  which  is  firft 
red,  afterwards  purple,  then  bluilh,  livid,  and  at  laft 
black.  The  patieqt  complains  of  heat,  with  a burning, 
gnawing,  fhooting  pain.  The  tumor  is  very  hard, 
rough,  and  unequal,  with  a protuberance  or  rifing, 
in  the  middle  ; its  fize  increafes  daily,  and  the  neigh- 
bouring veinS'  become  thick,  knotty,  and  of  a blackifh 
colour. 

The  fkin  at  length  gives  way,  and  a thin,  fharp, 
ichor  begins  to  flow,  which  corrodes  the  neighbouring 
parts,  till  it  forms  a large  un lightly  ulcer.  More  oc- 
cult cancers  arife,  and  communicate  with  the  neigh- 
bouring glands.  The  pain  and  flench  become  into- 
lerable ; the  appetite  fails  ; the  flrength  is  exhaufted 
by  a continual  he6lic  fever  ; at  lafl,  a violent  hemorr- 
hage, or  difcharge  of  blood,  from  Tome  part  of  the 
body,  with  faintings,  or  convulfion  tits  generally  put 
an  end  to  the  miferable  patient’s  life. 

REGIMEN. — The  diet  ought  to  be  light,  but 
nourifliing.  All  flrong  liquors,  high-feafoned  and 
falted  provifions  are  to  be  avoided.  Tlie  patient  may 
take  as  much  exercife  as  he  can  eafily  bear  ; and  fhould 
ufe  every  method  to  divert  thought,  and  amufe  his 
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fancy.  All  kinds  of  external  injury  are  carefully  to 
be  guarded  again  ft,  particularly  of  the  affeded  partj 
which  ought  to  be  defended  from  all  preflure,  and  even 
from  the  external  air,  by  covering  it  \Auth  fur  or  foft 
flannel. 

MEDICINE, — This  is  one  of  thofe  difeafes  for 
which  no  certain  remedy  is  yet  known.  Its  progrefs, 
however,  may  fometimes  be  retarded,  and  fome  of  its 
moft  difagreeable  fymptoms  mitigated  by  proper  appli- 
cations. One  misfortune  attending  the  difeafe  is,  that 
the  unhappy  patient  often  conceals  it  too  long. 
Were  proper  means  ufed  in  due  time,  a cancer  might 
often  be  cured  ; but,  after  the  diforder  has-  arrived 
at  a certain  height,  it  generally  fets  all  medicine  at 
defiance. 

When  a fchirrus  tumor  is  firft  difcovered,  the  pa- 
tient ought  to  obferve  a proper  regimen,  and  to  take 
twice  or  thrice  a- week  a dole  of  the  common  purging 
mercurial  pill.  He  may  likewdfe  be  bled  ; and  the 
part  affeded  may  be  gently  rubbed  twice  a-day  with  a 
little  of  the  mercurial  ointment,  and  kept  warm  with 
fur  or  flannel.  His  food  muft  be  light,  and  he  may 
drink  daily  an  Englifti  pint  of  the  decodion  of  woods 
or  farfaparilla.  1 have  fometimes  difculfed  hard  tumors, 
which  had  the  appearance  of  beginning  cancers  by  a 
courfe  of  this  kind. 

Should  the  tumor,  how'ever,  not  yield  to  this  treat- 
ment, but,  on  the  contrary,  become  larger  and  harder, 
it  w'ill  be  proper  to  extirpate  it.  Indeed,  whenever 
this  can  be  done  with  fafety,  the  fooner  it  is  done  the 
better.  It  can  anfvver  no  purpofe  to  extirpate  a cancer 
after  the  conftitution  is  ruined,  or  the  whole  mafs  of 
humors  corrupted  by  it.  This,  however,  is  the  corn- 
nion  way,  which  makes  the  operation  fo  feldom  fuc- 
ceed.  Few  people  will  fubmit  to  the  extirpation  till 
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death  hares  them  in  the  face  ; whereas,  if  it  were  done 
, early,  the  patient  would  be  in  no  danger  of  loling  his 
life  by  the  operation,  and  it  would  generally  prove  a 
radical  cure. 

When  the  cancer  is  fo  fituated  that  it  cannot  be  cut 
off,  or,  if  the  patient  will  not  fubmit  to  the  operation, 
fuch  medicines  as  will  mitigate  or  relieve  the  moft  ur- 
gent fymptoms  may  be  ufed.  Dr.  Home  fays,  that 
half  a grain  of  the  corrofive  fublimate  of  mercury,  dif- 
folved  in  a proper  quantity  of  brandy,  and  taken  night 
and  morning,  will  often  be  of  fervice  in  cancers 
of  the  face  and  nofe.  He  likewdfe  recommends  an 
infufion  of  the  solanum^  or  night-fhade  in  cancers  of 
the  breads. 

But  the  medicine  moR  in  repute  at  prefent  for  this 
difeafe  is  hemlock.  Dr.  Stork,  phyfician  at  Vienna, 
has  of  late  recommended  the  extract  of  this  plant  as 
very  efficacious  in  cancers  of  every  kind.  The  Do(ftor 
fays  he  has  given  fome  hundred  weights  of  it  wdthout 
ever  hurting  any  body,  and  often  with  manifeR  advan- 
tage. He  adviles  the  patient,  however,  to  begin  with 
very  fmall  dofes,  as  two  or  three  grains,  and  to  increafe 
the  dofe  gradually  till  fome  good  effea;  be  perceived, 
and  there  to  reR  without  farther  increafe.  From  two 
or  three  grains  at  firR,  the  Do<Ror  fays  he  has  irrciealed 
the  dofe  to  two,  three,  or  four  diachmsa-day,  and  Rnds 
that  fuch  doles  may  be  continued  for  leveral  weeks, 

without  any  bad  confequenccp. 

The  regimen  which  tire  DocRor  recommends  du- 
ring the  ufe  of  the  medicine,  is  to  avoid  farinaceous 
fubRances  not  fermented,  and  too  acrid  aromatics. 
He  fays,  good  wine  will  not  be  hurtful  to  thofe  wlio 
are  acciiRomed  to  it,  nor  a moderate  ufe  of  acids  ; 
and  adds,  that  the  patient  ihould  live  in  a pure  tree 
air,  and  keep  his  mind  as  quiet  and  cheerful  as 

poRible. 
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The  Dodor  does  not  pretend  to  fix  the  time  in  which 
a cancer  may  be  rcfolved  hy  the  ufe  of  hemlock,  but 
fays  he  has  given  it  for  above  two  years  in  large  dofes 
without  any  apparent  benefit  ; neverthelels  the  pa- 
tient has  been  cured  by  perfifting  in  the  ule  of  it  for 
half  a year  longer.  This  is  at  leaft  encouragement  to^ 
give  it  a fair  trial.  Though  we  are  far  from  thinking 
the  hemlock  merits  thofe.extravagant  encomiums  which 
the  Dodor  has  beftowed  upon  it,  yet,  in  the  difeafe 
which  has  fo  long  baffled  the  boafted  powers  of  me- 
dicine, we  think  it  ought  always  to  be  tried. 

The  powder  of  hemlock  is  by  fome  preferred -to  the 
extrad.  They  are  both  made  of  the  frefh  leaves,  and 
may  be  ufed  nearly  in  the  fame  manner.  Dr.  Niehol- 
fo’n  of  Berwick  lays,  he  gradually  increafed  the  dofe  of 
the  powder  from  a few  grains  to  half  a drachm,  and 
gave  near  four  drachms'.of  it  ip  the  day  w'ith  remark- 
ably good  effeds.  The  hemlock  may  alfo  be  ufed  ex- 
ternally, either  as  a poultice  or  fomentation.  The  fore 
may  Ukcwife  be  kept  clean  by  injeding  daily  a ftrong 
decodion  of  the  tops  and  leaves  into  it. 

Few  things  contribute  more  to  the  healing  of  foul 
fordid  ulcers,  of  any  kind  than  keeping  them  thorough- 
ly clean,  this  ought  never  to  be  negleded.  The 
heft  application  for  this  purpofe  feems  to  be  the  car- 
rot poultice.  The  root  of  the  common  carrot  may 
be  grated,  and  moitfened  with  as  much  water  as 
will  bring  it  to  the  confiftence  of  a poultice  or  cata- 
plafm.  This  muff  be  applied  to  the  fore,  and  renew- 
ed twice  a-day.  It  generally  cleans  the  fore,  eafes 
the  pain,  and  takes  away  the  difagreeable  fmell, 
which  are  objeds  of  no  fmall  importance  in  fuch  a 
dreadful  diforder.’*^ 
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Wort,  or  an  infufion  of  malt,  has  been  recommend- 
ed not  only  as  a proper  drink,  but  as  a powerful  me- 
dicine in  this  difeafe.  It  muft  be  frequently  made 
frefh,  and  the  patient  may  take  it  at  pleafure.  Two, 
three,  or  even  four  Englifh  pints  of  it  may  be  drank 
every  day  tor  a conhderable  time.  No  benefit  can  be 
expedled  from  any  medicine  in  this  difeafe  unleis  it 
be  perfifted  in  for  a long  time.  It  is  of  too  obftinate 
a nature  to  be  foon  removed  ; and,  when  it  admits 
of  a cure  at  all,  it  muft  be  brought  about  by  indu- 
cing an  almoft  total  change  of  the  habit,  which  muft 
always  be  a work  of  time.  Setons  or  iflues  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  cancer  have  fometimes  good 
effe<fts. 

When  all  other  medicines  fail,  recourfe  muft  be  had 
to  opium,  as  a kind  of  folace.  This  will  not  indeed 
cure  the  difeafe,  but  it,  wiU  eafe  the  patient’s  agony, 
and  render  life  more  tolerable  while  it  continues. 

To  avoid  this  dreadful  diforder,  people  ought  to  ufe 
wholefome  food  ; to  take  fufficient  exercife  in  the  open 
air ; to  be  as  eafy  and  cheerful  as  pofiible  ; and  care- 
fully to  guard  againft  all  blows,  bruifes  and  every  kind 
of  prefl'ure  upon  the  breafts  or  other  glandular  parts.* 

* As  hemlock  is  the  principal  medicine  recommended  in  this  direafe,  we  would 
have  given  feme  diredlions  for  the  gathering  and  preparing  of  that  plant ; but  as 
its  different  preparations  are  now  kept  in  the  (hops,  we  think  it  much  fafer  for 
people  to  get  them  there,  with  proper  diredlions  for  uCng  them. 
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CHAP.  LVIII. 

OF  THE  VENEREAL  DISEASE. 

I 

a former  edition  of  this  book,  the  venereal  difeafe 
vi’as  omitted,  The  reafons,  however,  which  at 
that  time  induced  me  to  leave  It  out,  have  upon  more 
mature  confideration  vanifhed.  Bad  confequences, 
no  doubt,  may  arife  from  ignorant  perfons  tampering 
with  medicine  in  this  diforder  ; but  the  danger  from 
that  quarter  feems  to  be  more  than  balanced  by  the 
great  and  folld  advantages,  which  muft  arife  to  the  pa- 
tient from  an  early  knowledge  of  his  cafe,  and  attention 
to  a plan  of  regimen,  which  if  it  does  not  cure  the  dif- 
eafe, will  be  fure  to  render  it  more  mild,  and  lefs  hurt- 
ful to  the  conftitution. 

It  is  peculiarly  unfortunate  for  the  unhappy  per- 
fons who  contrad:  this  difeafe,  that  it  ftill  lies  under  a 
fort  of  dlfgrace.  This  renders  difguile  necelTary,  and 
makes  the  patient  either  conceal  his  diforder  altogether, 
or  apply  to  thofe  who  promile  a fudden  and  fecret  cure ; 
but  who  In  fad  only  remove  the  fymptoms  for  a time, 
while  they  fix  the  dileale  ftill  deeper  in  the  habit.  By 
this  means  a flight  infedlon,  which  might  have  been 
cured  by  regimen  alone,  is  often  converted  into  an  ob- 
ftinate,  and  fometimes  incurable  malady. 

^ Another  unfavourable  circumftance  attending  this 
difeafe  is,  that  it  alTumes  a variety  of  different  fliapes, 
and  mayjw’ith  more  propriety  be  called  anaffemblage 
of  difeafes,  than  a Angle  one.  No  two  difeafes  can  re- 
quire a more  different  method  of  treatment  that  the  ve- 
nereal diforder  does  in  Its  different  ftages.  Hence  the 
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folly  and  danger  of  tmfting  to  any  particular  noftrum 
for  the  cure  of  this  difeafe  muft  be  obvious  to  all. — 
Such  noftrums,  are,  however,  generally  adminitlercd 
in  the  fame  manner  to  all  who  apply  for  them,  with- 
out the  leaf!;  regard  to  the  ftate  of  the  difeafe,  the  con- 
ftitution  of  the  patient,  the  degree  of  infedtion,  and  a 
thoufand  other  circumftances  which  are  of  the  utmoft 
importance. 

Though  the  venereal  difeafe  is  generally  the  fruit  of 
unlawful  love,  yet  it  may  be  communicated  to  the  in- 
nocent as  well  as  the  guilty.  Infants,  nurses,  mid- 
wives and  married  women,  whofe  hufbands  lead  dif- 
folute  lives,  are  often  affedled  with  it,  and  frequently 
lofe  their  lives  by  not  being  aware  of  their  danger  in 
due  time.  The  unhappy  condition  or  fuch  perfons  will 
certainly  plead  our  excufe,  if  any  excufe  be  -neceflary, 
for  endeavouring  to  point  out  the  fymptoms  and  cure 
of  this  two  common  difeafe. 

To  enumerate  all  its  different  fyraptomis,  however 
and  to  trace  the  difeafe  minutely  through  its  various 
ftages  would  require  a much  larger  fpace  than  we  have 
allotted  to  this  part  of  our  fubjed  ; we  fliall  therefore 
confine  our  obfervations  chiefly  to  circumftances  of 
importance,  omitting  fuch  as  are  either  trifling,  or 
which  occur  but  feldora.  We  fliall  likewife  pafs  over 
the  hiftory  of  the  difeafe,  with  the  different  methods  ct 
treatment  which  it  has  undergone,  fmee  it  was  fu  ft  in- 
troduced into  Europe,  and  many  other  circumftances 
of  a fimilar  nature  ; all  of  which,  though  they  might 
tend  to  amufe  the  reader,  yet  could  afford  him  little  or 

no  ufeful  knowledge. 
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OF  THE  VIRULENT  GONORRHOEA. 

The  virulent  gonorrhoea*  is  an  involuntary  clif- 
charge  of  infedious  matter  from  the  parts  of  generation 
in  either  fex.  It  generally  makes  its  appearance  with- 
in eight  or  ten  days,  after  the  infedion  has  been  re- 
ceived ; fometimes  indeed  it  appears  in  two  or  three 
days,  and  at  other  times  not  before  the  end  of  four  or 
five  weeks.  Previous  to  the  difcharge,  the  patient 
feels  an  itching  with  a fmall  degree  of  pain  in  the  ge- 
nitals. Afterwards  a thin  glary  matter  begins  to  diftill 
from  the  urinary  paflage,  which  Rains  the  linen,  and 
occafions  a fmall  degree  of  titillation,  particularly  in  the 
time  of  making  water;  this,  gradually  increaling,  arifes 
at  length  to  a degree  of  heat  and  pain,  which  are 
chiefly  perceived  about  the  extremity  of  the  urinary 
paflfage,  where  a flight  degree  of  rednefs  and  inflam- 
mation likewife  begin  to  appear. 

As  the  diforder  advances,  the  pain,  heat  of  urine, 
and  running  increafe,  while  frefh  fymptoms,  daily  en- 
fue.  In  men  the  eredions  become  painful  and  invo- 
luntary, and  are  more  frequent  and  lading  than  when 
natural.  This  fymptom  is  moft  troublefome  when 
the  patient  is  warm  in  bed.  The  pain  which  was  at 
firft  only  perceived  towards  the  extremity,  now  be- 

* The  chara(5teriaic  fytnptoitis  of  gonorrhcca  are,  in  men,  a preternatural  flow 
of  humour  from  the  urethra,  with  or  without  luflful  inclinations.  Of  this  there 
are  four  fpecies : 

i.  Gonorrhoea  pura,  without  previous  impure  connetSfion  : flux  of  a humour 
like  pus  from  the  urethra,  without  fuppreflion  of  urine  or  luflful  inclination. 

i.  Gonorrhoei  impura,  after  impure  connedlion  ; flux  of  humour  refembling  pus 
from  the  urethra,  with  difliculty  of  making  water. 

3.  Gonorrhcei  laxorum,  or  gleet;  diflillation  of  humour,  in  general  pellucid, 
from  the  urethra,  without  erediiou  of  the  pcuis,  but  with  luflful  inclination,  when 
the  perfon  is  awake. 

4.  Gonorrhaa  dprmientium  ; emiflion  of  the  feminal  fluid,  with  creAion  and 
luflful  inclioation  of  perfous  afleep  from  impure  dreams 
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gins  to  reach  all  up  the  urinary  paffage,  and  is  mofl: 
intenfe,  juft  after  the  patient  has  done  making  water, 
The  running  gradually  recedes  from  the  colour  of  feed^ 
grows  yellow,  and  at  length  puts  on  the  appearance  of 
matter. 

When  ftie  diforder  is  arrived  at  its  height,  all  the 
fymptoms  are  more  intenfe ; the  heat  of  urine  is  fo 
great,  that  the  patient  dreads  the  making  of  it,  and 
though  he  feels  a conftant  inclination  this  way,  vet  it 
is  rendered  with  the  greateft  difficulty,  and  often  cnly 
by  drops:  The  involuntary  eredions  now  become  ex- 
tremely painful  and  frequent ; there  is  alfo  a pain,  heat, 
and  fenfe  of  fulnefs  about  the  feat,  and  the  running  is 
plentiful  and  iharp,  of  a brown,  greenifli,  and  fome- 
times  of  a bloody  colour. 

By  a proper  regimen  and  medicine,  the  violence  of 
the  lymptoms  gradually  abates  ; the  heat  of  urine  gees 
off ; the  involuntary  and  painful  eredions,  and  the 
heat  and  pain  about  the  feat,  become  eafier ; the  run- 
ning alfo  gradually  decreafes,  grows  whiter  and  thicker, 
till  at  laft  it  entirely  difappears. 

By  attending  to  thefe  fymptoms,  the  ganorrhoea 
may  he  pretty  readily  diftinguilhed  from  any  other 
difeafe.  There  are,  however,  feme  few'  diforders  tor 
which  it  may  be  m.iftaken,  as  an  ulcer  in  the  kidnies 
or  bladder,  the  fluor  albus  or  whites  in  women,  &c. 
But  in  the  former  of  thefe,  the  matter  comes  away  only 
with  the  urine,  or  when  the  fphinder  of  the  bladder 
is  open  ; whereas  in  a gonorrhoea,  the  diicharge  is 
conftant.  The  latter  is  more  difficult  to  diftinguifti, 
and  muff  be  knowm  chiefly  from  its  effeds  ; as  pain, 
communicating  the  infedion,  <bcc. 

REGIIVIEN.-When  a perfon  has  reafon  to  fufped; 
that  he  has  caught  the  venereal  infedion,  he  ought 
moft  ftridly  to  obferve  a cooling  regimen,  to  avoid 
every  thing  of  a heating  nature,  as  ^Yines,  fpirituous 
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liquors,  rich  fauces,  fpiced,  falted,  high-feafoned,  and 
fmoke-dried  provifions,  &c. ; as  also  all  aromatic  and 
ftimulating  vegetables,  as  onions,  garlic,  fhallot,  nut- 
meg, cinnamon,  mace,  ginger,  and  fuch  like.  His 
food  ought  chiefly  to  confift  of  mild  vegetables,  milk, 
broths,  light  puddings,  panado,  gruels,  &c.  His 
drink  may  be  barley-water,  milk  and  water,  decoc- 
tions of  marfli- mallows  and  liquorice,  linleed  tea  ; or 
if  the  patient  has  been  accuffomed  to  live  high,  fmall 
beer,  or  weak  negas.  Venereal  pleafures  and  violent 
exerciies  of  all  kinds,  efpecially  riding  on  horfeback, 
are  to  be  avoided.  The  patient  muft  beware  of  catch- 
ing cold,  and  when  the  inflammation  is  violent,  he 
ought  to  keep  his  bed. 

MEDICINE. — A virulent  gonorrhoea  can  feldom  be 
cured  fpeedily  and  effeaually  at  the  fame  time.  The 
patient  ought  therefore  not  to  exped:,  nor  the  phyfician 
to  promife  it.  It  will  often  continue  for  two  or  three 
months,  and  lometimes  for  five  or  fix,  even  where 
the  treatment  has  been  very  proper.  Sometimes,  in- 
deed, a gonorrhoea  may  be  cured  at  the  beginning  by 
aftringent  injedions.  Thefe  may  be  prepared  by 
di^flblving  half  a drachm  of  fugar  of  lead  in  fix  ounces 
of  rofe-water.  Of  this  the  fill  of  a fmall  fyringe  ' 
may  be  thrown  up  the  urethra  five  or  fix  times  a- 
day,  a little  warm,  and  continued  till  the  running 

Purges  are  of  very  great  importance  in  the  gonorr- 
hoea. They  ought  not,  however,  to  be  of  the  ftrong 
or  draftic  kind.  Whatever  raifes  a violent  commotion 
m the  body  increafes  the  danger,  and  tends  to  drive 
the  difeafe  deeper  into  the  habit.  Procuring  two  or 
three  ftools  every  fecond  or  third  day  for  the  firft  fort- 
night,  and  the  fame  number  every  fourth  or  fifth  day 
or  the  fecond,  will  generally  be  fufficient  to  remove 
J5  4 13 
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the  inflammatory  fymptoms,  to  dimlnilh  the  running, 
and  to  change  the  colour  and  confidence  of  the 
matter,  which  gradually  becomes  more  clear  and  ropy 
as  the  virulence  abates,* 

When  the  inflammatory  fymptoms  run  high,  bleed- 
ing is  always  neceflary  at  the  beginning.  This  opera- 
tion, as  in  other  topical  inflammations,  muft  be  re- 
peated according  to  the  ftrength  and  conflitution  of 
the  patient,  and  the  vehemence  and  urgency  of  the 
fymptoms. 

Medicines  which  promote  the  fecretion  of  urine  are 
likewife  proper  in  this  ftage  of  the  diforder  For  this 
purpofe  an  ounce  of  nitre,  and  two  ounces  of  gum 
arabic,  pounded  together,  may  be  divided  into  twenty- 
four  dofes,  one  of  which  may  be  taken  frequently  in 
a cup  of  the  patient’s  drink.  If  thefe  fhould  make 
him  pafs  his  urine  fo  often  as  to  become  troublefome 
to  him,  he  may  either  take  them  lefs  frequently,  or 
leave  out  the  nitre  altogether,  and  take  the  fame  quan- 
tity of  magnefia  alba  in  its  dead. 

When  the  pain  and  inflammation  are  feated  high 
towards  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  it  will  be  proper  fre- 
quently to  throw  up  an  emollient  clyder,  which,  be- 
lides  the  benefit  of  procuring  dools,  will  ferve  as  a 
fomentation  to  the  inflamed  parts.  Injeding  trequent- 


* If  the  patient  can  fwallow  a folution  of  falts.  and  manna,  he  may  take  fix 
^ tte"'latte;.'^  Thore"marbe‘' diffolved  Tn  half  af  Engli^rpTnt  of  bo.lu.g  water, 

The  be  «raimd  »d  b-"" 

“[  io  K.  A (m.ll  o'  n»!  b.  uk« 

rlk.  of  .h.  '»biv, 

diminilhed  according  as  the  patient  finds  it  neceffary. 
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ly  a little  milk  and  water,  or  linfeed  tea,  about  the 
warmth  of  new  milk,  up  the  urethra,  by  means  of  a 
fyringe,  will  like  wife  be  of  ule.  The  genitals  ought 
alfo-to  be  bathed,  or  rather  foaked  in  warm  milk  and 
water,  two  or  three  times  a-day  ; which  not  only 
keeps  them  clean,  but  tends  to  take  off  the  ftrldure  of 
the  veffels,  and  to  blunt  the  acrimony  of  the  humours. 
We  have  reafon  to  believe,  that  bathing,  injedions, 
and  fomentations,  If  duly  perfifted  in,  would  have  far 
more  influence  in  the  cure  of  this  difeafe  than  is  ge- 
nerally imagined. 

Soft  poultices  when  they  can  be  conveniently  ap- 
plied to  the  parts,  are  of  great  fervice.  They  may  be 
made  of  the  flower  of  linfeed,  or  of  wheat  bread  and 
milk,  foffened  with  fweet  butter  or  frefh  oil.  When 
poultices  cannot  be  conveniently  uled,  cloths  wrung 
out  of  warm  water,  or  bladders  filled  with  warm  milk 
and  water,  may  be  applied.  I have  often  known  the 
mod  excruciating  pains,  during  the  inflammatory  date 
of  the  gonorrhoea,  relieved  by  one  or  other  of  thefe 
applications. 

Few  things  tend  more  to  keep  off  inflammation 
in  the  fpermatic  veffels,  than  a proper  trufs  for  the 
fcrotum.  It  ought  to  be  fo  contrived  as  to  fupport 
the  tedicles,  and  diould  be  worn  from  the  fird  ap- 
pearance of  the  difeafe  till  it  has  ceafed  fome  weeks. 

This  treatment  will  fometimes  remove  the  gonorr- 
hoea fo  quickly,  that  the  perfon  will  be  in  doubt 
whether  he  really  laboured  under  this  difeafe.  This, 
however,  is  too  favourable  a turn  to  be  often  expedted. 
It  more  frequently  happens,  that  we  are  not  able  to 
procure  an  abatement  or  remiflion  of  the  inflammatory 
fymptoms,  fo  far  as  to  make  it  fafc  to  have  recourfeto 
the  great  antidote  7iiercury^  which,  in  all  obdinate 

1 • **  fmalleft  occafion  for  any  mercuty  being  ufed  In  gonorhaa, 

njeajons  of  fugar  of  lead  dilTolved  in  water,  low  diet,  and  temperance,  are  ge» 
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venereal  cafes,  feems  to  be  abfolutely  necelTary  tor 
completing  the  cure. 

When  bleeding,  purging,  fomentations,  and  the 
other  things  recommended  above,  have  eafed  the  pain, 
foftened  the  pulfe,  relieved  the  heat  of  urine,  and  ren- 
dered the  involuntary  eredions  lefs  frequent,  the  pa- 
tient may  begin  to  ufe  mercury  in  any  form  that  is 
moft  agreeable  to  him.  One  of  the  moft  common 
preparations  of  mercury  ufed  in  this  cafe  is  calomel. 
Two  or  three  grains  of  it  may  be  made  into  a pill  with 
a crumb  of  bread,  or  formed  into  a bolus  with  conferve 
of  hips,  and  taken  every  other  night  at  bed-time.  The 
dofe  may  be  gradually  incieafed  to  eight  or  ten 
grains.  . • 

Should  the  patient  be  purged  or  griped  in  the  night 
by  the  mercury,  he  muft  take  an  infufion  of  lenna,  or 
fome  other  purgative,  and  drink  freely  of  water-gruel, 
to  prevent  bloody  ftools,  which  are  very  apt  to  happen 
fhould  the  patient  catch  cold,  or  if  the  mercury  has  not 
been  duly  prepared.  When  the  bowels  are  weak, 
and  the  mercury  is  like  to  gripe  or  purge,  thefe  difagree- 
able  confequences  may  be  prevented  by  making  the 
above  quantity  of  calomel  into  a bolus,  with  half  a 
drachm,  or  two  fcruples  of  diafcordium,  or  the  Japonic 
confedion.  After  the  pill  or  bolus  has  been  repeated 
three  or  four  times,  a purging  potion  muft  be  given, 
to  carry  off  the  mercury  and  prevent  a faliyation. 

To  prevent  the  difagreeable  circumftance  of  the 
mercury’s  affeding  the  mouth,  or  bringing  on  a fali- 
vation,  it  may  be  combined  witb  purgatives.  With 


nprally  fuffieJent  for  the  reiDoval  of  thi.  complaint  ; and  where  the  patient  i.  pl^ 
tnnric,  blood  letting,  with  mild  purgesmay  he  employ^.  For  the 
and  fyphulis  have  been  confounded  together  by  fome  ; thye  arc,  as  has  bee 
monttrated  by  Mr.  Benjamin  Bell,  in  his  valuable  treat.fe  on  the  Venereah  t»o 
deftina  difeafea.  Gonorl:(Ea  being  merely  a local  affeaion  of  the  mucous  m 
branc  of  the  urethra. 
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this  view  the  laxative  mercurial  pill  has  been  contrived, 
the  ufual  dofe  of  which  is  half  a drachm,  or  three  pills, 
night  and  morning,  to  be  repeated  every  other  day  ; 
but  the  lafer  way  is  for  the  patient  to  begin  with 
two,  or  even  with  one  pill,  gradually  increaling  the 
dofe. 

To  fuch  perfons  as  can  neither  fwallow  a bolus  nor 
a pill,  mercury  may  be  given  in  a liquid  form,  as  it  can 
be  fufpended,  even  in  a watery  vehicle,  by  means  of 
•gum-arabic ; which  not  only  ferves  this  purpofe,  but 
likewife  prevents  the  mercury  from  affedling  the 
mouth,  and  renders  it  in  many  refpe(fts  a better  medi- 
cine.* 

It  happens  very  fortunately  for  thofe  who  cannot 
be  brought  to  take  mercury  inwardly,  and  likewife  for 
perfons  whofe  bowels  are  too  tender  to  bear  it,  that  an 
external  application  of  it  will  anfwer  equally  well,  and 
in  fome  refpeds,  better.  It  muft  be  acknowledged, 
that  mercury  taken  inwardly  for  any  length  of  time, 
greatly  weakens  and  diforders  the  bowels  ; for  which 
reafon,  when  a plentiful  ufe  of  it  becomes  neceffary, 
we  fhould  prefer  rubbing  to  any  other  mode  of  appli- 
cation whatever.  The  common  mercurial,  or  blue 
ointment,  will  anfwer  very  well.  Of  that  which  is 
made  by  rubbing  together  equal  quantities  of  hog’s 
lard  and  quicklilver,  about  a drachm  may  be  ufed  at  a 
time.  The  beft  time  for  rubbing  it  on  is  at  night, 
and  the  molf  proper  place  the  inner  fide  of  the  thighs. 
The  patient  fhould  fland  before  the  fire  when  he  rubs, 
and  fhould  wear  flannel  drawers  next  his  fkin  all  the 
time  he  is  ufing  the  ointment.  If  ointment  of  a weak- 

. quickCIver  one  drachm,  gum-arabic  reduced  to  a mucilage,  two  drachms ; 

et  the  quickGlver  be  rubbed  with  the  mucilage,  in  a marble  mortar,  until  the 
fpobules  of  mercury  entirely  difappear  : Afterwards  add  gradually,  Hill  continuing 
the  trituration,  half  an  ounce  of  balfamic  fyrup,  and  eight  ounces  of  (iniple  cinna- 
mon water.  Two  table-fpoonfuls  of  this  folution  may  be  token  night  and  morn* 
mg.  Some  reckon  this  the  beft  form  in  which  quicklilver  can  be  exhibited  for 
the  cure  of  a gonorhota. 
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er  or  ftronger  kind  be  ufed,  the  dofe  muft  be  increafed 
or  diminiihed  accordingly. 

If,  during  the  ufe  of  the  ointment,  the  inflammation 
of  the  genital  parts,  together  with  the  heat  and  feverifh- 
nefs,  fliould  return,  or  if  the  mouth  fhould  grow  fore, 
and  gums  tender,  and  the  breath  become  offenfive,  a 
dofe  or  two  of  Glaubers  falts,  or  fome  other  cooling 
purge  may  be  taken,  and  the  rubbing  intermitted  for 
a few  days.  As  foon,  however,  as  the  figns  of  a fpitting 
are  gone  off,  if  the  virulency  be  not  quite  corrected 
the  ointment  muft  be  repeated,  but  in  fmaller  quanti- 
ties, and  at  longer  intervals,  than  before.  Whatever 
way  mercury  is  adminftered,  its  ufe  muft  be  perfifted 
in  as  long  as  any  virulency  is  fufpecfted  to  remain. 

During  this,  which  may  be  called  the  fecond  ftage 
of  the  diforder,  though  fo  ftridl  a regimen  is  not  necef- 
fary  as  in  the  firft  or  inflammatory  ftate,  yet  intempe- 
rance of  every  kind  muft  be  avoided.  The  food  muft 
be  light,  plain,  and  of  eafy  digeftion  : And  the  greateft 
indulgence  that  may  be  allowed  with  refpeft  to  drink 
is  a little  wine  diluted  with  a fufficient  quantity  of 
water.  Spirituous  liquors  are  to  be  avoided  in  every 
fhape.  I have  often  known  the  inflammatory  fymp- 
toms  renewed  and  heightened,  the  running  increafed, 
and  the  cure  rendered  extremely  difficult  and  tedious, 
by  one  fit  of  exceffive  drinking. 

When  the  above  treatment  has  removed  the  heat  of 
urine,  and  forenefs  of  the  genital  parts  ; when  the 
quantity  of  running  is  confiderably  leffened  ; without 
any  pain  or  fwelling  in  the  groin  or  tefticle  fupervening ; 
when  the  patient  is  free  from  involuntary  eredlions ; 
and  laftly,  when  the  running  becomes  pale,  whitifli, 
thick,  void  of  ill  fmell,  and  tenacious  or  ropy  ; when 
all  or  moft  of  thefe  fymptoms  appear,  the  gonorhoea 
is  arrived  at  its  laft  ftage,  and  we  may  gradually 
proceed  to  the  ufe  of  gentle  aftringents,  or  agglutinating 
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medicines.  Thefe,  however,  ought  always  to  be  ufed 
with  caution.  When  the  contagion  is  removed,  the 
running  will  generally  flop  of  itfelf ; and  when  it  does 
not,  there  is  ftill  reafon  to  fear,  that  the  virulency  is 
not  completely  fubdued.  But  this  will  foon  appear  ; 
for,  if  the  contagion  be  not  removed,  upon  flopping 
the  running,  fwelled  tefticles,  a fore  throat,  buboes,  or 
fome  other  fymptoms  of  the  pox  will  enfue.  When 
this  happens,  the  running  muft  be  again  promoted  by 
purges,  and  more  mercury  muft  be  ufed. 

That  we  may  proceed  with  caution,  and  not  give 
too  hidden  a check  to  the  difcharge,  gentle  aftringents 
may  be  mixed  with  purgative  medicines,  and  taken  in 
the  following  manner  : To  two  ounces  of  the  lenitive 
eledluary,  add  cream  of  tartar  and  powder  of  rhubarb, 
of  each  half  an  ounce  ; balfam  of  capivi,  an  ounce  and 
a half.  Let  thefe  be  made  into  an  electuary,  with  the 
fyrup  of  pale  rofes,  and  about  the  bulk  of  a large  nut- 
meg taken  evening  and  morning  for  a dofe. 

If  no  bad  fymptoms  enfue  from  ufing  the  above, 
ftronger  aftringents,  if  neceflary,  may  be  adminiftered, 
as  the  Venice  turpentine,  the  Peruvian  balfam,  balfam 
of  Gilead,  &c.  If  thefe  balfams  fhould  occafion  nausea 
or  ficknefs,  the  patient,  inftead  of  them,  may  take  fif- 
teen or  twenty  drops  of  the  acid  elixir  of  vitriol,  in  a 
glafs  of  red  wine  or  water,  twice  a-day. 

Should  the  running  notwithftanding  the  ufe  of  thefe 
medicines,  ftill  continue,  but  without  any  figns  of  viru- 
lency, recourfe  muft  be  had  to  aftringent  injedlions. 
For  this  purpofe  a little  gum-arabic  may  bediflblved  in 
three  or  four  ounces  of  rofe  water,  to  which  ten  or 
twelve  grains  of  the  fugar  of  lead  may  be  added. 
Two  or  three  drachms  of  this  may  be  daily  inje(fted 
up  the  urethra  with  a fmall  fyringe.  It  fhould  be 
ufed  a little  warm,  and  may  be  made  ftronger  as  the 
cafe  requires. 
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During  this  courfe,  a proper  regimen  is  likevvife  to 
be  obfen^ecl.  The  patient  ought  to  take  gentle  exercife 
in  the  open  air,  b»t  Should  avoid  great  heat  and  fatigue. 
His  diet  ought  to  be  drying  and  agglutinating,  as  bif- 
cuit,  rice,  millet,  jellies  of  hortfhorn,  and  other  things 
of  a ftrengthening  nature.  His  drink  may  be  Briftol 
water,  red  port  or  claret,  with  the  addition  of  a little 
water.  All  excefs  is  carefully  to  be  avoided,  and 
whatever  may  have  a tendency  to  weaken  or  relax 
the  habit. 

If  all  thefe  means  fhoiild  prove  ineffedlual,  and  not- 
withflanding  the  virulency  is  perfectly  cured,  a run- 
ning fhould  ftill  remain,  the  diforder  is  then  denomi- 
nated a gleet ; the  proper  treatment  whereof  we  (hall 
next  endeavour  to  (liew. 

OF  GLEETS. 

A gonorrhoea  frequently  repeated,  or  improperly 
treated,  often  ends  in  a gleet,  which  may  either  pro- 
ceed from  relaxation,  or  from  latent  ulcers  in  fome  of 
the  parts  which  had  been  the  feat  of  the  gonorrhoea. 
It  is,  how^ever,  of  the  greateft  importance  in  the 
cure  of  the  gleet,  to  know,  from  which  of  thefe 
caufes  it  proceeds.  When  the  difcharge  proves  very 
obflinate,  and  receives  little  or  no  check  from  aftrin- 
gent  medicines,  there  is  ground  to  fufpedl  that  it  is 
owing  to  ulcers  ; but  if  the  drain  is  inconftant,  and  is 
chiefly  obfervable  when  the  patient  is  ftimulated  by 
venereal  ideas,  or  upon  ftraining  to  go  to  (lool,  we 
may  reafonably  conclude  that  it  is  chiefly  owing  to 
relaxation. 

In  the  cure  of  a gleet  proceeding  from  relaxation, 
the  principal  delign  is  to  brace  and  reftore  a proper 
degree  of  ten  (ion  to  the  debilitated  and  relaxed  veflels. 
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For  this  purpofe,  befides  the  medicines  recommended 
in  the  laft  ftage  of  the  gonorrhoea,  the  patient  may 
have  reconrfe  to  ftronger  and  more  powerful  aftringents, 
as  the  Peruvian  bark,^  alum,  vitriol,  galls,  tormentil, 
biftort,  balauftines,  &c. 

While  the  patient  is  taking  thefe  medicines,  the  cure 
may  be  promoted  by  aftringent  injedions,  fuch  as  are 
recommended  in  the  laft  ftage  of  the  gonorrhoea,  to 
which  a few  grains  of  allum^  or  white  vitriol,  mayoc- 
cafionally  be  added. 

The  laft  remedy  which  we  ftiall  mention  in  this  cafe 
is  the  cold  bath,  than  which  there  is  not  perhaps  a 
more  powerful  bracer  in  the  whole  compafs  of  medi- 
cine. It  ought  never  to  be  omitted  in  this  fpedes  of 
gleet,  unlefs  there  be  fomething  In  the  conftitution  of 
the  patient  which  renders  the  ufe  of  it  unfafe.  The 
chief  objedions  of  the  ufe  of  the  cold  bath  are,  a full 
habit,  and  an  unfound  ftate  of  the  vifcera.  The  dan- 
ger from  the  former  may  always  be  leflened^  If  not 
removed  by  bleeding  ; but  the  latter  is  an  infur- 
mountable  obftacle,  as  the  preflure  of  the  water,  and 
the  hidden  contradion  of  the  external  vefiels,  by  throw- 
ing the  blood  with  too  much  force  upon  the  internal 
parts,  are  apt  to  occafion  ruptures  of  the  veffels,  or  a 
flux  of  humours  upon  the  difeafed  organs.  But  where 
no  objedion  of  this  kind  prevails,  the  patient  ought 
to  plunge  over  head  in  water  every  morning  fading, 
for  three  or  four  weeks  together.  He  Ihould  nor, 
however,  ftay  in  above  three  or  four  minutes,  and 

Peruvian  bark  may  be  combined  with  other  aftringents,  and  prepared  in 
the  following  manner ; o r r 

u of  Peruvian  bark  bruifed  fix  drachms,  of  frelh  galls  bruifed  two  drachms  ; 

boil  them  in  a pound  and  a half  of  water  to  a pound  : To  the  ftrained  liquor  add 

three  ounces  of  the  Ample  tinaure  of  the  bark.  A fmall  tea-cupful  of  this  may 
e taken  three  times  a-day,  adding  to  each  cup  fifteen  or  twenty  drops  of  the  acid 
ehior  of  vitriol.  * 
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fhould  take  care  to  have  his  (kin  dried  as  foon  as  he 
comes  out. 

The  regimen  proper  in  this  cafe  is  the  fame  as  was 
mentioned  in  the  last  ftage  of  the  gonorrhoea  : The 

diet  muft  be  drying  and  aftringent,  and  the  drink,  Spa, 
Pyrmont,  or  Briftol  waters,  with  which  a little  claret 
or  red  wine  may  fometimes  be  mixed. 

When  the  gleet  does  not  in  the  fmalleft  degree  yield 
to  thefe  medicines,  there  is  reafon  to  fufpedl:  that  it 
proceeds  from  ulcers.  In  this  cafe  recourfe  muft  be 
had  to  mercury,  and  fuch  medicines  as  tend  to  corredt 
any  predominant  acrimony  with  which  the  juices  may 
be  affeded,  as  the  decodion  of  china,  farfaparilla,  faf- 
fafras,  or  the  like. 

Mr.  Fordyce  fays,  he  has  feen  many  obftinate  gleets 
of  two,  three,  or  four  years  ftanding,  effedually  cured 
by  a mercurial  inundion,  when  almoft  every  other 
medicine  had  been  tried  in  vain.  Dr.  Chapman  feeras 
to  be  of  the  fame  opinion  ; but  fays,  he  has  always 
found  the  mercury  fucceed  beft  in  this  cafe  when  joined 
with  terebinthinate  and  other  agglutinating  medicines. 
For  which  reafon  the  Dodor  recommends  pills  made  of 
calomel  and  Venice  turpentine  and  defires  that 
their  ufe  may  be  accompanied  with  a decodion  of 
guaiacum  or  farfaparilla. 

The  laft  kind  of  remedy  which  we  fliall  mention  for 
the  cure  of  ulcers  in  the  urinary  palTage,  are  the  lup- 
purating  candles  or  bougies  ; as  thefe  are  prepared  va- 
rious ways,  and  are  generally  to  be  got  ready  niade, 
we  fhall  not  fpend  time  in  enumerating  the  different 
ingredients  of  which  they  are  compofed,  or  teaching 


• Take  Venice  tnrpentine,  boiled  to  a fufficient  dcj^ree  of  hardnefj,  half  an  ounce, 
calomel  half  a drachm  I.et  thef.-  he  mixed  and  formed  into 

five  or  fix  may  be  taken  ni^ht  and  morning  o^i!^!iVnnti’noed 

mouth  fliould  grow  fore,  or  the  breath  become  offenfive,  they  muft  be  difcoun 

till  their  fyBipioms  difappear. 
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the  manner  of  preparing  them  : Before  a bougie  be  in- 
troduced into  the  urethra,  however,  it  (hould  belmear- 
ed  all  over  with  fweet  oil,  to  prevent  it  from  ftimulat- 
ing  too  fuddenly  ; it  may  be  fuffered  to  continue  in 
from  one  to  feven  or  eight  hours,  according  as  the  pa- 
tient can  bear  it.  Obftinate  ulcers  are  not  only  often 
healed,  but  tumors  and  excrefcences  in  the  urinary 
palTages  taken  away,  and  an  obftrudtion  of  urine  re- 
moved, by  means  of  bougies. 

In  making  ufe  of  bougies,  it  will  be  necelTary  to  at- 
tend to  the  following  rules  : 

1.  T’o  begin  with  one  of  a moderate  fize,  and  fo  to 
increafe  it  very  gradually. 

2.  To  employ  no  force  in  introducing  it ; but 
where  there  is  great  refiftance,  we  fliould  be  con- 
tent with  merely  fuifering  its  point  to  prefs  againfl; 
the  ftrifture,  for  a fhort  time  each  day  ; with  the 
hope,  that  by  a perfeverance  in  this  plan,  a dila- 
tation of  the  contraded  part  may  at  laft  be  ef- 
feded. 

3.  To  wear  it  at  firft  only  for  about  half  an  hour, 
gradually  increafmg  the  time,  as  the  parts  car.  bear  it 
without  irritation. 

4.  Never  to  prefs  it  into  the  bladder,  except  at  firft- 
to  afcertain  the  extent  of  the  difeafe,  but  merely  to 
carry  its  point  fomefmall  diftance  beyond  the  ftridure 
or  ftridures. 

5.  To  guard  againft  its  flipping  into  the  bladder,  by 
bending  its  end,  and  tying  it  with  a cotton  threads 
faftenecl  to  the  penis. 

6.  T’o  avoid  all  exercife  during  its  introdudion  ; 
and, 

7.  To  continue  its  ufe  for  a confiderable  length  of 
time  after  the  difappearance  of  the  ftridure,  and  again 
to  have  recourfe  to  it,  on  the  leaft  return  of  the  ob- 
ftrudion. 
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OF  THE  SWELLED  TESTICLE. 

The  fwelled  tefticle  may  either  proceed  from  infec- 
tion lately  contraded,  or  from  the  venereal  poifon 
lurking  in  the  blood  : The  latter  indeed  is  not  very 
common,  but  the  former  frequently  happens  both  in 
the  firft  and  fecond  ftages  of  a gonorrhoea ; particularly 
when  the  running  is  unfeafonably  checked,  from 
catching  cold,  hard  drinking,  ftrong  draftic  purges, 
violent  exercife,  the  too  early  ufe  of  aftringent  medi- 
cines, &c. 

In  the  inflammatory  ftage  bleeding’*^  is  necelTary, 
which  muft  be  repeated  according  to  the  urgency  of 
the  lymptoms.  The  food  muft  be  light,  and  the 
drink  diluting.  High  feafoned  food,  flefli,  wines, 
and  every  thing  of  a heating  nature,  are  to  be  avoided. 
Fomentation^  are  of  Angular  fervice.  Poultices  of 
bread  and  milk,  foftened  with  frefti  butter  or  oil,  are 
likewife  very  proper,  and  ought  conftantly  to  be  ap- 
plied while  the  patient  is  in  bed : When  he  is  up,  the 
tefticle  fliould  be  kept  w^arm,  and  fupported  by  a bag 
or  trufs,  which  may  eafily  be  contrived  in  fuch  a man- 
ner as  to  prevent  the  weight  of  the  tefticle  from  having 
any  effect. 

If  it  fhould  be  found  impraifticable  to  clear  the  tef- 
ticle by  the  cooling  regimen  now  pointed  out,  and  ex- 
tended according  to  circumftances,  it  will  be  neceflary 
to  lead  the  patient  through  fuch  a complete  anti- vene- 
real courfe  as  fhall  enfure  him  againft  any  future  un- 
eaflnefs.  For  this  purpofe,  befides  rubbing  the  mer- 
curial ointment  on  the  part,  if  free  from  pain,  or  on  the 

* Bleeding  with  leaches  is  very  proper,  and  fliould  in  this  cafe  be  had  imme- 
diate recourfe  to,  as  it  very  fpeedily  allays  the  inflammation. 
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thigh,  as  direded  in  the  Gonorrhoea,  the  patient  muft 
be  confined  to  bed,  if  neceflary,  for  five  or  fix  weeks, 
fufpending  the  tefticle  all  the  while  with  a bag  or  trufs, 
and  plying  theni  inwardly  with  ftrong  decodlions  of 
farfaparilla. 

When  thofe  means  do  not  fiicceed,  and  there  is  rea- 
fon  to  fufpedt  a fcrophulous  or  cancerous  habit,  either 
of  which  may  fupport  a fchirrous  induration  after  the 
venereal  poifon  is  correded,  the  parts  fhould  be  fo- 
mented daily  with  a decodion  of  hemlock,  the  bruifed 
^ leaves  of  which  may  likewife  be  added  to  the  poul- 
tice, and  the  extrad  at  the  fame  time  taken  inwardly.* 
This  pradice  is  ftrongly  recommended  by  Dr.  Stork 
in  Ichirrous  and  cancerous  cafes ; and  Mr.  Fordyce  af- 
fures  us  that  by  this  method  he  has  cured  difeafed  tes- 
ticles of  two  or  three  years  (landing,  even  when  ulcer- 
ated, and  when  the  fchirrus  had  begun  to  be  affeded 
with  pricking  and  lancing  pains. 

OF  BUBOES. 

Venereal  buboes  are  hard  tumors  feated  in  the 
groin  occafioned  by  the  venereal  poifon  lodged  in  this 
part.  They  are  of  two  kinds,  viz.  fuch  as  proceed 
from  a recent  infection,  and  fuch  as  accompany  a con- 
firmed lues. 

The  cure  of  recent  buboes,  that  is,  fuch  as  appear 
foon  after  impure  coition,  may  be  firft  attempted  by 
dispersion^  and  if  that  fhould  not  fucceed,  by  siippn- 
ration.  To  promote  the  difperfion  of  a buboe,  the 
fame  regimen  muft  be  oblerved  as  was  direded  in 

* The  extradl  of  hemlock  may  be  made  into  and  taken  in  the  manner  di- 

reded  under  the  article  Cancer. 
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the  firfl:  ftage  of  a gonorrhoea.  The  patient  muft 
at  the  fame  time  be  bled,  and  take  fome  cooling  purges, 
as  the  decodion  of  tamarinds  and  fenna,  Glauber’s 
falts,  and  the  like.  If,  by  this  courfe,  the  fwelling  and 
other  inflammatory  fymptoms  abate,  we  may  fafely 
proceed  to  the  ufe  of  mercury,  which  muft  be  con- 
tinued till  the  venereal  virus  is  quite  fubdued. 

But  if  the  buboe  (hould,  from  the  beginning,  be  at- 
tended with  great  heat,  pain,  and  pulfation,  it  will  be 
proper  to  promote  its  fuppuration.  For  this.purpofe, 
the  patient  may  be  allowed  to  ule  his  ordinary  diet, 
and  to  take  now  and  then  a glafsof  wine.  Emollient 
cataplafms,  confi fling  of  bread  and  milk  foftened  with 
oil  or  fre(b  butter,  may  be  applied  to  the  part ; and,  in 
cold  conftitutions,  where  the  tumor  advances  flowly, 
white  lily  roots  boiled,  or  fliced  onions  raw,  and  a fuf- 
ficient  quantity  of  yellow  bafilicon,  may  be  added  to 
the  poultice. 

When  the  tumor  is  ripe,  which  may  be  known  by 
its  conical  figure,  the  foftnefs  of  the  fkin,  and  a fludu- 
ation  of  matter  plainly  to  be  felt  under  the  finger,  it 
may  be  opened  either  by  cauftic  or  a lancet,  and  after- 
wards drefled  with  digeftive  ointment. 

It  fometimes,  however,  happens,  that  buboes  can 
neither  be  difperfed  nor  brought  to  a fuppuration,  but 
remain  hard,  indolent  tumors.  In  this  cafe,  the  in- 
durated glands  muft  be  confumed  by  cauftic  ; but  if 
they  ftiould  become  fchirrus,  they  muft  be  diflfolved 
by  the  application  of  hemlock  both  externally  and  in- 
ternally, as  direded  in  the  fchirrus  tefticle. 
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Chancres  are  fuperficial,  callous,  eating  ulcers, 
which  may  happen  either  with  or  without  a gonorr-  . 
hoea.  They  are  commonly  feated  about  the  private 
parts,  and  make  their  appearance  in  the  following 
manner.  Firft  a little  red  pimple  arifes,  which  foon 
becomes  pointed  at  top,  and  is  filled  with  a whitifh 
matter,  inclining  to  yellow.  This  pimple  is  hot,  and 
itches  generally  before  it  breaks  ; afterwards  it  degene- 
rates into  an  obftinate  ulcer,  the  bottom  of  which  is 
ufually  covered  with  a vilcid  mucous,  and  whofe  edges 
gradually  become  hard  and  callous.  Sometimes  the  firft 
appearance  refembles  a fimple  excoriation  of  the  cuti- 
cle ; which,  however,  if  the  caufe  be  venereal,  foon 
becomes  a true  chancre. 

A chancre  is  fometimes  a primary  affedion,  but  it 
is  much  oftener  fymptomatical,  and  is  the  mark  of  a 
confirmed  lues.  Primary  chancres  difcover  them- 
felves  foon  after  impure  coition,  and  are  generally  feat- 
ed in  parts  covered  with  a thin  cuticle,  as  the  lips,  the 
nipples  of  women,  the  g/ans  penis  of  men,  &c.* 

When  a chancre  appears  foon  after  impure  coition, 
its  treatment  is  in  every  refped  fimilar  to  that  of  the 
virulent  gonorrhoea.  The  patient  muft  obferve  the 
cooling  regimen,  lofe  a little  blood,  and  take  fome 

k ulcers  are  feated  In  the  lips,  the  infection  may  be  communicated 

by  killing.  This  ought  furely  to  banilh  that  ridiculous  cuftom,  ftill  kept  up  in 
many  parts  of  Britain,  of  hifling  every  perfon  to  whom  one  is  introduced.  I have 
een  very  obltinate  venereal  ulcers  in  the  lips  tliat  would  not  yield  to  any  thing  but 
a cour  e o mercury,  whicli  I had  all  the  reafoii  in  the  world  to  believe  were  occa* 
f koj  killing  an  infedted  perfon.  Nurfer  ought  to  beware  of  fuckliug  in- 
J'r  ^ their  breaRs  drawn  by  porfons  tainted  with  the  venereal 

1 ea  c.  This  caution  is  peculiarly  necelfary  for  nurles  who  rcfide in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  great  towns.  “ 
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gentle  dofes  of  fait  and  manna.  The  parts  affe£led 
ought  frequently  to  be  bathed,  or  rather  foaked,  in 
warm  milk  and  water,  and,  if  the  inflammation  be 
great,  an  emolu^tit  poultice  or  cataplafm  may  be  ap- 
plied to  them.  This  courfe  will,  in  moft  cafes,  befuf- 
ficient  to  abate  the  inflammation,  and  prepare  the  pa- 
tient for  the  ufe  of  mercury. 

Symptomatic  chancres  are  commonly  accompanied 
with  ulcers  in  the  throat,  nodurnal  pains,  fcurfy  erup- 
tions about  the  roots  of  the  hair,  and  other  iymptoms 
of  a confirmed  lues.  Though  they  may  be  feared  in 
any  of  the  parts  mentioned  above,  they  commonly  ap- 
pear upon  the  private  parts,  or  the  infide  of  the  thigh. 
They  are  alfo  lefs  painful,  but  frequently  much  larger 
and  harder  than  primary  chancres.  As  their  cure 
muft  depend  upon  that  of  the  pox,  of  which  they 
are  only  a fymptom,  we  (hall  take  no  further  notice  of 
them,  till  we  come  to  treat  of  a confirmed  lues. 

Thus  we  have  related  moft  of  the  fymptoms  which 
accompany  or  fucceed  to  a virulent  gonorrhoea,  and 
have  alfo  given  a fliort  view  of  their  proper  treatment ; 
there  are,  however,'  feveral  others  which  fometimes 
attend  this  diieafe,  as  a ftranguary  or  obftru<ftion  of 
urine,  a phymofis,  paraphymofis,  &c. 

A ftranguary  may  be  occafioned  either  by  a fpaf- 
modic  conftriiftion,  or  an  inflammation  of  the  urethra 
and  parts  about  the  neck  of  the  bladder.  In  the  for- 
mer cale,  the  patient  begins  to  void  his  urine^^^ith 
tolerable  eafe ; but  as  foon  as  it  touches  the  galled  or 
inflamed  urethra,  a hidden  coiiftridion  takes  place,  and 
the  urine  is  voided  by  fpurts,  and  fometimes  by  drops 
only.  When  the  ftranguary  is  owing  to  an  inflam- 
mation about  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  there  is  a con- 
ftant  heat  and  uneafinefs  about  this  part,  a perpetual 
defire  to  make  water,  while  the  patient  can  only  render 
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a few  drops,  and  a troublefome  tenefmus,  or  conftant 
inclination  to  go  to  ftool. 

When  the  ftranguary  is  owing  to  fpalm,  fuch  medi- 
cines as  tend  to  dilute  and  blunt  the  ialts  of  the  urine 
will  be  proper.  For  this  purpofe,  befides  the  common 
diluting  liquors,  foft  and. cooling  emulfions,  fweetened 
with  the  fyrup  of  popies,  may  be  .ufed.  Should  thefe 
iTOt  have  the  defired  effe<ft,  bleeding  and  emollient  fo- 
mentations will  be  necelTary. 

When  the  complaint  is  evidently  owing  to  an  in- 
flammation about  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  bleeding 
muft  be  more  liberally  performed,  and  repeated  accor- 
ding to  the  urgency  of  the  fymptoms  After  bleeding, 
if  the  ftrangugry  ftill  continues,  foft  clyfters  may  be 
adminiftered,  and  emollient  fomentations  applied  to  the 
region  of  the  bladder.  At  the  fame  time,  the  patient 
may  take  every  four  hours  a tea-cupful  of  barley  water 
to  an  Englifh  pint  of  which,  fix  ounces  of  the  fyrup  of 
marflimallows,  four  ounces  of  the  oil  of  fweet  almonds, 
and  half  an  ounce  of  nitre,  may  be  added.  If  thefe 
remedies  fhould  not  relieve  the  complaint,  and  a total 
fupprelTion  of  urine  fhould  come  on,  bleeding  muft  be 
repeated,  and  the  patient  fet  in  a warm  bath  up  to  the 
middle.  It  will  be  proper,  in  this  cafe,  to  discontinue 
the  diuretics. 

Sometimes  it  is  neceft'ary  in  this  cafe  to  draw  off  the 
water  with  a catheter ; but  as  the  patient  is  feldoin 
able  to  bear  its  being  introduced,  we  would  rather  re- 
commend the  ufe  of  bougies.  Thefe  foften  and  lu- 
bricate the  paifige,  and  greatly  facilitate  the  difcharge 
of  urine.  Whenever  they  begin  to  ftimulate,  or  give 
any  uneafinefs  they  may  be  withdrawn. 

The  phymosis  is  fuch  a conftriflion  of  the  prepuce 
over  the  glands,  as  hinders  it  from  being  drawn  back- 
wards j the  paraphymcrsis^  on  the  contrary,  is  fuck 
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conftridUon  of  the  prepuce  behind  the  glands,  as  hin- 
ders it  from  being  l3rought  forward. 

The  treatment  of  thefe  fymptoms  is  fo  nearly  the 
fame  with  that  of  the  virulent  gonorhoea,  that  we  have 
no  occafion  to  enlarge  upon  it.  In  general,  bleed- 
ing, purging,  poultices,  and  emollient  fomentations, 
are  fufficient.  Should  these,  however,  fail  of  re- 
moving the  ftridture,  and  the  part  be  threatened  with 
a mortification,  twenty  or  thirty  grains  of  ipecacuanha 
and  one  grain  of  emetic  tartar,  may  be  given  for  a vo- 
mit, and  may  be  worked  off  with  warm  wa^er,  or  thin 
gruel. 

It  fometimes,  however,  happens,  that  in  fpite  of  all 
endeavours  to  the  contrary,  the  inflammation  goes  on, 
and  symptoms  of  a beginning  mortification  appear. — 
When  this  is  the  cafe,  the  prepuce  muft  be  fcarified 
with  a lancet,  and  if  neceffary,  divided,  in  order  to  fet 
the  imprifoned  glands  at  liberty.  We  fhall  not  def- 
cribe  the  manner  of  performing  the  operation,  as  it 
ought  always  to  be  done  by  a furgeon.  When  a mor- 
tification has  adually  taken  place,  it  will  be  neceffary, 
befides  performing  the  above  operations,  to  foment  the 
parts  frequently  with  cloths  wrung  out  of  a ftrong  de- 
codion  of  camomile  flowers  and  bark,  and  to  give  the 
patient  a drachm  of  the  bark  in  powder  every  two  or 
three  hours. 

With  regard  to  the  priapism^  chordee^  and  other  dif- 
tortions  of  the  penis,  their  treatment  is  no  way  different 
from  that  of  the  Gonorrhoea.  When  they  happen  to 
prove  very  troublefome,  the  patient  may  take  a few 
drops  of  laudanum  at  night,  efpecially  after  the  opera- 
tion of  a purgative  through  the  day. 
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We  have  hitherto  treated  of  thofe  diforders  in  which 
the  venereal  poifon  is  fuppofed  to  be  confined  to  the 
particular  part  by  which  it  was  received,  and  fhall  next 
take  a view  of  the  lues  in  its  confirmed  ftate  ; that  is, 
when  the  poifon  is  actually  received  into  the  blood, 
and  circulating  with  it  through  every  part  of  the  body, 
mixes  with  the  feveral  fecretions,  and  renders  the 
whole  habit  tainted. 

The  fymptoms  of  a confirmed  lues  are,  buboes  in 
the  groin,  pains  of  the  head  and  joints,  which  are  pe- 
culiarly troublefome  in  the  night,  or  when  the  patient 
is  warm  in  bed  ; fcabs  and  fcurf  in  various  parts  of  the 
body  of  a yellowiOi  colour,  refembling  honey-comb  ; 
corroding  ulcers  in  various  parts  of  the  body,  which 
generally  begin  about  the  throat,  from  whence  they 
- creep  gradually  by  the  palate,  towards  the  cartilage  of 
the  nofe,  which  they  deftroy ; excrefcences  or  exof- 
lofes  arife  in  the  middle  of  the  bones,  and  their  fpongy 
ends  become  brittle,  and  break  upon  the  lead  acci- 
dent ; at  other  times  they  are  fofr,  and  bend  like  w^ax  ; 
conglobate  glands  become  hard  and  callous,  and  form 
in  the  neck,  arm-pits,  groin,  and  mefentery,  hard 
moveable  tumors,  like  the  king’s  evil ; tumors  of  difk 
ferent  kinds  are  likewife  formed  in  the  lymphatic  vei- 
fels,  tendons,  ligaments,  and  nerv’^es,  as  the  gumcltci-, 
nodes^  tophs^  &c. ; the  eyes  are  affedled  with  itching, 
pain,  rednels,  and  fometimes  with  total  blindjiefs,  and 


r.r*.  TJ’*  Symptoms  of  lues  venera,  or  fyphllis,  are,  eontagiotn:  o!- 

t r A . ® appear  after  impure  venery,  and  difcafe  of  the  geritais:  cluf- 

in  Boingofi’ 

fcabby  ulcers;  pains  of  the  bones,  and  protuberance  offome  part  of 
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the  ears  with  a Tinging  nolfe,  pain,  and  deafnefs,  whilft 
their  internal  fubftance  is  exulcerated  and  rendered  ca- 
rious ; at  length,  all  the  animal,  vital,  and  natural 
fundions  are  depraved  ; the  face  becomes  pale  and 
livid  ; the  body  emaciated  and  unfit  for  motion,  and 
the  miferable  patient  falls  into  an  atrophy  or  wafting 
confumption. 

Women  have  fymptoms  peculiar  to  the  fex  ; as  can- 
cers of  the  breaft  ; a fuppreffion  or  overflow*  of  the 
menfes  ; the  whites  ; the  hyfteric  paffion  j an  inflam- 
mation, abfcefs,  fchirrus,  gangrene,  cancer,  or  ulcer  of 
the  womb  ; they  are  generally  either  barren  or  fubjed 
to  abortion  ; or,  if  they  bring  children  into  the  world, 
they  have  an  univerfal  eryfipelas,  are  half  rotten,  and 
covered  wdth  ulcers. 

Such  is  the  catalogue  of  fymptoms  attending  this 
dreadful  difeafe  In  its  confirmed  ftate.  Indeed,  they 
are  feldom  all  to  be  met  with  in  the  fame  perfon,  or  at 
the  fame  time  j fo  many  of  them,  how^ever,  are  gene- 
rally prefent  as  are  fufficient  to  alarm  the  patient ; and 
if  be  has  reafon  to  fufped  the  infedion  is  lurking  in 
his  body,  he  ought  immediately  to  fet  about  the  ex- 
pulfion  of  it,  otherwife  the  moft  tragical  confequences 
will  enfue. 

The  only  certain  remedy  hitherto  knowm  in  Europe, 
for  the  cure  of  this  difeafe  is  mercury,  which  may  be 
ufed  in  a great  variety  of  forms,  wdth  nearly  the  fame 
fuccefs.  Some  time  ago  it  was  reckoned  impoffible  to 
cure  a confirmed  lues  without  a lalivatior,  ; this  method 
is  Rowq  however,  pretty  generally  laid  aiide,  and  mer- 
cury is  found  to  be  as  efficacitms,  or  rather  more  fo, 
in  expelling  tlie  venereal  poilon,  when  adminiftered 
in  fuch  a manner  as  not  to  run  otl  by  the  falivary 

glands.  , 

Various  prepaiatlons  of  mercury  have  been  extolled 

at  diflcrent  times,  by  different  authors,  for  the  cure 
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ot  the  venereal  difeale  ; but  after  all  it  has  been  found, 
that  the  moft  fimple  forms  in  which  it  can  be  intro- 
duced into  the  fyftem,  generally  fucceed  as  well  as  the 
moft  elaborate  chemical  preparations.  Thus,  an  oint- 
ment or  pill  prepared  by  triturating  common  quick- 
filver,  with  greafe,  refin,  or  mucilage,  will,  if  ufed  for 
a fufficient  length  of  time,  remove  the  moft  obftinate 
venereal  fymptoms,  unlefs  where  the  conftitution  is  fo 
far  deftroyed  as  to  render  a cure  impoffible. 

Thefe  may  be  ufed  in  the  fame  manner  as  for  the 
virulent  gonorrhoea  ; and  if  any  fymptoms  of  faliva- 
tinn  fhould  appear,  they  muft  be  difcontinued  for 
fome  days,  and  a purge  or  two  taken.  It  is  impoflible 
to  afcertain  either  the  exa(ft  quantity  of  thefe  medicines 
that  muft  be  taken,  or  the  time  they  ought  to  be  con- 
tinued in  order  to  perform  a cure.  Thefe  will  ever 
vary  according  to  the  conftitution  of  the  patient,  the 
feafon  of  the  year,  the  degree  of  infection,  the  time  it 
has  lodged  in  the  body,  &c.  But  though  it  is  diffi- 
cult as  Aftruc  obferves,  to  determine  a priori^  what 
quantity  of  mercury  will,  in  the  whole,  be  neceffiary 
to  cure  this  diftemper  completely  ; yet  it  may  be  judg- 
ed of  a posteriori^  from  the  abatement  and  ceating  of 
the  lymptoms.  The  fame  author  adds,  That  com- 
monly not  lefs  than  two  ounces  of  the  ftrong  mercu- 
rial ointment  is  fufficient,  and  not  more  than  three  or 
four  ounces  neceffary. 

The  only  chemical  preparation  of  mercury  which 
we  (hall  take  notice  of,  is  the  corrofive  fublimate. — 
This  was  brought  into  ufe  for  the  venereal  difeale,  in 
Germany,  by  the  illuftrious  Baron  Van  Swjetjln  ; 
and  was  loon  after  introduced  into  Britain  by  the  learn- 
ed Sir  John  Pringle,  at  that  time  phylician  to  the 
army.  The  method  of  giving  it  is  as  follows  : One 
grain  of  corrofive  fublimate  is  diftblved  in  two  ounces 
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of  French  brandy  or  malt  fpirits ; and  of  this  folut’ion, 
an  ordinary  table-fpoonful,  or  the  quantity  of  half  an 
ounce,  is  to  be  taken  twice  a- day,  and  to  be  continued 
as  long  as  any  fymptoms  of  the  diforde^  remain.  The 
fublimate  may  likewife  be  given  in  form  of  pills  or 
drops ; but  I never  found  it  anfwer  fo  well  in  any 
form  as  that  of  the  fohition. 

Several  roots,  woods,  and  barks,^  have  been  re- 
commended for  curing  the  venereal  difeafe ; but  none 
of  them  have  been  found,  upon  experience,  to  anfwer 
the  high  encomiums  which  had  been  pafTed  upon  them. 
Though  none  of  thefe  is  to  be  depended  upon  alone, 
yet  when  joined  with  mercury,  fome  of  them  are  found 
to  be  very  beneficial  in  promoting  a cure.  One  of  the 

* BeGdes  mercury,  other  remedies  have  been  recommended,  as  pcClefTirig  fpecific 
powers  ; among  which  the  nitrous  acid  is  confpicuous  : But  it  is  z v:-ry 

powerful  adjuvant,  it  ought  not  to  be  trufted  to  itfelf.  Mr.  Bt-sia,  in  his  £llay 
on  the  venereal,  expreffes  his  opinion  concerning  them  as  follow* : 

1.  Defpeptic  and  debilitated  venereal  patients,  if  they  be  not  htSical,  almoft 
certainly  receive  benefit  from  a daily  ufe  of  the  acids  in  conjnndion,  or  given  al- 
ternately with  mercury.  They  not  only  have  their  general  ftrength  and  appetite 
improved,  but  are  alfo  able  to  bear  the  proper  quantity  of  mercury  much  better 
then  when  it  is  adminftered  alone. 

2.  In  eryfipelatous,  phagadenia,  languid,  fistulous,  and  irritable  fleers,  where 
no  venereal  infedlion  exifts,  and  where  mercury  would  probably  do  harm,  the 
diluted  acids  are  fometimes  aflonilhingly  efficacious,  employed  cxtemaliy  a*  w.ll  a* 
internally. 

3.  Old  chronic  pains  and  tumors  on  the  bones,  ligaments,  and  mentbranous  parts, 
have  been  alleviated  by  an  internal  ule  of  the  new  remedies,  efpecially  when  the 
fymptoms  arose  from  the  mal-administration  of  mercury. 

4.  Moft  of  the  local  inconveniences  which  arife  from  an  incautious  ufe  of  mer- 
cury, fuch  as  ulcerated  cheeks,  fwelled  tongue,  fpongy  gunu,  loofi  teeth,  foetid 
breath,  and  profufe  falivation,  have  been  more  fpeedily  and  effetfic-liy  relieved 
by  the  internal  exhibition  of  the  acids,  than  by  any  other  medical  treatment  hitherto 
employed.  So  that  for  thefe  purpofet,  I now  truft  to  them  confidently,  and  almoft 
exclufively. 

j.  I have  never  derived  any  manifefi  advantage  from  increafing  the  daily  quan- 
tity of  the  acids  to  more  than  two  drachms  ; and  in  common,  I find  one  meafured 
drachm  fufficient,  either  diluted  in  plain  water,  or  qualified  with  fyrup,  opium,  or 
ardent  fpirits.  For  a lotion  or  injedlion,  I mix  from  20  to  60  drops  of  the  concen- 
trated acid  with  a pint  of  pure  water. 

6.  Of  all  the  different  acids,  1 have  feen  moft  benefit  from  the  nitrous  or  nitric  : 
the  latter  is  more  palatable,  though  not  more  efficacious  than  the  former;  but  in 
certain  conftitutions  none  of  the  acids  will  agree,  and  in  fome  caies,  efpecially  where 
confiderable  inflammation  exifts,  it  is  highly  improper  to  exhibit  them.  V hen  they 
did  not  fpeedily  improve  the  appetite,  and  afford  an  increafe  of  vigour,  1 have  fcl- 
dum  feen  any  future  benefit  from  their  continued  exhibition. 
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beft  we  yet  know  is  farraparilla.  Three  ounces  of  the 
dried  root  fliced,  may  be  boiled  in  two  Englifh  quarts 
of  water  to  one,  adding  towards  the  end  a little  liquor- 
ice-root, to  take  off*  the  difagreeable  tafle.'  This  quan- 
tity may  be  divided  into  three  or  four  dofes,  and  taken 
in  the  fpace  of  twenty-four  hours.  As  this  decoc- 
tion not  only  promotes  the  cure  of  the  venereal  dif- 
eafe,  but  ftrengthens  the  ftomach,  and  ads  as  a refto- 
rative,  it  cannot  fail  to  be  of  fmgular  fervice,  where 
the  patient  is  greatly  weakened  or  exhaufted  by  the 
difeafe. 

The  mezereon-root  is  likewife  found  to  be  a power- 
ful afliftant  to  the  fublimate,  or  any  other  mercurial. 
It  may  either  be  ufed  along  with  the  farfaparilla,  or  by 
itfelf.  When  they  are  ufed  together,  an  ounce  of  the 
frefli  bark  of  the  mezereon-root  may  be  mixed  with 
eight  ounces  of  farfaparilla,  and  a little  liquorice  added 
to  them  as  above.  Thofe  who  chufe  to  ufe  the  meze- 
reon  by  itfelf,  may  boil  an  ounce  of  the  fre(h  bark, 
taken  from  the  root,  in  twelve  Englilh  pints  of  water 
to  eight,  adding  towards  the  end  an  ounce  of  liquorice. 
The  dofe  of  this  is  the  fame  as  of  the  decodion  of 
farfaparilla. 

We  have  been  told  that  the  natives  of  America  cure 
the  venereal  difeafe,  in  every  ftage,  by  a decodion  of 
the  root  of  a plant  called  the  Lobelia.  It  is  ufed  either 
frefli  or  dried  ; but  we  have  no  certain  accounts  with 
regard  to  the  proportion.  Sometimes  they  mix  other 
roots  with  it,  as  thofe  of  the  ranunculus,  the  ceano- 
thus,  &c.  but  whether  thefe  are  defigned  to  difguife 
or  aflift  it,  is  doubtful.  The  patient  takes  a large 
draught  of  the  decodion  early  in  the  morning,  and 

continues  to  ufe  it  for  his  ordinary  drink  through  the 
day."* 


rinl  to  the  method  of  cu- 

g t 18  difeafe  among  thj  nautes  of  America,  yet  nothipg  ii  more  certain  chan 
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Many  other  roots  and  woods  might  be  mentioned 
which  have  been  extolled  for  curing  the  venereal  dif- 
eafe,  as  the  .china-root,  the  roots  of  foap-wort,  bur- 
dock, &c.  as  alfo  the  wood  of  guaiacurn  and  faffafras ; 
but  as  none  of  thefe  have  been  found  to  poffefs  virtues 
fuperior  to  thofe  already  mentioned,  we  fhall,  for  the 
fake  of  brevity  pafs  them,  over,  and  fhall  conclude  our 
ol)fervations  on  the  difeafe  with  a few  general  remarks, 
concerning  the  proper  management  ot  the  patient,  and 
the  nature  of  the  infe<3:ion. 

The  condition  of  the  patient- ought  always  to  be  con- 
fidered  previous  to  his  entering  upon  a ccurfe  of  mer- 
cury in  any  form.  It  would  be  equally  rafh  and  dan- 
gerous to  adminifter  mercury  to  a perfon  labouring 
under  any  violent  acute  difeafe  ; as  a putrid  fever,  pleu- 
rify,  peripneumony,  or  the  like.  It  would  likewife 
be  dangerous  in  lome  chronic  difeafes ; as  a dropfy,  a 
fchirrus,  a flow  hedic  fever,  or  the  laft  ftages  of  a con- 
fumption.  Sometimes,  however,  the  two  lall  named 
difeafes  proceed  from  a confirmed  lues  j in  which  caie, 
it  will  be  neceffary  to  give  mercury.  In  chronic  dif- 
eafes of  a lefs  dangerous  nature,  as  the  afthma,  gra- 
vel, nervous  complaints,  iind  fuch  like,  mercury, 
if  neceffary,  may  be  fafely  adminiftered.  If  the  pa- 
tient’s llrength  has  been  greatly  exhaufted  by  fick- 
nefs,  labour,  abftinence,  or  any  other  caufe,  the  ufe 
of  mercury  miift  be  poftponed,  till  by  time,  reft, 
and  a proper  nourifhing  diet,  it  can  be  fufficiently  re- 
ft ored.  . 

Mercury  ought  not  to  be  adminiftered  to  women 

during  the  menftrual  flux,  or  when  the  period  is  near 
at  hand.  Neither  fhould  it  be  given  in  the  laft  Itage 


that  they  do  cure  it  with  fpeed,  fafety,  and  fucceft, 

1 1 A mprntrv  All  favatrc  nations  take  their  medicine  chiefly  from  the 

Ji  .r.  .f«»  ,.oir.ir.d  o(  fa-...  with  r.J.rd  ..  ,h, 

Tirtues  of  plant.,  of  which  more  enlightened  nations  are  ignorant. 
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of  pregnancy.  If,  however,  the  woman  be  not  near 
the  time  of  her  delivery,  and  circumftances  render  it 
necefl'ary,  mercury  may  be  given,  but  in  fmaller  dofes, 
and  at  greater  intervals  than  ufual ; with  thefe  precau- 
tions, both  the  mother  and  child  may  be  cured  at  the 
fame  time  4 if  not,  the  diforder  will  at  leaft  be  kept 
from  growing  worfe,  till  the  woman  be  brought  to  bed, 
and  fufficiently  recovered,  when  a more  effedual 
method  may  be  purfiied,  which,  if  fl.\e  fuckles  her 
child,  will  in  all  probability  be  fufEcient  for  the  cure 
of  both. 

Mercury  ought  always  to  be  adminiftered  to  in- 
fants with  the  greateft  caution.  Their  tender  con- 
dition unfits  them  for  fupporting  a falivation,  an  1 
makes  it  necefl'ary  to  adminifler  even  the  mildefl: 
preparations  of  mercury  to  them  with  a fparing 
hand.  A limilar  conduct  is  recommended  in  the 
treatment  ot  old  perlbns,  who  have  the  misfortune 
to  labour  under  a confirmed  lues.  No  doubt  the  in- 
firmities of  age  rnufl;  render  people  lefs  liable  to  under- 
go the  fatigues  of  a lalivation  ; but  this,  as  was  for- 
merly obferved,  is  feldom  necefl'ary ; befides,  we 
have  generally  found,  that  mercury  had  much  lefs 
effeci  .upon  very  old  perfons  than  on  thofe  who  were 
.younger. 

Hyfteric  and  hypochondriac  perfons,  and  fuch  as 
are  fubje£l  to  an  habitual  diarrhoea  or  dylentry,  or 
to  trequent  and  violent  attacks  of  the  epilepfy,  or  who 
are  afflidled  with  the  fcrophula,  or  the  fcurvy,  ought 
to  be  cautious  in  the  ufe  of  mercury.  Where  any 
one  of  thefe  dilorders  prevails,  it  ought,  either,  if 
poflible  to  be  cured,  or  at  leafl;  palliated,  before 
the  patient  enters  upon  a courfe  of  mercury.  When 
this  cannot  be  done,  the  mercury  inuft  be  ad  mini- 
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ftered  in  fmaller  ddfes,  and  at  longer  Intervals  than 


ufual. 

The  moft  proper  feafon  for  entering  upon  a courfe 
of  mercu»-y  are  the  fpring  and  autumn,  when  the  air 
is  of  a moderate  warmth  ; if  the  circumftances  of  the 
cafe,  however,  will  not  admit  of  delay,  we  muft  not 
defer  the  cure  on  account  of  the  feafon,  but  muft  ad- 
minifter  the  mercury  ; taking  care,  at  the  fame  time, 
to  keep  the  patient’s  chamber  warmer  or  cooler,  accord- 
ing as  the  feafon  of  the  year  requires. 

Tite  next  thing  to  be  confidered  is  the  preparation 
neceffary  to  be  obferved  before  we  proceed  to  admi- 
nifter  a courfe  of  mercury.  Some  lay  great  ftrefs  upon 
this  circumftance,  obferving,  that  by  previous  relaxing 
the  veflels,  and  correding  any  diforder  which  may  hap- 
pen to  prevail  in  the  blood,  not  only  the  mercury  will 
be  difpofed  to  ad  more  kindly,  but  many  other  incon- 
veniences will  be  prevented. 

We  have  already  recommended  bleeding  and  gentle 
puro-es,  previous  to  the  adminiftration  of  mercury,  and 
fhaU  only  now  add,  that  thefe  are  always  to  be  repeated 
according  to  the  age,  ftrength,  conftitution,^  and  other 
circumftances  of  the  patient.  Afterwards,  if  it  can  be 
conveniently  done,  the  patient  ought  to  bathe  once  or 
twice  a- day'  for  a few  days,  in  lukewarm^  water.  His 
diet,  in  the  mean  time  muft  be  light,  moift,  and  cool- 
ing. Wine,  and  all  heating  liquors,  alfo  violent  bodily 
exercife,  and  all  great  exertions  of  the  mind,  are  care- 


fully to  be  avoided.  ^ 

A proper  regimen  is  likewile  to  be  obferved  ^ y 
fuch  as  are  under  a courfe  of  mercury.  Inattention 
to  this  not  only  endangers  the  patient’s  life,  but  often 
alfo  difappoints  them  of  a cure.  A far  lels  quantity  ot 
mercury  will  be  fuITicient  for  the  cure  of  a perfon  who 
lives  low,  keeps  warm,  and  avoids  all  manner  ot  ex- 
cels, than  of  one  who  cannot  endure  to  put  the  fmallelt 
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reftraint  upon  his  appetites : Indeed,  it  but  rarely  hap" 
pens  that  fuch  are  ever  thoroughly  cured. 

There  is  hardly  any  thing  of  more  importance  in  the 
cure  of  the  venereal  difeafe  than  cleanlinefs.  By  an 
early  attention  to  it,  the  infedlion  might  often  be  pre- 
vented from  er.tering  the  body ; and,  where  it  has  al- 
ready taken  place,  its  effeds  might  be  greatly  mitigated. 
The  moment  any  perion  has  received  the  infedion,  he 
ought  to  vvalh  the  parts  with  water  and  fpirits,  fweet 
oil,  or  milk  and  water  ; a fmall  quantity  of  the  laft 
may  likewife  be  injeded  up  the  urethra,  if  it  can  be 
conveniently  done.  Whether  this  difeafe  took  its  rife 
at  hrft  from  dirtinefs,  we  (hall  not  pretend  to  fay ; but 
wherever  that  prevails,  the  infedion  will  be  found  in 
its  greateft  degree  of  virulence.* 

When  the  venereal  difeafe  has  been  negleded,  or 
improperly  treated,  it  often  becomes  a diforder  of  the 
conftitution.  In  this  cafe,  the  cure  muft  be  attempted 
by  reftoratives,  as  a milk  diet,  the  decodion  of  farfa- 
parilla,  and  fuch  like,  to  which  mercury  may  be  occa- 
lionally  added.  It  Is  a common  pradice  in  North 
Britain  to  fend  fuch  patients  to  drink  groat-whey. 
This  is  a very  proper  plan,  provided  the  infedion  has 
been  totally  eradicated  before- hand  ; but  when  this  is 
not  the  cafe,  and  the  patient  trufts  to  the  whey  for 
finifhing  his  cure,  he  will  often  be  difappointed.  I 

* 1 have  not  only  often  feen  a recent  infedlion  carried  off  in  a few  days  by  mean* 
of  cleanlinefs,  viz.  bathing,  fomentation,  injedlions,  &c.  but  have  likewife  found  it 
of  the  greated  advantage  in  the  more  advanced  dages  of  the  difeafe  Of  this  1 had 
lately  a very  remarkable  indance,  in  a man  whofe  penis  was  almod  wholly  con- 
fwmed  by  venereal  ulcers  ; the  matter  had  been  allowed  to  continue  on  the  fores, 
witfiout  any  care  having  been  taken  to  clean  them,  till  notwithdanding  the  ufe  of 
mercury  and  other  medicines  it  had  produced  the  effeifte  above-mentioned.  I or- 
dered warm  milk  and  water  to  be  iiijedted  three  or  four  times  a day  into  all  the 
dnuous  ulcers,  in  order  to  wafli  out  the  matter  ; after  which  they  were  duffed  with 
dry  lint,  to  abforb  the  frefh  matter  as  it  was  generated.  The  patient  at  the  fame 
time  took  every  day  half  a grain  of  the  corrofive  fubliinate  of  nn  rcury,  diffblved  in 
an  ounce  of  brandy,  and  drank  an  Englifh  quart  of  the  decoiSlion  of  farfapariila. — 
By  this  treatment,  in  about  Cx  weeks  he  was  perfedlly  cured ; and  what  was  very 
remarkable,  a part  of  the  penis  was  actually  regenerated  ! ! ! 
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have  frequently  known  the  difeafe  return  with  all  its 
virulence  after  a courfe  of  groat  whey,  even  when  that 
courfe  had  been  thought  quite  fufficient  for  completing 
the  cure. 

One  of  the  moft  unfortunate  cireumftances  attending 
patients  in  this  difeafe,  is  the  neceffity  they  are  often 
laid  under  of  being  foon  well.  This  often  induces 
them  to  take  medicine  too  faft,  and  to  leave  it  off  too 
foon.  A few  grains  more  of  medicine,  or  a few  days 
longer  of  confinement,  would  often  be  fufficient  to 
perfed:  the  cure  ; whereas  by  the  negled  of  thefe,  a 
Imair  degree  of  virulence  Is  Hill  left  in  the  humours, 
which  gradually  vitiates,  and  at  length  contaminates  the 
vs'hole  mafs.  To  avoid  this,  we  would  advife  that  the 
patient  fliould  never  leave  off  taking  medicine  imme- 
diately upon  the  difappearing  of  the  fymproras,  but 
continue  it  for  fome  time  after,  gradually  leffening  the 
quantity,  till  there  is  fufficient  ground  to  believe  that 
the  difeafe  Is  entirely  eradicated. 

It  is  not  only  difficult,  but  abfolutely  impoffible,  to 
afcertain  the  exad  degree  of  virulence  that  may  attend 
the  difeafe  ; for  which  reafon  it  will  always  be  a much 
fafer  rule  to  continue  the  ule  of  medicine  too  long, 
than  to  leave  it  oft  too  foon.  This  feems  to  be  the 
leading  maxim  of  a modern  praditioner  of  fome  note 
for  the  venereal  dileafe,  who  always  orders  his  pa- 
tient to  perform  a quarrantine  of  forty  days,  dining 
which  time  he  takes  forty  bottles  of,  I fuppole,  a 
flrong  decodion  of  larfaparilla,  or  fome  other  anti-\e- 
nereal  limple.  Whoever  takes  this  method,  and  adds 
a fufficient  quantity  of  fome  adive  preparation  of  mer- 
cury to  the  decodion,  will  feldom  fail  to  cure  a con- 
firmed lues.  ^ . 

It  Is  peculiarly  unfortunate  for  the  cure  of  this  dil- 
eafe, that  not  one  in  ten  of  thofe  who  contrad  it  are 
either  able  or  willing  to  fubmit  to  a proper  plan  of 
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regimen.  The  patient  is  willing  to  take  medicine  ; 
but  he  muft  follow  his  bufmefs,  and,  to  prevent  fufpi- 
cion,  muft  eat  and  drink  like  the  reft  of  the  family,^ 
This  is  the  true  fource  of  nine-tenths  of  all  the  mifchief 
arifing  from  the  venereal  difeafe.  I never  knew  the 
cure  attended  with  any  great  difficulty  or  danger  where 
the  patient  ftri6tly  followed  the  phylician’s  advice ; but 
a volume  would  not  be  fufficient  to  point  out  the  dread- 
ful confequences  which  proceed  from  an  oppofite  con- 
duct. Schirrus  tefticles,  ulcerous  fore  throats,  carious 
bones,  and  a rotten  progeny,  are  a few  of  the  blessings 
derived  from  this  fource. 

There  is  a fpecies  of  falfe  reafoning,  with  regard  to 
this  difeafe,  which  proves  fatal  to  many.  A perion  of 
a found  conftitution  contracts  a flight  degree  of  the  dif- 
order.  He  gets  well  without  taking  any  great  care,  or 
ufing  much  medicine,  and  hence  concludes,  that  this 
will  always  be  the  cafe.  The  next  time  the  dileafe  oc- 
rcurs,  though  ten  times  more  virulent,  it  is  treated  in 
the  fame  manner,  and  the  conftitution  is  ruined.  In- 
deed, the  different  degrees  of  virulence  in  the  fmall-pox 
are  not  greater  in  this  difeafe,  though,  as  the  learned 
Sydenham  obferves,  in  fome  cafes  the  moft  fkilful 
phyfician  cannot  cure,  and  in  others  the  moft  ignorant 
old  women  cannot  kill,  the  patient  in  that  diforder. 
Though  a good  conftitution  is  always  in  favour  of  the 
patient,  yet  too  great  ftrefs  may  be  laid  upon  it  in  this 
difeafe.  It  does  not  appear  from  obfervation,  that  the 
moft  robuft  conftitution  is  able  to  overcome  the  viru- 
lence of  the  venereal  contagion,  after  it  has  got  into 
the  habit.  In  this  cafe  a proper  courfe  of  medicine  is 
always  indifpenfibly  neceffary. 

Although  it  is  iinpoffible  on  account  of  the  different 
degrees  of  virulence,  &c.  to  lay  down  fixed  and  certain 
rules  for  the  cure  of  this  difeafe,  yet  the  following  ge- 
neral plan  will  always  be  found  fafe,  and  often  fuccefsful, 
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viz.  to  bleed  and  adminifier  gentle  purges  during  the 
inflammatory  fl:ate,  and  as  loon  as  the  fymptoms  of  in- 
flammation are  abated,  to  adminifter  mercury,  in  any 
form  that  may  be  moft  agreeable  to  the  patient.  The 
fame  medicine,  aflifted  by  the  decodion  of  larlaparilla 
and  a proper  regimen,  will  not  only  fecure  the  con- 
ftitution  againfl;  the  further  progrefs  of  a confirmed  pox, 
but  will  generally  perform  a complete  cure. 




CHAP.  LIX. 

DISEASES  OF  WOMEFT. 


in  all  civilized  nations,  have  the 
* * management  of  domeftic  affairs  ; and  it  is  very 
proper  they  fhould,  as  nature  has  made  them  lefs  fit 
for  the  more  adive  and  laborious  employments.  This 
indulgence,  however,  is  generally  carried  too  far ; and 
females  inflead  of  being  benefited  by  it,  are  greatly  in- 
jured from  the  want  of  exercife  and  free  air.  To  be 
fatisfied  of  this,  one  need  only  compare  the  frefh  and 
ruddy  looks  of  a milk-maid,  with  the  pale  complexion 
of  thofe  females  whole  whole  bufinefs  lies  within  doors. 
Though  nature  has  made  an  evident  diflindion  be- 
tween the  male  and  female,  with  regard  to  bodily 
ffrength  and  vigour,  yet  fhe  certainly  never  meant 
either  that  the  one  fhould  be  always  without,  or  the 
other  always  within  doors. 

The  confinement  of  females,  befides  hurting  their 
figure  and  complexion,  relaxes  their  folids,  weakens 
their  minds,  and  diforders  all  the  fundions  of  the  body. 
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Hence  proceed  obftrudlions,  indigeftion,  flatulence, 
abortion,  and  the  whole  train  of  nervous  diforders. 
Thefe  not  only  unfit  women  for  being  mothers  and 
nurfes,  but  often  render  them  whimfical  and  ridiculous. 
A iound  mind  depends  fo  much  on  a healthy  body, 
that  wher5  the  latter  is  wanting,  the  former  is  rarely 
to  be  found. 

I have  always  obferved,  that  women  who  were 
chiefly  employed  without  doors,  in  the  different 
branches  of  hufbandry,  gardening,  and  the  like,  were 
almoft  as  hardy  as  their  hufbands,  and  that  their  chil- 
dren were  likewife  firong  and  healthy.  But  as  the 
bad  efFe<^l;s  of  confinement  and  inadivity  upon  both 
fexes  have  been  already  fhown,  we  fhall  proceed  to 
point  out  thefe  circumftances  in  the  ftrudfure  and  defign 
of  females,  which  fubje£t  them  to  peculiar  difeafes  ; the 
chief  of  which  are,  their  monthly  evacuations^  preg- 
nancy^ and  child-bearing,  Thefe,  indeed,  cannot 
properly  be  called  difeafes  themfelves,  but  from  the  de- 
licacy of  the  fex,  and  their  being  often  improperly 
managed  in  fuch  fituations,  they  become  the  fource  of 
numerous  calamities. 
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Females  generally  begin  to  menftruate  about  the  age 
of  fifteen,  and  leave  it  of  about  fifty,  which  renders 
thefe  two  periods  the  moft  critical  of  their  lives.  About 
the  firft  appearance  of  this  difcharge,  the  conftitution 
undergoe.s  a very  confiderable  change,  generally  indeed 
for  the  better,  though  fometimes  for  the  worfe.  The 
greateft  care  is  now  neceffary,  as  the  future  health  and 
happinefs  of  the  female  depends,  in  a great  meafure, 
upon  her  condudl  at  this  period. 
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If  a girl  about  this  time  of  life  be  confined  to  the 
houfe,  kept  conftantly  fitting,  and  neither  allowed  to 
romp  about,  nor  employed  in  any  active  bufinefs, 
which  gives  exercife  to  the  whole  body,  fhe  becomes 
weak,  relaxed,  and  puny  ; her  blood  not  being  duly 
prepared,  fhe  looks  pale  and  wan  ; her  health,  fpirits 
and  vigour  decline,  and  fhe  finks  into  a valetudinary 
for  life.  Such  is  the  fate  of  numbers  of  thofe  unhap- 
py females,  who,  either  from  too  much  indulgence, 
or  their  own  narrow  circumftances,  are,  at  this  cri- 
tical period  of  life,  denied  the  benefit  of  exerciie  and 
free  air. 

A lazy  indolent  difpofition  proves  likewdle  very 
hurtful  to  girls  at  this  period.  One  feldom  meets 
with  complaints  from  obftrudions  among  the  more 
adive  and  induftrious  part  of  the  fex ; whereas  the  in- 
dolent and  lazy  are  feldom  free  from  them.  Thele  are. 
in  a manner,  eat  up  by  the  chlorosis*  or  green-fick- 
nefs,  ^ind  other  difeafes  of  this  nature.  We  would, 
therefore,  recommend  it  to  all  who  wifh  to  efcape  thefe 
calamaties,  to  avoid  indolence  and  inadivity,  as  their 
greateft  enemies,  and  to  be  as  much  abroad  in  the  open 
air  as  poflible. 

Another  thing  that  proves  very  hurtful  to  girls  about 
this  period  of  life,  is  unw'holefome  food.  Fond  of  all 
manner  of  trafli,  they  often  indulge  in  it  till  their  hu- 
mours are  quite  vitiated.  Hence  enfue  indigeftion,  want 
of  appetite,  and  a numerous  train  of  evils.  If  the 
fluids  be  not  duly  prepared,  it  is  utterly  impoffible  that 
the  fecretions  fliould  be  proporly  performed : Accord- 

ingly  we  find,  that  fuch  girls  as  lead  an  indolent  life, 
and  eat  great  quantities  of  trafh,  are  not  only  fub- 

* Chlorofis  or  the  grcen-fickncfi,  is  diftinguiflied  by  dyfpepfia,  or  defire  to  eat 
things  that  are  not  food  ; paleiiefs,  or  difcolourat ion  of  the  flcin ; drfe«  of  blood  m 
the  veins ; with  adematous  fwclltngs  of  the  body  ; debility  ; palpitation  j reteiiDon 
of  the  menfes. 
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je(fl  to  obfl;ru£lions  of  the  menses^  but  likew’ife  to 
glandular  obllruflions ; as  the  Icrophula,  or  king’s 
evil,  &c. 

A dull  dlfpofitlon  is  llkewife  very  hurtful  to  girls  at 
this  period.  It  is  a rare  thing  to  fee  a fprightly  girl 
who  does  not  enjoy  good  health,  while  the  grave, 
moping,  melancholy  creature,  proves  the  very  prey  of 
vapours  and  hyfterics.  Youth  is  the  feafon  for  mirth 
and  cheerfulnefs.  Let  It  therefore  be  indulged.  It  is 
an  abfolute  duty.  To  lay  in  a ftock  of  health  in  time 
of  youth.  Is  as  necelTary  a piece  of  prudence  as  to  make 
provifion  againft  the  decays  of  old  age.  While,  there- 
fore, wife  nature  prompts  the  happy  youth  to  join  in 
fprightly  amufements,  let  not  the  fevere  dictates  of 
hoary  age  forbid  the  ufeful  impulfe,  nor  damp  with 
ferious  gloom,  the  feafon  deftined  to  mirth  and  inno- 
cent feftivity. 

Another  thing  very  hurtful  to  females  about  this  pe- 
riod of  life  Is  ftrait  clothes.  They  are  fond  of  a fine 
fhape,  and  foohfhly  imagine,  that  this  can  be  acquired 
by  lacing  themfelves  tight.  Hence,  by  fqueezing  the 
flomach  and  bowels,  they  hurt  the  digeftion,  and  oc- 
calion  many  incurable  maladies.  This  error  is  not  in- 
deed fo  common  as  it  has  been  ; but,  as  fafhions 
change,  it  may  come  about  again  : We  therefore 

think  it  not  improper  to  mention  it.  I know  many 
females,  who,  to  this  day,  feel  the  direful  effeds 
of  that  wretched  cuftom  which  prevailed  fome  time 
ap  of  fqueezing  every  girl  into  as  fmall  a fize  in 
the  middle  as  pofTible.  Human  invention  could  not 

pofiibly  have  devifed  a pradice  more  deftrudive  to 
health. 

After  a female  has  arrived  at  that  period  of  life  when 
t e menses^  ufually  begin  to  flow,  and  they  do  not  ap- 
pear, but,  on  the  contrary,  her  health  and  fpirits  be- 

^ V 
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gin  to  decline,  we  would  advife,  inftead  of  fhuttingthe 
poor  girl  op  in  the  houfe,  and  dozing  her  with  fteel,  afa- 
foetida,  and  other  naufeous  drugs,  to  place  her  in  a fitu- 
ation  where  fhe  can  enjoy  the  benefit  of  free  air  and 
agreeable  company.  There  let  her  eat  wholefome 
food,  take  fufficient  exercife,  and  amufe  herfelf  in  the 
moft  agreeable  manner  ; and  we  have  little  reafon  to 
fear,  but  nature,  thus  aflifted,  will  do  her  proper  work. 
Indeed,  fhe  feldom  fails,  unlefs  where  the  fault  is  on 
our  fide. 

When  the  memes  have  once  begun  to  flow,  the 
greateft  cafe  fhould  be  taken  to  avoid  every  thing  that 
may  tend  to  obftrud  them.  Females  ought  to  be  ex- 
ceeding cautious  of  what  they  eat  or  drink  at  the  time 
they  are  out  of  order  Every  thing  that  is  cold,  or  apt 
to  four  on  the  ftomach,  ought  to  be  avoided ; as  fruit, 
butter- milk,  and  fuch  like.  Fifh,  and  all  kinds  of  food 
tliat  are  hard  of  digeftion,  are  alfo  to  be  avoided.  As 
it  is  impoffible  to  mentiop  every  thing  that  may  difa- 

gree  with  individuals  at  this  time,  we  would  recom- 
mend it  to  every  female  to  be  very  attentive  to  what 
difagrees  with  beifelf  and  carefully  to  avoid  it. 

Cold  is  extremely  hurtful  to  females  at  this  particular 
period.  More  of  the  fex  date  their  diforders  from 
colds  caught  when  they  were  out  ot  order,  than  from 
all  other  caufes.  This  ought  furely  to  put  them  upon 
their  guard,  and  to  make  them  very  circumlped  m 
their  condud  at  fuch  times.  A degree  of  cold  that 
will  not  in  the  lead;  hurt  them  at  another  time,  will,  at 
this  period,  be  fufficient  entirely  to  ruin  their  health 

and  conlVitution.  ^ 

The  greateft  attention  ought  likewife  to  be  paid  to 
the  mind,  which  Ihould  he  kept  as  eafy  and  clieerful 
as  poflible.  Every  part  of  the  animal  occonomy  is  in- 
fluenced by  the  jiaffions,  but  none  more  fo  than  this. 
Anger,  fear,  grief,  and  other  afiedions  ot  the  mind, 
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often  occafion  obftru(^lIons  of  the  menftrual  flux,  which 
prove  abfolutely  incurable. 

From  whatever  caufe  this  flux  is  obftrudlec],  except 
in  the  fiate  of  pregnancy,  proper  means  fliould  beufed 
to  refliore  it.  For  this  purpofe  we  would  recommend 
lufficient  exercife,  in  a dry,  open,  and  rather  cool  air  ; 
wholefome  diet,  and,  if  the  body  be  weak  and  languidj 
generous  liquors  ; also  cheerful  company,  and  all,  man- 
ner of  amufements.  If  thefe  fail,  the  following  medi- 
cines may  be  tried. 

When  the  obftrudions  proceed  from  a weak  relaxed 
Rate  of  the  folids,  fuch  medicines  as  tend  to  promote 
digeftion,  to  brace  the  folids,  and  affill  the  body  iu 
preparing  good  blood,  ought  to  be  ufed.  The  princi- 
pal of  thefe  are  iron,  the  Peruvian  bark,  with  other 
bitter  and  aftringent  medicines.  Filings  of  iron  may 
be  infufed  in  wine  or  ale,  two  ounces  to  an  Englilh 
quart,  and  after  it  has  ftocd  in  a warm  place  tv/enty- 
four  hours,  it  may  be  firained,  and  a fmall  cupful 
drank  three  or  four  times  a-day  ; or  they  may  be  re- 
duced to  a fine  powder,  and  taken  in  a dofe  of  half  a 
drachm,  mixed  with  a little  honey  or. treacle,  three  or 
four  titnes  a-day.  The  bark  and  other  bitters  may 
either  be  taken  in  fubflance  or  infufion,  as  is  molt 
agreeable  to  the  patient. 

When  obftrudions  proceed  from  a vifcid  ftate  of  the 
blood,  and  the  patient  is  of  a grofs  or  full  habit,  eva- 
cuations, and  fuch  medicines  as  attenuate  the  humours, 
are  necelTary.  The  woman  in  this  cafe  ought  to  be 
b ed,  to  bathe  her  feet  frequently  in  warm  water, 
to  take  frequently  a cooling  purge,  and  to  live 
upon  a fpare  thin  diet.  Fler  drink  flioiild  be  whey, 
water,  or  fmall  beer,  and  fhe  ought  to  take  fufficient 
exercife. 

When  obftrudions  proceed  from  affedions  of  the 
mind,  as  grief,  tear,  anger,  &c.  every  method  fhould 
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be  taken  to  amufe  and  divert  the  patient.  And  that 
fhe  may  the  more  readily  forget  the  caufe  of  her  afflic- 
tion, file  ought,  if  poffible,  to  be  removed  from  the 
place  where  it  happened.  A change  of  place  by  pre- 
fendng  the  mind  with  a variety  of  new  objeds,  has 
often  a very  happy  influence  in  relieving  it  from  the 
deepeft  diftrefs.  A fonthing,  kind,  and  affable  beha- 
viour, to  females  in  this  fituation,  is  alfo  of  the  laft 
importance. 

An  obftru£lion  of  the  menses  is  often  the  effe<^  of 
other  maladies.  When  this  is  the  cafe,  inftead  of 
giving  medicines  to  force  down  that  difcharge,  which 
might  be  dangerous,  we  ought,  by  all  means,  to  endea- 
vour to  reflore  the  patient’s  health  and  ftrength.  When 
that  is  efl^e£ied,  the  other  will  return  of  courfe. 

But  the  menftrual  flux  may  be  too  great  as  well  as 
too  fmall.  When  this  happens,  the  patient  becomes 
weak,  the  colour  pale,  the  appetite  and  digeftion  are 
bad,  and  oedematous  fvvellings  of  the  feet,  dropfies, 
and  conlumptions  often  enfue.  This  frequently  hap- 
pens to  women  about  the  age  of  forty-five  or  fifty,  and 
is  very  difficult  to  cure.  It  may  proceed  from  a fe- 
dentary  life ; a full  diet,  confifling  chiefly  of  faked, 
bigh-leafoned,  or  acrid  food  ; the  ufe  of  fpirituous 
liquors  ; exceffive  fatigue ; violent  paffions  ot  the 
liiind,  &c. 

To  reflrain  this  flux,  the  patient  fflould  be  kept 
quiet  and  eafy  both  in  body  and  mind.  If  it  be 
very  violent,  fhe  ought  to  lie  in  bed  with  her  head 
' low  ; to  live  upon  a cool  and  flender  diet,  as  veal  or 
chicken  broths  with  bread  ; and  to  drink  decoilions  of 
netile-roots,  or  the  greater  comfrey.  If  thefe  be  net 
fufficient  to  flop  the  fiu.x,  flronger  aflringents  may 
be  Lifed,  as  allum,  the  Peruvian  bark,  &c. 


. Two  drachm,  of  allum.  and  one  of  Japan  earth  may  be 
divided  into  eight  of  nine  dofes,  one  of  which  may  be  taken  three  timt.  7 
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But  the  uterine  fiux  may  offend  in  quality  as  well  as 
in  quantity.  What  is  ulually  called  Jiuor  albus^  or* 
whites,  is  a very  common  difeafe,  and  proves  extremely 
hurtful  to  delicate  women.  This  difcharge,  however, 
is  not  always  white,  but  fometimes  a pale,  yellow^  green, 
or  of  a blackilh  colour ; fometimes  it  is  fharp  and  coro- 
five,  fometimes  foul  and  foetid,  &c.  It  is  attended 
with  a pale  complexion,  pain  in  the  fpine  of  the  back, 
lofs  of  appetite,  fwelling  of  the  feet,  &c.  It  generally 
proceeds  from  a relaxed  and  debilitated  ftate  of  the 
body,  arlfing  from  Indolence,  the  exceffive  ufe  of  tea, 
coffee,  or  other  weak  and  watery  diet. 

To  remove  this  difeafe,  the  patient  muft  take  as 
much  exercife  as  fhe  can  bear  without  fatigue.  Her 
food  muft  be  folid  and  nourifhing,  but  of  eafy  digef- 
tion  ; and  her  drink  pretty  generous,  as  red  port  or 
claret.  Thefe  may  be  drank  pure,  or  mixed  with  wa- 
ter, as  the  patient  inclines.  Tea  and  coffee  are  to  be 
avoided.  I have  often  known  ftrong  broths  have  an 
exceeding  good  effect  in  this  cafe.  The  patient  ought 
not  to  lie  too  long  a-bed  When  medicine  is  necef- 
fary,  we  know  none  preferable  to  the  Peruvian  bark, 
which,  In  this  cafe,  ought  always  to  be  taken  in  fub- 
ftance.  In  warm  weather,  the  cold  bath  will  be  of 
confiderable  fervice. 

That  period  of  life  at  which  the  menses  ceale  to  flow, 
is  likewife  very  critical  to  the  fex.  The  ftoppage  of 
any  cuftomary  evacuation,  however  fmall,  is  fuflicient 
to  diforder  the  whole  frame,  and  often  to  deftroy  life 
itfelf.  Hence  it  comes  to  pafs,  that  fo  many  women 
either  fall  Into  chronic  diforders,  or  die  about  this  time : 

Perfons  whof«  (tnmachs  canno:  bear  the  allum,  may  take  two  table-TpooiifuIs  of 
the  tinaure  of  rofen  three  or  four  times  a-day,  to  each  dofe  of  which,  ten  drops  of 
laudanum  may  be  added. 

If  iheie  Ihould  fail,  half  a drachm  of  the  Peruvian  bark,  in  powder,  with  ten 
drops  of  the  elixir  of  vitriol,  may  be  taken,  in  a glass  of  red  wine,  four  times 
«-day. 
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Such  of  them,  however,  as  furvive  it,  without  con- 
trading  any  chronic  difeafe,  often  become  more  healthy 
and  hardy  than  they  were  before,  and  enjoy  (Irength 
and  vigour  to  a very  great  age. 

If  the  menses  ceafe  all  of  a fudden,  in  women  of  a 
full  habit,  they  ought  to  abate  fomewhat  of  their  ulual 
quantity  of  food,  elpecially  of  the  more  nourifhing 
kind,  as  flefh,  eggs,  &c.  They  ought  Hkewife  to 
take  fufficient  exercife,  and  to  keep  the  body  open. — 
This  may  be  done  by  taking,  once  or  twice  a-week,  a 
little  rhubarb,  or  an  infufion  of  hiera  picra  in  wine  or 

It  often  happens  that  women  of  a grofs  habit,  at 
this  period  of  life,  have  ulcerous  fores  breaking  out 
about  their  ancles,  or  in  other  parts  of  the  body.  Such 
ulcers  ought  to  be  coufidered  as  critical,  and  fhould 
either  be  fuffered  to  continue  open,  or  artificial 
drains  fliould  be  fubftituted  in  their  Head.  Women 
who  will  needs  have  fuch  fores  dried  up,  are  often  foon 
after  feized  with  acute  or  chronic  difeafes,  of  which 
they  die. 

OF  PREGNANCY. 

Pregnant  women  are  often  afflided  with  the  heart- 
burn. The  method  of  treating  this  complaint  has  al- 
ready been  pointed  out.  They  are  likewife,  in  the 
more  early  periods  of  pregnancy,  often  haralfed  with 
ficknefs  and  vomiting,  efpecially  in  the  morning.  The 
method  of  relieving  thefe  complaints  has  alfo  been  al- 
ready fhewn.  Both  the  head-ach  and  tov  th  ach  are 
very  troublefome  fymptoms  of  pregnancy.  The  for- 
mer may  generally  be  removed  by  keeping  the  body 
gently  open,  by  the  ufe  of  prunes,  figs,  roafted  ap- 
ples, and  fuch  like.  When  the  pain  is  very  violent, 
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Weeding  may  be  neceflary.  For  the  treatment  of  the 
latter,  we  muft  refer  the  reader  to  this  article.  Several 
other  complaints  incident  to  pregnant  women  might  be 
mentioned,  as  a cough  and  difficulty  of  breathing, 
fuppreffion  and  incontinency  of  urine,  &c.  but  as  all 
of  thofe  have  been  taken  notice  of  before,  we  ffiall  not 
repeat  them. 

Every  pregnant  woman  is  more  or  lefs  in  danger  of 
.abortion.  This  ffiould  be  guarded  againft  with  the 
greateft  care,  as  it  not  only  weakens  the  cohftitution, 
but  renders  the  woman  liable  to  the  fame  misfortune 
afterwards.  Abortion  may  happen  at  any  period  of 
pregnancy,  b,ut  it  is  moft  common  in  the  fecond  or 
third  month.  Sometimes,  however,  it  happens  in  the 
fourth  or  fifth.  If  it  happens  within  the  firft  month, 
it  is  ufually  called  a falfe  conception  ; if  after  the  fe- 
venth  month,  the  child  may  often  be  kept  alive  by 
proper  care. 

The  common  caufes  of  abortion  are,  the  death  of  the 
ehild  ; weaknefs  or  relaxation  of  the  mother;  great 
evacuations ; violent  exercife ; raifing  great  weights  ; 
reaching  too  high  ; vomitings  ; coughing ; convulfion- 
fits ; firokes  on  the  belly  ; falls  ; fevers ; difagreeable 
fmells  ; excefs  of  blood  ; indolence  ; high-living ; or 
the  contrary  ; violent  paffions  or  affedions  of  the  mind, 
as  fear,  grief,  &c. 

The  figns  of  approaching  abortion  are,  pain  in  the 
loins  or  about  the  bottom  of  the  belly  ; a dull  heavy 
pain  in  the  infide  of  the  thighs  ; a flight  degree  of  cold- 
nefs  or  fhivering ; ficknefs  ; palpitation  of  the  heart ; 
the  bread;  becomes  flat  and  foft : the  belly  falls ; and 
there  is  a dilcharge  of  blood  or  v;atery  humours  from 
the  womb. 

lo  prevent  abortion,  we  would  advife  women  of  a 
weak  or  relaxed  habit  to  ufe  folid  food,  avoiding  great 
. quantities  of  tea,  and  other  weak  and  watery  liquors ; 
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to  rife  early,  and  go  foon  to  bed  ; to  fliun  damp 
houfes  ; to  take  frequent  exercife  in  the  open  air,  but 
to  avoid  fatigue ; and  never  go  abroad  in  damp  foggy 
weather,  if  they  can  ihun  it. 

Woman  of  a full  habit  ought  to  ufe  a fpare  diet, 
avoiding  flrong  liquors,  and  every  thing  that  may  tend 
to  heat  the  body,  or  increafe  the  quantity  of  blood. — 
Tlieir  diet  fhould  be  of  a heating  nature,  confifting 
principally  of  vegetable  fubftances.  Every  woman 
with  child  ought  to  be  kept  cheerfull  and  eafy  in  her 
mind.  All  violent  paffions  endanger  the  life  of  the 
fcstus^  and  may  caufe  an  abortion. 

When  any  figns  of  abortion  appear,  the  woman 
ought  to  be  laid  in  bed  on  a matti  afs,  with  her  head 
low.  She  fhould  be  kept  quiet,  and  her  mind  foothed 
and  comforted.  She  ought  not  to  be  too  warm,  nor 
to  take  any  thing  of  a heating  nature.  Her  food 
fhould  confift  of  broths,  rice  and  milk,  jellies,  gruels 
made  of  oatmeal,  and  the  like. 

If  fhe  be  able  to  bear  it,  fhe  fhould  lofe,  at  leaft, 
half  a pound  of  blood  from  the  arm.  Her  drink 
ought  to  he  barley-T water  fharpened  with  the  juice  of 
lemon  ; or  fhe  may  take  half  a drachm  of  powdered 
nitre,  in  a cup  of  w'ater  gruel  every  five  or  fix  hours. 
If  the  w’oman  be  fiezed  with  a violent  loofenefs, 
fhe  ought  to  drink  the  decodion  of  calcined  hartf- 
horn  prepared.  If  fhe  be  affeded  with  vomiting,  let 
. her  take  frequently  two  table-fpoonfuls  of  the  faline 
mixture. 

Sanguine  robuft  w’omen,  who  are  liable  to  mifcarry 
at  a certain  time  of  pregnancy,  ought  always  to  be  bled 
a few  days  before  that  period  arrives.  By  this  means, 
and  obferving  the  regimen  above  prefcribed,  they  might 

often  efcape  that  misfortune. 

Though  we  recommend  due  care  for  preventing 
abortion,  we  would  not  be  underftood  as  reftraining 
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pregnant  women  from  their  ufual  exercifes.  This 
would  operate  the  quite  contrary  way.  Want  of  ex- 
ercife  not  only  relaxes  the  body,  but  induces  a ple- 
thora, or  too  great  a fulnefs  of  the  veflels,  which  are 
the  two  principal  caufes  of  abortion. 

OF  CHILD-BIRTH 


Many  difeafes  proceed  from  the  want  of  due  care  in 
child  bed ; and  the  more  hardy  part  of  the  fex  are  moft 
apt  to  defpife  the  neceffary  precautions  in  this  ftate. 
This  is  peculiarly  the  cafe  with  young  wives.  They 
think  when  the  labour  pains  are  ended,  the  danger  is 
over ; but  in  truth  it  may  only  then  be  faid  to  be  be- 
gun. Nature,  if  left  to  herfeif,  will  feldom  fail  to  ex- 
pel the  foetus ; but  proper  care  and  management  are 
certainly  neceflary  for  the  recovery  of  the  mother. — 
No  doubt,  mifchief  may  be  done  by  too  much  as  well 
as  by  too  little  care.  • Hence  females  who  have  the 
greateft  number  of  attendants  in  child-bed  generally 
recover  worft.  But  this  is  not  peculiar  to  the  ftate  of 
child-birth.  Exceffive  care  always  defeats  its  own  in- 
tention, and  is  generally  more  dangerous  than  none 
at  all. 

During  actual  labour,  nothing  of  a heating  nature 
rauft  be  given.  The  woman  may,  now  and  then, 
take  a little  panado,  and  her  drink  ought  to  be  toaft  and 
water,  or  thin  groat-gruel.  Spirits,  wines,  cordial- 
waters,  and  other  things  which  are  given  with  a view 
to  ftrengthen  the  mother,  and  promote  the  birth,  for 
the  moft  part  tend  only  to  increafe  the  fever,  inflame 
the  womb,  and  retard  the  labour.  Befides,  they  en- 
danger the  woman  afterwards,  as  they  often  occalion 
16  4 G 
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violent  and  mortal  hoemorrhages,  or  difpofe  her  to  erup- 
tive and  other  fevers. 

When  the  labour  proves  tedious  and  difficult,  to 
prevent  inflammations,  it  will  be  proper  to  bleed.  An 
emollient  clyfter  ought  likewife  frequently  to  be  admi- 
niftered  ; and  the  patient  fhould  fit  over  the  fteams  of 
warm  water.  The  paffiage  ought  to  be  gently  rubbed 
with  a little  foft  pomatum  or  frefh  butter,  and  cloths 
wrung  out  of  warm  water  applied  over  the  belly.  If 
nature  feeras  to  fink,  and  the  v/oman  is  greatly  ex- 
haufled  with  fatigue,  a draught  of  generous  wine,  ^ or 
fome  other  cordial,  may  be  given,  but  not  otherwife. 
Thele  directions  are  fufficient  in  natural  labours ; and 
in  all  p'reternatural  cafes,  a fkilful  furgeon  or  man-mid- 
wife, ought  to  be  called  as  foon  as  poffible. 

We  cannot  help  taking  notice  of  that  ridiculous 
cuftom  which  ftill  prevails  in  fome  parts  of  the  coun- 
try of  colleding  a number  of  women  together  upon 
fuch  occafions.  Thefe,  inftead  of  being  ufefiil,  ferve 
only  to  crowd  the  houfe,  and  obflru<3;  the  neceffary  at- 
tendants. Befides,  they  hurt  the  patient  with’their 
noife ; and  often,  by  their  untimely  and  impertinent 

advice,  do  much  mifchief. 

After  delivery,  the  woman  ought  to  be  kept  as  quiet 
and  eafy  as  poffible.  Her  food  Qrould  be  light  and  thin, 
as  gruel,  panado,  &c.  and  her  drink  weak  and  diluting. 
To  this  rule,  however,  there  are  fome  exceptions.  I 
have  known  feveral  hyfleric  wmiiien,  whofe  (pirits  could 
not  be  fupported  in  child-bed  without  folid  food  and 
generous  liquors ; to  fuch  a glafs  of  wine  and  a bit  o 
chicken  muft  be  allowed. 

Sometimes  an  exceffive  liscmorrhage  or  flooding 
happens  after  delivery.  In  this  cale,  the  patient  fliou 
be  laid  with  her  head  low,  kept  cool,  and  be  all  res- 
peds  treated  as  for  an  exceflive  flow  of  the  menses,  i 
the  flooding  proves  violent,  linen  cloths,  which  hav 
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teen  wrung  out  of  a mixture  of  equal  parts  of  vinegar 
and  water,  or  red  wine,  fliould  be  applied  to  the  belly, 
the  loins,  and  the  thighs  : Thefe  muft  be  changed  as 
they  grow  dry : and  may  be  difcontinued  as  foon  as 
the  flooding  abates.* 

If  there  be  violent  pains  after  delivery,  the  patient 
■ought  to  drink  plentifully  of  warm  diluting  liquors,  as 
tea  with  faffron  ; or  an  infufion  of  camomile  flowers ; 
and  to  take  fmall  broths,  with  carraway  feeds  or  a bit 
of  orange  peel  in  them  ; an  ounce  of  the  oil  of  fweet 
almonds  may  likewife  be  frequently  taken  in  a cup  of 
any  of  the  above  liquors  ; and  if  the  patient  be  reft- 
lefs,  a fpoonfull  of  the  fyrup  of  poppies  may  now  arid 
then  be  mixed  with  a cup  of  her  drink.  If  Ihe  be 
hot  or  feverilh,  one  of  the  following  powders  may 
be  taken  in  a cup  of  her  ufual  drink,  every  five  or  fix 
hours,  t 

An  inflammation  of  the  w^omblj:  is  a dangerous,  and 
not  unfrequent  difeafe  after  delivery.  It  is  known  by 
pains  in  the  lower  part  of  the  belly,  which  are  greatly 
increafed  upon  touching ; by  the  tenfion  or  tightnefs  of 
the  parts  ; great  weaknefs  ; change  of  countenance  ; a 
confiant  fever ; with  a weak  and  hard  pulfe ; a flight 
delirium  or  raving ; fometimes  inceffant  vomiting ; 
a hiccup  ; a difcharge  of  reddiflh,  ftinking,  fliarp  wa- 
ter from  the  womfl ; an  inclination  to  go  frequently 


* In  a violent  flooding  after  delivery,  I have  feen  very  good  efledls  from  the  fol- 
lowing mixture  : Take  of  penny-royal  water,  Ample  cinnamon-water,  and  fyrop  of 
poppies,  each  two  ounces,  acid  elixir  of  vitriol  a drachm.  Mix,  and  take  two  table 
fpoonfuls  every  two  hours,  or  oftener  if  neceflary.  ♦ 


f Take  of  crabs  claws  prepared  half  an  ounce,  purifled  nitre  two  drachms,  faflirou 
powdered  half  a drachm  ; rub  them  together  in  a mortar,  aud  divide  the  whole 
■•oto  eight  or  nine  dofes.  When  the  patient  is  low  fpirited,  or  troubled  with  hyf- 
twical  complaints,  (he  ought  to  take  frequently  twelve  or  flfieen  drops  of  tlie 
tintfure  of  afafoetida  in  a cup  of  penny-royal  tea. 


I ISe  circuniflances  which  diflinguifli  hyfleritis  or  inflammation  tj  the  womb,, 
are,  fevir,  heat,  tenfion,  tumor,  and  pain  in  the  hypogaflrum  ; pain  inthejuovti 
of  the  wonb  when  touched;  vomiting. 
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to  ftool ; a heat,  and  fometimes  a total  fuppreflion  of 
urine. 

This  mufi:  be  treated  like  other  inflammatory  difor- 
ders,  by  bleeding  and  plentiful  dilution.  The  drink 
may  be  thin  gruel  or  barley  water;  in  a cup  of  which 
half  a drachm  of  nitre  may  be  diflblved,  and  taken  three 
or  four  times  a-day.  Clyfters  of  warm  water  muft 
be  frequently  adminiftered ; and  the  belly  fhould  be 
fomented  by  cloths  wrung  out  of  warm  water,  or  by 
applying  bladders  filled  with  warm  milk  and  water 
to  it. 

A fuppreflion  of  the  lochia^  or  ufual  difcharges  after 
delivery,  and  the  milk  fever,  muft  be  treated  nearly 
in  the  fame  manner  as  an  inflammation  of  the  womb 
In  all  thefe  cafes  the  fafeft  courfe  is  plentiful  dilution, 
gentle  evacuations,  and  fomentations  of  the  parts  af- 
feded.  In  the  milk-fever,  the  breafts  may  be  embro- 
cated with  a little  warm  linfeed  oil,  or  the  leaves  of 
red  cabbage  may  be  applied  to  them.  The  child 
fhould  be  often  put  to  the  breaft,  or  it  ftiould  be  drawn 
by  fome  other  perfon. 

Nothing  would  tend  more  to  prevent  the  milk-fe- 
ver, than  putting  the  child  early  to  the  breaft.  The 
cuftom  of  not  allowing  children  to  fuck  for  the  hrft 
two  or  three  days,  is  contrary  to  nature  and  common 
fenfe,  and  is  very  hurtful  both  to  the  mother  and 
child. 

livery  mother  who  has  milk  in  her  breafts,  ought 
either  to  fuckle  her  own  child,  or  to  have  her  bicafls 
frequently  drawn,  at  leaft  for  the  firft  month.  This 
would  prevent  many  of  the  difeafes  which  prove  latal 
to  women  in  child- bed. 

When  an  inflammation  happens  in  the  breaft,  at- 
tended with  rednels,  hardnefs,  and  other  fymptoi  'S  o 
fupperation,  the  fafeft  application  is  a poultice  o bread 
and  milk  foftened  w’ith  oil  or  frcfli  buttei. 
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be  renewed  twice  a-day,  till  the  tumor  be  either  dif- 
cufled  or  brought  to  a fupperation.  The  ufe  of  repel- 
lants  in  this  cafe  is  very  dangerous ; they  often  ^oc- 
cafion  fevers,  and  fometimes  cancers : whereas  a fup- 
puration  is  feldoin  attended  w^ith  any  danger,  and  has 
often  the  moft  falutary  effeds. 

When  the  nipples  are  fretted  or  chapped,  they  may 
be  anointed  with  a mixture  of  oil  and  bees  wax,  or  a 
little  gum-arabic  may  be  fprinkled  on  them.  I have 
feen  Hungary  water  applied  to  the  nipples  have  a 
very  good  effed:.  Should  the  complaint  prove  obfti- 
nate,  a cooling  purge  may  be  given,  which  generally 
removes  it. 

The  miliary  fever  is  a difeafe  very  incident  to  wo- 
men in  child-bed.  But  as  it  has  been  treated  of  al- 
ready we  (hall  take  no  further  notice  of  it  here.  The 
celebrated  Hoffman  obferves.  That  this  fever  of 
child-bed  women  might  generally  be  prevented,  if  they, 
during  their  pregnancy,  were  regular  in  their  diet,  ufed 
moderate  exercife,  took  now  and  then  a gentle  laxative 
of  manna,  rhubarb,  or  cream  of  tartar ; • not  forgetting 
to  bleed  in  the  firft  months,  and  avoiding  all  (liarp  air. 
When  the  labour  is  coming  on,  it  is  not  to  be  haften- 
ed  with  forcing  medicines,  which  enflame  the  blood 
and  humours,  or  throw  them  into  unnatural  commo- 
tions. Care  fhould  be  taken,  after  the  birth,  that 
the  natural  excretions  proceed  regularly ; and  if  the 
pulse  be  quick,  a little  nitrous  powder  Ihould  be 
given,  &c. 

We  fhall  conclude  our  obfervations  on  child-bed  wo- 
men by  recommending  it  to  them,  above  all  things,  to 
beware  of  cold.  Poor  women  whofe  circumftances 
oblige  them  to  quit  their  bed  too  foon,  often  contrad: 
difeafes  from  cold,  of  which  they  never  recover.  It 
i s a pity  the  poor  are  not  better  taken  care  of  in  this 
fituation. 
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But  the  better  fort  of  women  run  the  greatefl  hazard 
from  too  much  warmth.  They^re  generally  kept  in  a 
fort  of  bagnio  for  the  firft  eight  or  ten  days,  and  then 
drelfed  out  to  lee  company.  The  danger  of  this  con- 
du£l  muft  be  obvious  to  every  one. 

The  fuperftitious  cuftom  of  obliging  Vvomen  to  keep 
the  houfe  till  they  go  to  church,  is  likewife  a very 
common  caufe  of  catching  cold.  All  churches  are 
damp,  and  moft  of  them  cold  : confequently,  they 
are  the  very  word  places  to  which  a woman  can  go 
to  make  her  firft  vifit,  after  having  been  confined  in  a 
warm  room  for  a month. 

OF  BARRENNESS 

Barrennefs  may  be  very  properly  reckoned  among 
the  difeafes  of  females,  as  few  married  women  who 
have  not  children  enjoy  a good  Rate  of  health.  It 
may  proceed  from  various  caufes ; but  we  {hall  only 
take  notice  of  three,  viz.  high  living,  relaxation,  and 
giief.^ 

It  is  very  certain  that  high  living  vitiates  the  hu- 
mours and  prevents  fecundity.  We  feldom  find  a 
barren  woman  among  the  labouring  poor,  while  no- 
thing is  more  common  amongft  the  rich  and  affluent. 
The  inhabitants  of  every  country  are  prolific  in  propor- 
tion to  their  property,  and  it  w'ould  be  an  eafy  matter 
to  adduce  many  inftances  of  women,  who,  by  being 
reduced  to  live  entirely  upon  a milk  and  vegetable 
diet,  Itave  conceived  and  brought  forth  children, 
though  they  never  had  any  before.  Would  the  rich 
life  the  fame  lort  of  food  and  exercife  as  the  better 
fort  of  peafants,  they  w'ould  feldom  have  caufe  to 
envy  their  poor  vaflals  and  dependants  the  blefling  of 
a numerous  and  healthy  offspring,  while  they  pine 
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in  forrow  for  the  want  of  even  a fingle  heir  to  their 
extenfive  domains. 

Affluence  begets  indolence,  which  not  only  vitiates 
the  humours,  but  induces  a general  relaxation  of  the 
folids ; a Rate  highly  unfavourable  to  procreation  To 
remove  this  we  would  recommend  the  following  courfe. 
Firft,  fufficient  exercife  in  the  open  air ; fecondly,  a 
diet  confining  chiefly  of  milk  and  vegetables  third- 
ly, the  ufe  of  aftringent  medicines,  as  allum,  dragon’s 
blood,  elixir  of  vitriol,  the  Peruvian  bark,  &c.  ; and 
laftly,  the  cold  bath. 

Whatever  obftruds  the  menftrual  flux  may  be 
confidered  as  a caufe  of  barrennefs.  Hence  it  is  of- 
ten the  confequence  of  grief,  hidden  fear,  anxiety, 
or  any  of  the  depreffing  paflTions.  When  barrennefs 
is  fufpeded  to  proceed  from  affedions  of  the  mind, 
the  perion  ought  to  be  kept  as  eafy  and  cheerful  as 
poflible ; all  difagreeable  objeds  are  to  be  avoided, 
and  every  method  taken  to  amufe  and  entertain  the 
fancy. 

• Dr.  Cheyne  avers,  that  want  of  children  is  oftener  the  fault  of  the  male  than 
of  the  female,  and  ftrongly  recommends  a milk  and  vegetable  diet  to  the  former  as 
svell  as  the  latter;  adding,  that  his  friend  Dr.  Taylor,  whom  he  calls  the  milk - 
Dodor  of  Croydon,  had  brought  feveral  opulent  families  in  his  neighbourhood,  who 
had  continued  many  years  after  marriage  without  progeny,  to  have  feveral  fine 
children  by  keeping  both  parents,  for  a confiderable  time,  to  » milk  and  vegetable 
diet. 
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jed,  is  the  lot  of  man  in  the 


longer  in  need  of  the  protedlion  and  care  of  his  parents ; 
but,  alas  ! this  care  is  not  always  beftowed  upon  him  ; 
and  when  it  is,  he  often  fuffers  as  much  from  impro- 
per management  as  he  would  have  done  from  neglect. 
Hence  the  officious  care  of  parents,  nurfes,  and  mid- 
wives, become  one  of  the  moft  fruitful  fources  of  the 
diforders  of  infants.^ 

It  muft  be  obvious  to  every  attentive  obferver,  that 
the  firft  difeafes  of  infants  arife  chiefly  from  their 
bowels.  Nor  is  this  in  the  leaft  to  be  wondered  at,  as 
they  are  in  a manner  poifoned  with  indigeftible  drugs 
and  improper  diet  as  fcon  as  they  come  into  the  w’orld. 
Every  thing  that  the  ftomach  cannot  digeft  may  be 
confidered  as  a poifon  ; and  unlefs  it  can  be  thrown  up, 
or  voided  by  ftool,  it  muft  occasion  sicknefs,  gripes, 
fpafmodic  affedlions  of  the  bowels,  or  what  the  good 
'women  call  inward  fits,  and  at  laft  convulfions  and 
death. 

As  thefe  fymptoms  evidently  arife  from  fomewhat 
that  irritates  the  inteftines,  doubtlefs  the  proper  method 


He  comes  into  the  world 
more  helplefs  than  any  other  animal,  and  ftands  much 
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of  cure  muft  be  to  expel  it  as  foon  as  poffible.  The 
moft  fafe  and  efFedtual  method  of  doing  this  is  by  gen- 
tle vomits.  Five  or  fix.  grains  of  the  powder  of  ipeca-- 
cuanha  may  be  mixed  in  two  table-fpoontuls  of  water, 
and  fweetened  with  a little  fugar.  A tea-fpoonful  of 
this  may  be  given  to  the  infant  every  quarter  of  an 
hour  till  it  operates ; or  what  will  more  certainly  an- 
fwer  the  purpofe,  a grain  of  emetic  tartar  may  be  dif- 
folved  in  three  ounces  of  water  fweetened  with  a little 
' fyrup,  and  given  as  above.  Thole  who  are  not  fond 
of  ufing  the  emetic  tartar,  may  give  fix  or  feven  drops 
of  the  antimonial  wine,  in  a tea-fpoonful  of  water  or 
thin  gruel. 

Thefe  medicines  will  not  only  cleanfe  the  ftomach, 
but  will,  generally,  like  wife  open  the  belly ; Ihould 
this,  however,  not  happen,  and,  if  the  child  be  cof- 
rive,  fome  gentle  purge  will  be  neceflary : For  this 

purpofe,  fome  manna  and  pulp  of  caflia  may  be  dif- 
folved  in  boiling  water,  and  given  in  fmall  quantities 
till  it  operates  ; or,  what  will  anfwer  rather  better,  a few 
grains  of  magnefia  alba  may  be  mixed  in  any  kind  of 
food  that  is  given  to  the  child,  and  continued  till  it  has 
the  defired  effect.  If  thefe  medicines  be  properly 
adminiftered,  and  the  child’s  belly  and  limbs  fre- 
quently rubbed  with  a warm  hand  before  the  fire, 
they  will  feldom  fail  to  give  relief  to  thefe  affedions 
of  the  ftomach  and  bowels,  from  which  infants  fuft'er 
fo  much.  ' 

Thefe  general  diredions  include  moft  of  what  can 
be  done  for  relieving  the  internal  diforders  of  infants. 
They  will  likewife  go  a confiderable  length  in  alle- 
viating thofe  which  appear  externally,  as  the  rafh, 
or  fellon^  &c.  Thefe,  as  was  formerly  obfer  ved,  “ 
are  principally  owing  to  too  hot  a regimen,  and,  con- 
fequently  will  be  moft  commonly  relieved  by  gentle 
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evacuations.  Indeed  evacuations  of  one  kind  or  odier 
cnniiitute  a principal  part  of  the  medicine  of  infants, 
and  will  feldom,  if  adminiftered  with  prudence,  in  any 
of  their  difeafes  fail  to  give  relief. 

OF  THE  MECONIUM. 

The  ftomach  and  bowels  of  a new  born  infant  are 
filled  with  a blackilh* coloured  matter,  of  the  confiftence 
of  fyrup,  commonly  called  the  mecotiium.  This  is  ge- 
nerally paffed  foon  after  the  birth,  by  the  mere  effort 
of  nature  ; in  which  cafe,  it  is  not  neceffary  to  give  the 
infant  any  kind  of  medicine.  But  if  it  fiiould  be  re- 
tained, or  not  fufficiently  carried  off,  a little  manna 
or  magnefia  alba  may  be  given,  as  mentioned  above  ; 
or,  if  thefe  fhould  not  be  at  hand,  a common  fpoon- 
ful  of  whey,  fweetened  with  a little  honey,  may  be 
given. 

The  moft  proper  medicines  for  expelling  the  me- 
conm?n  is  the  mother’s  milk,  which  is  always,  at  firft, 
of  a purgative  quality.  Were  children  allowed  to 
fuck  as  foon  as  they  flrevv  an  inclination  for  the  breaft, 
they  would  feldom  have  occafion  for  medicines  to 
difcharge  the  meconium  ; but  even  where  this  is  not 
allowed,  they  ought  never  to  have  daubs  of  fyrup, 
oils,  and  other  indigeftible  fluff,  crammed  down  their 
throats. 

TFIE  APHTHiF,  or  THRUSIT 

The  aphthse  are  little  whitifli  ulcers  affedUng  the 
whole  infideof  the  mouth,  tongue,  throat,  and  ftomach 
of  infants.  Sometimes  they  reacli  through  the  whole 
inteftinal  canal ; in  which  cafe  they  are  very  dangerous, 
and  often  put  an  end  to  the  infant’s  life. 


THE  APHTHA,  or  THRUSH. 
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If  the  aphthas  are  of  a pale  colour,  pellucid,  few  in 
number,  foft,  fuperficial,  and  fall  eafily  olF,  they  are 
not  dangerous  ; but  if  opaque,  yellow,  brown,  black, 
thick,  or  running  together,  they  are  bad. 

It  is  generally  thought  that  the  aphthae  owe  their 
origin  to  acid  humours ; we  have  reafon,  however,  to 
believe  they  are  more  frequently  owing  to  too  hot  a 
regimen  both  of  the  mother  and  child.  It  is  a rare 
thing  to  find  a child  who  is  not  dofed  with  wine, 
punch,  cinnamon-waters,  or  fome  other  hot  an^  inflam- 
ing liquors,  almoft  as  foon  as  it  is  born.  It  is  well 
known  that  thefe  will  occafion  inflammatory  dilorders 
even  in  adults  ; is  it  any  wonder,  then,  that  they  fhould 
heat  and  inflame  the  tender  bodies  of  infants,  and  fet, 
as  it  were,  the  whole  conftitution  in  a blaze  ? 

The  moft  proper  medicines  for  the  aphthae  are  thofe 
of  a cooling  and  gently  opening  nature.  Five  grains 
of  rhubarb  and  half  a drachm  of  magnesia  alba  may  be 
rubbed  togetlier,  and  divided  into  fix  dofes,  One  of 
which  may  be  given  to  the  child  every  five  or  fix  hours 
till  they  operate.  Thefe  powders  may  either  be  given 
in  the  child’s  food,  or  a little  of  the  fyrup  of  palerofes, 
and,  may  be  repeated  as  often  as  is  found  necefTary,to 
keep  the  body  open. 

Many  things  have  been  recommended  for  gar- 
gling the  mouth  and  throat  in  this  difeafe  ; but  it  is 
not  eafy  to  apply  thefe  in  very  young  infants  ; we 
would  therefore  recommend  it  to  the  nurfe  to  rub 
the  child’s  mouth  frequently  with  a little  borax  and 
honey  ; or  with  the  following  mixture  : Take  fine 
honey  an  ounce,  borax  a drachm,  burnt  allum  half  a 
drachm,  rofe-water  tw’o  drachms  ; mix  them  together. 
A very  proper  application  in  this  cafe,  is  a folution  of 
ten  or  twelve  grains  of  white  vitriol  in  eight  ounces  of 
barley-water.  Thefe  may  be  applied  with  the  finger^ 
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or  by  the  means  of  a bit  of  foft  rag  tied  to  the  end  of 
a probe, 

OF  ACIDITIES. 

The  food  of  children  being,  for  the  moft  part,  of 
an  acefcent  nature,  it  readily  turns  four  upon  the  fto- 
inach,  efpecially  if  the  body  be  any  way  difordered. 
Hence  it  comes  to  pafs,  that  moft  of  the  difeafes  of 
children  are  accompanied  with  evident  figns  of  acidity, 
as  green  ftools,  gripes,  &c.  Thefe  appearances  have 
induced  many  to  believe  that  the  difeafes  of  children 
were  owing  to  an  acid  abounding  in  the  ftomach  and 
bowels  ; but  wdioever  confiders  the  matter  attentively, 
will  find  that  thefe  fymptoms  of  acidity  are  oftener  the 
effedl  than  the  caufe  of  their  difeafes. 

Nature  evidently  intended,  that  the  food  of  children 
fhould  be  acefcent ; and  until  the  body  be  difordered, 
or  the  digeftion  hurt,  from  fome  other  caufe,  we  will 
venture  to  fay,  that  the  acefcent  quality  of  their  food 
is  feldom  injurious  to  them.  Acidity,  however,  is  of- 
ten a fymptom  of  diforders  in  children,  and  as  it  is 
fometimes  a troublefome  one,  we  fhall  point  out  the 
method  of  relieving  it. 

When  green  ftools,  gripes,  purgings,  four  fmells, 
&c.  fhew  that  the  bowels  abound  with  an  acid,  the 
child  fhould  have  a little  fmall  broth  inflead  of  milk, 
with  light  white  bread  in  it ; and  fhould  have  fuflicient 
exercife,  in  order  to  promote  the  digeftion.  It  has 
been  cullomary  in  this  cafe  to  give  the  pearl- julep, 
chalk,  crab’s  eyes,  and  other  teftaccous  powders. — 
Thefe,  indeed,  by  their  abforbent  quality,  may  cor- 
redl  the  acidity  ; but  they  are  attended  with  this  incon- 
venience, that  they  are  apt  to  lodge  in  the  bowels, 
and  occafion  coflivcnels,  which  may  prove  very  hurt- 
ful to  the  infant.  For  tliis  rcafon  they  Ihould  never  be 
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given  unlefs  mixed  with  purgative  medicines  as  rhu- 
barb, manna,  or  fuch  like. 

The  beft  medicine  which  I know,  in  all  cafes  of 
acidity,  is  that  fine  infipid  powder  called  magnena 
alba.  It  purges,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  corrects 
the  acidity,  by  which  means  it  not  only  removes  the 
difeafe,  but  carries  off  its  caufe.  It  may  be  given  in 
any  kind  of  food,  from  ten  grains  to  a tea-fpoonful, 
according  to  the  age  of  the  patient.  I have  often 
known  it  anfwer  very  well  when  given  in  the  follow- 
ing manner : Take  of  magnesia  alba  two  drachms,  fine 
rhubarb  in  powder  half  a drachm,  peppermint-water 
and  common  water,  of  each  two  ounces,  as  much 
fyrup  of  fugar  as  will  make  it  agreeable.  Shake  the 
bottle,  and  give  the  child  a table  fpoonful  three  or  four 
times  a-day. 

When  an  infant  is  troubled  with  gripes,  it  ought 
not  at  firft  to  be  dofed  with  brandy,  fpiceries,  and  other 
hot  things,  but  fliould  have  its  body  opened  with  an 
emollient  clyfter  or  the  medicine  mentioned  above ; 
and  at  the  fame  time  a little  brandy  may  be  rubbed 
on  its  belly  with  a warm  hand  before  the  fire.  I have 
feldom  feen  this  fail  to  eafe  the  gripes  of  infants.  If  it 
fhould  happen,  however,  not  to  fucceed,  a little  brandy 
or  other  fpirits  may  be  mixed  with  twice  its  own  quan- 
tity of  water,  and  fweetened  with  a little  fugar,  and  a 
fpoonful  of  it  given  frequently  till  the  child  be  eafier. 
Sometimes  a little  peppermint  water  will  anlwer  this 
purpofe  very  well. 

GALLING  AND  EXCORIATION. 

Thefe  are  very  troublefome  to  children.  They 
happen  chiefly  about  the  groin  and  wrinkles  of  the  neck, 
under  the  arras,  behind  the  ears,  and  in  other  parts 
that  are  moiftened  by  the  fweat  or  urine. 
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As  thefc  complaints  are  in  great  meafure,  owing 
to  want  of  cleanlinefs,  the  moft  effedual  method  of  pre- 
venting them  are  to  w^afli  the  parts  frequently  with 
cold  water,  to  change  the  linen  often,  and,  in  a word, 
to  keep  the  child  in  all  refpeds  thoroughly  clean. — 
When  this  is  not  fufficient,  the  excoriated  parts  may 
be  fprinkled  with  ablorbent  or  drying  powders ; fuch 
as  ounit*  hartshorn,  tutty,  chalk,  crabs  claws  prepared, 
&c.*  v\  hen  the  parts  affefted  are  very  fore,  and 
tend  to  a real  ulceration,  it  will  be  proper  to  add  a little 
fugar  of  lead  to  the  powders ; or  to  anoint  the  place 
with  a little  camphorated  ointment.  If  the  parts  be 
wafhed  with  fpring-water,  in  which  a little  white  vi- 
tripl  has  been  diffolved,  it  will  dry  and  heal  them  very 
powerfully. 

STOPPAGE  OF  THE  NOSE. 

The  noftrils  of  infants  are  often  plugged  up  with 
a grofs  mucus,  which  prevents  their  breathing  freely, 
and  likewife  renders  it  difficult  for  them  to  fuck  or 
fwallow'’. 

Some,  in  this  cafe,  order,  after  a fuitable  purge, 
two  or  three  grains  of  white  vitriol  difficlved  in  half  an 
ounce  of  marjoram-water,  and  filtered,  to  be  applied 
now  and  then  to  the  noftrils  with  a linen  rag.  We- 
delius  fays.  If  two  grains  of  white  vitriol,  and  the  fame 
quantity  of  elaterium,  be  diflblved  in  half  an  ounce 
of  marjoram-water,  and  applied  to  the  nofe,  as 
above  direfled,  that  it  brings  away  the  mucus  wdthout 
fneezing. 

In  obfiinate  cafes  thefe  things  may  be  tried  ; but  we 
have  never  found  any  thing  necefl'ary,  befides  rubbing 

* One  of  the  beft  applications  for  this  purpofe,  is  to  dilTolve  fome  fuller’s  earth 
jn  a fufficictit  quantity  of  hot  water;  and  after  it  has  flood  till  it  is  cold,  to  rub  it 
gently  upon  the  galled  parts  once  or  twice  a^day. 
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the  nofe  at  bed-time  with  a little  greafe,  fvveet  oil,  or 
frelh  butter.  This  refolves  the  filth,  and  renders  the 
breathing  more  free. 

OF  ERUPTIONS. 

Children,  while  on  the  breaft,  are  feldoin  free 
from  eruptions  of  one  kind  or  other.  Thefe,  how- 
ever, are  not  often  dangerous,  and  ought  never  to 
be  flopped  but  with  the  greatefl  caution.  They  tend 
to  free  the  bodies  of  infants  from  hot  and  acrid  hu- 
mours, which,  if  retained,  might  produce  fatal 
diforders. 

The  eruptions  of  children  are  chiefly  owing  to  the 
following  caufes,  viz.  improper  food,  and  neglect  of 
cleanlinefs.  If  a child  be  fluffed  at  all  hours  with  food 
that  its  flomach  is  not  able  to  digefl,  fuch  food,  not 
being  properly  affimilated,  inflead  of  nouriffiing  the 
body,  fills  it  with  grofe  humours.  Thefe  muff  either 
break  out  in  form  of  eruptions  upon  the  fkin,  or  re- 
main in  the  body,  and  occafion  fevers  and  other  inter- 
nal diforders.  That  negleft  of  cleanlinefs  is  a very  ge- 
neral caufe  of  eruptive  diforders,  muff  be  obvious  to 
every  one.  The  children  of  the  poor,  and  of  all  who 
defpife  cleanlinefs,  are  almofl  conflantly  found  to  fwarm 
with  vermin,  and  are  generally  covered  with  the  fcab, 
itch,  and  other  eruptions. 

When  eruptions  are  the  effe£l  of  improper  food,  or 
want  of  cleanlinefs,  a proper  attention  to  thefe  alone 
vvill  generally  be  fufficient  to  remove  them.  If  this 
fhould  not  be  the  cafe,  forne  drying  medicines  will  be 
necelTary  ; but  they  fhould  never  be  applied  without 
the  greatefl  caution.  If  drying  medicines  are  applied, 
the  body  ought  at  the  fame  time  to  be  kept  open,  and 
cold  is  carefully  to  be  avoided.  We  know  no  medi- 
cine that  is  more  fafe  for  drying  up  cutanjsous  eruptions 
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than  fulphur,  provided  it  be  fparingly  ufed.  A little 
of  the  flour  of  fulpher  may  be  mixed  with  frelh  but- 
ter, oil,  or  hog’s  lard,  and  the  parts  affected  frequently 
touched  with  it. 

The  moft  obftinate  of  all  the  eruptions  incident  to 
children  are,  the  tinea  capitis,  or  fcabbcd  head,  and 
chilblains.  The  fcabbed  head  is  often  exceeding  diffi- 
cult to  cure,  and  fometimes,  indeed,  the  cure  proves 
worfe  than  the  difeafe.  I have  frequently  known  chil- 
dren feized  with  internal  diforders,  of  which  they  died 
foon  after  their  fcabbed  heads  had  been  healed  by  the 
application  of  drying  medicines.*  The  cure  ought 
always  firfl;  to  be  attempted  by  keeping  the  head  very 
clean,  cutting  off  the  hair,  combing  and  brufhing  away 
the  fcabs,  &c.  If  this  be  not  fufficient,  let  the  head 
be  fhaved  once  a-week,  or  oftener,  and  wafhed  daily 
with  foap-fuds,  or  lirae-vrater.  Should  thefe  fail,  a 
plafler  of  black  pitch  may  be  applied,  in  order  to  pull 
out  the  hair  by  the  roots.  And  if  there  be  proud  flefh, 
it  fhould  be  touched  with  a bit  of  blue  vitriol,  or  fprin- 
kled  with  a little  burnt  allum.  While  thefe  things  are 
doing,  the  patient  muft  be  confined  to  a regular  light 
diet,  his  belly  fhould  be  kept  gently  open  ; and  cold, 
as  far  as  poffible,  ought  to  be  avoided.  To  prevent 
any  bad  confequences  from  flopping  this  dilcharge,  it 
w’ill  be  proper,  efpecially  in  children  of  a grofs  habit, 
p make  an  ifiue  in  the  neck  or  arm,  which  may  be 

* I feme  time  fince  faw  a very  ftriking  inftance  of  the  danger  of  fubaituting  dry* 
ing  medicines  in  the  place  of  cleanlinels  and  wholefome  food,  in  the  foundling  Hof- 
pital  at  Ackworth,  where  the  children  were  grievoufly  affli(Sed  with  fcabbed  head?, 
and  other  cutaneous  diforders.  I found  upon  enquiry,  that  very  little  attention  was 
paid  either  to  the  propriety  or  foundnefs  of  their  provifions,  and  that  clcanlinefs 
was  totally  negleded ; accordingly  1 ad vifed  that  they  fhould  have  more  wholefome 
food,  and  be  kept  thoroughly  clean.  This  advice,  however,  was  not  followed.  It 
was  too  tronblefome  to  the  fervants,  fuperintendants,  &c.  The  bufinefs  was  to  be 
done  by  mediejne;  which  was  accordingly  attempted,  but  had  near  proved  *»ia**° 
the  whole  hotife.  Fevers  and  other  internal  diforders  immediately  appeared,  and, 
at  length,  a putrid  dyfentery,  which  proved  lo  infeAious.  that  it  earned  oS  a grea 

many  of  the  children. 
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kept  open  till  the  patient  becomes  more  ftrong,  and 
the  conftitution  be  fomewhat  mended. 

Chilblains  commonly  attack  children  in  cold  wea* 
ther.  They  are  generally  occafioned  by  the  feet  or 
hands  being  kept  long  wet  or  cold,  and  afterwards  fud- 
denly  heated.  When  children  are  cold,  inftead  of 
taking  exercife  to  warm  themfelves  gradually,  they 
run  to  the  fire.  This  occafions  a hidden  rarefaQion  of 
the  humours,  and  an  infardlion  of  the  veflels  ; which 
being  often  repeated,  the  veflels  are,  at  laft,  over-dif> 
tended,  and  forced  to  give  way. 

To  prevent  it,  violent  cold  and  hidden  heat  muft  be 
equally  avoided.  When  the  parts  begin  to  look  red 
and  fwell,  the  patient  ought  to  be  purged,  and  to  have 
the  afieded  parts  frequently  rubbed  with  muftard  and 
brandy,  or  fomething  of  a warming  nature.  They 
ought  likewile  to  be  covered  with  flannel,  and  kept 
warm  and  dry.  Some  apply  warm  alhes  betwixt 
cloths  to  the  fwelled  parts,  which  frequently  help  to 
reduce  them.  When  there  is  a fore,  it  muft  be  dreflT- 
ed  with  Turner’s  cerate,  or  fome  other  drying  oint- 
ment ; as  the  ointment  of  tutty,  the  plafter  of  ceruls, 
&c.  Thefe  fores  are  indeed  troublelome,  but  feldom 
dangerous.  They  generally  heal  as  foon  as  the  warm 
weather  fets  in. 

OF  THE  CROUP. 

Children  * are  often  feized  very  fuddenly  with  a 
great  difficulty  of  breathing,  which,  if  not  quickly 
relieved  proves  mortal.  This  difeafe  is  known  by 
various  names  in  different  parts  of  Britain.  In  the 

• The  charadleriftic  fymptoms  ofchynanchetrachealis  or  the  troup, are,  difficult 
r«»plration,  iafpiration  loud,  voice  hoarfe,  cough  fliarp,  hardly  any  apparent  fw*U“ 
»"g  of  the  faucei,  fwallowing  not  very  difficult,  inflamniatory  fever. 

4 I 
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Eaft  coaft  of  Scotland  it  is  called  the  croup.  On  the 
Weft  they  call  it  the  chock  or  stujjitig.  In  fome  parts 
'oi  England,  where  I have  obferved  it,  the  good 
women  call  it  the  rising  of  the  lights.  It  leems  to  be  a 
fpecies  of  asthma.^  attended  with  very  acute  and  violent 
fymptoms. 

This  difeafe  generally  prevails  in  cold  and  wet  fea- 
fons.  It  is  moft  common  upon  the  fea-coaft,  and  in  low 
marftiy  countries.  Children  of  a grofs  and  lax  habit 
are  moft  liable  to  it.  I have  fometimes  known  it  he- 
reditary. It  generally  attacks  children  in  the  night,  af- 
ter having  been  much  expofed  lo  damp,  cold,  eafterly 
winds  through  the  day.  Damp  houfes,  wet  feet,  thin 
fhoes,  wet  clothes,  or  any  thing  that  obftruas  the  per- 
Ipiration,  may  occafion  the  croup. 

It  is  attended  with  a frequent  pulfe,  quick  and  labc- 
ripus  breathing,  which  is  performed  with  a peculiar 
kind  of  croaking  noife  that  may  be  heard  at  a confider- 
able  diftance.  The  voice  is  (harp  and  fhrill,  and  the 
face  is  generally  much  flufhed,  though  fometimes  it  is 
of  a livid  colour. 

When  a child  is  feized  with  the  above  fymptoms, 
his  feet  fhould  immediately  be  put  into  warm  water. 
He  ought  likewife  to  be  bled,  and  to  have  a laxative 
clyfter  adminiftered  as  foon  as  poffible.  He  fhould 
be  made  to  breathe  over  the  fteains  of  warm  water, 
or  an  emollient  decoflion,  and  emollient  cataplalms  or 
fomentations  may  be  applied  round  his  neck.  If  the 
fymptoms  do  not  abate,  a bliftering  plaftcr  muft  be  ap- 
plied round  his  neck,  or  between  his  ihoulders,  and 
the  child  may  take  frequently  a table-fnoonful  of  the 
following  julep  : Take  pennylroyal  water  three  ounces, 
of  althe  and  balfamic  fyrup,  each  one  ounce,  mix  them 

together.  r r • j t 

Some,  in  this  cale,  recommend  afafatida.  It  may 

both  be  given  In  form  of  clyfter,  and  taken  in  the 
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mouth.  'Two  drachms  of  afafoetida  may  be  diflblved 
in  one  ounce  of  Mindererus’s  fpirit,  and  three  ounces 
of  penny- royal  water.  A table  fpoonful  of  this  mix- 
ture may  be  given  every  hour,  or  oftener,  if  the  pa- 
tient’s ftomach  be  able  to  bear  it.  If  the  child  cannot 
be  brought  to  take  this  medicine,  two  drachms  of  the 
afafoetida  may  be  dilfolved  in  a common  clyfter,  and 
adminihered  every  fix  or  eight  hours,  till  the  violence 
of  the  difeafe  abates. 

To  prevent  a return  of  the  diforder,  all  thofe  things 
which  occafion  it  muft  be  carefully  avoided  ; as  wet 
feet,  cold  damp  eafterly  winds,  &c.  Children  who 
have  had  frequent  returns  of  this  difeafe,  or  whofe 
conftitution  feems  to  difpofe  them  to  it,  ought  to  have 
their  diet  properly  regulated  ; all  food  that  is  vifcid 
or  hard  of  digeftion,  and  all  crude,  raw,  trafhy 
fruits  are  to  be  avoided.  They  ought  likewife  to 
have  a drain  conftantly  kept  open  in  fome  part  of 
their  body,  by  means  of  a feton  or  iffue.  I have 
lometimes  known  a Burgundy- pitch  plafter,  worn  con- 
tinually between  the  fhoulders  for  feveral  years,  have 
a very  happy  effedt  in  preventing  the  return  of  this 
dreadful  diforder. 

OF  TEETHING. 

Dr.  Arbuthnot  obferves,  that  above  a tenth  part  of 
infants  die  in  teething,  by  fymptoms  proceeding  from 
the  arritation  of  the  tender  nervous  parts  of  the 
jaws,  occafioning  inflammations,  fevers,  covulfious, 
gangrenes,  &c.  Thefe  fymptoms  are,  in  a great  mea- 
fure,  owing  to  the  great  delicacy  and  exquilite  fenli- 
bility  of  the  nervous  fyftem  at  this  time  of  life,  which 
is  too  often  increafed  by  an  effeminate  education. 
Hence  it  comes  to  pafs,  that  children  whoare  delicatelj 
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brought  up  always  fufFer  moft  in  teething,  and  often 
fall  by  convulfive  diforders. 

About  the  fixth  or  feventh  month  the  teeth  gene- 
rally begin  to  make  their  appearance ; firft  the  incisoresy 
or  fore- teeth  ; next  the  canini,  or  dog-teeth  ; and  laft- 
^y,  the  molar es^  or  grinders.  About  the  feventh  year, 
there  comes  a new  fet ; and  about  the  twentieth,  the 
two  inner  grinders,  called  dentes  sapientlae^  the  teeth 
of  wifdom. 

Children,  about  the  time  of  cutting  their  teeth,  ha- 
ver much,  and  have  generally  a loofenefs.  When  the 
teething  is  difficult,  efpecially  when  the  dog-teeth  be- 
gin to  make  their  way  through  the  gums,  the  child  has 
ftartings  in  his  fleep,  tumors  of  the  gums,  inquietude, 
watchings,  gripes,  green  ftools,  the  thrufh,  fever,  diffi- 
cult breathing,  and  convulfions. 

Difficult  teething  is,  in  all  refpefts,  to  be  treated  as 
an  inflammatory  difeafe.  If  the  belly  be  bound,  it 
muft  be  opened  either  by  emollient  clyfters  or  gentle 
purgatives ; as  manna,  magnesia  alba^  rhubarb  fen- 
na,  or  the  like.  The  food  fhould  be  light,  and  in 
fmall  quantity  ; the  drink  plentiful,  but  weak  and  di- 
luting, as  infufions  of  balm,  or  of  the  lime  tree  flower; 
to  which  about  a third  or  fourth  part  of  milk  may  be 
added. 

If  the  fever  be  very  high,  bleeding  will  be  ne- 
cefiary  but  this  in  very  young  children,  ought  al- 
ways to  be  fparingly  performed.  It  is  an  evacua- 
tion which  they  bear  the  vvorft  of  any.  Purging 
vomitting,  or  fweating,  agree  much  belter  with  them, 
.'>nd  are  generally  more  beneficial.  Harris,  however, 
obferves,  that  when  an  inflammation  appears,  the 
phyfician  will  labour  ii>  yain,  if  the  cure  be  not  begun 
w'ith  applying  a leach  under  each  ear.  It  the  cliild 
jbe  ficzed  with  convulfion-fits,  a bliftering  plafter 
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may  be  applied  between  the  fhoulders,  or  one  behind 
each  ear. 

Dr.  Sydenham  fays,  that  in  fevers  occafioned  by 
teething,  he  never  found  any  remedy  fo*  effe<3;aal  as 
two,  three,  or  four  drops  of  fpirits  of  hartfhorn  in  a 
fpoonful  of  fimple  water,  or  other  convenient  ve- 
hicle, given  every  four  hours.  The  number  of  dofes 
may  be  four,  five,  or  fix.  I have  often  prefcribed 
this  medicine  with  fuccefs,  but  always  found  a 
larger  dofe  neceffary.  It  may  be  given  from  five 
drops  to  fifteen  or  twenty,  according  to  the  age  of 
the  child. 

In  Scotland,  it  is  very  common,  when  children  are 
cutting  their  teeth,  to  put  a fmall  Burgundy-pitch 
plafter  between  their  fhoulders.  This  generally  eafes 
the  tickling  cough  which  attends  teething,  and  is  by  no 
means  an  ufelefs  application.  When  the  teeth  are  bred 
with  difficulty,  it  ought  to  be  kept  on  during  the  whole 
time  of  teething.  It  may  be  enlarged  as  occafion  re- 
quires, and  ought  to  be  kept  renewed,  at  leaft,  once  a 
fortnight. 

Several  things  have  been  recommended  for  rubbing 
the  gums,  as  oils,  mucilages,  &c.  but  from  thefe  much 
is  not  to  be  expeded.  If  any  thing  of  this  kind  is  to 
be  ufed,  we-  would  recommend  a little  fine  honey, 
which  may  be  rubbed  on  with  the  fingers  three  or  four 
times  a-day.  Children  are  generally  at  this  time  dif- 
pofed  to  chew  whatever  they  get  Into  their  hands.  For 
this  reafon  they  ought  never  to  be  without  fomewhat 
that  will  yield  a little  to  the  preflure  of  their  gums,  as 
a cruft  of  bread,  a wax  candle,  a bit  of  liquorice - 
root,  or  fuch  like. 

With  regard  to  cutting  the  gums,  we  have  feldor*. 
known  it  of  any  great  advantage.  In  obftinate  cafes, 
however,  it  ought  to  be  tried.  It  may  be  performed 
by  the  finger  nail,  the  edge  of  a fix-penny  piece  that 
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is  worn  thin,  or  any  fliarp  body  which  can  be  with 
fafety  introduced  into  the  mouth. 

Jn  order  to  render  the  teething  lefs  difficult,  parents 
ought  to  take  care  that  their  children’s  food  be  light 
and  wholefome,  and  that  their  nerves  be  braced  by 
fufficient  exercife  without  doors,  the  ufe  of  the  cold 
bath,  &c.  Were  thefe  things  duly  regarded,  few  chil- 
dren wmuld  die  of  teething. 

OF  THE  RICKETS. 


This  difeafe*  generally  attacks  children  between 
the  age  of  nine  months  and  two  years.  It  appeared 
firft  in  England,  about  the  time  when  manufactures 
began  to  be  introduced,  and  ftill  prevails  moft  in 
towns  v\?here  the  inhabitants  follow  fedentary  employ- 
ments, by  which  means  they  either  negled  to  take 
proper  exercife  themfelves,  or  to  give  it  to  their 
children. 

CAUSES. — One  caufe  of  the  rickets  is  difeafed  pa- 
rents. Mothers  of  a weak  relaxed  habit,  who  negled 
exiWcife,  and  live  upon  weak  w^atery  diet,  can  neither 
be  expeded  to  bring  forth  ftrong  and  healthy  children, 
nor  to  be  able  to  nurfe  them  after  they  are  brought 
forth.  Accordingly  we  find,  that  the  children  of  fuch 
women  generally  die  of  the  rickets,  the  fcrophula, 
confumptions,  or  fuch  like  difeafes.  Children  be- 
gotten by  men  in  the  decline  of  life,  who  are  fub- 
jed  to  the  gout,  the  gravel,  or  other  chronic  difeafes, 
or  who  have  been  often  affeded  w’ith  the  venereal 
difeale  in  their  youth,  are  likewife  very  liable  to  the 

rickets. 


The  charaiteriftic  fvmptoms  of  the  rickets  are,  the  head  forehead 

particular  prominenp  ^the^  jointe  thick  ; the  ribs  depreffed  ; the  abdomen  tumi  , 
the  other  parts  emaciated. 
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Any  diforder  that  weakens  the  conftitution,  or  re- 
laxes the  habit  of  children,  as  the  fmall-pox,  meafles, 
teething,  the  hooping-cough,  &c.  difpofes  them  to  this 
difeafe.  It  may  likewife  be  occafioned  by  improper 
diet,  as  food  that  is  either  too  weak  and  watery,  or  fo 
vifcid  that  the  ftomach  cannot  digefl;  it. 

Bad  nurfing  is  the  chief  caufe  of  this  difeafe. 
When  the  nurfe  is  either  difeafed,  or  has  not  enough 
of  milk  to  nourifh  the  child,  it  cannot  thrive.  But 
children  fuffer  oftener  by  want  of  care  in  nurfes  than 
want  of  food.  Allowing  an  infant  to  lie  or  fit  too 
much,  or  not  keeping  it  thoroughly  clean  in  its  clothes, 
has  the  moft  pernicious  effeds. 

The  want  of  free  air  is  likewife  very  hurtful  to 
children'  in  this  refpe(St.  When  a nurfe  lives  in  a 
clofe,  fmall  houfe,  where  the  air  is  damp  and  confin- 
ed, and  is  too  indolent  to  carry  her  child  abroad 
into  the  open  air,  it  will  hardly  efcape  this  difeafe. 
A healthy  child  fhould  always  be  in  motion  un- 
lefs  when  afleep  ; if  it  be  fuffered  to  lie,  or  fit,  in- 
ftead  of  being  tofled  and  dandled  about,  it  will  not 
thrive. 

SYMPTOMS. — At  the  beginning  of  this  difeafe 
the  child’s  flefh  grows  foft  and  flabby  j its  ftrength  is 
diminifhed  ; it  lofes  its  wonted  cheerfulnefs,  looks 
more  grave  and  compofed  than  is  natural  for  its  age, 
and  dofe  not  chufe  to  be  moved.  The  head  and  belly 
become  too  large  in  proportion  to  the  other  paits  ; the 
face  appears  full,  and  the  complexion  florid.  After- 
wards the  bones  begin  to  be  afledfed,  efpecially  in  the 
more  foft  and  fpongy  parts  Hence  the  wrifls  and  an- 
cles become  thicker  than  ufual ; the  fpine  or  back-bone 
puts  on  an  unnatural  fhape  ; the  brea'fl:  is  likewife  of- 
ten deformed  ; and  the  bones  of  the  arms  and  legs  grow 
crooked.  All  thofe  fymptoms  vary  according  to  the 
violence  of  the  difeafe.  The  pulfe  is  generally  quick, 
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but  feeble  ; the  appetite  and  digeftion,  for  the  mofl:  part 
bad  ; the  teeth  come  flowly  and  with  difficiiity,  and  f:  e ' 
often  rot  and  fall  out  afterwards.  Ricketry  chi!  >en 
generally  have  great  acutenefs  of  mind,  and  an  under- 
ftanding  above  their  years.  Whether  this  is  owing  to 
their  being  more  in  the  company  of  adults  than  other 
children,  or  the  preternatural  enlargement  of  the  brain, 
is  not  material. 

REGIMEN. — As  this  difeafe  is  alwavs  attended 

j 

with  evident  figns  of  weaknefs  and  relaxation,  cur 
chief  aim  in  the  cure  muft  be  to  brace  and  flrengfhen 
the  folids,  and  to  promote  digeftion  and  the  due  prepa- 
ration of  the  fluids.  Thefe  important  ends  will  be  heft 
anfvvered  by  wholefome  nouriflaing  diet,  fuited  to  the 
age  and  ftrength  of  the  patient,  open  dry  air,  and  fuffi- 
cient  exercife.  If  the  child  has  a bad  nurie,  who  either 
negledts  her  duty,  or  does  not  underhand  it,  (he 
fhould  be  changed.  If  the  feafon  be  cold,  the  child 
ought  to  be  kept  warm  ; and  when  the  weather  is 
hot,  it  ought  to  be  kept  cool ; as  fweating  is  apt  to 
weaken  it ; and  too  great  a degree  of  cold  has  the 
fame  efiedl:.  The  limbs  fliould  be  rubbed  frequently 
with  a warm  hand,  and  the  child  kept  as  cheerful  as 
poffible. 

The  diet  ought  to  be  light  and  dry,  as  good  bread, 
roafted  flefh,  &c.  Bifcuit  is  generally  reckoned  the 
beft  bread ; and  pigeons,  pullets,  veal,  rabbits,  or 
mutton  roafted  or  minced,  are  the  moft  proper  flefh. 
If  the  child  be  too  young  for  fleflr  meats,  he  may  have 
rice,  millet,  or  pearl  barley  boiled  with  raifins,  to 
which  may  be  added  a little  wine  and  fpice.  His 
drink  may  be  good  claret,  mixed  with  an  equal 
quantity  of  water.  Thofe  who  cannot  afford  claret, 
may  give  the  child  now'  and  then  a wine  glafs  of  fine 
mild  ale. 
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MEDICINES. — Medicines  are  here  of  little  avail. 
The  diieafe  may  often  be  cured  by  the  nurfe,  but 
feldom  by  the  phyfician.  In  children  of  a grofs  habit, 
gentle  purges  or  vomits  may  fometimes  be  of  ufe ; but 
they  will  never  carry  off  the  malady.  That  muft 
depend  upon  bracing  alone : For  which  purpofe,  be- 
fides  the  regimen  mentioned  above,  we  would  re- 
commend the  cold  bath  efpecially  in  the  warm  fea- 
fon.  It  muft,  however,  be  ufed  with  prudence,  as 
fome  rickety  children  cannot  bear  it.  The  beft  time 
for  ufing  the  cold  bath  is  in  the  morning,  and  the 
child  fhould  be  well  rubbed  with  a dry  cloth  im- 
mediately after  he  comes  out  of  it.  If  the  child 
fhould  be  weakened  by  the  cold  bath,  it  muft  be  dif- 
continued. 

Sometimes  iffues  have  been  found  beneficial  in  this 
diieafe.  They  are  peculiarly  neceffary  for  children 
who  abound  with  grofs  humours.  An  infufion  of 
the  Peruvian  bark  in  wine  or  ale,  is  likewife  of  ufe  ; 
but  it  is  fcarce  poffible  to  bring  children  to  take  it.— - 
We  might  here  mention  many  other  medicines  which 
have  been  recommended  for  the  rickets ; but,  as  there 
is  far  more  danger  in  trufting  to  thefe  than  in  neglect- 
ing them  altogether,  we  chufe  rather  to  pafs  them 
over,  and  to  recommend  a proper  regimen  as  the  only 
thing  to  be  depended  on. 

OF  CONVULSIONS. 


Though  more  children  are  faid  to  die  of  convulfions 
than  of  any  other  difeafe,  yet  they  are  for  the  moft 
part  only  a lymptom  of  fome  other  malady.  Whatever 
greatly  irritates  or  ftimulates  the  nerves,  may  occafion 
convulfions.  Hence  infants,  whofe  nerves  are  eafily 
affeCled  are  often  thrown  into  convulfions  by  any  thing 
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that  irritates  the  alimentary  canal ; by  teething  : (Irait 
clothes  ; the  approach  of  the  fmall-pox,  mealies,  or 
other  eruptive  difeafes. 

When  convulfions  proceed  from  an  irritation  of  the 
ftomach  or  bowels,  whatever  clears  them  of  their  acrid 
contents,  or  renders  thefe  mild  and  inoffenfive,  will 
generally  cure  the  convulfions.  Wherefore,  if  the 
child  be  coftive,  the  beft  way  will  be  to  begin  with  a 
clyfter,  and  afterwards  to  give  a gentle  vomit,  which 
may  be  repeated  occafionally,  and  the  body  in  the 
mean  time  kept  open  by  gentle  dofes  of  magnefia  alba, 
or  fmall  quantities  of  rhubarb  mixed  with  the  powder 
of  crab  claws. 

Convulfions  v/hich  precede  the  eruption  of  the  fmall- 
pox,  &c.  generally  go  off  upon  thefe  making  their  ap- 
pearance. The  principal  danger  in  this  cafe  arifes 
from  the  fears  and  apprehenfions  of  thofe  who  have 
the  care  of  the  patient.  Convulfions  are  very  alarm- 
ing, and  fomething  mull;  be  done  to  appeafe  the  af- 
frighted parents,  nurfes,  &c.  Hence  the  unhappy  in- 
fant often  undergoes  bleeding,  bliftering,  and  feveral 
other  operations,  to  the  great  danger  of  its  life  when  in 
a little  time,  bathing  the  feet,  and  throwing  in  a mild 
clyfter,  would  have  fet  all  to  rights. 

When  convulfion  fits  arifefrom  the  cutting  of  teeth, 
befides  gentle  evacuations,  we  would  recommend  blif- 
tering and  the  ufe  of  antiipatmodic  medicines,  as  the 
tindture  of  foot,  afafoetida  or  caftor.  A few  drops  ot 
any  of  thefe  may  be  mixed  in  a cup  of  white-wine 
whey,  and  given  occafionally. 

When  convulfions  proceed  from  any  external  caufe, 
as  the  preffure  occafioned  by  ftrait  clothes  or  bandages, 
&c.  thefe  ought  immediately  to  be  removed  ; though 
in  this  cafe  taking  away  the  caufe  will  not  alwap  re- 
move the  efied,  yet  it  ought  to  be  done,  as  it  is  not 
likely  that  the  patient  will  recover  lo  long  as  the 
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caufe  which  firft  gave  rile  to  the  diforder  continues  to 

adl. 

When  a child  is  feized  with  convulfions  without 
having  any  complaint  in  the  bowels,  or  fymptoms  of 
teething  ; or  any  ralh,  or  other  difcharge  which  has 
been  fuddenly  dried  up,  we  have  reafon  to  conclude 
that  they  are  a primary  difeafe,  and  proceed  imme- 
diately from  the  brain.  Cafes  of  this  kind,  however, 
happen  but  feldom,  which  is  very  fortunate,  as  little 
can  be  done  to  relieve  the  unhappy  patient.  When 
a difeafe  proceeds  from  an  original  fault  in  the  forma- 
tion or  ftrudure  of  the  brain  itfelf,  v/e  cannot  expedt 
that  it  fliould  yield  to  medicine.  Bnt,  as  this  is  not 
always  the  caufe  even  of  convulfions  which  proceed 
immediately  from  the  brain,  fome  attempts  fhould  be 
made  to  remove  them.  The  chief  intention  to  be 
purfued  for  this  purpofe,  is  to  make  fome  derivation 
from  the  brain,  by  bliftering,  purging,  and  the  like. 
Should  thefe  fail,  ilTues  or  fetons  may  be  put  in  the 
neck,  or  between  the  fhoulders. 


OF  WATER  IN  THE  HEAD. 


Though  water  ^ in  the  head,  or  a dropfy  of  the 
brain,  may  alfe<Sl  adults  as  well  as  children,  yet,  as 
the  latter  are  more  peculiarly  liable  to  it,  we  thought 
it  would  be  mofi:  proper  to  place  it  among  the  difeafes 
of  infants. 

CAUSES. — A dropfy  of  the  brain  may  proceed 
from  injuries  done  to  the  brain  itfelf  by  falls,  blows, 
or  the  like  ; it  may  like  wife  proceed  from  an  original 
laxity  or  weaknefs  of  the  brain  ; from  fchirrous  tu- 


* The  charaderlftic  fyrnptom*  of  hydrocephalus,  or  dropfy  of  the  brain, 
oit  unelaftic  fwelling  of  the  head,  the  futures  of  the  head  opening. 
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mors  or  excrefcences  withm  the  fkull ; a thin  watery 
ftate  of  the  blood  ; a diminifhed  fecretion  of  urine ; 
and,  laftly,  from  tedious  and  lingering  difeafes,  which 
wafte  and  confume  the  patient. 

SYMPTOMS.—This  difeafe  has  at  firft  the  ap- 
pearance of  a flow  fever  ; the  patient  complains  of  a 
pain  in  the  crown  of  his  head,  or  over  his  eyes  ; he 
fliuns  the  light ; is  fick,  and  fometimes  vomits  ; his 
pulfe  is  irregular  and  generally  flow : Though  he  feems 
heavy  and  dull,  yet  he  does  not  fleep ; he  is  fometimes 
delirious,  and  frequently  fees  objeds  double  ; towards 
the  end  of  this  commonly  fatal  difeafe,  the  pulfe  be- 
comes more  frequent,  the  pupils  are  dilated,  the  cheeks 
are  fluflied,  the  patient  becomes  comatofe,  and  convul- 
fions  enfue. 

MEDICINE. — No  medicine  has  hitherto  been  found 
fufEcient  to  carry  off  a dropfy  of  the  brain.  It  is  laud- 
able, however,  to  make  fome  attempts,  as  time  or  chance 
may  bring  to  light  what  at  prefent  we  have  no  ideas  of. 
The  medicines  generally  ufed  are,  purges  of  rhubarb 
or  jalap  with  calomel,  and  bliftering  plafters  applied  to 
the  neck  or  back  part  of  the  head.  To  which  we  would 
beg  leave  to  add  diuretics,  or  medicines  which  promote 
the  fecretion  of  urine,  fuch  as  are  recommended  in  the 
common  dropfy.  A difcharge  from  the  nofe  ought 
likewife  to  be  promoted,  by  caufing  the  patient  to  fnuff 
the  powder  of  afarum,  white  hellebore,  or  the  like. 
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OF  SURGERY. 


PTJIO  defcribe  the  various  operations  of  furgery,  and 
to  point  out  the  different  difeafes  in  which  thefe 
operations  are  neceffary,  would  extend  this  article  far 
beyond  the  limits  fet  to  it : We  muft,  therefore,  con- 
fine our  obfervations  to  fuch  cafes  as  mofl  generally  oc- 
cur, and  in  which  proper  affiftance  is  either  not  afked, 
or  not  always  to  be  obtained. 

Though  an  acquaintance  with  the  ftrudure  of  the 
human  body  is  indifpenfibly  neceffary  to  qualify  a 
man  for  being  an  expert  furgeon,  yet  many  things 
may  be  done  to  fave  the  lives  of  their  fellow  men,  in 
emergencies,  by  thofe  who  are  no  adepts  in  anatomy. 
It  is  amazing  with  what  facility  the  peafants  daily 
perform  operations  upon  brute  animals,  which  are 
not  of  a lefs  difficult  nature  than  many  of  thofe  per- 
formed on  the  human  fpecies ; yefr  they  feldom  fail  of 
fuccefs. 

Indeed  every  man  is,  in  fome  meafure,  a furgeon, 
whether  he  will  or  not.  He  feels  an  inclination  to  affifl; 
his  fellow-creatures  in  diftrefs,  and  accidents  happen 
every  hour  which  give  occafion  to  exercife  this  feel- 
The  feelings  of  the  heart,  however,  when  not 
direded  by  the  judgment,  are  apt  to  miflead.  Thus 
one,  by  a rafh  attempt  to  fave  his  friend,  may  fome- 
times  cleflroy  him,  while  another,  for  fear  of  doing 
amifs.  Hands  Hill  and  fees  his  bofom  friend  perifh,  with- 
out fo  much  as  attempting  to  relieve  him,  even  when 
the  means  are  in  his  power.  As  every  good  man 
would  wifh  to  fleer  a courfe  different  from  either  of 
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thefe,  it  will  no  doubt  be  agreeable  to  him  to  know  what 
ought  to  be  done  upon  any  fuch  emergencies. 

OF  BLEEDING. 

No  operation  of  furgery  is  fo  frequently  neceflary 
as  bleeding ; it  ought,  therefore,  to  be  very  gene- 
rally under  flood.  But  though  pradlifed  by  mid  wives, 
gardeners,  blackfmiths,  &c.  we  have  reafon  to  believe 
that  very  few  know  when  it  is  neceffary.  Even  phy- 
ficians  themlelves  have  been  fo  much  the  dupes  of 
fafliion  in  this  article,  as  to  render  it  the  objed  of 
fatire  and  ridicule.  It  is,  however,  an  operation  of 
great  importance,  and  muft,  when  feafonably  and 
properly  performed,  be  of  fingular  fervice  to  thofe 
in  diflrefs. 

Bleeding  is  proper  at  the  beginning  of  all  inflamma- 
tory fevers,  as  pleurifies,  peripneumonies,  &c.  It  is 
likewife  proper  in  all  topical  inflammations,  as  thofe 
of  the  inteflines,  womb,  bladder,  ftomach,  kidnies, 
throat,  eyes,  &c.  5 as  alfo  in  the  afthma,  fciatic  pains, 
coughs,  head-achs,  rheumatifms,  the  apoplexy,  epi- 
lepfy,  and  bloody-flux.  After  falls,  blows,  bruiles, 
or  any  violent  hurt  received  either  externally  or  inter- 
nally, bleeding  is  neceflary.  It  is  likewife  neceflary  for 
perfons  who  have  had  the  misfortune  to  be  ftrangled, 
drowned,  fuffocated  with  foul  air,  the  fumes  of  me- 
tals, or  the  like.  In  a word,  whenever  the  vital  mo- 
tions liave  been  fuddenly  flopped  from  any  caufe 
whatever,  except  in  fwoonings  occafioned  by  mere 
weaknefs  or  hyfteric  affedions,  it  is  proper  to  open 
a vein.  But  in  all  diforders  proceeding  from  a re- 
laxation of  the  folids,  and  an  impoveriflied  ftate  ot 
the  blood,  as  dropfles,  cacochymies,  &c.  bleeding  is 
improper. 
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Bleeding  for  topical  inflammations  ought  always 
to  be  performed  as  near  the  part  affeded  as  polTible. 
When  this  can  be  done  with  a lancet,  it  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  any  other  method,  but  where  a vein  cannot 
be  found,  recourfe  muft  be  had  to  leeches  or  cuppin  '*'. 

The  quantity  of  blood  to  be  let  muft  always  be  re- 
gulated by  the  ftrength,  age,  conftitution,  manner  of 
life,  and  other  circumftances  relating  to  the  patient. 
It  would  be  ridiculous  to  fuppofe  that  a child  could 
bear  to  lofe  as  much  blood  as  a grown  perfon,  or  that 
a delicate  lady  fhould  be  bled  to  the  fame  extent  as  a 
robuft  man. 

From  whatever  part  of  the  body  blood  is  to  be  let, 
a bandage  iiiuft  be  applied  betwixt  that  part  and  the 
heart.  As  it  is  often  neceffary,  in  order  to  raife  the 
vein,  to  make  the  bandage  pretty  tight,  it  will  be 
proper  in  fuch  cafes,  as  foon  as  the  blood  begins 
to  flow,^  to  flacken  it  a little.  The  bandage  ought  to 
be  applied  at  leaft  an  inch,  or  an  inch  and  a half, 

from  the  place  where  the  wound  is  intended  to  be 
made. 


Perfons  not  {killed  in  anotomy  ought  ne\Aer  to 
bleed  m a vein  that  lies  over  an  artery  or  a tendon 
if  they  can  avoid  it.  The  former  may  eafily  be 
known  from  its  pulfation  or  beating,  and  the  latter 

from  Its  feeling  hard  and  tight  like  a whip-cord  under 
the  nnger. 

^ ^ among  thofe  who  had 

the  chamber  of  being  regular  pradlitioners,  to  bleed 
their  patients,  in  certain  difeafes  till  they  fainted.  Sure- 
y a more  ridiculous  rule  could  not  be  propofed.  One 
perlbn  wil  Ifamt  at  the  very  sight  of  a lancet,  while 
another  will  lofe  almoft  the  whole  blood  of  his  body 
before  he  faints.  Swooning  depends  more  upon  the 
Itate  of  the  mind  than  of  the  body ; befides,  it  may  of- 
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ten  be  occafioned  or  prevented  by  the  manner  in  which 
the  operation  is  performed. 

Children  are  generally  bled  with  leeches.  This, 
though  fometimes  neceflary,  is  a very  troublefome 
and  uncertain  pradtice.  It  is  impoffible  to  know 
what  quantity  of  blood  is  taken  away  by  leeches  ; 
befides,  the  bleeding  is  often  very  difficult  to  ftop, 
and  the  wounds  are  not  eafily  healed.  Would 
thole  who  pradlice  bleeding  take  a little  more  pains, 
and  accuftom  themfelves  to  bleed  children,  they 
would  not  find  it  fuch  a difficult  operation  as  they 
imagine. 

Certain  hurtful  prejudices,  with  regard  to  bleeding, 
fiill  prevail  among  the  country  people.  They  talk, 
for  inftance,  of  head-veins,  heart-veins,  breaft-veins, 
&c.  and  believe  that  bleeding  in  thefe  will  certainly  cure 
all  difeafes  of  the  parts  from  whence  they  are  fuppoled 
to  come,  vi’ithout  confidering  that  all  the  blood-velTels 
arife  from  the  heart,  and  return  to  it  again  ; for  which 
reafon,  unlefs  in  topical  inflammations,  it  fignifies 
very  little  from  what  part  of  the  body  blood  be  taken. 
But  this,  though  a foolifli  prejudice,  is  not  near  fo 
hurtful  as  the  vulgar  notion,  that  the  firft  oleeding 
will  perform  wonders.  This  belief  rnakes  them  often 
poftpone  the  operation  when  neceflary  in  order  to 
referve  it  for  fome  more  important  occafion,  and 
when  they  think  themfelves  in  extreme  danger  they  fly 
to  it  for  relief,  whether  it  be  proper  or  not : Bleeding, 
at  certain  ftated  periods  or  leafons,  has  likewife  bad 


It  is  likewife  a common  notion,  that  bleeding  in  the 
feet  draws  the  humours  downwards,  and,  confequently, 
cures  difeafes  of  the  head  and  other  fuperior  parts  ; but 
we  have  already  obferved,  that,  in  all  topical  attec- 
tions,  the  blood  ought  to  be  drawn  as  near  the  part  ^ 
poffible.  When  it  is  neceflary,  however,  to  bleed  m 
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the  foot  or  hand,  as  the  veins  are  fmall,  and  the  Ideed- 
ing  is  apt  to  ftop  too  foon,  the  part  ought  to  he  lui- 
merfed  in  warm  water,  and  kept  there  till  a fufFideat 
quantity  of  blood  ‘be  let. 

We  fhall  not  fpend  time  in  delcribing  the  manner 
of  performing  this  operation*  That  will  be  better 
learnt  by  example  than  precept.  Twenty  pages  of 
defcription  would  not  convey  fo  juft  an  idea  of  the  ope- 
ration as  feeing  it  once  performed  by  an  expert  hand. 
Neither  is  it  neceflary  to  point  out  the  different  parts 
of  the  body  from  whence  blood  may  be  let,  as  the 
arm,  forehead,  temples,  neck,  &c.  Thefe  will 
readily  occur  to  every  intelligent  perfon,  and  the  fore- 
going obfervations  will  be  fufficient  for  determining 
which  of  them  is  moft  proper  upon  any  particular 
occafion.  In  all  cafes  where  the  intention  is  only  to 
leflen  the  general  mafs  of  blood,  the  arm  is  the  moft 
commodious  part  of  the  body'  in  which  the  operation 
Can  be  performed. 

OF  INFLAMMATION  AND  ABSCESSES. 

From  whatever  caufe  an  inflammation  proceeds,  it 
muft  terminate  either  by  difperfion,  fuppuration,  or 
gangrene.  T hough  it  is  impoflible  to  foretel  with  cer- 
tainty in  which  of  thefe  ways  any  particular  inflamma- 
tion will  terminate,  yet  a probable  conjecture  may  be 
formed  with  regard  to  the  event,  from  a knowledge  of 
the  patient’s  age  and  conftitution.  Inflammations  hap- 
pening in  a flight  degree  upon  colds,  and  without  any 
previous  indifpofltion,  will  moft  probably  be  difperL 
ed  ; thofe  which  follow  clofe  upon  a fever,  or  happen 
to  perfons  of  a grofs  habit  of  body,  will  generally  fup- 
purate  ; and  thofe  which  attack  very  old. people,  or 
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perfons  of  a dropfical  habit,  will  have  a ftrongtenden? 
cy  to  gangrene. 

If  the  inflammation  be  flight,  and  the  conftitution 
found,  the  difperiion  ought  always  to  be  attempted. 
This  w'ill  be  beiT  promoted  by  a flender  diluting  diet, 
plentiful  bleeding,  and  repeated  purges.  The  part  itr 
felf  muft  be  fomented,  and,  if  the  fkin  be  very  tenfe, 
it  may  be  embrocated  with  a mixture  of  three-fourths 
of  fweet  oil,  and  one-fourth  of  vinegar,  and  afterwards 
covered  with  a piece  of  wax  plafter. 

If,  notwithftanding  thefe  applications,  the  fympto- 
matic  fever  encreafes,  and  the  tumor  becomes  larger, 
with  violent  pain  and  pulfation,  it  will  be  proper  to 
promote'  the  fuppuration.  The  beft  application  for 
this  purpofe  is  a foft  poultice,  which  may  be  re- 
nevred  twice  a-day.  If  the  fuppuration  proceeds  but 
ll  .wiy,  a raw  onion  cut  fmal),  or  bruised  may  be 
fpiead  upon  tile  poultice.  When  the  abfcefs  is  ripe 
or  iit  for  opening,  wltich  may  eaflly  be  known  from 
the  ihlnnefs  of  the  fkin  in  the  mofl:  prominent  part  of 
it,  a flufluation  of  mattw  which  may  be  felt  under  the 
finger,  anti  generally  Ipeaking,  an  abatement  of  the 
pain,  it  may  be  ojx'ned  either  with  a lancet  or  by 
means  of  a caoflic. 

The  lafli  way  in  ^vhich  an  Tnflammation  terminates 
is  in  a gangrene  or  w unification,  the  approach  of  which 
may  be  known  by  the  hdlowing  fymptoms:  The  in- 
flammation lof's  its  rednc's,  and  becomes  dufxiih  or 
livid  ; little  bladdvrs  tilled  with  ichor  ot  different  co- 
lours fpread  all  over  it  ; tile  rumor  iubfides,  and  from 
a dufliifh  complexion  beconnes  black  ; a quick  low 
puHe,  with  cold,  clammy  Lveats,  are  the  immediate 
forerunners  of  death.  When  thefe  fymptoms  lirfl  ap- 
pear, the.  part  ought  to  be  drefled  with  London  treacle, 
or  a cataplafm  made  of  lixivium  and  bran  j Ihould  the 
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fymptoms  become  worfe,  the  part  muft  be  fcarlfied,  and 
afterwards  drefled  with  bafilicum  foftened  with  oil  of 
turpentine.  All  the  dreffings  muft  be  applied  warm. 
With  regard  to  internal  medicines,  the  patient  muft  be 
fupported  with  generous  cordials,  and  the  Peruvian 
bark  exhibited  in  as  large  dofes  as  the  ftomach  will 
bear  it.  If  the  mortified  parts  ftiould  luppurate,  the 
wound  will  become  a common  ulcer,  and  muft  be 
treated  as  fiich. 

This  article  includes  the  treatment  of  all  thofe  dil- 
eafes,  which,  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  go  by 
the  names  of  biles^  irnpo'stbumes,  whitlows,  &c. 
They  are  all  abfcefles,  in  confequence  of  a previous 
inflammation,  which,  if  pofTible,  ought  , to  be  dif- 
cufled  ; but  w’hen  this  cannot  be  done,  the  fuppura- 
tion  ftiould  be  promoted,  and  the  matter  difcharged 
by  an  incifion,  if  neceflary  ; afterwards  the  fore  may 
be  drefted  with  yellow  baiilicum,  or  fome  other  digef- 
tive  ointment. 

OF  WOUNDS. 

No  part  of  medicine  has  been  more  miftaken  than 
the  treatment  or  cure  of  wounds.  Mankind  in  gene- 
ral believe,  that  certain  herbs,  ointments,  and  plafters, 
are  poffefled  of  wonderful  healing  virtues,  and  ima- 
gine that  no  w'ound  can  be  cured  without  the  applica- 
tion of  them.  It  is,  however,  a fad,  that  no  exter- 
nal application  whatever  contributes  towards  the  cure 
of  a wound,  any  other  way  than  by  keeping  the  parts 
foft,  and  defending  them  from  the  external  air,  which 
may  be  as  effedually  done  by  diy  lint  as  by  the  molt 
pompous  applications,  while  it  is  exempt  from  many 
of  the  bad  confequences  attending  them. 

The  fame  obfervation  holds  with  rcfped  to  inte'-nal 
applications.  Thefe  only  promote  the  cure  of  wounds 
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fo  far  as  they  tend  to  prevent  a fever,  or  to  remove  any 
cdufe  that  might  obfiruft  or  impede  the  operations  of 
natin  e.  It  is  nature  alone  that  cures  w^oimds  ; all  that 
art  can  do  is  to  remove  obftacles,  and  to  put  the  parts 
in  mch  a.  condition  as  is  the  moft  favourable  to  na- 
ture’s efforts. 

With  this  fimple  view,  vve  (hall  confider  the  treat- 
ment of  wounds,  and  Endeavour  to  point  out  fuch  Heps 
as  ought  to  be  taken  to  facilitate  their  cure. 

The  firft  thing  to  be  done,  when  a perfon  has  re- 
ceived a wound,  is  to  examine  whether  any  foreign 
body  be  lodged  in  it,  as  wood,  Hone,  iron,  lead,  glafs, 
dirt,  bits  of  cloth,  or  the  like.  Thefe,  if  poffible, 
ought  to  be  extracted,  and  the  wound  cleaned,  before 
any  drellings  be  applied.  When  that  cannot  be  effect- 
ed with  fafety,  on  account  of  the  patient’s  weaknefs, 
or  lofs  of  blood,  they  muft  be  fuffered  to  remain  in  the 
wound  and  afterwards  extracted  when  he  is  more  able 
to  bear  it. 

When  a wound  penetrates  into  any  of  the  cavities 
of  the  body,  as  the  breaft,  the  bowels,  &c.  or  where 
any  confiderable  blood-vellel  is  cut,  a Ikiiful  furgeon 
ought  immediately  to  be  called,  otherwife  the  patient 
may  lofe  his  life.  But  fometimes  the  difcharge  of 
blood  is  fo  great,  that  if  it  be  not  Hopped,  the  patient  may 
die  even  before  a furgeon,  though  at  no  great  diHance, 
can  arrive.  In  this  cafe,  fomething  muH  be  done  by 
thofe  who  are  prefent.  If  tlie  wound  be  in  any  of  the 
limbs,  the  bleeding  may  generally  be  Hop}  ed,  by  ap- 
plying a tight  ligature  or  bandage  round  the  member,  a 
little  above  the  wound.  The  beH  method  of  doing  this 
is  to  put  a Hrong  broad  garter  round  the  part,  but  fo 
flack  as  eafily  to  admit  a fmall  piece  of  Hick  to  be  put 
under  it,  whi^Ii  muH  be  twilled  in  the  lame  manner 
as  a country-man  does  a cart-rope  to  fecure  his  loading, 
till  the  bleeding  Hops.  V.  believer  this  is  the  cale,  he 
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muft  take  care  to  twift  it  no  longer,  as  ft  raining  it  too 
much  might  occafion  an  inflammation  of  the  parts, 
and  endanger  a gangrene. 

In  parts  where  this  bandage  cannot  be  applied, 
various  other  methods  may  be  tried  to  ftop  the  bleed- 
ing, as  the  application  of  ftyptics,  aftringents,  &c. — 
Cloths  dipped  in  a folution  of  blue  vitriol  in  water,  or 
the  s/y/)/ir  water  of  the  Difpsnfatories,  may  be  applied 
to  the  wound.  When  thefe  cannot  be  obtained,  ftrong 
fpirits  of  wine  may  be  ufed.  Some  recommend  the 
Agaric^  of  the  oak,  as  preferable  to  any  of  the  other 
ftyptics;  and  indeed  it  defervesconfiderable  encomiums. 
It  is  eafily  obtained,  and  ought  to  be  kept  in  every 
family  in  cafe  of  accidents.  A piece  of  it  muft  be  laid 
upon  the  wound,  and  covered  with  a good  deal  of  lint, 
above  which  a bandage  may  be  applied  fo  tight  as  to 
keep  it  firmly  on. 

Though  fpirits,  tindures,  and  hot  balfams,  may  be 
ufed,  in  order  to  ftop  the  bleeding  when  it  is  exceflive, 
they  are  improper  at  other  times.  They  do  not  pro- 
mote but  retard  the  cure,  and  often  change  a fiinple 
wound  into  an  ulcer.  People  imagine,  becaufe  hot 
balfams  congeal  the  blood,  and  feem  as  it  were  to 
folder  up  the  wound,  that  they  therefore  heal  it ; but 
this  is  only  a deception.  They  may  indeed  ftop  the 
flowing  blood,  by  fearing  the  mouths  of  the  velfels ; 

• Dr.  Tiffot  in  hit" Adviis  to  the  FeopU"  gives  the  following  diredlions  for 

gathering,  preparing,  and  applying  the  agaric. ” Gather  in  autumn,  fays 

he,  while  the  fine  weather  lafts,  the  agaric  of  the  oak,  which  is  a kind  of  fungus 
or  excrefcence,  ilTuing  from  the  wood  of  that  tree.  It  confifts  at  firfl;  of  four  parts, 
which  prefent  themfeives  (ucceflively  : i The  outward  rind  or  flcin  which  may 
be  thrown  away.  %.  The  part  immediately  under  the  rind,  which  is  the  heft  of  all. 
This  is  to  be  beat  well  with  a hammer,  till  it  becomes  foft  and  very  pliable.  This 
is  the  only  preparar'on  it  requires,  and  a flice  of  it  of  a proper  fize  to  be  applied 
diredlly  over  the  bi.'rding  open  blood  veffels.  It  conftringes  and  brings  them  clofe 
together,  flops  the  bieeding,  and  generally  falls  off  at  the  end  of  two  days.  3. 
The  third  parr  adhering  to  the  fecorid  may  ferve  to  ftop  the  bleeding  from  the 
fmaller  veffels;  and  the  fourth  and  laft  part  may  be  reduced  to  a powder,  as  con- 
ducing to  the  fame  purpofe.—— Where  the  agaric  cannot  be  had,  fpoiige  may  b* 
ufed  in  its  ftead.  It  muft  be  applied  in  the  fame  manner,  and  has  nearly  the  fame 
effe<Si, 
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but,  by  rendering  the  parts  callous,  they  obftrud  the 
cure. 

In  flight  wounds  which  do  not  penetrate  much 
deeper  than  the  fkin,  the  beft  application  is  a bit  of 
the  common  black  flicking  plafter.  This  keeps  the 
fldes  of  the  wound  together,  and  prevents  the  air  from 
hurting  it,  which  is  all  that  is  necelTary,  When  a 
wound  penetrates  deep,  it  is  not  fafe  to  keep  its  lips 
quite  clofe ; this  keeps  in  the  matter,  and  is  apt  to  make 
the  wound  fefler.  In  this  cafe,  the  beft  way  is  to  fill 
the  wound  with  foft  lint,  commonly  called  caddis.  It, 
however,  mu  ft  not  be  fluffed  in  too  hard  ; otherwife  it 
will  do  hurt.  The  caddis  may  be  covered  with  a cloth 
dipped  in  oil,  or  fpread  with  the  common  wax* 
plafter  ; and  the  whole  muff;  be  kept  on  by  a proper 
bandage. 

We  fhall  not  fpend  time  in  defcribing  the  different 
bandages  that  may  be  proper  for  wounds  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  body  ; common  fenfe  will  generally 
luggeft  the  moft  commodious  method  of  applying  a 
bandage  ; befides,  defcriptions  of  this  kind  are  not 
eafily  underftood  or  remembered. 

The  firft  dreflTmg  ought  to  continue  on  for  at  lead 
two  days ; after  which  it  may  be  removed,  and  frefli 
lint  applied  as  before.  If  any  part  of  the  firft  dreffing 
flicks  fo  clofe  as  not  to  be  removed  with  eafe  or  fatety 
to  the  patient,  it  may  be  allowed  to  continue,  and  frefli 
lint  dipped  in  fweet  oil  laid  over  it.  This  will  loften 
it  fo  as  to  make  it  come  off"  eaiily  at  next  drefling. 
Afterwards  the  wound  may  be  d refled  twice  a-day,  in 
the  fame  manner,  till  it  be  quite  healed.  T hofe  who 
are  lond  of  lalves  or  ointments,  may,  after  the  wound 
is  become  very  fuperficial,  drefs  it  with  the  yellow 


• The  wax  platter  is  made  by  melting  together  over  a flow  fi  re,  a 
yellow  wax ; white  refin,  and  mutton  fuctt,  of  each  half  a pou»d.  This  not  on^ 
fupplic  the  place  of  melilot  plafter,  formerly  lo  much  in  vogue,  but  makes  a ij 
proper  application  to  flight  wounds,  and  to  large  ones  after  they  are  nearlj  he«le«. 
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basilicum  ;*  and  if  fungous,  or  what  is  called  proud 
Jlesb^  fliould  rife  in  the  wound,  it  may  be  checked  by 
mixing  with  the  ointment  a little  burnt  allum  or  red 
precipitate  of  mercury. 

When  the  wound  is  greatly  inflamed  the  rnoft  proper 
application  is  a poultice  of  bread  and  milk,  foftened 
with  a little  fweet  oil  or  frefli  butter.  This  mull  be 
applied  inflead  of  the  plaller,  and  Ihould  be  changed 
two  or  three  times  a-day. 

If  the  wound  be  large  and  there  is  reafon  to  fear  an 
inflammation,  the  patient  fhould  be  kept  on  a very  low 
diet.  He  mull  abftain  from  flefh,  ftrong  liquors,  and 
every  thing  that  is  of  a heating  nature.  If  he  be  of  a 
full  habit  and  has  loft  but  little  blood  from  the  wound 
he  muft  be  bled ; and  if  the  fymptoms  be  urgent,  the 
operation  may  be  repeated.  But  when  the  patient 
has  been  greatly  weakened  by  lofs  of  blood  from 
the  wound,  it  will  be  dangerous  to  bleed  him,  even 
though  a fever  fhould  enfue.  Nature  fhould  never  be 
too  far  exhaufted.  It  is  always  more  fafe  to  allow 
her  to  ftruggle  with  the  difeafe  in  her  own  way, 
than  to  fink  the  patient’s  ftrength  by  exceflive  eva- 
cuations. 

Wounded  perfons  ought  to  be  kept  perfedlly  quiet 
and  eafy.  Every  thing  that  ruffles  the  mind,  or  moves 
the  paffions,  as  love,  anger,  fear,  exceflive  joy,  &c. 
are  very  hurtful.  They  ought  above  all  things^  to  ab- 
ftain from  venery.  The  belly  fliould  be  kept  gently 
open  either  by  laxative  clyfters,  or  by  a cool  vegetable 
diet,  as  roafted  apples,  ftewed  prunes,  boiled  fpinnage, 
&c. 

„ * ointment  called  yellow  bafiiicum  is  prepared  in  the  following  manner  : 

ake  of  olive  oil  an  English  pint,  yellow  wax,  yellow  refin,  and  Burgundy  pitch, 
o each  one  pound  ; common  turpentine  three  ounces.  Melt  the  wax,  refin,  and 
pitch,  along  with  the  oil,  over  a flow  fire  ; after  taking  them  Irom  the  fire,  add 
,t  e turpentine,  and,  whilft  the  mixture  remainshot,  ftrain  it. 
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In  flight  burns  which  do  not  break  the  (kin,  It  Is 
cuftomary  to  hold  the  part  near  the  fire  for  a compe- 
tent time,  to  rub  it  with  fait,  or  to  lay  acomprefs  upon 
it  dipped  in  fpirits  of  wine  or  brandy.  But  when  the 
burn  has  penetrated  fo  deep  as  to  blifler  or  break  the 
fkin,  it  mull  be  drelTed  with  fome  emollient  and  gently 
drying  ointment  of  calamine,  commonly  called  Tur- 
ners cerate.^  This  may  be  mixed  with  an  equal 
quantity  of  freih  olive  oil,  and  fpread  upon  a foft  rag, 
and  applied  to  the  part  affeded.  When  this  oint- 
ment cannot  be  had,  an  egg'  may  be  beat  up  with 
about  an  equal  quantity  of  the  fweetefl;  falad  oil. 
This  will  ferve  very  well  till  a proper  ointment  can 
be  prepared.  When  the  burning  is  very  deep,  after 
the  firlt  two  or  three  days,  it  fhould  be  dreflfed  with 
equal  parts  of  yellow  hasilicum  and  Turner  s cerate 
mixed  together. 

When  the  burn  is  violent,  or  has  occafioned  a high 
degree  of  inflammation,  and  there  is  reafon  to  fear  a 
gangrene  or  mortification,  the  fame  means  muft  be  ufed 
to  prevent  it  as  are  recommended  in  other  violent  in- 
flammations. The  patient,  in  this  cafe,  muft  live  low, 
and  drink  freely  of  weak  diluting  liquors.  He  muft 
like  wife  be  bled,  and  have  his  belly  kept  open.  But 
if  the  burnt  parts  become  livid  or  black,  with  other 
fymptoms  of  mortification,  it  will  be  necefl'ary  to  bathe 
them  frequently  with  warm  camphorated  fpirits  of 
wine,  tindture  of  myrrh  or  other  antifeptics,  mixed 
with  a decodlion  of  the  bark.  In  this  cafe  the  bark 
muft  like  wile  be  taken  internally,  and  the  patient  s 
diet  muft  be  more  generous. 

• Turner’s  cerate  may  be  prepared  by  difiblTiiig  half  a pound  of  yelloy 
an  Englifh  pirn  of  olive  oil,  over  a llovv  fire.  As  the  mixture  cool?,  and  begins  to 
grow  luff, Haifa  pound  of  calominc  prepared  muffbefprinkled  into  it,  keepin  coa- 
lUntly  ftirring  them  together  till  the  cerate  is  grown  quite  cold. 
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OF  BRUISES. 

Bruifes  are  generally  productive  of  worfe  confe- 
.quences  than  wounds.  The  danger  from  the  n does 
-not  appear  immediately,  by  which  means  it  often  hap- 
pens that  they  are  negledled.  It  is  needlefs  to  give  any 
definition  of  a difeafe  fo  univerfally  known  ; we  lliall 
therefore  proceed  to  point  out  the  method  of  treating  it. 

In  flight  bruifes  it  will  be  fufficient  to  bathe  the  part 
with  warm  vinegar,  to  which  a little  brandy  or  rum 
may  be  added,  and  to  keep  cloths  wet  with  this  mix- 
ture conftantly  applied  to  it.  This  is  more  proper 
than  rubbing  it  with  brandy,  fpirits  of  wine,  or  other 
ardent  fpirits,  which  are  commonly  ufed  in  fuch  cafes. 

In  fome  parts  of  the  country  the  peafants  apply  to  a 
recent  bruile  a cataplafm  of  frefh  cow  dung,  with  very 
happy  effedts. 

When  a bruife  is  very  violent,  the  patient  ought 
irnmedtately  to  be  bled,  and  put  upon  a proper  regi- 
men. Jnis  food  Ibould  be  light  and  cool,  and  his 
drink  weak,  and  of  an  opening  nature  j as  whey 
fvveetened  with  honey,  decodtions  of  tamarinds,  bar- 
ley, cream-tartar-w  he}%  and  fuch  like.  The  bruifed 
part  muff  be  bathed  with  vinegar  and  water,  as  direded 
above  ; and  a poultice  made  by  boiling  crumbs  of  bread, 
elder- flov/ers,  and  camomile- flowers,  in  equal  quanti- 
ties of  vinegar  and  water  applied  to  it.  This  poultice 
IS  peculiarly  proper  when  a wound  is  joined  to  the 
bruil'e.  It  may  be  renewed  two  or  three  times  a-day. 

As  the  flrudure  of  the  veffels  arc  totally  deflroyed  by 
a violent  bruife,  there  often  eulues  a great  lofs  of  fub 
fiance,  which  produces  an  ulcerous  fore  very  difficult 
,to  cure.  If  the  bone  be  affeded,  the  fore  will  not  heal 
efore  an  exfoliation  takes  place,  that  is,  before  the 
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difeafed  part  of  the  bone  feparates,  and  comes  out  thro’ 
the  wound.  This  is  often  a very  How  operation,  and 
may  even  require  feveral  years  to  be  completed. — 
Hence  it  happens,  that  thefe  fores  are  frequently  mif- 
taken  for  the  King’s-evil,  and  treated  as  fuch,  though, 
in  fa£t,  they  proceed  folely  from  the  injury  which  the 
folid  parts  received  from  the  blow.* 


OF  ULCERS. 

Ulcers  may  be  the  confequence  of  wounds,  bruifes, 
or  impofthumes  improperly  treated  ; but  they  gene- 
rally proceed  from  an  ill  ftate  of  the  humours,  or  what 

may  be  called  a bad  habit  of  body. 

When  this  is  the  cafe,  they  ought  not  to  be  haftily 
dried  up,  otherwife  it  may  prove  fatal  to  the  patient. 
Ulcers  happen  moil  commonly  in  the  decline  of  life , 
ar.d  perfons  who  negleft  exercife,  and  live  grofsly,  are 
moft  liable  to  them.  They  might^  often  be  prevented 
by  retrenching  fome  part  of  the  folid  food,  oi  by  open- 
ing artificial  drains,  as  iffues,  fetons,  or  the  like.  ^ 
An  ulcer  may  be  diftinguilhed  from  a wound  by  its 
difcharging  a thin  watery  humour,  which  is  often  io 
acrid  as  to  corrode  and  inflame  the  fkin  ; by  thehar  - 
nefp  and  p>erpendicular  fituation  of  its  fides  oi  e ges, 

bv  the  time  of  its  duration,  &c.  . , , 

rt  requires  conliderable  fkill  to  be  able  to  judge  when 
an  ulcer  ought  to  be  healed,  and  when  not  _ In  gene- 
ral,  all  ulcers  which  proceed  Irom  a bad  habit  of  bo  > 

• Patients  in  this  fituation  are  peftered  with  different  advices.  Eve^  one 
fees  U^Vopotes  a ..w  rentedy 

rious  and  oppnfue  applications,  and  is  often  t e ^^e  patient’s  conftt- 

The  bell  method  of  managing  fuch  fore  , „pj;c:ne  and  to  apply  nothing 

totion  does  not  fuffer  by  confinement.  Tpouhice  of 

fore  foon  heals. 
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fliould  be  fuffered  to  continue  open  at  leaft  till  the  con- 
ftitutic$i  be  lb  far  changed  by  proper  regimen,  or  the 
ufe  of  medicine,  that  they  leem  difpofed  to  heal  of 
their  own  accord.  Ulcers  which  are  the  effe£t  of  ma- 
lignant fevers,  or  other  acute  difeafes,  may  generally 
be  healed  with  fafety  after  the  health  has  been  reftored 
for  fome  time.  The  cure  ought  not,  however,  to  be 
attempted  too  foon,  nor  at  any  time  without  the  ufe 
of  purging  medicines  and  a proper  regimen.  When 
wounds  or  bruifes  have,  by  wrong  treatment,  degene- 
rated into  ulcers,  it  the  conftitution  be  good,  they  may 
generally  be  healed  with  fafety.  When  ulcers  either 
accompany  chronical  difeafes,  or  come  in  their  head, 
tl^y  mull  be  cautioufly  healed.  If  an  ulcer  conduces 
to  the  patient’s  health,  from  whatever  caule  it  proceeds, 
it  ought  not  to  be  healed  ; but  if,  on  the  contrary,  it 
waftes  the  ftrength,  and  confumes  the  patient  by  a flow* 
fever,  it  fhould  be  healed  as  foon  as  poffible. 

We  would  earneflly  recommend  a hriifl:  attention  to 
thele  particulars,  to  all  who  have  the  misfortune  to 
labour  under  this  diforder,  particularly  perfons  in  the 
decline  of  life  ; as  we  have  frequently  known  people 
throw  away  their  lives  by  the  want  of  it,  while  they 
were  extolling  and  generoufly  rewarding  thofe  whom 
they  ought  to  have  looked  upon  as  their  murderers. 

The  nioft  proper  regimen  for  promoting  the  cure  of 
ulcers,  is  to  avoid  all  fpices,  faked,  and  high-feafoned 
food,  all  firong  liquors,  and  to  lefen  the  ufual  quan- 
tity of  flefli-meat.  The  belly  ought  to  be  kept  gently 
open  by  a diet  confifting  chiefly  of  cooling  laxative 
vegetables, and  by  drinking  butter-ixiilk,  whey  Iweeten- 
ed  with  honey,  or  the  like.  'I  he  patient  ought  to  be 
kept  cheerful,  and  fhould  take  as  much  excrcife  as  he 
can  eafily  bear. 

W hen  the  bottom  and  Tides  of  an  ulcer  Teem  hard 
and  callous,  they  may  be  Iprink'led  twice  a- day  with 
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a little  red  precipitate  of  mercury,  and  afterwards  dref- 
fed  with  the  yellow  bafilicum  ointment.  Sometimes 
it  will  be  neceffary  to  have  the  edges  of  the  ulcer 
fcarified  with  a lancet. 

Lime-water  has  frequently  been  known  to  have  very 
happy  efTefls  in  the  cure  of  obftinate  ulcers.  It  may 
be  ufed  in  the  fame  manner  as  diredted  for  the  ftone. 
My  late  learned  and  ingenious  friend,  Dr.  Whytt, 
flrongly  recomm.ends  the  ufe  of  the  fclution  of  corro- 
five  fublimate  of  mercury  in  brandy,  for  the  cure  of 
obftinate  ill-conditioned  ulcers.  I have  often  found 
' this  medicine,  w'hen  given  according  to  the  DoGor’s 
diredions  prove  very  fuccefsful.  The  dofe  is  a table- 
fpoonful  night  and  morning  ; at  the  farne  time  wafti- 
ing  the  fore  twice  or  thrice  a-day  with  it.  In  a letter 
which  I had  from  the  Dodor  a little  before  his  death, 
he  Informed  me,  “ That  he  obferved  walking  the  lore 
thrice  a-day  with  the  folution  of  a triple  ftrength  was 
very  beneficial.” 
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When  a bone  is  removed  out  of  its  place,  or  articula- 
tion, fo  as  to  impede  its  proper  fundions,  it  is  laid  to 
he  luxated  or  dillocated.  As  this  often  Mppens  to  per- 
fons  in  iituations  where  no  medical  aflirtance  can  be 
obtained,  by  which  means  limbs  and  even  lives  are 
frequently  loft,  we  fi^all  endeavour  to  point  out  the 
method  ol  reducing  the  moft  common  luxations,  and 
ihofe  which  require  the  moll  immediate  afliftance.  ^ 
Any  perfon  of  common  lenle  and  refolution,  w lo  is 
preient  when  a diflocation  happens,  may  often  be  ot 
more  (ervice  to  the  patient  than  the  moft  expert  furgeo 
can,  after  the  luellmg  and  inflammation 
on.  Wlien  thefe  ate  preient,  it  is  difituilt  to  k 
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the  ftate  of  the  joint,  and  dangerous  to  attempt  a re- 
duction ; and  by  waiting  till  they  are  gone  off,  the 
mufcles  become  fo  relaxed,  and  the  cavity  filled  up, 
that  the  bone  can  never  afterwards  be  retained  in  its 
place. 

A recent  diflocation  may  generally  be  reduced  by 
extenfion  alone,  which  mufi;  always  be  greater  or  lefs, 
according  to  the  ftrength  of  the  mufcles  which  move 
the  joint,  the  age,  robuftnefs,  and  other  circumftances 
of  the  patient.  When  the  bone  has  been  out  of  its 
place  for  fome  time,  and  a fwelling  or  inflammation 
has  come  on,  it  will  be  necefiary  to  bleed  the  patient, 
and,  after  fomenting  the  part,  to  apply  foft  poultices 
with  vinegar  to  it,  tor  fome  time  before  the  reduction 
be  attempted.  All  that  is  necelTary  after  the  reduction 
is  to  keep  the  part  eafy,  and  to  apply  to  it  cloths  dip- 
ped in  vinegar  or  camphorated  fpirits  of  wine.  Many  , 
bad  confequences  proceed  from  the  negleCt  of  this  rule. 

A diflocation  feldom  happens  without  the  tendons  and 
ligaments  of  the  joints  being  ftretched,  and  fometimes 
torn.  When  thefe  are  kept  eafy  till  they  recover  their 
ftrength  and  tone,  all  goes  on  very  well ; but  if  the 
injury  be  increafed,  by  too  frequent  an  exertion  of 
the  parts,  no  wonder  if  they  be  found  weak  and  dif- 
eafed  ever  after.  ♦ 

DISLOCATION  OF  THE  JAW. 

The  lower  jaw  may  be  luxated  by  yawning,  blows, 
falls,  chewing  hard  fubftances,  or  the  like.  It  is  eafily 
known  from  the  patient’s  being  unable  to  Ihut  his 
mouth  or  eat  any  thing,  as  the  teeth  of  the  under-jaw 
do  not  correfpond  with  thofe  of  the  upper ; befides, 
the  chin  either  hangs  down  or  is  thrown  towards  one 
fide,  and  the  patient  is  neither  able  to  fpeak  diftlnClly 
nor  to  fwallow,  without  confiderable  difficulty. 
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The  iifual  method  of  reducing  a diflocated  jaw,  is 
to  fet  the  patient  upon  a low  ftool,  fo  as  an  aTiftant 
may  hold  the  head  firm  by  preffing  it  againfi  his  breaft. 
The  operator  is  then  to  thruft  Iiis  two  thumbs,  bcuig 
firft  wrapped  up  with  linen  cloths  that  they  may  not 
flip,  as  far  back  into  the  patient’s  mouth  as  he  can, 
while  his  fingers  are  applied  to  the  jaw  externally.  Af- 
ter he  has  got  firm  hold  of  the  jaw,  lie  is  to  prels  it 
ftrongly  downwards  and  backwards,  by  which  means 
the  ekpfed  heads  of  the  jaw  may  be  eaiily  pufhed  into 
their  former  cavities. 

The  peafants,  in  fome  parts  ot  the  country,  have  a 
peculiar  way  of  performing  this  operation.  One  of 
them  puts  a handkerchief  under  the  patient’s  chin, 
then  turning  his  back  to  that  ot  the  patient’s,  pulls  him 
up  by  the  chin,  fo  as  to  fuipend  him  from  the  ground. 
This  method  often  fucceeds  ; but  we  think  it  a dange- 
rous one,  and  therefore  recommend  the  other. 

DISLOCATION  OF  THE  NECK. 

The  neck  -'~y  be  diflocated  by  falls,  violent  blows, 
or  the  like.  In  this  cafe,  if  the  patient  receives  no  af- 
fiflance  he  foon  dies,  which  makes  people  imagine 
the  neck  was  broken  : It  is,  however,  for  the  molt 
part,  only  partially  diflocated,  and  may  be  reduced  by 
almoft  any  perfon  who  has  refolution  enough  to  at- 
tempt it.  A complete  diflocation  of  the  neck  is  in- 
ftantaneous  death. 

When  the  neck  is  diflocated,  the  patient  is  immedi- 
ately deprived  of  all  fenfe  and  motion  ; his  neck  fwells, 
his  countenance  appears  bloated  ; his  chin  lies  upon  his 
breaft,  and  his  face  is  generally  turned  towards  one  lide. 

To  reduce  this  diflocation,  the  unhappy  perlon 
fhould  immediatelybe  laid  upon  his  back  on  theground, 
and  the  operator  muft  place  himlell  behind  him,  fo  as 
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to  he  able  to  lay  hold  of  his  head  with  both  hands, 
while  he  makes  a refiflance  by  placing  his  knees  a- 
gainfi:  the  patient’s  fhoulders.  In  this  pofture,  he  muft 
pull  the  head  with  coniiderable  force,  gently  twilling 
it  at  the  fame  time,  if  the  face  be  turned  to  one  fide, 
till  he  perceives  that  the  joint  is  replaced,  which  may 
be  known  from  the  noife  which  the  bones  generally 
make  when  going  in,  the  patient’s  beginning  to  breathe, 
and  the  head  continuing  in  its  natural  pofturei 

This  is  one  of  thofe  operations  which  it  is  more  eafy 
to  perform  than  deferibe,  I have  known  inftances  of 
its  being  happily  performed  even  by  a woman,  and 
often  by  men  of  no  medical  education.  After  the 
neck  is  reduced,  the  patient  ought  to  be  bled,  and 
Ihould  be  fulfered  to  reft  for  fome  days,  till  the  parts 
recover  their  proper  tone. 

DISLOCATION  OF  THE  RIBS. 

As  the  articulation  of  the  ribs  with  the  back-bone 
is  very  ftrong,  they  are  not  often  diflocated.  It  does, 
however,  fometimes  happen,  which  is  a fufficient  rea- 
Ibn  for  our  taking  notice  of  it.  When  a rib  is  diflo- 
cated either  upwards  or  downwards,  in  order  to  replace 
it  the  patient  fhould  be  laid  upon  his  belly  on  a table, 
and  the  operator  muft  endeavour  to  pulh  the  head  of 
the  bone  into  its  proper  place.  Should  this  method 
not  fucceed,  the  arm  of  the  difordered  fide  may  be 
fufpended  over  a gate  or  ladder,  and,  while  the  ribs 
are  thus  ftretched  afunder,  the  heads  of  fuch  as  are 
out  of  place  may  be  thruft  into  their  former  fituation. 

Thofe  diflocations  wherein  the  heads  of  the  ribs  are 
forced  inwards,  are  both  moft  dangerous  and  the  moft 
diflicult  to  reduce,  as  neither  the  hand  nor  anv  inftru- 
ment  can  be  applied  internally  to  direct  the  luxated 
heads  of  the  ribs.  Almoft  the  only  thing  that  can  be 
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done  is,  to  lay  the  patient  upon  his  belly  over  a calk, 
o fome  gibbous  body,  and  to  move  the  fore  part  of 
the  rib  inwards  tow^ards  the  back,  fometimes  (baking 
it ; by  this  means,  the  heads  of  the  luxated  ribs  will 
fometimes  flip  into  their  former  place. 

DISLO(iATIGN  OF  THE  SHOULDER, 

The  humerus  or  upper  bone  of  the  arm  may  be 
dillocated  in  various  diredions  : It  happens,  however, 
moft  frequently  downwards,  but  very  feldom  dire<£tly 
upwardiS.  It  may  be  known  by  a depreffion  or  cavity 
on  the  top  of  the  flioulder,  and  an  inability  to  move 
the  arm  : When  the  diflocation  is  downward  or  fore- 
ward, the  arm  is  elongated,  and  a ball  or  lump  is  per- 
ceived under  the  arm-pit ; but  when  it  is  luxated  back- 
ward, there  appears  a protuberance  behind  the  flioulder, 
and  the  arm  is  thrown  forwards  tow^ards  the  breaft. 

The  ufual  method  of  reducing  diflocations  of  the 
flioulder,  is  to  feat  the  patient  upon  a low  flool,  and 
to  caufe  an  affiflant  to  hold  his  body,  fo  that  it  may 
not  give  way  to  the  extenfion,  while  another  lays  hold 
of  the  arm,  a little  above  the  elbowq  and  gradually  ex- 
tends it.  The  operator  th,en  puts  a napkin  under  the 
patient’s  arm,  and  caufes  it  to  be  tied  behind  his  own 
neck  ; by  this,  while  a fufficient  exteidioii  is  made, 
he  lifts  up  the  head  of  the  bone,  and  with  his  hands 
diredls  it  into  its  proper  place.  There  are  various  ma- 
chines invented  for  facilitating  this  operation,  but  the 
hand  of  an  expert  lurgeon  is  always  more  fate.  In 
young  and  delicate  patients,  I have  generally  found  it 
a very  eafy  matter  to  reduce  the  flioulder,  by  extend- 
ing the  arm  with  one  hand,  and  thrufting  in  the  head 
of  the  bone  with  the  other.  In  making  the  exteii- 
fion,  the  arm  ought  always  to  be  a little  bent. 
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DISLOCATION  OF  THE  ELBOW.  “ 

The  bones  of  the  fore- arm  may  be  diflocated  in  any 
diredion.  When  this  is  the  cafe,  ptotuberance  may 
be  obferved  on  that  fide  of  the  arm  towards  which  the 
bone  is  pulhed,  from  which,  and  the  patient’s  inability 
to  bend  his  arm,  a diflocation  of  this  joint  may  eafily 
be  known. 

Two  afliftants  are  generally  neceffary  for  reducing  a 
diflocation  of  the  elbow  ; one  of  which  mud  lay  hold 
of  the  arm  above,  and  the  other  below  the  joint,  and 
make  a pretty  ftrong  extenfion,  while  the  operator  re- 
turns the  bones  into  their  proper  place.  Afterwards 
the  arm  muft  be  bent,  and  fufpended  for  fome  time 
with  a fling  about'  the  neck. 

Luxations  of  the  WTift  and  fingers  are  to  be  reduced 
in  the  fame  manner  as  thofe  of  the  elbow,  viz.  by 
making  an  extenfion  in  different  diredions,  and  thruff- 
ing  the  head  of  the  bone  into  its  cavity. 

DISLOCATION  OF  THE  THIGH, 

When  the  thigh  bone  is  diflocated  forw'ard  and 
downward,  the  knee  and  foot  are  turned  out,  and  the 
leg  is  longer  than  the  other ; but  when  it  is  difplaced 
backward,  it  is  ufually  pufhed  upward  at  the  fame 
time,  by  which  means  the  limb  is  fhortened  and  the 
foot  is  turned  inwards. 

When  the  thigh  bone  is  difplaced  forward  and 
downward,  the  patient,  in  order  to  have  it  reduced, 
muft  be  laid  upon  his  back,  and  made  fall;  by  bandages, 
or  held  by  afliftants,  while  by  others  an  extenfion  is 
made  by  means  of  flings  fixed  about  the  bottom  of 
the  thigh  a little  above  the  knee.  While  the  extenfion 
IS  made,  the  operator  muft  pufh  the  head  of  the  bone 
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outward,  till  it  gets  into  the  focket.  If  the  diflocation 
be  outward,  the  patient  mull  be  laid  upon  his  face, 
and  during  the  extenlion,  the  head  of  the  bone  muft 
be  pufhed  inwards. 

Diflocations  of  the  knee,  ancles,  and  toes,  are  re- 
duced much  in  the  fame  manner  as  thofe  of  the  upper 
extremities,  viz.  by  making  an  extenfion  in  oppofite 
direaions,  while  the  operater  replaces  the  bon^  ^ In 
many  cafes,  however,  the  extenfion  alone  is  fumcient, 
and  the  bone  will  flip  into  its  place  merely  by  pulling 
the  limb  with  fufficient  force. 


OF  BROKEN  BONES 


There  is  in  moft  country  villages  fome  perfon  who 
pretends  to  the  art  of  reducing  fradures.  ^ hough  in 
general  fuch  perfons  are  very  ignorant,  yet  fome  ot 
diem  are  very  fuccefsful ; which  evidently  proves,  that 
a fmall  degree  of  learning,  and  a fufficient  (hare  ot 
common  fenfe  and  a mechanical  head,  will  enable  a 
man  to  be  ufeful  in  this  way.  We  would,  howeaer, 
advife  people  never  to  truft  to  fuch  operaters, 
expert  and  fldlful  furgeon  can  be  had  ; but  when  t a 
is  impradicable,  they  mult  be  employed ; we  ffiall 
therfore  recommend  the  following  hints  to  their  con- 

WI.en  a large  bone  is  broken,  tbe  patient  s d.et 
oiiRbt,  in  all  relpeas,  to  be  the  fame  as  m an  inliam- 
mamry  fever.  He  lltouUl  likewife  be  kept  q^met  and 
cool,  and  his  belly  lliould  be  opened  either  by  emol- 
lient  clyrters,  or,  if  tliefe  cannot  he  conveniemly  ad- 
miniftered  bv  food  that  is  ot  an  opening  quality  , as 
i wed  prJne;,  apples  boiled  in  milk,  boiled  Ipmage, 
and  the  like.  It  ought,  however,  to  be  1'^  ^ 

ed  that  perfons  who  have  been  accuftomed  to  I 
high,  are  not,  all  of  a Hidden,  to  be  reduced  to  a very 
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k>w  diet.  This  miglit  have  fatal  confequences.  There 
is  often  a neceflity  of  indulging  ev.n  bad  habits,  in 
forae  mealure,  wdiere  the  nature  of  the  difeafe  might 
require  a different  treatrqent. 

It  will  generally  be  neceffary  to  bleed  the  patient 
immediately  after  a fradure,  efpecially  if  he  be  young, 
of  a full  habit,  or  has,  at  the  fame  time,  received  any 
bruife  or  contufion.  This  operation  fhould  not  only 
be  performed  foon  after  the  accident  happens,  but  if 
the  patient  be  very  feverifh,  it  may  be  repeated  next 
day.  When  feveral  of  the  ribs  are  broken,  bleeding 
is  peculiarly  neceffary. 

If  any  of  the  large  bones  which  fupport  the  vveight 
of  the  body  be  broken,  the  patient  muft  keep  his  bed 
for  feveral  weeks.  It  is  by  no  means  neceffary,  how- 
ever that  he  fhould  lie  all  this  while,  as  is  cuftomary, 
upon  his  back.  This  fituation  finks  the  fpirits,  galls 
and  frets  the  patients  fkin,  and  renders  him  very  un- 
eafy.  After  the  fecond  week  he  may  be  gently  raifed 
up,  and  may  fit  feveral  hours,  fupported  by  a bed- 
chair  or  the  like,  which  will  greatly  relieve  him. 
Great  care  however  muft  be  taken  in  railing  him  up 
and  laying  him  down,  that  he  makes  no  exertions 
himfelf,  othervvife  the  adion  of  the  mufcles  may  pull 
the  bone  out  of  its  place. 

It  is  of  great  importance  to  keep  the  patient  dry  and 
clean  while  in  this  fituation.  By  negleding  this,  he 
is  often  fo  galled  and  excoriated,  that  he  is  forced  to 
keep  fhifting  places  for  eafe.  I have  known  a fradur- 
ed  thigh  bone,  after  it  had  laid  ftraight  for  above  a 

* Various  pieces  of  machinery  have  been  contrived  for  conteradling  the  force 
of  the  mufcles,  and  retaining  the  fragments  of  broken  bones ; but  as  defcription  of 
ihefe  without  drawings,  would  be  of  little  ufe,  I (hall  refer  the  reader  to  a cheap 
and  ufeful  performance.  On  the  Nature  and  Cure  of  Fra<Stures,  lately  publifbed  by 
my  ingenious  friend  Mr.  Aitkin,  Surgeon  in  Edinburgh  ; wherin  that  gentleman 
has  not  only  given  an  account  of  the  machines  recommended  in  fraflures  by  former 
authors  but  has  likewife  added  feveral  improvement  of  his  own,  whith  are  pecu- 
liarly ufeful  in  compound  fradlures,  and  in  cafes  where  patients  with  broken  bunas 
are  obliged  to  be  removed  from  one  place  to  another. 
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fortnight,  difplacecl  by  this  means,  and  continue  bent 
for  life,  in  fpite  of  all  that  could  be  done. 

It  has  been  ciiftomary,  when  a bone  was  broken,  to 
keep  the  limb  for  five  or  fix  weeks  continually  upon 
the  ftretch.  But  this  is  a bad  pofture.  It  is  both  un- 
eafy  to  the  patient  and  unfavourable  to  the  cure.  The 
beft  fituation  is  to  keep  the  limb  a little  bent.  This 
is  the  pofture  into  which  every  animal  puts  its  limbs 
when  it  goes  to  reft,  and  in  which  feweft  mufcles  are 
upon  the  ftretch.  ' It  is  eafy  effeded  by  cither  laying 
the  patient  upon  his  fide,  or  making  the  bed  fo  as  to 
favour  this  pofition  of  the  limb. 

Bone* fetters  ought  carefully  to  examine  whether  the 
bone  be  not  (battered,  or  broken,  into  a great  many 
pieces.  In  this  cafe,  it  will  generally  be  neceflary  to 
have  the  limb  taken  olf,  otherwife  a gangrene  or  mor- 
tification may  enfue.  The  horror  which  attends  the 
very  idea  of  an  amputation,  often  occafions  its  being 
delayed  in  fuch  cafes  till  too  late.  ^ 

When  a fradure  is  accompanied  with  a wound, 
it  rauft  be  drelTed  in  all  refpeds,  as  a common 

wound.  r 1 1 u 

All  that  art  can  do  towards  the  cure  of  a broken  bone, 

is  to  lay  it  perfealy  araight,  and  to  keep  it  quite  eafy. 
All  tight  bandages  do  hurt.  They  hadi  much  better  be 
wanting  altogether.  A great  many  of  the  bad  coiife- 
(luences  which  fucceed  to  ftaatircd  bones  are  owing  to 
tight  bandages.  This  is  one  of  the  ways  m which 
the  excefs  of  art,  or  rather  the  abule  of  it,  does  more 
niifchief  than  would  be  occahoned  by  the  want  ot  it. 
Some  of  the  moll  hidden  cures  of  broken  bones  which 
were  ever  known,  happened  where  no  bandages  were 
applied  at  all.  Some  method,  however, 

to  keep  the  member  fteady  ; ‘’'dace 

many  ways  without  bracing  tt  with  a tight  bandage. 
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The  beft  method  of  retention  is  by  two  or  more 
fplints  made  of  leather  or  pafteboard.  Thefe,  If  moift- 
ened  before  they  be  applied,  foon  aflume  the  (hape  of 
the  included  member,  and  are  fufficient  by  the  affift- 
ance  of  a very  flight  bandage,  for  all  the  purpofes  of 
retention.  The  bandage  which  we  would  recommend 
is  that  made  w-ith  twelve  Or  eighteen  tails.  It  Is  much 
eafier  applied  and  taken  off  than  rollers,  and  anfwers 
all  the  purpofes  of  retention  equally  well.  The  fplints 
fhould  always  be  as  long  as  the  limb,  with  holes  cut 
for  the  ancles,  when  the  fra£lure  is  in  the  leg.  , 

In  fractures  of  the  ribs,  where  a bandage  cannot  be 
properly  ufed,  an  adhefive  plafter  may  be  applied  over 
the  part.  The  patient,  in  this  cafe,  ought  to  keep 
himfelf  quite  eafy,  avoiding  every  thing  that  may  oc- 
cafion  fneezing,  laughing,  coughing  or  the  like.  He 
ought  to  keep  his  b9dy  in  a ftraight  poflure,  and 
fhould  take  care  that  his  ftomach  be  conftantly  diflend- 
ed,  by  taking  frequently  fome  light  food,  and  drink- 
ing freely  of  weak  watery  liquors. 

The  moft  proper  external  application  for  a frac- 
ture is  oxycrate^  or  a mixture  of  vinegar  and  wa- 
ter. The  bandages  Ihould  be  wet  with  this  at  every 
drefling. 

OF  STRAINS. 

Strains  are  often  attended  with  worfe  confequences 
than  broken  bones.  The  reafon  is  obvious ; they  are 
generally  negleded.  When  a bone  is  broken,  the  pa- 
tient is  obliged  to  keep  the  member  eafy,  becaufe  he 
cannot  make  ufe  of  it ; but  when  a joint  is  only  ftrain- 
ed,  the  perfon,  finding  he  can  ftill  make  a fliift  to  move 
it,  is  forry  to  lofe  his  time  for  fo  trifling  an  ailment. 
In  this  way  he  deceives  himfelf,  and  converts  into  an 
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incurable  malady  what  might  have  been  removed  by 
only  keeping  the  part  eafy  for  two  days. 

Country  people  generally  immerfe  a drained  limb  in 
cold  w’ater.  This  is  very  proper,  provided  it  be  done 
immediately,  and  not  kept  in  too  long.  But  the  cuf- 
toin  of  keeping  the  part  immerfed  in  cold  water  for  a 
long  time,  is  certainly  dangerous.  It  relaxes  inftead 
of  bracing  the  part,  and  is  more  likely  to  produce  a 
difeafe  than  remove  one. 

Wrapping  a garter  or  fome  other  bandage,  pretty 
tight  about  the  drained  part,  is  like  wife  of  ufe.  It 
helps  to  redore  the  proper  tone  of  the  vedels,  and  pre- 
vents the  adion  of  the  parts  from  increaling  the  difeafe. 
It  fhould  not,  however,  be  applied  too  tight.  I have 
frequently  known  bleeding  near  the  affeded  part  have 
2^  Very  good  eded  i But  what  we  would  recommend 
above  all  things  is  ease.  It  is  more  to  be  depended  on 
than  any  medicine,  and  feldom  fails  to  remove  the 
complaint.* 

OF  RUPTURES. 


Children  and  very  old  people  are  mod  liable  to  this 
difeale.  In  the  former  it  is  generally  occafioned  by 
exceffive  crying,  coughing,  vomiting,  or  the  like. 
In  the  latter  it  is  commonly  the  effed  of  blows,  or 
violent  exertions  of  the  drength,  as  leaping,  carrying 
creat  weights,  &c.  In  both,  a relaxed  habit,  indo- 
lence, and  an  oily  or  very  moid  diet,  difpofe  the  body 

to  this  difeafe.  . • r . v 

On  the  fird  appearance  of  a rupture  in  an  infant,  it 

ought  to  be  laid  upon  its  back,  with  its  head  very  low. 


addition  of  brandy  or  fpirit  of  wine. 
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While  in  this  pofture,  if  the  gut  does  not  return  of  it- 
felf,  it  may  eafily  be  put  up  by  gentle  preflure.  After 
it  is  returned,  a piece  of  flicking  plafler  may  be  appli- 
ed over  the  part,  and  a proper  trufs  or  bandage  muft 
be  conftantly  worn  for  a confiderable  time.  The  me- 
thod of  making  and  applying  thefe  rupture-bandages 
for  children  is  pretty  well  known.  The  child  muft  as 
far  as  poflible,  be  kept  from  crying,  and  from  all  vio- 
lent motion,  till  the  rupture  is  quite  healed. 

In  adults,  when  the  gut  has  been  forced  down  with 
great  violence,  or  happens  from  any  caufe,  to  be  in- 
flamed, it  is  often  very  difficult  to  return  it,  and  lome- 
times  quite  impracticable  without  an  operation,  a de- 
fer! ption  of  which  is  foreign  to  our  purpofe.  As  I 
have  been  fortunate  enough,  however,  always  to  fuc- 
ceed  in  my  attempts  to  return  the  gut,  whithout  having 
recourfe  to  any  other  means  than  what  are  in  the 
/ power  of  every  man,  I (hall  very  briefly  mention  the 
'•  method  which  1 generally  purfue.  After  the  patient 
has  been  bled,  he  muft  be  laid  upon  his  back,  with  his 
‘ head  very  low,  and  his  breach  raifed  high  with  pil- 
\ lows.  In  this  fituation,  flannel-cloths  wrung  out  of  a 
^ decoClion  of  mallows  and  camomile  flowers,  or,  if 
j thefe  are  not  at  hand,  of  warm  water,  muft  be  applied 
I for  a confiderable  time.  A clyfter  made  of  this  decoc- 
tion, with  a large  fpoonful  of  butter  and  a little  fait, 
may  be  afterwards  thrown  up.  If  thefe  Ihould  not 
prove  fuccefsful,  recourfe  muft  be  had  to  preflure. 
If  the  tumor  be  very  hard,  confiderable  force  will  be 
neceflary ; but  it  is  not  force  alone  that  fucceeds 
here.  The  operator,  at  the  fame  time  that  he  makes 
a prelTure  with  the  palms  of  his  hand,  muft  with 
his  fingers  conduct  the  gut  in  by  the  fame  aperture 
through  which  it  came  out.  The  manner  of  doing 
this  can  be  much  eafier  conceived  than  deferibed. 
Should  all  thefe  endeavours  prove  ineffectual,  clyfters 
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of  the  fmoke  of  tobacco  muft  be  tried.  Thefe  h^ve 
been  often  known  to  fucceed  where  every  other  me- 
thod failed. 

An  adult,  after  the  gut  has  been  returned,  muft 
wear  a fteel-bandage.  It  is  needlefs  to  defcribe  this, 
as  it  may  always  be  had  ready  made  from  the  artifts. 
Such  bandages  are  generally  uneafy  to  the  wearer  for 
feme  time,  but  by  cuftom  they  become  quite  eafy. 
No  perfon  who  has  had  a rupture  after  he  arrived 
at  man’s  eftate,  fhould  ever  be  without  one  of  thele 
bandages. 

Perfons  who  have  a rupture  ought  carefully  to  avoid 
all  violent  exercife,  carrying  great  weights,  leaping, 
running,  and  the  like.  They  fliould  likewife  avoid 
windy  aliment  and  ftrong  liquors ; and  ftiould  care- 
fully guard  againft  catching  cold. 

CHAP.  LXII. 

OF  CASUALTIES. 


IT  is  certain  that  life,  when  to  all  appearance  loft, 
may  often,  by  due  care,  be  reftored.  Accidents 
frequently  prove  fatal,  merely  becaufe  proper  means 
are  not  ufed  to  counteract  their  effeCts.  No  perfon 
ought,  therefore,  to  be  looked  upon  as  killed  by  any 
accident,  unlefs  where  the  ftrudure  of  the  heart,  brain 
lungs,  or  fome  organ  necelfary  to  life,  is  evidently  de- 
ftroyed.  The  aClion  of  thefe  organs  may  be  fo  far 
impaired  as  even  to  be  for  fome  time  imperceptable, 
when  life  is  by  no  means  gone  : In  this  cafe,  however, 
if  the  fluids  be  fuffered  to  grow  cold,  it  will  be  impof- 
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fible  to  put  theiri  again  in  motion,  even  though  the 
folids  fhould  recover  their  power  of  acting.  Thus 
when  the  motion  of  the  lungs  has  been  Hopped  by  un- 
wholefome  vapour,  the  a£fion  of  the  heart  by  a ftroke 
on  the  breaft,  or  the  fundioris  of  the  brain  by  a blow 
on  the  head,  if  the  person  be  fulfered  to  grow  cold,  he 
will  irt  all  probability  continue  lo  }•  but,  if  the  body  be 
kept  warm,  as  foon  as  the  injured  part  has  recovered 
its  power  of  ading,  the  fluids  will  again  begin  to  mova, 
and  all  the  vital  fundions  will  be  reftored. 

It  is  a horrid  cuftom  immediately  to  confign  over  to 
death  every  perfon  who  has  the  misfortune  by- a fall, 
a blow,  or  the  like,  to  be  deprived  of  the  appearance 
of  life.  The  unhappy  perfon  inftead  of  being  carried 
into  a warm  houfe,  and  laid  by  the  fire,  or*  put  in  a 
warm  bed,  is  generally  hurried  away  to  a church,  a 
barn,  or  fome  other  cold  damp  houfe,  where  after  a 
fruitlefs  attempt  has  been  made  to  bleed  him^  perhaps 
by  one  who  knew  nothing  of  the  matter,  he  is  given 
over  for  dead,  and  no  farther  notice  taken  of  him. 
This  condud  feems  to  be  the  refult  of  ignorance,  fup- 
ported  by  an  ancient  fuperftitious  notion,  which  for- 
bids the  body  of  any  perfon  fuppoled  to  be  killed  by 
an  accident  to  be  laid  in  an  houfe  that  is  inhabited. — ' 
What  the  ground  of  this  fuperftition  may  be,  we 
lhall  not  pretend  to  enquire,  but  furely  the  condud 
founded  upon  it  is  contrary  to  all  the  principles  of 
reafon,  humanity,  and  common  fenfe. 

When  a perfon  feems  to  be  fuddenly  deprived  of  life, 
cur  fir  ft  bufinefs  is  to  inquire  into  the  caufe.  We 
ought  carefully  to  ol)ferve  whether  any  fubrtance  be 
lodged  in  the  wind-pipe  or  gullet ; and,  if  that  is  the 
cafe,  attempts  muft  be  made  to  remove  it.  When  un- 
wholefome  air  is  the  caufe,  the  patient  ought  immedi- 
ately to  be  removed  out  of  it.  If  the  circulation  be 
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fuddenly  flopped,  from  any  caufe  whatever,  except 
mere  weaknefs,  the  patient  fliould  be  bled.  If  the 
blood  does  not  fl  w,  he  may  be  immerfed  in  warm 
water,  or  rubbed  with  warin  cloths,  &c.  to  promote 
that  evacuation.  When  the  caufe  cannot  be  Suddenly 
removed,  our  great  aim  muft  be  to  keep  up  the  vital 
warmth,  by  rubbing  the  patient  with  hot  cloths, 
covering  hi&  body  with  warm  fand,  afhes,  or  the 
like. 

We  {hall  now  proceed  to  treat  more  fully  of  thofe 
accidents,  which,  without  immediate  affiftance,  would 
often-  prove  fatal ; and  to  point  out  the  moft  likely 
means  for  relieving  the  unhappy  fulferers  ; but  as  we 
have  been  greatly  anticipated  in  this  part  of  our  fubjed 
by  the  learned  and  humane  Dr.  TilTot,  -we  fhall  con- 
tent ourfelves  with  feleding  fuch  of  his  obfervations 
as  feem  to  be  the  moft  important,  and  adding  fuch 
of  our  own  as  have  occured  in  the  courfe  of  prac- 
tice. 

OF  SUBSTANCES  STOPPED  BETW^EEN  THE 
MOUTH  AND  STOMACH. 

Though  accidents  of  this  kind  are  very  common, 
and  extremely  dangerous,  yet  they  are  generally  the 
effed  of  careleffnefs.  Children  (hould  be  taught  to 
chew  their  food  well,  and  to  put  nothing  into  their 
mouths  which  it  would  be  dangerous  for  them  to  fwal- 
lovv.  But  children  are  not  the  only  perfons  guilty  of 
this  piece  of  imprudence.  I know  many  adults  who 
put  pins,  nails,  and  other  ftiarp-pointed  fubftances,  in 
their  mouths,  upon  every  occalion,  and  fome  who  even 
fleep  with  the  former  there  all  night.  This  condudl  is 
exceedingly  incautious,  as  a lit  of  coughing,  or  twenty 
other  accidents,  may  torce  over  the  fubftancc  bcfoie 
he  perlon  be  aware. 
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When  any  fubftance  is  detained  in  the  gullet,  there 
are  two  ways  of  removing  it,  viz.  either  by  extradfing 
it,  or  pulliing  it  down.  The  fafeft  and  moft  certain 
way  is  always  to  extract  or  draw  it  out,  but  this  is  not 
always  the  eaheft  ; it  may  therefore  be  more  eligible 
fometimes  to  thruft  it  down,  efpecially  when  the  ob- 
ftrudling  body  is  of  fuch  a nature,  that  there  is  no 
danger  from  its  reception  into  the  flomach.  Thefub- 
ftances  which  may  be  puftied  down  without  danger 
are,  all  common  nourilhing  ones,  as  bread,  fiefh,  fi  uits, 
and  the  like : All  indigeftible  bodies,  as  cork,  wood, 
bones,  pieces  of  metal,  and  iiich  like,  ought,  if  poffible, 
to  be  extracted,  elpecially  if  thefe  bodies  be  (harp 
pointed,  as  pins,  needle?,  filli-bones,  bits  of  glafs,  &c. 

When  such  fubftances  have  not  palled  in  too  deep, 
we  fhould  endeavour  to  extra^  them  with  our  lingers, 
which  method  often  fucceeds.  When  they  are  lower 
we  fhould  make  ufe  of  nippers,  or  a fmall  pair  of  for- 
ceps fuch  as  furgeons  ufe.  But  this  attempt  to  extra<St 
rarely  fucceeds,  if  the  fubftance  be  of  a flexible  nature, 
and  has  defcended  far  into  the  gullet. 

If  the  fingers  and  nippers  fail,  or  cannot  be  duly  ap- 
plied, crotchets,  a kind  of  hooks,  mull  be  employed. 

hefe  may  be  made  at  once,  by  bending  a piece  of 
pretty  ftrong  iron-wire  at  one  end.  It  mull  be  intro- 
duced in  tiie  flat  way,  and  for  the  better  condu£ling  it 
there  fiiould  likevvife  be  a curve  or  bending  at  the  end 
it  is  held  by,  to  ferve  as  a kind  of  handle  to  it,  which 
has  this  farther  ufe,  that  it  may  bcffecured  by  a firing 
lied  to  it,  a circumftance  not  to  be  omitted  in  any  in- 
ftrument  employed  on  luch  occa'fions,  to  avoid  fuch-ill 
accidents  as  have  fometimes  enfued  from  thefe  inftru- 
ments  flipping  out  of  the  operator’s  hand.  After  the 
crotchet  lias  p>alled  below  the  fubftance  that  obftruct^ 
the  pall'age,  it  is  drawn  up  again,  and  hooks  up  the 
body  along  with  it.  The  crotchet  is  alfo  very  conve- 
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nient,  when  a fubftance  fomewhat  flexible,  as  a pin 
or  fifh-bone,  flicks  acrofs  the  gullet,  the  hook,  in  fuch 
cafes,  feizing  them  about  their  middle  part,  crooks  and 
thus  difengages  them  ; or  if  they  are  very  brittle  fub- 
ftances,  it  ferves  to  break  them. 

When  the  obflructing  bodies  are  fmall,  and  only 
flop  up  a part  of  the  paflage,  and  which  may  either 
eaflly  elude  the  hook,  or  flraiten  it  by  their  refiflancf 
a kind  of  rings  made  either  of  wire,  wool,  or  filk,  may 
be  ufed.  A piece  of  fine  wire,  of  a proper  length, 
may  be  bent  into  a circle,  about  the  middle,  of  about 
an  inch  diameter,  and  the  long  unbent  fides  brought 
parallel,  and  near  each  other  ; thefe  are  to  be  held  ip 
the  hand,  and  the  circular  part  or  ring  introduced  into 
the  gullet,  in  order  to  be  conducted  about  the  obflru<fl- 
ing  body,  and  fo  to  extradf  it.  More  flexible  rings 
may  be  made  of  wool,  thread,  filk,  or  fmall  pack-thread, 
which  may  be  waxed  for  their  greater  flrength  and 
confiflence.  One  of  thefe  is  to  betiedfaflto  a handle 
of  iron-wire,  whale-bone,  or  any  kind  of  flexible  wood, 
and  by  this  means  introduced,  in  order  to  furround  the 
obflrufling  fubflance,  and  to  draw  it  out.  Several  of 
thefe  rings  pafled  through  one  another  may  be  ufed,  the 
more  certainly  to  lay  hold  of  the  obflrudHng  body, 
which  may  be  involved  by  one,  it  another  fhould  mifs 
it.  Thefe  rings  have  one  advantage,  w'hich  is,  that 
when  the  fubflance  to  be  extratfled  is  once  laid  hold 
of,  it  may  then,  by  turning  the  handle,  be  retained  fo 
flronglv  in  the  ring  thus  tvvifled,  as  to  be  moved  every 
way,  wdiich  mufl  in  many  cafes  be  a confiderable  ad- 
vantage, 

Another  material  employed  on  thefe  unhappy  occa- 
fions  is  the  fponge.  Its  propeity  of  fwelling  confider- 
ably  on  being  wet,  is  the  principal  foundation  of  its 
ulcfulnels  here.  If  any  fubflance  is  flopped  in  the 
gullet,  but  \vithout  filling  up  the  whole  paflage,  a bit 
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of  fponge  may  b©  introduced  into  tliat  part  which  is 
unftopped,  and  beyond  the  fubftance.  The  fponge 
foon  dilates  and  grows  larger  in  this  moifl  fituation, 
making  the  patient  fwallovv  a few  drops  of  water, 
i^fterwards  it  is  to  be  drawn  back  by  the  handle  to 
which  it  is  faftened.  and  as  it  is  now  too  large  to 
return  through  the  fmall  cavity  by  which  it  was 
conveyed  in,  it  draws  out  the  obftruaing  body  along 
with  it. 

The  compreiTibility  of  fponge  is  another  foundation 
of  its  ufefulnefs  in  fuch  cafes.  A pretty  large  piece  of 
fponge  may  be  comprefled  or  fqueezed  into  a fmall 
fize,  by  winding  a firing  or  tape  clofely  about  it,  which 
may  be  eafily  unwound  and  withdrawn,  after  the 
fponge  has  been  introduced.  A bit  of  fponge  may 
likewife  be  comprefled  by  a piece  of  whalebone  fplit  at 
one  end  ; but  this  can  hardly  be  introduced  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  not  to  hurt  the  patient. 

I have  often  known  pins  and  other  fharp  bodies 
which  had  ftuck  in  the  throat,  brought  up  by  caufing 
the  perfon  to  fwallow  a bit  of  tough  meat  tied  to  a 
thread,  and  drawing  it  quickly  up  again.  This  is  fafer 
than  fwallo  wing  fponge,  and  will  often  anfwer  the  pur- 
pofe  equally  well. 

When  all  thefe  methods  prove  unfuccefsful,  there 
remains  one  more,  which  is,  to  make  the  patient  vo- 
mit ; but  this  can  scarcely  be  of  any  fervice,  unlefs 
when  fuch  obftruding  bodies  are  Amply  engaged  in, 
and  not  hooked  or  fluck  into  the  fides  of  the  gullet,  as 
in  this  cafe  vomiting  might  fometiines  occafion  further 
mifehief.  If  the  patient  can  fwallow,  vomiting  may 
be  excited  by  taking  half  a drachm  or  two  fcruples  of 
ipecacuanha,  in  powder,  made  into  a draught.  11  he 
is  not  able  to  fwallow,  an  attempt  may  be  made  to  ex- 
cite vomitting  by  tickling  his  throat  with  a feather,  and 
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if  that  fliould  not  fucceed,  a clyfter  of  tobacco  may  be 
adminifttred.  It  is  made  by  boiling  an  ounce  of  to- 
bacco in  a fufficient  quantity  of  water ; this  has  often 
been  found  to  fucceed,  when  other  attempts  to  excite 
vomiting  had  failed. 

When  the  obftruding  body  is  of  fuch  a nature  that 
k may  be  fafely  pufhed  downwards,  this  may  be  at- 
tempted by  means  of  a wax  candle  oiled,  and  a little 
heated  fo  as  to  make  it  flexible ; or  a piece  of  whale- 
bone, wire,  or  flexible  wood,  with  a fponge  faftened 
to  one  end. 

Should  it  be  impoffible  to  extract  even  thofe  bodies 
which  it  is  dangerous  to  admit  into  the  ftomach,  we 
mufl  then  prefer  the  leafl  of  two  evils,  and  rather  run 
the  hazard  of  pufhing  them  down,  thanfuffer  the  pa- 
tient to  perifii  in  a few  minutes  ; and  we  ought  to 
fcruple  the  refolution  the  lefs,  as  a great  many  inflances 
have  happened,  where  the  fwallowing  of  fuch  hurtful 
or  indigeftible  liibftances  has  been  follov^^ed  by  no  dif- 
order. 

Whenever  it  is  manifefl",  that  all  endeavours  either 
to  extrude  or  pufh  down  the  fubflance  mufl  prove  in- 
efiectual,  they  fliould  be  difeontinued  ; becaufe  the  in- 
flammation occafioned  by  perfifting  in  them  might  be 
as  dangerous  as  the  obflrudiion  itfelf.  Some  have  died 
in  confequence  of  the  inflammation,  even  after  the 
body  which  caufed  the  obftrudlion  had  been  entirely 
removed. 

While  the  means  recommended  above  are  making 
ufe  of,  the  patient  fliould  often  fwallow,  or  if  he  can- 
not, he  fliould  frequently  receive  by  injedion,  through 
a crooked  tube  or  pipe  that  may  reach  down  to  the 
gullet.  Tome  emollient  liquor,  as  warm  milk  and  wa- 
ter, barley-water,  or  a decodion  of  mallows.  Injec- 
tions of  this  kind  not  only  lolten  and  footh  the  irri- 
tated parts,  but,  when  tlirowii  in  with  force,  are  often 
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more  fuccefsful  in  loolenii)g  the  obftru£lion,  than  all 
attempts  with  inflruments. 

When  after  all  our  endeavours,  we  are  obliged  to 
leave  the  obftrudingbody  in  the  part,  the  patient  muft 
be  treated  as  if  he  had  an  inflammatory  difeafe.  He 
(hould  be  bled,  kept  upon  a low  diet,  and  have  his 
whole  neck  furrounded  with  emollient  poultices  The 
like  treatment  mnft  alfo  be  ufed,  if  there  be  any  reafon 
to  fufped  an  inflammation  of  the  paflTages,  though  the 
obftrudUng  body  be  removed. 

A proper  degree  of  agitation  has  fometimes  loofened 
the  inhering  body  more  effedually  than  inftruments. 
Thus  a blow  on  the  back  has  often  forced  up  a fub- 
flance  which  ftuck  in  the  gullet ; but  this  is  ftill  more 
proper  and  efficacious  when  the  fubftance  gets  into  the 
wind-pipe.  In  this  cafe  vomiting  and  Ineezlng  are 
likewife  to  be  excited.  Pins,  which  ftuck  in  the  gul- 
let have  been  frequently  difcharged  by  riding  on 
horfeback,  or  in  a machine. 

When  an  indigeftible  fubftance  has  been  forced 
down  to  the  ftomach,  the  patient  ftiould  ufe  a very 
mild  and  fmooth  diet,  confifting  chiefly  of  fruits  and 
farinaceous  m^aly  fubftances,  as  puddings,  pottage, 
and  foups.  He  fhould  avoid  all  heating  and  irritating 
things,  as  wine,  punch,  pepper,  and  fuch  like  ; and 
his  drink  fhould  be  milk  and  water,  barley-water,  or 

When  the  gullet  is  fo  ftrongly  and  fully  clofed,  that 
the  patient  can  receive  no  food  by  the  mouth,  he  muft 
be  nourilhed  by  clyfters  of  foup,  jelly,  and  the  like. 

W hen  the  patient  is  in  danger  of  being  immediate- 
ly fuffbcated,  when  all  hope  of  freeing  the  paflage  is  va- 
niflied,  and  death  Items  at  hand,  if  refpiration  be  not 
reftored,  the  operation  of  bronchotomy,  or  opening  of 
the  wind-pipe,  muft  be  diredly  performed.  As  this 
operation  is  neither  difficult  to  an  expert  furgeon,  nor 
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very  painful  to  the  patient,  and  is  often  the  only  me- 
thod which  can  be  taken  to  preferve  life  in  thefe  emer- 
gencies, we  thought  proper  to  mention  it,  though  it 
fhould  only  be  attempted  by  perfons  fkilled  in  furger}'’. 

OF  DROWNED  PERSONS. 

Wh^n  a perfon  has  remained  a quarter  of  an  hour 
under  water,  there  can  be  noconfiderable  hopes  of  his 
recovery.  But  as  feveral  circumftances  may  happen  to 
have  continued  life,  in  fuch  an  unfortunate  fituation, 
beyond  the  ordinary  term,  we  fhould  always  endea- 
vour to  afford  them  the  moft  effectual  relief,  and  never 
to  give  them  up  as  irrecoverable  too  foon,  fince  it  has 
often  been  known,  that  until  the  expiration  of  two, 
and  fometimes  even  of  three  hours,  fuch  perfons  have 
exhibited  fome  tokens  of  life. 

The  intention  which  fimuld  be  purfued  Is,  that  of 
unloading  the  lungs  and  brain^  and  reftoring  the  natu- 
ral •warmth  and  circulation^  &c.  Though  cold  was  by 
no  means  the  caule  of  the  perfon’s  death,  yet  it  will 
prove  an  effe<£tual  obftacle  to  his  recovery.  For  this 
reafon,  after  dripping  him  of  his  wet  clothes,  his  body 
muft  be  ftrongly  rubbed  for  a confiderable  time  with 
coarle  linen  cloths,  as  warm  as  they  can  be  made,  and 
as  foon  as  a well  heated  bed  can  be  got  ready,  he  may 
be  laid  in  it,  and  the  rubbing  fhould  be  continued, — 
Warm  cloths  ought  likewife  to  be  frequently  applied 
to  his  ftomacli  and  bowels,  and  hot  bricks,  or  bottles 
filled  with  warm  water,  to  the  foies  of  his  feet. 

Bleeding  will  likewife  be  of  fervice  to  renew  the 
circulation.  Ten  or  twelve  ounces  of  blood  may  be 
taken  from  any  part  of  the  body,  it  a vein  can  be 
found’ ; but  as  the  veins  of  the  arms  will  feldom  bleed 
upon  fuch  occalions,  it  will  be  proper  to  try  thole  of 
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the  neck,  which  are  both  moll  apt  to  bleed,  and  afford 
the  moft  fudden  relief  to  the  brain. 

In  order  to  renew  the  breathing,  a ftrc*ng  perfon 
may  blow  his  own  breath  into  the  patient’s  mouth 
with  all  the  force  he  can : or,  what  will  generally 
fucceed  better,  the  fmoke  of  tobacco  may  be  blown 
into  the  lungs,  by  means  of  a pipe  or  funnel*.  The 
fume  of  tobacco  fhould  likewife  be  thrown  up  as 
fpeedily  apd  plentifully  as  poffible  into  the  inteftines, 
in  form  of  clyfter.  There  are  various  contrivances 
for  this  purpofe,  and  common  fenfe  will  generally 
fuggeft  which  is  the  moft  commodious  upon  fuch 
emergencies. 

The  ftrongeft  volatiles  fhould  likewife  be  applied  to 
the  nofe,  as  fpirit  of  hartfhorn,  sal  volatile  deosum^ 
burnt  feathers,  and  fuch  like.  The  nofe  may  like- 
wife be  tickled  with  a feather,  and  the  powder  of  dried 
marjoram,  tobacco,  or  rue,  blown  up  th^  noftrils.  The 
temples  and  pit  of  the  ftomach  may  be  frequently  rub- 
bed with  warm  brandy  or  fpirits  of  wine,  a few  drops 
of  which  may  likewife  be  put  into  the  mouth  by 
means  of  a feather. 

Should  thefe  endeavours  prove  unfuccefsful,  the  pa- 
tient may  be  put  into  a warm  bath,  or  laid  along 
warm  afhes,  hot  dung,  fand,  or  fuch  like.  Dr.  Tiflbt 
mentions  an  inftance  of  a girl,  who  was  reftored  to 
life,  after  (be  had  been  taken  out  of  the  water,  fwelled, 
bloated,  and  to  all  appearance  dead,  by  laying  her  na- 
ked body  upon  hot  afties,  covering  her  with  others 
equally  hot,  putting  a bonnet  round  her  head,  and  a 
ftocking  round  her  neck  fluffed  with  the  fame,  and 
heaping  coverings  over  all.  After  Ihe  had  remained 

• I have  known  pig  drowned  and  reftored  to  life  two  or  three  times  fuccef- 
uveljr,  by  blowing  air  into  its  mouth  with  a pair  of  fniall  bellows,  and  laying  it 
before  the  fire.  > J B 
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half  an  hour  in  this  fituation,  her  pulfe  leturned,  {he' 
recovered  fpeech  and  cried  out,  f Jree%e,  I freeze ; a 
little  cherry-brandy  was  given  her,  and  Ihe  remained 
buried,  as  it  were,  under  the  aOies  for  eight  hours  ; 
afterwards  flie  was  taken  out,  without  any  other 
complaint  except  that  of  laflitude  or  wearinefs,  which 
went  oiF  in  a few  days.  The  Dodbor  mentions  ano- 
ther in  dance  of  a man  vvho  was  reftored  to  life,  alter 
he  had  remained  fix  hours  under  water,  by  the  heat  of 
a dung  heap. 

As  boon  as  the  patient  difeovers  any  motion,  he  may 
take  frequently  a table-fpoonful  of  the  oxymal  of  fquills 
diluted  with  warm  water  ; or,  if  that  medicine  is  not 
at  hand,  a ftrong  infufion  of  fage,  camomile  flowers, 
or  car  duns  benedictiis^  fweetened  with  honey,  may  be 
ufed  in  its  dead  ; where  nothing  elfe  can  be  had,  fome 
warm  water,  with  the  addition  of  a little  common  fait, 
fh'-uld  be  given. 

\Ve  are  by  no  means,  to  difeontinue  our  affi dance  as 
boon  as  the  patients  did  o ver  fome  tokens  of  life,  fince 
thev  fonietimes  expue  alter  thefe  fird  appearances  of 
recovering.  The  w^arm  and  dimulating  applications 
are  dill  to  be  continued,  and  fmall  quantities  of  fome 
cordial  liquor  ought  frequently  to  be  adminidered. 
Ladly,  though  the  perfon  diould  be  manifedly  rc-ani- 
mated,  there  fometimes  remain  an  oppredion,  a cough, 
and  feveriihnefs,  'vhich  effedually  conditute  a dil- 
eafe.  In  this  cafe  it  will  be  necedary  to  bleed  the  pa- 
tient in  the  arm,  an:l  to  caule  him  to  drink  plentifully  of 
barley-water,  elder-flower  tea,  or  any  otlier  foft  pedo- 
ral  inlulion 

The  diredions  wnth  refped  to  perfons  who  have 
been  strangled  are  fo  nearly  the  lame  with  thole  for 
drowned  people,  that  we  think  it  unnecelfliry  to  men- 
tion then.  The  general  intention  is  the  lame,  viz.  to 
renew  the  circulation,  refpiration,  &c.  which  mutt 
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be  attempted  by  bleeding,  blowing  warm  air  into 
the  lungs  and  inteftints,  and  applying  warm  lub- 
ftances,  as  afhes,  fait,  or  fuch  like,  to  the  whole  fur- 
face  of  the  body. 

Such  perfons  as  have  the  misfortune  to  be  depriv- 
ed of  the  appearances  of  life  by  a fall,  a blow,  or  the 
like,  muft  alfo  be  treated  nearly  in  the  fame  manner 
as  thofe  who  have  been  for  fome  time  under  water.  I 
have  feen  a perfon  fo  ftunned  by  a fall  from  a horle, 
that  for  above  fix  hours  he  fcarcely  exhibited  any  figiis 
of  life  ; yet  this  man,  by  being  bled,  and  proper  me- 
thods taken  to  keep  up  the  vital  warmth,  recover- 
ed, and  in  a few  days  was  perfedly  well.  Dr.  Alex- 
ander gives  an  inftance  to  the  fame  piirpofe,  in  the 
Edinburgh  Phyfical  and  Literary  Effays,  of  a man 
who  was  to  all  appearance  killed  by  a blow  on  the 
breaft,  but  recovered  on  bung  immerfed  for  fome 
time  in  warm  water.  Thefe,  and  other  inftances  of  a 
fimilar  nature,  which  might  be  adduced,  amount  to  a 
full  proof  of  this  fadf,  that  many  of  thofe  unhappy 
perfons  who  lofe  their  lives  by  falls,  blows,  and  other 
accidents,  might  be  faved  by  the  use  of  proper  mea?is 
duly  persisted  In. 

OF  NOXIOUS  VAPOURS. 

Air  may  be  many  ways  rendered  noxious,  or  even 
deftrndive  to  animals.  This  may  either  happen  from 
its  vivifying  principle  being  deftroyed,  or  from  fubtile 
exhalations  with  which  it  is  impregnated.  Thus  air 
that  has  pafled  through  burning  fuel  is  neither  ca- 
pable of  fupporling  tire  nor  the  life  of  animals. 
Hence  the  danger  ol  fleeping  in  dole  chambers  with 
charcoal  fires.  Some,  indeed,  fnppofe  the  danger 
here  proceeds  from  the  fulphiireous  oil  contained  in 
the  charcoal,  v^'hioh  is  fet  at  liberty,  and  diflufed  all 
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over  the  chamber  ; while  others  imagine  it  is  owing 
to  the  quality  of  the  air  of  the  room  being  altered 
by  the  lire  alone.  Be  this  as  It  may,  it  is  a fitua- 
tion  that  ought  carefully  to  be  avoided.  Indeed,  it  is 
dangerous  to  fleep  in  a fmall  apartment  with  a fire  of 
any  kind. 

The  vapour  which  exhales  from  wine,  cyder,  beer, 
or  other  liquors,  in  the  ftate  of  fermentation,  contains 
fomething  poifonous,  which  kills  in  the  like  manner 
with  the  vapour  of  coal.  Hence  there  Is  always  dan- 
ger in  going  into  cellars,  where  a large  quantity  of  thefe 
liquors  is  in  a ftate  of  fermentation,  efpecially  if  they 
have  been  clofe  (hut  up  for  fome  time.  ' There  have 
been  many  inftances  of  perfons  ftruck  dead  on  enter- 
ing fuch  places,  and  of  others  who  have  with  difficul- 
ty efcaped. 

When  fubterraneous  caves,  that  have  been  very 
long  fhut,  are  opened,  or  when  deep  wells  are  clean- 
ed, which  have  not  been  emptied  for  feveral  years, 
the  vapours  arifing  from  them  produce  the  fame  ef- 
fects as  thofe  mentioned  above.  For  this  reafon,  no 
perfon  ought  to  venture  into  a well,  pit,  cellar,  or 
any  place  that  is  damp,  and  has  been  long  fhut  up, 
till  the  air  has  been  lufficiently  purified,  by  burning 
gunpowder  In  it.  It  is  eafy  to  know  when  the  air  of 
fuch  places  Is  unwholefome,  by  letting  down  a lighted 
candle,  throwing  In  burning  fuel,  or  the  like.  If 
thefe  continue  to  burn,  people  may  fafely  venture 
in  ; but  where  they  arc  fuddenly  cxtinguifticd,  no 
one  ought  to  enter  in  till  the  air  has  been  firft  purified 
by  fire. 

The  oftenfive  ftink  of  lamps  and  of  candles,  efpe- 
cially  when  their  flames  are  extinguifhed,  operate  like 
other  vapours,  though  with  lels  violence,  and  It  is 
fuddenly.  There  have,  however,  been  inftances  of 
people  killed  by  the  fumes  of  lamps  which  had  been 
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extlngullhed  in  a clofe  chamber  ; and  perfons  of 
weak  delicate. breads  generally  find  themfelyes  quick- 
ly opprelTed  in  apartments  illuminated  with  many 
candles. 

Such  as  are  fenfible  of  their  danger  in  thefe  fitua- 
tions,  and  retreat  feafonably  from  it,  are  generally  re- 
leaved as  foon  as  they  get  into  the  open  air  ; or,  if 
they  have  any  remaining  uneafinefs,  a little  water 
and  vinegar,  or  lemonade,  drank  hot,  affords  them  re- 
lief. But  when  they  are  fo  far  poifoned,  as  to  have 
loft  their  feeling  and  under  ftanding,  the  following 
means  rauft  be  ufed  for  their  recovery  : 

The  patient  fhould  be  expofed  to  very  pure,  frefh, 
and  open  air ; and  volatile  falts,  or  other  ftimulating 
fubftances,  held  to  his  nofe.  He  fliould  next  be  bled 
in  the  arm,  or,  if  that  does  not  fucceed,  in  the  neck. 
His  legs  ought  to  be  put  into  warm  water,  and  well 
rubbed.  As  foon  as  he  can  fwallow,  forae  lemonade, 
or  water  and  vinegar,  with  the  addition  of  a little  nitre, 
may  be  given  him. 

Nor  are  fharp  clyfters  by  any  means  to  be  neglect- 
ed ; thefe  may  be  made,  by  adding  to  the  common 
clyfter,  fyrup  of  buckthorn  and  tincture  of  fenna,  of 
each  two  ounces : or,  in  their  ftead,  halt  an  ounce  of 
Venice  turpentine,  diftblved  in  the  yolk  of  an  egg, 
may  be  added,  Should  thefe  things  not  be  at  hand, 
two  or  three  large  fpoonfuls  of  common  falts  may  be 
put  into  the  clyfter.  The  fame  means,  if  neceffary, 
muft  be  ufed  to  keep  up  the  natural  warmth,  circula- 
tion, &c.  as  were  recommended  in  the  former  part  of 
this  chapter. 
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The  efFeds  of  intoxication  are  often  fatal.  No  kind 
of  poifon  kills  more  certainly  than  an  over-dofe  of  ar- 
dent fpirits.  Sometimes,  indeed,  by  deftroying  the 
nervous  energy,  they  put  an  end  to  life  at  once,  but 
in  general  their  effeds  are  more  flow,  and  in  manyre- 
fpeds  fimilar  to  thofe  of  opium.  Other  kinds  of  intoxi- 
cating liquors  may  prove  fatal  wdien  taken  to  excefs,  as 
well  as  ardent  fpirits,  but  they  may  generally  be  dif- 
charged  by  vomiting,  which  ought  always  to  be  excit- 
ed when  the  ftomach  is  overcharged  with  liquor. 

More  of  thofe  unhappy  perlons  who  die  intoxicated 
lofe  their  lives  from  an  inability  to  condud  themfelves, 
than  from  the  deftrudive  quality  of  the  liquor.  Un- 
able to  walk,  they  tumble  down,  and  lie  in  fome  auk- 
ward  pofture,  which  obftruds  the  circulation  or  breath- 
ing, and  often  continue  in  this  fituation  till  they  die. 
No  drunken  perfon  Ihonld  be  left  by  himfell  til!  his 
clothes  have  been  loofened,  and  his  body  laid  in  fuch  a 
pofture  as  is  moft  favourable  for  continuing  the  vital 
motions,  difcharging  the  contents  of  the  ftomach,  &c. 
The  beft  pofture  for  difcharging  the  contents  of  the 
ftomach  is  to  lay  the  perlon  upon  his  belly  ; when  he 
falls  afleep  he  may  be  laid  on  his  fide,  with  his  head  a 
little  raifed,  and  particular  care  muft  be  taken  that  his 
neck  be  no  way  bent,  twilled,  or  have  any  thing  too 
tight  about  it. 

The  exceflive  degree  of  thirft,  occafioned  by  drink- 
ing ftrong  liquors,  often  induces  people  to  quench  it, 
by  taking  what  is  hurtful.  I have  known  fatal  confe- 
quences  even  from  drinking  freely  of  milk  after  a de- 
bauch of  wine  or  four  punch;  thefe  acidliquors,  together 
with  the  heat  of  the  ftomach,  having  coagulated  the 
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milk  in  fuch  a manner  that  it  could  never  be  digefted. 
The  fafeft  drink  after  a debauch  is  water  with  a toaft, 
tea,  infufiojis  of  balm,  fage,  barley-water,  and  fuch 
like.  If  the  perfon  wants  to  vomit,  he  may  drink  a 
weak  infufion  of  camomile-flowers,  or  lukewarm  wa- 
ter and  oil ; but  in  this  condition  vomiting  may  gene- 
rally be  excited  by  only  tickling  the  throat  with  the 
finger  or  a feather. 

Inftead  of  giving  a detail  of  all  the  different  fymp- 
toms  of  intoxication  which  indicate  danger,  and  pro- 
pofing  a general  plan  of  treatment  for  perfons  in  this 
fituation,  I fhall  briefly  relate  the  hiflory  of  a cafe 
which  lately  fell  under  my  own  obfervation,  where- 
in moft  of  thofe  fyrnptoms  ufually  reckoned  danger- 
ous occurred,  and  where  the  treatment  was  fuccefs- 
ful. 

A young  man,  about  fifteen  years  of  age,  had,  for  a 
hire,  drunk  ten  glaffes  of  flrong  brandy.  He  foon  af- 
ter fell  faft  afleep,  and  continued  in  that  fituation  for 
near  twelve  hours,  till  at  length  his  uneafy  manner  of 
breathing,  the  coldnefs  of  his  extremities,  and  other 
threatening  fymptoms,  alarmed  his  friends,  and  made 
them  fend  for  me,  I found  him  ftill  fall;  afleep,  his 
countenance  ghaftly,  and  his  fkin  covered  with  a cold 
clammy  fweat.  ^Almoft  the  only  figns  of  life  remain- 
ing were,  a deep  laborious  breathing,  and  a violent 
commotion  or  agitation  of  his  bowels. 

I tried  to  roufe  him,  but  in  vain,  by  pinching,  (bak- 
ing, applying  volatile  fpirits,  and  other  ftimulating 
things,  to  his  nofe,  &c.  A few  ounces  of  blood  were 
likevvife  let  from  his  arm,  and  a mixture  of  vinegar  and 
w’ater  was  poured  into  his  mouth  ; hut  as  he  could  not 
fwallow,  very  little  of  this  got  into  his  flomach.  None 
of  thefe  things  having  the  leaft  effedt,  and  the  danger 
feeming  to  increale,  1 ordered  his  legs  to  be  put  into 
warm  water,  and  fometime  after  a (harp  clyfter  to  be 
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adminiftered.  This  gave  him  a ftool,^and  was  the 
fiift  thing  that  relieved  him.  It  vvas  afterwards  re- 
peated with  the  fame  happy  effe£t,  and  feemed  to  be 
the  chief  caufe  of  his  recovery.  He  then  began  to 
fhew  fome  figns  of  life,  took  drink  when  it  was  offer- 
ed him,  and  came  gradually  to  his  fenfes.  He  con- 
tinued, however,  for  fevera!  days  weak  and  feverilb, 
and  complained  much  of  a forenefs  in  his  bowels, 
which  gradually  w?ent  off,  by  giving  him  a flender 
diet,  and  cool  mucilaginous  liquors. 

This  young  man  would  probably  have  been  fuffer- 
ed  to  die,  without  any  affiftance  being  called,  had  not 
a neighbour,  a few  days  before,  who  had  been  advifed 
to  drink  a bottle  of  whiflvy  to  cure  him  of  an  ague, 
expired  under  very  fimilar  circumftances. 

EFFECTS  OF  COLD. 

When  cold  weather  is  extremely  fevere,  and  a 
perfon  is  expofed  to  it  for  a long  time  at  once,  it  proves 
mortal,  in  confequence  of  its  congealing  the  blood  in 
the  extremeties,  and  forcing  too  great  a proportion  of  it 
up  to  the  brain  ; fo  that  the  patient  dies  of  a kind  ot 
apoplexy,  which  is  preceded  by  a great  fteepinefs. 
The  traveller,  in  this  fituation,  who  finds  himfelf  be- 
gin to  grow  drowfy,  fliould  redouble  his  efforts  to 
extricate  himfelf  from  the  imminent  danger  he  is  ex- 
pofed to.  This  fleep,  which  he  might  confidcr  as 
fome  alleviation  of  his  fufferings,  would,  if  indulged, 
prove  his  laft. 

Such  violent  effeds  of  cold  are  happily  not  very 
common  in  this  country;  it  frequently  happens,  how- 
ever, that  the  hands  or  feet  of  travellers  are  fo  benumb- 
ed or  frozen,  as  to  be  in  danger  of  a mortification,  if 
proper  means  are  not  uled  to  prevent  it.  The  chief 
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danger  in  this  lituation  arifes  from  the  fudden  applica- 
tion of  heat.  It  is  very  common,  when  the  hands  or 
feet  are  pinched  with  cold,  to  hold  them  to  the  fire, 
yet  reafon  and  obfervation  flievv,  that  this  is  a mofi; 
dangerous  and  imprudent  conduft. 

Every  peafant  knows,  if  frozen  meat,  fruits,  or  roots 
of  any  kind  be  brought  near  the  (1%  or  put  into 
warm  water,  they  will  be  deftroyed,  by  rottennefs,  or 
a kind  of  mortification  ; and  that  the  only  way  to  re- 
cover them  is  to  im merle  them  for  fome  time  in  very 
cold  water.  The  fame  obfervation  holds  with  regard 
to  animals  in  this  condition. 

When  the  hands  or  feet  are  greatly  benumbed  with 
cold,  they  ought  either  to  be  immerfed  in  cold  water, 
or  rubbed  with  fnow,  till  they  recover  their  natural 
warmth  and  fenfibility  ; after  which  the  perfon  may 
be  removed  into  an  apartment  a little  warmer,  and 
may  drink  fome  cups  of  tea,  or  an  infufion  of  elder- 
flowers  fweetened  with  honey.  Every  perlon  muft 
have  obferved  when  his  hands  were  even  but  flightly 
affected  with  cold,  that  the  befl  way  to  warm  them 
was  by  walking  them  in  cold  water,  and  continuing 
to  rub  them  well  for  fome  time. 

When  a perfon  has  been  fo  long  expofed  to  the  cold, 
that  all  appearances  of  life  are  gone,  it  will  be  neceffary 
to  rub  him  all  over  with  fnow  or  cold  water ; or,  what 
will  anfwer  better,  if  it  can  be  obtained,  to  immerfe 
them  in  a bath  of  the  very  coldeft  water.  There  is 
the  greateft  encouragement  to  perfifl  in  the  ufe  of  thefe 
means,  as  we  are  alfured  that  perfons  who  had  remain- 
ed in  the  fnow,  or  had  been  expofed  to  the  freezing  air 
during  five  or  fix  fucceffive  days,  and  who  had  dif- 
covertd  no  marks  of  life  for  feveral  hours,  have,  never- 
thelefs,  been  revived. 

4 Q. 


6T4  OTHER  CASES  WHICH  REQUIRE 

I have  a1\vays_  tliat  the  whitlows,  kibec, 

chilblains,  and  other  inflammations  of  the  extremities, 
which  are  fo  common  amongfl,  the  peafants  of  this 
country  in  the  cold  fealbn,  were  chiefly  occafioned  by 
their  hidden  tranfirions  from  cold  to  heat.  After  they 
have  been  expofed  to  an  extreme  degree  of  cold,  they 
immediately  apply  their  hands  and  feet  to  the  fire,  or, 
if  they  have  occalion,  plunge  them  into  warm  water, 
by  which  means,  if  a mortification  does  not  happen, 
an  inflammation  feldom  fails  to  enfue.  Moft  of 
the  ill  confequences  from  this  quarter  might  be  eafily 
avoided,  by  only  obferving  the  precautions  mentioned 
above. 

OTHER  CASES  WHICH  REQUIRE  IMME- 
DIATE ASSISTANCE. 

Strong  and  healthy  perfons,  who  abound  with 
blood,  are  often  feized  with  hidden  fainting  fits,  after 
violent  exercife,  drinking  freely  of  \yarm  or  ftrong 
liquors,  expofure  in  great  heat,  intenle  application  to 
fludy,  or  the  like. 

In  fuch  cafes  the  patient  (hould  be  made  to  fmell  to 
home  vinegar.  His  temples,  forehead,  and  wrifts 
ought  at  the  fame  time  to  be  bathed  with  vinegar 
mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  warm  water  ; and 
two  or  three  fpoonfuls  of  vinegar,  with  four  or  five 
times  as  much  water,  may,  if  he  can  fwallow,  be 
jioureil  into  his  mouth. 

If  the  fainting  proves  obftinate,  or.  degenerates  into 
a syncope,  that  is,  an  abolition  of  feeling  and  under- 
flanding,  the  patient  mufl  be  bled.  After  the  bleed- 
ing, a clvfler  will  be  proper,  and  then  he  fliould 
be  kept  eaiy  and  quiet,  only  giving  him  every  half 
hour  a cup  or  two  of  an  iufufion  of  any  mild 
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vegetable,  with  the  addition  of  a little  fagar  and 
vinegar. 

When  fvvoonings,  which  arife  from  this  caufe,  oc- 
cur frequently  in  the  fame  perfon,  he  fhould,  in  order 
to  efcape  them,  confine  himfelf  to  a light  diet,  con- 
fining chiefly  of  bread,  fruits  and  other  vegetables. 
His  drink  ought  to  be  water  or  fmall  beer,  and  he 
fhould  fleep  but  moderately,  and  take  much  exercife. 

But  fainting-fits  proceed  much  oftener  from  a defeat 
than  excefs  of  blood.  Hence  they  are  very  ready  to 
happen  after  great  evacuations  of  any  kind  ; obftinate 
watching  ; want  of  appetite,  or  fuch  like.  In  thefean 
almoft  diredly  oppolite  courfe  to  that  mentioned 
above  mufi  be  purfued.. 

The  patient  fhould  be  laid  in  bed,  and  being  covered, 
fhould  have  his  legs,  thighs,  arms,  and  his  whole  body 
rubbed  firongly  with  hot  flannels.  Hungary  water, 
volatile  falts,  or  flrong  fmelling  herbs,  as  rue,  snint,  or 
rofemary,  may  he  held  to  the  nofe.  His  mouth  may 
he  wet  with  a little  rum  or  brandy  ; and  if  he  can 
fwallow,  fome  hot  wine,  mixed  with  fugar  and  cin- 
namon, which  is  an  excellent  cordial,  may  be  poured 
into  his  mouth.  A cornprefs  of  flanny-l,  dipped  in  hot 
wine  or  brandy,  rnufl  be  api>lied  to  the  pit  of  his  (io- 
mach,  and  warm  bricks,  or  bottles  filled  with  hot 
water,  lyid  to  the  feet. 

As  loon  as  the  patient  is  recovered  a little,  he  fliould 
take  fome  flrong  foup  or  broth,  or  a little  bread  or 
bilcuit  ioaked  in  hot  fpiced  wine.  To  prevent  the  re- 
turn of  the  fits,  he  ought  to  take  often,  but  in  Imall 
quantities,  loine  light,  yet  llrengthcning  nourilhment, 
as  jranadd  made  with  loup  inflead  c»f  water,  ntv\  laid 
eggs,  lightly  poached,  chocolate,  light  loail  n eats, 
jellies,  and  Inch  like, 

Ihefe  fainting-fits,  wliich  are  the  eflhcl  ol  bleeding, 
or  of  the  violent  operation  of  purges,  belong  to  this 
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clafs.  Such  as  happen  after  artificial  bleeding  are  feU 
dom  dangerous,  generally  terminating  as  foon  as  the 
patient  is  laid  upon  the  bed  ; indeed  perfons  fubje£t 
to  this  kind  fhould  always  be  bled  lying,  in  order  to 
prevent  it.  Should  the  fainting,  however,  continue 
longer  than  ufual,  fome  vinegar  may  be  fmelt  to,  and 
a little,  mixed  with  fome  water,  fwallowed. 

When  fainting  is  the  effefl  of  too  flrong  or  acrid 
purges  or  vomits,  the  patient  mufl  be  treated,  in  all 
refpeds,  as  if  he  had  taken  poifon.  He  fhould  be  made 
to  drink  plentifolly  of  milk,  w^arm  water  and  oil, 
barley-water,  or  the  like  ; emollient  clyfters  will  like- 
wife  be  proper,  and  the  patient’s  ftrength  fhould  after- 
wards be  recruited,  by  giving  him  generous  cordials, 
and  anodyne  medicines. 

Paintings  are  often  occafioned  by  indigefiions.  This 
may  either  proceed  from  the  quantity  or  quality  of  the 
food.  When  the  former  of  thefe  is  the  caufe,  the  cure 
will  be  beft  performed  by  vomiting,  which  may  be 
promoted  by  caufing  the  patient  to  drink  a weak  infu- 
fion  of  camomile  flowers,  carduus  hencdictus^  or  the 
like.  When  the  diforder  proceeds  from  the  nature  of 
the  food,  the  patient,  as  in  the  cafe  of  w’eaknels,  muft 
be  revived  by  flrong  fmcHs,  &c.  but  the  moft  efl'ential 
point  is,  to  make  him  fw^allow  a large  quantity  of  light 
warm  fluid,  which  may  ferve  to  drowm,  as  it  were,  the 
oflfending  matter,  to  foften  its  acrimony,  and  either  to 
effe<fl  a difcharge  of  it  by  vomiting,  or  force  it  down 
into  the  inteflines. 

Even  difagrecable  fmells  will  fometimes  occalicn 
fvvoonings,  efpecially  in  j^cople  of  weak  nerves. 
Wlicn  this  happens,  the  patient  fliould  be  earned  into 
the  open  air,  have  ftimulating  things  held  to  his  nolo, 
and  thofe  fuhlbnccs  which  are  difagrecable  to  him 
ouplit  immediately  to  be  removed.  But  we  have  al- 
ready taken  notice  of  fwoonings  which  arile  from 
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, nervous  diforders,  and  fliall  therefore  say  no  more 
upon  that  head. 

Fainting-fits  often  happen  In  the  progrefs  of  dif- 
eafes.  In  the  beginning  of  putrid  difeafes,  they  gene- 
rally denote  an  oppreffion  at  the  ftomach,  or  a mafs 
of  corrupted  humours,  and  they  ceafe  after  evacuations 
either  by  vomit  or  ftool.  When  they  occur  at  the  be- 
ginning of  malignant  fevers,  they  indicate  great  dan- 
ger. In  each  of  thefe  cafes,  vinegar  ufed  both  exter- 
nally and  internally  is  the  heft  remedy  during  the  pa- 
roxyfm,  and  plenty  of  lemon  juice  and  water  after  it. 
Swoonings  which  happen  in  difeafes  accompanied  with 
great  evacuations,  mufl;  be  treated  like  thofe  which  are 
owing  to  weaknefs,  and  the  evacuations  ought  to  be 
retrained.  When  they  happen  towards  the  end  of  a 
violent  fit  of  an  intermitting  fever,  or  at  that  of  each 
exacerbation  of  a continual  fever,  the  patient  rnuft  be 
fupported  by  fmall  draughts  of  wine  and  water. 

Suffocating  or  firangling- fits  likewife  require  imme- 
diate affiftance.  They  proceed  either  from  an  infrac- 
tion of  the  lungs,  produced  by  vifcid  clammy  hu- 
mours, or  a f()aIrnodic  affedlion  of  the  nerves  in  that 
organ.  Perfons  who  feed  grofly,  and  abound  with 
blood,  are  moft  liable  to  fuffocating  fits,  from  the  for- 
mer of  thefe  caufes.  Such  ought,  as  foon  as  they  are 
attacked,  to  be  bled,  to  receive  an  emolient  clyfter, 
and  to  have  frequently  a cup  of  any  kind  of  warm  di- 
luting liquor,  with  a little  nitre  in  it,  given  them.  They 
fhould  likewife  receive  the  fleams  of  hot  vinegar  into 
their  lungs  by  breathing.  Nervous  and  ailhmatic 
jpeople  are  moft  fubje<ft  to  fpafmodic  affedlions  of  the 
lungs.  In  this  cafe,  the  patient’s  legs  fliould  be  im- 
merfed  in  warm  water,  and  the  vapour  or  fleam  of 
vinegar  be  applied  as  above.  He  may  alfo  be  made 
to  fmell  to  burnt  paper,  feathers,  or  leather,  and  frefli 
air  fhould  be  very  freely  admitted  to  him. 
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From  whatever  caufe  fainting-fits  may  proceed, 
freft  air  is  always  of  the  greateft  importance  to  the 
patient.  By  not  attending  to  this  circumftance,  people 
olten  kill  their  friends  while  they  are  endeavouring  to 
fave  them.  Alarmed  at  the  patient’s 'fituation,  they 
call  in  a crowd  of  people  to  his  affiftance,  or  perhaps 
to  witnefs  his  exit,  whofe  breathing  exhaufts  the  air, 
and  increafes  the  danger.  There  is  not  the  leafl;  doubt 
but  this  practice,  which  is  very  common  among  the 
lower  fort  of  people,  often  proves  fatal,  efpecially  to 
the  delicate,  and  fuch  perfons  as  fall  into  fainting-fits 
from  mere  exhauftion,  or  the  violence  of  fome  difeafe. 
No  more  perfons  ought  ever  to  be  admitted  into  the 
room  where  a patient  lies  in  a fwoon,  than  are  abfolutely 
necefTary  for  his  affiftance,  and  the  windows  of  the 
apartment  ffiould  always  be  opened,  at  leaft  as  far  as 
to  admit  a ftreara  of  frefti  air. 

Perlons  fubjedt  to  frequent  fwoonings,  or  fainting- 
fits, flrould  negledl  no  means  to  remove  the  caufe  of 
them,  as  their  confequences  are  always  hurtful  to  the 
conftitution.  Every  fainting-fit  leaves  the  perfon  in 
dejedtion  and  weaknefs  ; the  fecretions  are  thereby 
fufpended,  the  humours  difpofed  to  ftagnation,  coagu- 
lations and  obftrudlions  are  formed,  and,  if  t!ie  motion 
of  the  blood  be  totally  intercepted,  or  very  confiderably 
checked, a reformed  in  the  heart,  or  larger 
veffiels,  the  confequences  of  which  are  always  dange- 
rous, and  often  fatal.  The  only  kind  of  fwoonings 
not  to  be  dreaded  are  thofe  which  fometimes  maik  the 
crisis  in  fevers  ; yet  even  thofe  ought,  as  foon  as  pof- 
lible,  to  be  removed. 

Before  we  conclude,  we  muft  beg  leave  earncft’y 
to  rtconrmend  to  the  reader  a particular  attention  to 
the  conter.ts  of  this  chapter,  and  a fteady  ]-'ei  leveiance 
in  the  ufe  of  fuch  means  as  arc  therein  pointed  out, 
for  recovering  perfons  who  have  had  the  misfortune  to 
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be  fuddenly  deprived  of  life  by  any  accident.  Were 
it  necelTary,  we  could  bring  many  well-attefted  proofs 
of  the  happy  fuccefs  which  has  attended  fuch  perfe- 
verance,  even  in  cafes  where  there  was  very  little  rea- 
fon  to  have  expeded  it.  It  would  alfo  be  an  eafy 
matter  to  adduce  numerous  arguments  to  recommend 
and  enforce  the  pradice  of  thefe  humane  and  bene- 
volent offices  ; but  all  thefe,  we  are  perluaded,  would 
be  fuperfluous.  Every  good  man  muft  feel  the 
ftrongeft  propenfity,  upon  fuch  emergencies,  to  do  all 
in  his  power  to  prefer ve  the  life  of  an  ufeful  citizen, 
a beloved  friend, ^or  even  an  enemy;  nor  can  any 
pleafure  equal  that  which  a generous  mind  expe- 
riences, when  fuch  endeavours  are  crowned  with 
fuccefs. 
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.../APPENDIX, 

CONTAINING 

A DISPENSATORY  FOR  THE  USE  OF 
PRIVATE  PRACTITIONERS. 


INTRODUCTION. 


IGNORANCE  and  fuperftition  have  attributed  extraordinary  me- 
dical virtues  to  almoft  every  produdtion  of  nature.  That  fuch  vir- 
tues were  often  imaginary,  time  and  experience  have  fuflSciently 
Ihewn.  Phyficians,  however,  ftom  a veneration  to  antiquity,  ftill 
retain  in  their  lifts  of  medicine  many  things  which  owe  their  reputa- 
tion entirely  to  the  fuperftition  and  credulity  of  our  anceftors. 

The  inftruments  of  medicine  will  always  be  multiplied,  in  propor- 
tion to  men’s  ignorance  of  the  nature  and  caufe  of  difeafes  : when 
thefe  are  fuffieiently  underftood,  the  method  of  cure  will  be  fimple 
and  obvious. 

Ignorance  of  the  real  nature  and  permament  properties  of  thofe  fub- 
flances  employed  in  the  cure  of  difeases,  is  another  reafon  why  they 
have  been  fo  greatly  multiplied.  Phyficians  thought  they  could  ef- 
feft  by  a number  of  ingredients,  what  could  not  be  done  by  anyone 
of  them.  Hence  arofe  thofe  amazing  farragos  which  have  fo  long 
difgraced  the  medical  art,  and  which  were  efteemed  powerful  in  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  fimples  that  entered  their  compofition. 

The  great  variety  of  forms  into  which  almoft  every  article  of  me- 
dicine  has  been  manufactured,  affords  another  proof  of  the  imper- 
fection of  the  medical  art.  A drug  which  perhaps  is  moll  effica- 
cious in  tlfe  fimpleft  form  in  which  it  can  be  adminillercd,  has  been 
neverthelefs  lerved  up  in  fo  many  different  fhapes,  that  one  would 
be  induced  to  think  that  the  whole  art  of  phyfic  lay  in  exhibiting 
medicine  under  as  many  different  modes  as  poffible. 

Different  forms  of  medicine,  no  doubt,  have  their- ufe  ; but  they 
ought  never  wantonly  to  be  increafed.  They  are  by  no  means  fo  cn- 
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ceflary  as  is  generally  imagined.  A few  grains  of  powdered  rhubarb* 
jalap,  or  ipecacuanha,  will  adlually  perform  all  that  can  be  done  by 
the  different  preparations  of  thefe  roots,  and  may  alfo  be  exhibited 
in  as  fafe  and  agreeable  a manner.  The  fame  obfervation  holds  good 
with  regard  to  the  Peruvian  bark,  and  many  other  fimples  in  which 
the  preparations  arc  very  numerous. 

Multiplying  the  ingredient.s  of  a medicine,  not  only  renders  it  more 
expenfive,  but  alfo  lefs  certain,  both  in  its  dofeand  operation.  Nor 
is  this  all.  The  compound,  when  kept,  is  apt  to  fpoil,  or  acquire 
qualities  of  a different  nature.  When  a medicine  is  rendered  more 
fafe,  efficacious,  or  agreeable,  by  the  addition  of  another,  they 
ought,  no  doubt  to  be  joined  ; in  all  other  cafes,  they  are  better 
kept  afunder.  The  combination  of  medicines  embarraffes  the  phy- 
fician  and  retards  the  progrefsof  medical  knowledge.  It  is  impoffi- 
ble  to  afccrtain  the  precife  effeft  of  any  one  medicine,  as  long  as  it  is 
combined  with  others,  either  of  a fimilar  or  diffimilar  nature. 

In  the  exhibition  of  medicine,  regard  ffiould  not  only  be  badjo 
fimplicity,  but  likewlfe  to  elegance.  Patients  feldorn  reap  nmch  be- 
nefit  from  things  that  are  highly  difagreeable  to  their  fenfes.  To  tallc 
or  fmell  like  a drug,  is  become  a proverb  ; and  to  fay  truth,  there 
is  too  much  ground  for  it.  Indeed  no  art  can  take  away  the  dda- 
greeable  tafte  and  flavour  of  fome  drugs,  without  entirely  deftroymg 
their  efficacy ; it  is  poffible,  however,  to  render  many  "’^‘^‘^ines  lefs 
disgufting,  and  others  even  agreeable  ; an  objetfl  highly  dcferving 

the  attention  of  all  who  adminifter  medicine. 

The  defign  of  the  following  pages,  is  to  exhibit  fuch  a lift  of  drugs 
and  medicines  as  may  be  neceffary  for  private  praftice.  Ihey  are 
confiderably  more  numerous  indeed  than  thofe  recommended  in  the 
former  part  of  the  Book,  but  are  ftill  greatly  within  the  number  con- 
tained in  the  moft  reformed  difpenfatories.  1 he  fame  medicine  is 
feldorn  exhibited  under  different  forms  ; and  where  different  medi- 
cines anfwer  nearly  the  fame  intention,  there  is  commonly 
than  one  of  them  retained  Multiplying  forms  of 
fame  intention  tends  rather  to  bewilder  than  affift 
tioncr,  and  the  experienced  phyfician  can  never  be  at  a 
his  prefcriptions  as  occafion  requires.  _ 

The  chemical  and  other  difficult  Preparations  are  for  the  m P 
omitted.  All  of  them  that  ate  ufed  by  any  pmate 
not  worth  prepaiing.  He  will  buy  them  much  cheaper  than  he  can 
Zke  thenu  Great  care,  however,  it  neceffary  to  obtatn 8="“  ” ; 
They  are  often  adulterated,  and  ought  never  to  be  P^^^afed  unl-fs 
from  perfons  of  known  veracity.  Such  of  them  as  are  m 
are  inferred  in  the  lift  of  drugs  and  medicines.  1*;  P P 

and  manner  of  application,  arc  mentioned  in  the  praAica  p 
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with  fuch  things  as  can  be  obtained  whenever  they  are  wanted,  and 
which  fpoil  by  being  kept. 

The  preparations  made  and  sold  by  diftillers  and  confedioners 
are  alfo  generally  left  out.  Thefe  people,  by  operating  upon  a lar- 
ger plan,  generally  make  things  better,  while  it  is  in  their  power  to 
afford  them  much  cheaper,  than  they  can  be  prepared  by  any  pri- 
vate hand. 

The  quantity  ordered  of  every  medicine  is  as  fniall  as  could  well 
be  prepared,  both  to  prevent  unneceffary  expence,  and  that  the  me- 
dicine might  not  fpoil  by  keeping.  Almoft  every  medicine  fuffers 
by  being  kept,  and  Ibould  be  ufed  as  foon  after  it  has  been  prepared 
as  poffible.  Even  Ample  drugs  are  apt  to  fpoil,  and  fhould  there- 
fore be  laid  in  in  fmall  quantities  ; they  either  rot,  are  confiilned  by 
infecls,  or  evaporate  fo  as  to  lofe  their  peculiar  tafte  or  flavour,  and 
often  become  quite  infignificant. 

In  the  preparation  of  medicines,  1 have  generally  followed  the 
moft  improved  difpenfatories  j but  have  taken  the  liberty  to  differ 
from  them  wherever  my  own  obfervations,  or  thofe  of  praftical  wri- 
ters, on  whofe  judgment  I could  depend,  fuggefted  an  improvemen  t. 

In  feveral  compofitions,  the  ingredient  on  which  the  efficacy  of 
the  medicine  principally  depends  is  increafed,  while  the  auxiliaries, 
which  are  generally  ordered  in  fuch  trifling  quantities  as  to  be  of  no 
importance,  are  left  out,  or  only  fuch  of  them  retained  as  are  necef- 
fary  to  give  the  medicine  a proper  confiftence,  or  the  like. 

The  colouring  ingredients  are  likewife  for  the  moft  part  omitted. 
They  increafe  the  bulk  and  price  of  the  medicine  ; without  adding 
any  thing  to  its  value.  It  would  be  well  if  they  were  never  ufed  at 
all.  Medicines  are  often  adulterated  for  the  fake  of  a colour.  Acid 
and  even  poifonous  fubftances  are  for  this  purpofe,  fometimes  intro- 
duced into  thofe  medicines  which  ought  to  be  moft  bland  and  emol- 
lient- Ointment  of  elder,  for  example,  is  often  mixed  with  verdi- 
grife  to  give  it  a fine  green  colour,  which  entirely  fruftrates  the  in- 
tention of  that  mild  ointment.  Thofe  who  wifli  to  obtain  genuine 
medicines  ftiould  pay  no  regard  to  their  colour. 

Some  regard  is  likewife  paid  to  expence.  Such  ingredients  as 
greatly  increafe  the  price  of  any  compofition,  without  adding  con- 
fiderably  to  its  virtue,  are  generally  either  omitted,  or  fomewhat 
lefs  expenfive  fubftituted  in  their  place.  Medicines  are  by  no  means 
powerful  in  proportion  to  their  price.  The  cheapeft  are  often  the 
beft  ; befides,  they  are  the  leaft  apt  to  be  adulterated,  and  are  al- 
ways moft  readily  obtained. 

With  regard  to  the  method  of  compounding  medicines,  I have 
generally  followed  that  which  feemed  to  be  the  moft  Ample  and  na- 
tural, mentioning  the  diff’erent  fteps  of  the  procefs  in  the  fame  order 
in  which  they  ought  to  be  taken,  without  paying  an  implicit  regard 
to  the  method  of  other  difpenfatories. 

For  many  of  the  remarks  concerning  the  preparation,  5tc.  of 
medicines,  1 have  been  obliged  to  the  author  of  the  New  IDifpenfa 
tory.  The  other  obfervations  are  either  fuch  as  have  occursd  to 
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myfelf  in  pradHcc,  or  have  been  fuggefted  m the  courfe  of  read  ng, 
by  authors  whofe  names  I am  not  able  perfe^Uy  to  r«ollcft. 

I have  followed  the  alphabetical  order  both  with  rcgaid  to  the 

fimnles  and  preparations.  A more  fcientific  method  would  have 
been  agreeable  to  fome  perfons,  but  lefs  ufeful  to  the  ° 

readers.  The  different  claffes  of  medicine  have  no  great  dependence 
upon  one  another;  and,  where  they  have,  it  is 
ftLd  firft  or  laft  ; no  doubt  the  fimple  preparations  ought  P««d« 
the  more  compound.  But  all  the  advantages  arifing  from  this  me- 
thod  of  arrangement  do  not  appear  equal  to  that  fingle  ^ ^ 

able,  on  the  firft  opening  the  book,  to  find  out  any  article,  which, 
by  the  alphabetical  order,  is  rendered  quite  ealy.  _ 

The  dofe  of  every  medicine  is  mentioned  whenever  it  ap^ared 
neceffary.  When  this  is  omitted  it  is  to  be  underftood  that  the  me- 
&!ne  4y  be  ufed  et  difcretion.  The  dofe  mentioned  always 

for  an  adult,  unlefs  when  the  contrary  is  expreiled.  «i_ 

It  is  not  an  eafy  matter  to  proportion  the  dofts  of 
to  the  different  ages,  conftitutions,  &c.  of  patients ; but  ha^  7 
mankind,  mathematical  exaflnefs  here  is  by  no  means  neceffary. 

Several  attempts  have  been  made  to  afcertain  the 
for  the  different  ages  and  conftitutions  f V'"'*  ' 
that  can  be  faid  upon  this  fubjedt,  a great  deal  muft 
judgment  and  Ikill  of  the  perfon  who  adminifters 
follLine  eeneral  proportions  may  be  obfervcd  ; but  they  are  by  no 
meZ  inte^nded  for  exafl  rules.  A patient  between  twen  y and 
fourteen  may  take  two  thirds  of  the  dofe  ordered  for  an  adult,  from 
ZZl  To  line,  one  half;  from  nine  to  f 

four,  one  fourth  ; from  four  to  two,  one  fixth  ; from  two  to  one,  a 

U?alu^  in  4e  Latin  languaes.  , Even 

aoSo«  who  write  in  Engjilh  generally 

Latin  ; and  fome  of  them  ftiew  fo  great  attachment  to  that  languag 
i;  firli  to  write  their  recipes  in  it.  and 
while  others,  to  coinpromife  the  matter, 
and  the  other  in  Englilh.  What  P'f  ™ 

feription,  when  written  in  Latin,  may  „ Enelifti  I could, 

fay  ; but  have  ventured  to  make  ufe  of  the  p 

alid  hope  my  preferiptions  will  fuccced  no  wor  e * 
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BOLUSES. 

AS  bolufes  are  intended  for  immediate  ufe,  volatile 
falts,  and  other  ingredients  improper  for  being  kept, 
are  admitted  into  their  compofition.  They  are  generally 
compofed  of  powders,  with  a proper  quantity  of  fyrup, 
conferve,  or  mucilage.  The  lighter  powders  are  com- 
monly made  up  with  fyrup,  and  the  more  ponderous,  as 
mercury,  &c.  with  conferve ; but  thofe  of  the  lighter 
kind  would  be  more  conveniently  made  up  with  muci- 
lage, as  it  increafes  the  bulk  lefs  than  the  other  additions, 
and  likewife  occafions  the  medicine  to  pafs  down  more 
eafily. 

Astringent  Bolus, 

Take  of  allum,  in  powder,  fifteen  grains ; gum  kino  five 
grains  ; fyrup,  a fufficient  quantity  to  make  a bolus. 

In  an  exceffive  flow  of  the  menses,  and  other  violent 
difcharges  of  blood,  proceeding  from  relaxation,  this  bo- 
lus may  be  given  every  four  or  five  hours,  till  the  dil- 
charge  abates. 

Diaphoretic  Bolus 

Take  of  gum  guaiacum,  in  powder,  ten  grains  ; flowers 
of  fulphur,  and  cream  of  tartar,  of  each  one  fcruple,  fim- 
ple  fyrup  a fufficient  quantity. 
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In  rheumatic  complaints,  and  diforders  of  the  Ikin,  this 
bolus  may  be  taken  twice  a-day.  It  will  alfo  be  of  fervice 
in  the  inflammatory  quinfey. 


Take  of  calomel,  fix  grains  ; conferve  of  rofes,  half  a 
drachm.  Make  a bolus. 

Where  mercury  is  neceflary,  this  bolus  may  be  taken 
twice  or  thrice  a-week.  It  may  be  taken  over  night ; and 
if  it  does  not  operate,  a few  grains  of  jalap  will  be  proper 
next  day  to  carry  it  ofF» 

Bolm  of  Bhubarh  and  Mercury, 

Take  of  the  beft  rhubarb  in  powder,  from  a fcruple  to 
half  a drachm  ; of  calomel  from  four  to  fix  grains  j Ample 
fyrup,  a fufficient  quantity  to  make  a bolus.  ^ 

This  is  a proper  purge  in  hypochondriac  conltitutions ; 
but  its  principal  intention  is  to  expel  worms.  Where  a 
ftronger  purge  is  neceflary,  jalap  may  be  ufed  mltead  ot 

the  rhubarb. 


T’oirp  fnprmaceti-  a fcruple ; gum  ammoniac,  ten 


Mercurial  Bolus, 


Bectoral  Bolus, 


to  ufe  it. 

Purging  Bolus, 


j — r — J 
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CATAPLASMS  AND  SINAPISMS. 

CATAPLASMS  poflefs  few  or  no  virtues  fuperlor  to  a 
poultice,  which  may  be  fo  made,  as,  in  molt  cafes  to  fup- 
ply  their  place.  They  are  chiefly  intended  either  to  a£t 
as  difcutients,  or  to  promote  fuppuration  ; and  as  they 
may  be  of  fervice  in  fome  cafes,  we  fhall  give  a fpecimen 
of  each  kind. 


Discutient  Catapalsm. 

Take  of  barley-meal,  fix  ounces ; frefli  hemlock  leaves,  ^ 
bruifed,  two  ounces  ; vinegar,  a fufficient  quantity.  Boil 
the  meal  and  hemlock  in  the  vinegar  for  a little,  and  then 
add  two  drachms  of  the  fugar  of  lead. 

Ripening  Cataplasm. 

Take  of  white  lily  root,  four  ounces  j fat  figs  and  raw 
onions,  bruifed,  of  each  one  ounce  ; yellow  bafilicum 
ointment,  two  ounces  : gum  galbanum,  half  an  ounce  ; 
linfeed  meal  as  much  as  neceflary.  Boil  the  roots  along 
with  the  figs  in  a fufficient  quantity  of  water  ; then  bruife 
and  add  to  them  the  other  ingredients,  fo  as  to  form  the 
whole  into  a foft  cataplafm.  The  galbanum  mull  be  pre- 
vioufly  diflblved  with  the  yolk  of  an  egg. 

Where  it  is  neceflary  to  promote  fuppuration,  this  cata- 
plafm may  be  ufed  by  thofe  who  chufe  to  be  at  the  trouble 
and  expence  of  making  it.  For  my  part,  I have  never 
found  any  application  more  proper  for  this  purpofe  than 
a poultice  of  bread  and  milk,  with  a fufficient  quantity  of 
freffi  butter. 


Sinapisms. 

Sinapifms  are  employed  to  call  the  blood  and  fpirits  to 
a weak  part,  as  in  the  palfy  and  atrophy.  They  are  alfo 
of  fervice  in  deep-feated  pains,  as  the  fciatica,  &c.  When 
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the  gout  feizes  the  head  or  the  ftomach,  they  are  applied 
to  the  feet  to  bring  the  diforder  to  thefe  parts.  They  are 
likewife  applied  to  the  patient’s  foies  in  a low  ftate  of  fe- 
vers, They  (hould  not  be  fuftered  to  lie  on,  however, 
till  they  have  raifed  blifters,  but  till  the  parts  become  red, 
and  will  continue  fo,  when  prefTed  with  the  finger. 

The  finapifm  is  only  a poultice  made  with  vinegar  in- 
ftead  of  milk,  and  rendered  warm  and  ftimulating  by  the 
addition  of  muftard,  horfe-radifh,  or  garlic, 

The  common  finapifm  is  made  by  taking  crumb  of 
bread  and  muftard-feed  in  powder,  of  each  equal  quanti- 
ties ^ ftrong  vinegar  as  much  as  is  fuflScient,  and  mixing 
them  fo  as  to  make  a poultice. 

When  finapifms  of  a more  ftimulating  nature  are  want- 
ed, a little  bruifed  garlic  may  be  added  to  the  above. 

♦ CLYSTERS. 


This  clafs  of  medicines  is  of  more  importance  than  is 
generally  imagined.  Clyfters  ferve  not  only  to  evacuate 
the  contents  of  the  belly,  but  alfo  to  convey  very  adive 
medicines  into  the  fyftem.  Opium,  for  example,  may  be 
adminiftered  in  this  way  when  it  will  not  fit  upon  the  fto- 
mach, and  alfo  in  larger  dofes  than  at  any  time  it  can  be 
taken  by  the  mouth.  The  Peruvian  bark  may  likewife  be, 
with  good  effea,  adminiftered  in  form  of  clyfter,  to  per- 

fons  who  cannot  take  it  by  the  mouth. 

A fimple  clyfter  can  feldom  do  hurt,  and  there  are 
many  cafes  where  it  may  do  much  good.^  A clyfter  even 
of  warm  water,  by  ferving  as  a- fomentation  to  the  parts, 
may  be  of  confiderable  fervice  in  inflammations  ot  the 

bladder,  and  the  lower  inteftines,  &c. 

Some  fubftances,  as  the  fmoke  of  tobacco  may  be  thrown 
into  the  bowels  in  this  way,  which  cannot  by  any  other 
means  whatever.  This  may  be  eafily  elfeaed  by  means  of 
a pair  of  hand  bellows,  with  an  apparatus  fitted  to  them 

for  that  purpofe.  j-  • „ ai; 

Nor  is  the  ufe  of  clyfters  confined  to  medicines.  Ali- 
ment may  alfo  be  conveyed  in  this  way.  Perfons  unable 
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tb  fwallow,  have  been  for  a confiderable  time,  fupported 
by  clyfters. 

Emollient  Clyster 

Take  of  linfeed  tea  and  new  milk,  each  fix  ounces. — 
Mix  them. 

If  fifty  or  fixty  drops  of  laudanum  be  added  to  this,  it 
will  fupply  the  place  of  the  Anodyne  Clyster, 

Laxative  Clyster. 

Take  of  milk  and  water,  each  fix  ounces  ; fweet  oil  or 
frefli  butter,  and  brown  fugar,  of  each  two  ounces.  Mix 
them. 

If  an  ounce  of  Glauber’s  fait,  or  two  table  fpoonfuls  of 
common  fait,  be  added  to  this,  it  will  be  the  Purging 
Clyster,  ■ 

Carminative  Clyster, 

Take  of  camomile  flowers,  an  ounce ; anife  feeds, 
half  an  ounce.  Boil  in  a pint  and  a half  of  water  to  one 
pint. 

In  hyfteric  and  hypochondriac  complaints,  this  may  be 
adminiftercd  infiead  of  the  Foetid  Clyster,  the  fmell  of 
which  is  fo  difagreeable  to  moft  patients. 

Oily  Clyster. 

To  four  ounces  of  the  infufion  of  camomile  flowers, 
add  an  equal  quantity  of  Florence  oil. 

This  clyfier  is  beneficial  in  bringing  off  the  fmall  worms 
lodged  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  alimentary  canal.  When 
given  to  children,  the  quantity  malt  be  proportionably 
ielfened. 

Starch  Clyster. 

Take  jelly  of  ftarch,  four  ounces  ; linfeed  oil,  half  an 
ounce.  Liquify  the  j'.lly  over  a gentle  fire,  and  then 
mix  in  the  oil. 

4 S 
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In  the  dyfentery  or  bloody  flux,  this  clyfter  may  be  ad- 
minidered  after  every  loofe  ftool.  to  heal  the  ulcerated  in- 
tedines,  ami  blunt  the  Iharpnefs  of  corroding  humours. 
Forty  or  fifty  drops  of  laudanum  may  be  occafionally  ad- 
ded : in  widen  cafe  it  will  generally  lupply  the  place  of  the 
Astringent  Clyster, 

Turpentine  Clyster, 


Take  of  common  decoaion,  ten  ounces  ; Venice  tur- 
pentine, diflolved  with  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  half  an  ounce  i 
Florence  oil,  one  ounce.  Mix  them. 

This  diuretic  clyder  is  proper  in  obdruaions  of  the  uri- 
nary paflages,  and  in  colicky  complaints,  proceeding 
from  gravel. 

Vinegar  Clyster, 

This  clyfter  is  made  by  mixing  three  ounces  of  vinegar 
with  five  of  water-gruel. 

It  anfwers  all  the  purpofes  of  a common  clyfter,  with 
the  peculiar  advantage  of  being  proper  either  in  inflamma- 
tory or  putrid  diforders,  efpecially  in  the  latter. 

0‘  We  think  it  unneceflary  to  give  more  examples  of 
this  clafs  of  medicines,  as  ingredients  adapted  to  any  par- 
ticular intention  may  be  occafionally  added  to  one  or 
other  of  the  above  forms. 


COLLYRIA,  OR  EYE-WATERS. 

EYE-WATERS  have  been  multiplied  without  number, 
almoll  every  perfon  pretenJing  to  be  poffeffed  of  feme 
fecret  preparation  for  the  cure  of  fore  eyes.  I have  ex- 
amined  many  of  them,  and  find  that  they  are  pretty  much 
alike  the  bafis  of  molt  of  them  being  either  allum,  vitriol, 
or  lead,  'rheir  eifeas  evidently  are,  to  brace  and  reltore 
the  tote  of  the  parts : Hence  they  are  PV>n''P»'>!' 
vice  in  lliglit  inflammations ; and  in  that  relaxed  Hate  of 
the  parrs  which  is  induced  by  obftmate  ones. 

catnphor  is  commonly  added 
but  as  it  feldcm  incorporates  properly  with  the  water, 
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can  be  of  little  ufe.  Boles  and  other  earthy  fubftances,  as 
they  do  not  diflblve  in  water,  are  likewife  unfit  for  this 
purpofe. 

f^ollyrium  of  Alum. 

Take  of  alum,  half  a drachm  ; agitate  it  well  together 
with  the  white  of  one  egg. 

This  is  the  Collyrium  of  Riverius.  It  is  ufed  in  inflam- 
mation of  the  eyes,  to  allay  heat,  and  reftrain  the  flux  of 
humours.  It  muft  be  fpread  upon  linen,  and  applied  to 
the  eyes ; but  fliould  not  be  kept  on  above  three  or  four 
hours  at  a time. 


Vitriolic  Collyrium. 

Take  of  white  vitriol,  half  a drachm  ; rofe  water,  fix 
ounces.  Diflblve  the  vitriol  in  the  water,  and  filter  the 
liquor. 

This,  though  Ample,  is  perhaps  equal  in  virtue  to  moft 
of  the  celebrated  collyria.  It  is  an  ufeful  application  in 
.weak,  watery,  and  inflamed  eyes.  Though  the  llighter 
inflammations  will  generally  yield  to  it,  yet  in  thofe  of  a 
more  obftinate  natuie  the  afliftance  of  bleeding  and  blifler- 
ing  will  often  be  neceflary. 

When  a ftrong  aftringent  is  judged  proper,  a double  or 
triple  quantity  of  the  vitriol  may  be  ufed.  I have  feen  a 
folution  of  four  times  the  ftrength  of  the  above  ufed  with 
manifeft  advantage. 

Collyrium  of  Lead. 

Take  fugar  of  lead,  and  crude  fal  ammoniac,  of  each 
four  grains.  Diflblve  them  in  eight  ounces  of  common 
water. 

Forty  or  fifty  drops  of  Laudanum  may  be  occafionally 
added  to  this  collyrium. 

Thofe  who  chufe  may  fubflitute  inflead  of  this  the  col- 
lyrium of  lead  recommended  by  Goulard  ; which  is  made 
by  putting  twenty-five  drops  of  his  JEo’tract  of  Lead  to 
eight  ounces  of  water,  and  adding  a tea-lpoonlui  of  brandy. 
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Indeed  common  water  and  brandy,  without  any  other 
addition,  will,  in  many  cafes,  anfwer  very  well  as  a colly- 
rium.  An  ounce  of  the  latter  may  be  added  to  five  or  fix 
ounces  of  the  former  ; and  the  eyes,  if  weak,  bathed  with 
it  night  and  morning. 

CONFECTIONS. 

CONFECTIONS,  containing  above  fixty  ingredients, 
are  dill  to  be  found  in  feme  of  the  moft  reformed  difpen- 
farorles.  As  moft  of  their  intentions,  however,  may  be 
more  certainly,  and  as  eftedtually,  anfwered  by  a few  glaf- 
fes  of  wine  or  grains  of  opium,  we  fhall  pafsover  this  clafs 
of  medicines  very  flightly. 

Japonic  Confeciion, 

Take  of  Japan  earth,  three  ounces  ; tormentil  root,  nut- 
meg, olibanum  of  each  two  ounces  ; opium  diflblved  in  a 
fufficient  quantity  of  Lifbon  wine,  a drachm  and  a half ; 
fimpleifyrup  and  conferve  of  rofes,  of  each  fourteen  ounces. 
Mix  and  make  them  into  an  eledtuary. 

This  I'upplies  the  place  of  the  Diafeordium. 

The  dole  of  this  eleduary  is  from  a fcruple  to  a drachm. 

CONSERVES  AND  PRESERVES. 

EVERY  Apothecary’s  fliop  was  formerly  fo  full  of 
thefe  preparations,  that  it  might  have  pafT.  d for  a confec- 
tioner’s warehoufe.  T.hey  polTefs  very  few  medicinal  pro- 
perties, and  may  rather  be  clafled  among  fweetmeats  than 
medicines.  They  are  fometimes,  how'ever,  of  ufe,  for 
reducing  into  bolufes  or  pills  fomeof  the  more  ponderous 
powders,  as  the  preparations  of  iron,  mercury,  and  tin. 

Conferves  are  compofiiions  of  frefli  vegetables  and  lugar 
beaten  together  into  an  uniform  mafs.  In  making  thele 
preparations,  the  leaves  of  vegetables  mull  be  freed  from 
their  (talks,  the  flowers  from  their  cups,  and  the  yellow 
part  of  orange-peel  taken  off  with  a rafp.  1 hey  are 
to  be  pounded  in  a marble  mortar,  with  a wooden  peftle, 
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inro  a fmooth  mafs;  after  which,  thrice  there  weight  of  fine 
fugar,  is  commonly  added  by  degrees,  and  the  beating 
continued  till  they  are  unifirmly  mixed  ; but  the  conferve 
will  be  better  if  only  twice  its  weight  of  fugar  he  added. 

Thofe  who  prepare  large  quantities  of  conferve  generally 
reduce  the  vegetables  to  a pulp  by  the  means  of  a mill, 
and  afterwards  beat  them  up  with  the  fugar. 

Conserve  of  Red 'Roses. 

Take  a pound  of  red  rofe  bud,  cleared  of  their  heels  ; 
beat  them  well  in  a mortar,  and,  adding  by  degrees  two 
pounds  of  double  refined  fugar,  in  powder,  make  a con- 
ferve. 

After  the  fame  manner  are  prepared  the  conferves  of 
orange-peel,  rofemary  flowers,  fea  wormwood,  of  the 
leaves  of  wood-forrel,  &c.  • 

The  conferve  of  rofes  is  one  of  the  mofl;  agreeable  and 
ufeful  preparations  belonging  to  this  clafs.  A drachm  or 
two  of  it,  diflblved  in  warm  milk,  is  ordered  to  be  given 
as  a gentle  reflringent  in  weaknefs  of  the  ftomach,  and 
likewife  in  phthlfical  coughs,  and  fpitting  of  blood.  To 
have  any  confiderable  effects,  however,  it  muff  be  taken 
in  large  quantities. 

Conserve  of  Sloes. 

This  may  be  made  by  boiling  the  floes  gently  in  water, 
being  careful  to  take  them  out  before  they  burfl  ; after- 
wards expreffing  the  juice,  and  beating  it  up  with  three 
times  its  weight  of  fine  fugar. 

In  relaxations  of  the  uvula  and  glands  of  the  throat, 
this  makes  an  excellent  gargle,  and  may  be  ufed  at  dif- 
cretion. 

Preserves  2xe  made  by  fleeping  or  boiling  frefh  vegeta- 
bles firfl;  in  water,  and  afterwards  in  fyrup,  or  a folution 
of  fugar.  The  fubje£t  is  either  to  be  preferved  moifl  in  the 
fyrup,  or  taken  out  and  dried,  that  the  fugar  may  candy 
upon  it.  The  lad  is  the  mofl:  ufeful  method. 
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Candied  Orange  Peel, 

Soak  Seville  orange-peel  in  feveral  waters,  till  it  lofes 
its  bitternefs ; then  boil  it  In  a folution  of  double-  refined 
fugar  in  water,  till' it  becomes  tender  and  tranfparent. 

Candied  lemon-peel  is  prepared  in  the  fame  manner. 

It  is  needlefs  to  add  more  of  thefe  preparations,  as  they 
belong  rather  to  the  art  of  the  confedioner  than  that  of 
the  apothecary. 

DECOCTIONS. 

WATER  readily  extrads  the  gummy  and  faline  parts 
of  vegetables  ; and  though  its  adion  is  chiefly  confined  to 
thefe,  yet  the  refinous  and  oily  being  intimately  blended 
with  the  gummy  and  faline,  are  in  great  part  taken  up 
along  with  them.  Hence  watery  decudions  and  infufions 
of  vegetables  conftitute  a large,  and  not  unufual,  clafs  of 
medicines.  Although  moft  vegetables  yield  the>r  virtues 
to  v/ater,  as  well  by  infufion  as  decodion  yet  the  latter 
is  often  neceflTary,  as  it  faves  time,  and  dots  in  a few 
minutes  what  the  other  would  require  hours,  ana  fome- 
times  days  to  effed. 

The  medicines  of  this  clafs  are  all  intended  for  imme- 
diate ufe. 

Decoction  of  AUhcca, 

T.ake  of  the  roots  of  marfhmallows,  moderately  dried, 
three  ounces  ; raifons  of  the  fun,  one  ounce  ; vater  three 
pints. 

Boil  the  ingredients  in  the  water  till  one  third  of  it  is 
confumed  ; afterwards  drain  the  decodion,  and  let  it 
(land  for  fome  time  to  fettle.  If  the  roots  be  thoroughly 
dried,  they  muft  be  boiled  till  one  half  of  the  water  be 
confumed. 

In  coughs,  and  fliarp  defludions  upon  the  lungs,  this 
decodion  may  be  ufed  for  ordinary  drink. 
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The  Common  Decoction. 

Take  of  camomile  flowers,  one  ounce  ; elder  flowers, 
and  fweet  fennel  feeds,  of  each  half  an  ounce ; water, 
two  quarts.  Boil  them  for  a little,  and  then  flrain  the 
decoclion. 

A medicine  equally  good  may  be  prepared  by  infufmg 
the  ingredi.-^nts  for  Ibme  hours  in  boiling  water. 

This  decoction  is  chiefly  intended  as  the  bafls  of  clyfters. 
to  which  other  ingredients  may  be  occafionally  added. — 
It  will  hkewife  ferve  as  a common  fomentation,  fpirit  of 
wine,  or  other  things,  being  added  in  fuch  quantity  as 
the  cafe  may  require. 

Decoction  of  logwood. 

Boil  three  ounces  of  the  lhavings  or  chips  of  logwood, 
in  lour  pints  of  water,  till  one  half  of  the  liquor  is  wafted. 
Two  or  three  ounces  of  Ample  cinnamon-water  may  be 
added  to  this  decoction.  ' 

In  fluxes  of  the  belly,  where  the  ftronger  aftringents 
are  improper  a tea  cupful  of  this  decodion  may  be  taken 
with  advantage  three  or  four  times  a-day. 

Decoction  oj  Peruvian  Baric. 

Take  of  Peruvian  bark,  powdered,  one  ounce  ; diftilled 
water,  one  pint  and  three  ounces.  Boil  for  ten  minutes, 
in  a covered  veflel,  and  ftrain  the  liquor  whilft  hot. 

In  this  form  all  the  ftrengthening  virtues  of  the  bark 
are  contained,  and  it  may  be  given  in  dofes  of  two  or 
three  ounces. 

Compound  Decoction  of  Peruvian  Bark. 

Take  of  Peruvian  bark,  and  Virginian  fnake-root,  grofs- 
ly  powdered,  each  three  drachms.  Boil  them  in  a pint  of 
water  to  one  half.  To  the  ftrained  liquor  add  one  ounce 
and  a half  of  aromatic  water. 
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Sir  John  Pringle  recommends  this  as  a proper  medicine 
towards  the  decline  of  malignant  fevers,  when  the  pulfe  is 
low,  the  voice  weak,  and  the  head  afFefted  with  a ftupor, 
bat  with  little  delirium 

The  dofe  is  four  fpoonfuls  every  fourth  or  fixth  hour. 

Decoction  of  the  Woods. 

Take  of  guaiacum  saw-duft,  three  ounces  ; raifinsof  the 
fun,  (toned,  two  ounces  ; falTafras  wood,  (haved,  liquorice, 
diced,  each  one  ounce  ; water,  ten  pouniis.  Boil  the  gua- 
iacum, and  raifins  with  the  water,  over  a gentle  fire,  to 
the  confumption  of  one  half;  adding,  towards  the  end, 
the  faflTafras  and  liquorice.  Strain  out  the  liquor  ; and 
having  fuffered  it  to  reft  for  fome  time,  pour  off  the  clear 
from  the  feces  without  expreffion. 

This  has  been  long  , celebrated  in  cutaneous  difeafes, 
when  taken  daily  in  the  quantity  of  a pint,  joined  with  a 
mercurial  or  antimonial  alterative. 

Decoctwn  of  Sarsaparilla. 

Take  of  the  root  of  Sarfaparilla,  diced,  fix  ounces  ; 
diftilled  water,  eight  pints.  Macerate  for  two  hours, 
with  an  heat  of  about  1958  ; then  take  out  the  root, 
and  bruife  it '.  return  the  bruifed  root  to  the  liquor,  and 
again  macerate  it  for  two  hours.'  Then,  the  liquor  be- 
ing boiled  to  the  meafure  of  four  pints,  prefs  it  out,  and 
ftrain. 

This  is  a mild  alterative,  poffeffmg  the  qualities  of  a 
mild  mucilaginous  fubftance  with  much  dilution  ; A pint 
or  more  diould  be  ufed  daily. 

Compound  Decoction  oj  Sarsapai'illa. 

Take  of  the  root  of  Sarsaparilla,  diced  aud  bruifed,  fix 
ounces;  bark  of  the  root  of  faffafras,  lhavingsof  guaiacum- 
wood,  liquorice-root,  bruifed,  of  each  one  ounce  ; bark  of 
the  root  of  Mezereon,  three  drachms  ; diftilled  w-atcr,  ten 
pints.  Macerate,  with  a gentle  heat,  for  fix  hours  ; then 
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boil  it  down  to  five  pints,  adding  towards  the  end  of  the 
boiling  the  bark  of  the  root  of  mezereon,  and  drain  the 
liquor. 

This  is  more  a£live  as  an  alterative  than  the  former,  and 
has  been  as  much  celebrated  as  the  Lifbon  drink. 

Decoction  of  Seneka. 

Take  of  Seneka,  or  rattlefnake-root,  an  ounce  ; water, 
two  pounds.  Boil  to  fixteen  ounces,  and  (train. 

This  decoftion  has  been  much  ufed  in  chronic  rheuma- 
tifm,  in  gout,  and  dropfy,  without  obftruftion,  in  the 
quantity  of  two  ounces  four  times  a-day. 

White  Decoction. 

Take  of  the  pureft  chalk,  in  powder,  two  ounces ; gum 
arable,  half  an  ounce  ; water,  three  pints.  Boil  to  one 
quart,  and  (train  the  decoflioii. 

This  is  a proper  drink  in  acute  difeafes,  attended  with, 
or  inclining  to,  a loofenels,  and  where  acidities  abound  in 
the  (tomach  or  bowels.  It  is 'peculiarly  proper  for  children 
when  afflift^d  with  fournefs  of  the  (tomach,  and  for  per« 
fons  who  are  fubjedl  to  the  heart-burn,  it  may  befweet- 
ened  with  fugar,  as  it  is  ufed,  and  two  or  three  ounces  of 
fimple  cinnamon- water  added  to  it. 

An  ounce  of  powdered  chalk,  mixed  with  two  pints  of 
water,  will  occafionally  fupply  the  place  of  this  decoctionj 
and  alfo  of  the  chalk  julep. 

DRAUGHTS. 

1 HIS  is  a proper  form  for  exhibiting  fuch  medicines  as 
are  intended  to  operate  immediately,  and  which  do  not 
need  to  be  frequently  repeated,  as  purges,  vomits,  and  a 
few  others,  which  are  to  be  taken  at  one  dofe.  Where 
a medicine  requires  to  be  ufed  for  any  length  of  time,  \t 
is  better  to  make  up  a Jarger  quantity  of  it  at  once,  whicb 
faves  both  trouble  and^expence. 

19  4 T 
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Anodyne  Draught. 

Take  of  liquid  laudanum,  twenty-five  drops ; fimple 
cinnamon-water,  an  ounce  ; common  fyrup,  two  drachms. 
Mix  them. 

In  excefllve  pain,  where  bleeding  is  not  neceflary,  and 
in  great  reftleffnefs,  this  compofing  draught  may  be 
taken  and  repeated  occafionally. 

Diuretic  Draught. 


Take  of  the  diuretjc  fait,  two  fcruples  : fyrup  of  pop- 
pies, two  drachms;  fimple  cinnamon  w'ater,  and  common 
water,  of  each  an  ounce. 

This  draught  is  of  fervice  in  an  obflrudlion  or  deficiency 
of  urine.  ' 

Purging  Draughts. 

Take  of  manna,  an  ounce  ; foluble  tartar,  or  Rochel 
fait,  from  three  to  four  drachms.  Diflblve  in  three  ounces 
of  boiling  w'ater;  to  which  add  Jamaica  pepper-water, 
half  an  ounce. 

As  manna  fometimes  will  not  fit  upon  the  ftomach,  an 
ounce  or  ten  drachms  of  the  bitter  purging  falts,  diffolved 
in  four  ounces  of  water,  may  be  taken  inllead  of  the 

above.  . r n • 

Thofe  who  cannot  take  falts,  may  ufe  the  tollowinT 

draught : 

Take  of  jalap  in  powder,  a fcruple  ; common  water,  an 
ounce  ; aromatic  tindure,  fix  drachms.  Rub  the  jalap 
with  twice  its  weight  of  fugar,  and  add  to  it  the  other 

ingredients. 

Sweating  Dratights. 


Take  fpirits  of  Mindererus,  two  ounces ; fait  of  hartf- 
horn,  five  grains  ; fimple  cinnamon-water,  and  lyrup  or 
poppies,  of  each  half  an  ounce.  Make  them  into  a 

draught. 
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In  recent  colds  and  rheumatic  complaints,  this  draught  is 
of  fervice.  To  promote  its  effefts,  however,  the  patient 
ought  to  drink  freely  of  warm  water-gruel,  or  of  fome 
other  weak  diluting  liquor. 

Vomiting  Draughts. 

Take  of  ipecacuanha,  in  powder,  a fcruple  ; water,  an 
ounce  ; fimple  fyrup,  a drachm.  Mix  them. 

Perfons  who  require  a ftronger  vomit  may  add  to  the 
above  half  a grain,  or  a grain,  of  emetic  tartar. 

Thofe  who  do  not  chufe  the  powder,  may  take  ten 
drachms  of  the  ipecacuanha  wine  ; or  half  an  ounce  of  the 
wine,  and  an  equal  quantity  of  the  fyrup  of  fquills. 

ELECTUARIES. 

ELECTUARIES  confift  chiefly  of  mild  alterative 
powders,  mixed  with  fyrup  to  a middling  confiftence,  fo 
js  to  admit  of  being  eafily  fwallowed.  In  making  them, 
the  proportion  of  honey  is  thrice  the  weight  of  the  powder, 
or  of  fyrup  about  twice  the  weight  ; and  to  prevent  the 
drying  nature  of  the  powder,  a little  conferve  fliould  be 
added  to  preferve  the  compofition  moift. 

Where  the  medicine  is  of  the  lefs  agreeable  kind,  muci- 
lage,  inftead  of  fyrup,  is  occafionally  employed,  from  being 
lefs  adhefive ; and  it  is  rendered  more  palliative  in  this 
form  by  the  addition  of  the  liquorice  extradl.  The  dofe 
of  this  form  of  medicine  varies,  according  to  its  nature, 
from  the  fize  of  a nutmeg  to  two  or  three  ounces. 

In  the  preparation  for  electuaries,  the  rules  refpeCling 
decoftions  and  powders  will  apply,  preparatory  to  the  in- 
gredients being  mixed.  Subltances  entering  this  compo- 
lition,  and  not  pulverifable,  Ihould  be  firft  diflblvcd,  and 
then  the  ingredients  flowly  added,  till  the  whole  is  reduce'd 
to  an  uniforrn  mafs.  Pulpy  and  allringent  fubftances 
Ihould  in  this  form  be  prepared  only  infmall  quantities  at 
a time,  and  theirfuperfluous  moifture  exhaled  before  being 
mixed.  Where  fuch  compofitions  dry,  they  may  be  re- 
ftored  to  a fit  confidence,  by  being  mixed  up  with  fome 
fweet  wine. 
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Electuary  of  Cassia. 


Take  of  pulp  of  caffia  fiflularis,  fix  ounces  ; pulp  of  ta- 
marinds, manna,  each  an  ounce  and  a half ; fyrup  of  pale 
rofes,  fix  ounces  ; having  beat  the  manna  in  a mortar,  dif- 
folve  it  with  a gentle  heat  in  the  fyrup  ; then  add  the 
pulps  and  evaporate  them  with  a regularly  continued  heat 
to  the  confidence  of  an  ele6tuary. 

They  are  ufually  taken  by  themfelves,  to  the  quantity 
of  two  or  three  drachms  occafionally,  for  gently  loofening 

the  belly  in  cofiive  habits. 

♦ 

Lenitive  Electuary. 


Take  of  pulp  of  French  prunes,  one  pound  ; pulp  of 
caffia,  pulp  of  tamarinds,  each  two  ounces  and  a half; 
black  fyrup  of  fugar,  commonly  cabled  molaffes,  one 
pound  and  a half ; fenna  leaves  in  fine  powder,  four 
ounces  ; coriander-feeds  in  fine  powder,  half  an  ounce. 
Having  boiled  the  pulps  with  the  fyrup  to  the  confiftence 
of  honey,  add  the  powders,  and  beat  the  whole  into  an 

elefluary.  . 

This  eleduary  is  a very  convenient  laxative,  and  has 

long  been  in  common  ufe  among  praftitioners.  Taken 
to  the  quantity  of  a nutmeg,  or  more,  as  occafion  may 

require. 

Electuary  for  the  Dysentei'y. 


Take  of  the  Japoitic  confeaion,  two  ounces ; Locatellt’s 
balfatn,  one  ounce  ; rhubarb  in  powder,  half  an  ounce  , 
fvrup  of  marlhmallows,  enough  to  make  an  eUduarj. 

^ It  IS  often  dangerous  in  dylenteries  to  ^ 

aftringenls,  without  interpofing  purgatives.  'Ihe  purga- 
rfve  d?  her;  ipined  with  thefe  ingredients,  whtch  renders 
this  a very  fate  and  ufelul  medtctne  for  the  purpofes  ei- 

‘’'Ibou^he  bulk  of  a nutmeg  Jltould  be  taken  twke  or 
thrice  a-day,  as  the  fyraptonts  and  conlfttution  may  re- 


quire. 
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Electuary  for  the  Epilepsy 

Take  of  Peruvian  bark,  in  powder,  an  ounce  ; of  pow- 
dered tin,  and  wild  valerian  root,  each  half  an  ounce  ) fim-- 
ple  fyrup,  enough  to  make  an  ele£luary. 

Dr.  Mead  diredls  a drachm  of  an  eleftuary  fimilar  to  this 
to  be  taken  evening  and  morning,  in  the  epilepfy,  for  the 
fpace  of  three  months.  It  will  be  proper,  however,  to  dif- 
continue  the  uft^,of  it  for  a few  days  every  now  and  then. 

I have  added  the  powdered  tin,  becaufe  the  epilepfy  often 
proceeds  from  worms. 

Electuary  of  the  Bark. 

Take  of  Peruvian  bark  in  powder,  three  ounces  ; cafca- 
rilla,  half  an  ounce  ; fyrup  of  ginger,  enough  to  make  an 
electuary. 

In  the  cure  of  obftinate  intermitting  fevers,  the  bark  is 
aflifted  by  the  cafcarilla.  In  hedlic  habits,  however,  it  will 
be  better  to  leave  out  the  cafcarilla,  and  put  threedrachms 
of  crude  fal-ammoniac  in  its  (lead. 

' Electuary  for  the  Piles, 

Take  flowers  of  fulphur  one  ounce;  cream  of  tartar 
half  an  ounce  ; treacle,  a fufiicient  quantity  to  form  an 
eledtuary. 

A tea-fpoonful  of  this  may  be  taken  three  or  four  times 
a-day. 

Electuary  for  the  Palsy 

Take  of  powdered  muftard-feed,  and  conferveof  rofes, 
each  an  ounce  : fyrup  of  ginger,  enough  to  make  an  elec- 
tuary. 

A lea-fpoonful  of  this  may  be  taken  three  or  four  times 
a-day. 

Electuary  for  the  Rheumatism. 

Take  of  conferveof  rofes,  two  ounces  ; cinnabar  or  an- 
timony, levigated,  an  ounce  and  a half ; gum  guaiacum,  in 
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powder  an  ounce ; fyrup  of  ginger,  a fufficient  quantity 
to  make  an  eleduary. 

In  obftinate  rheumatifms.  which  are  not  accompanied 
with  a fever,  a tea-fpoonful  of  this  eleduary  may  be  taken 
twice  a-day  with  confiderable  advantage. 

EMULSIONS. 

EMULSIONS,  befide  their  ufe  as  medicines,  are  alfo 
proper  vehicles  for  certain  fubftances,  \^ich  could  not 
otherwife  be  conveniently  taken  in  a liquid  form.  Thus 
camphor,  triturated  with  almonds,  readily  unites  uith 
water  into  an  emulfion.  Pure  oils,  balfams,  refins,  and 
other  limilar  fubftances,  are  likewife  rendered  mifcible 
with  water  by  the  intervention  of  mucilages. 

Common  Emulsion. 

Take  of  fweet  almonds,  an  ounce ; bitter  almonds,  a 
drachm  ; water,  two  pints. 

Let  the  almonds  be  blanched,  and  beat  up  in  a marble 
mortar  ; adding  the  water  by  little  and  little,  fo  as  to 
make  an  emulfion;  afterwards  let  it  be  drained. 

Arabic  Emulsion. 

This  is  made  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  above,  adding 
to  the  almonds,  while  beating,  two  ounces  and  a half  of 
the  mucilage  of  gum  arable. 

Where  fbft  cooling  liquors  are  neceffary,  thefe  emuL 
(ions  may  be  ufed  as  ordinary  drink. 

Camphorated  Emulsion. 

Take  of  camphor,  half  a drachm  ; fweet  almonds,  half  a 
dozen  ; w'hite  fugar,  half  an  ounce  ; mint  water,  eight 
ounces.  Grind  the  camphor  and  almonds  w'ell  together 
in  a done  mortar,  and  add  by  degrees  the  mint  water ; 
then  drain  the  liquor,  and  didblve  in  it  the  fugar. 

In  fevers  and  other  diforders,  which  require  the  ufe 
of  camphor,  a table- fpoonful  of  this  emulhon  may  be 
taken  every  two  or  three  hours. 
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Emulsion  of  Gum  Ammoniac. 

. • 

Take  of  gum  ammoniac,  two  drachms  ; water,  eight 
ounces.  Grind  the  gum  with  the  water  poured  upon  it 
by  little  and  little,  till  it  is  diflblved. 

This  emulfion  is  ufed  for  attenuating  tough,  vifcid 
phlegm,  and  promoting  expedoration.  In  obftinate 
coughs,  two  ounces  of  the  fyrup  of  poppies  may  be  added 
to  it.  The  dofe  is  two  table  fpoonfuls  three  or  four  times 
a-day. 

Oily  Emulsion. 

/ 

Take  of  foft  water,  fix  ounces  ; volatile  aromatic  fpirit, 
two  drachms  ; Florence  oil,  an  ounce  ; fhake  them  well 
together,  and  add  of  fimple  fyrup,  half  an  ounce. 

In  recent  colds  and  coughs,  this  emulfion  is  generally  of 
fervice  ; but  if  the  coughs  prove  obftinate,  it  w'ill  fucceed 
better  when  made  with  the  Paregoric  elixir  of  the  Edin* 
burgh  Difpenfatory,  inftead  of  the  volatile  aromatic  fpirit. 
A table-fpoonful  of  it  may  be  taken  every  two  or  three 
hours. 


EXTRACTS. 

EXTRACTS  are  prepared  by  boiling  the  fubjed  in 
watef,  and  evaporating  the  ftrained  decodion  to  a due 
confiftence.  By  this  procefs  fome  of  the  more  adive 
parts  of  plants  are  freed  from  the  ufelefs,  indiffoluble 
earthy  matter,  which  makes  the  larger  fliare  of  their  bulk. 
Water,  however,  is  not  the  only  menftruum  ufed  in  the 
preparation  of  extrads  ; fometimes  it  is  joined  with  fpirits, 
and  at  other  times  redified  fpirit  alone  is  employed  for 
that  purpofe. 

Extrads  are  prepared  from  a variety  of  different  drugs, 
as  the  bark,  gentian,  jalap,  &c.  ; but,  as  they  require  a 
troublefome  and  tedious  operation,  it  will  be  more  con- 
venient for  a private praditioner  to  purchafe  what  he  needs 
of  them  from  a protelfed  druggift,  than  to  prepare  them 
himfelf.  Such  of  them  as  are  generally  ufed  are  inferred 
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in  our  lift  of  fuch  drugs  and  medicines  as  are  to  be  kept 
for  private  practice, 

FOMENTATIONS. 

FOMENTATIONS  are  generally  intended  either  to 
eafe  pain,  by  taking  off  tenfion  and  fpafm  ; or  to  brace  and 
reftore  the  tone  and  vigor  of  thofe  parts  to  which  they 
are  applied.  The  firft  of  thefe  intentions  may  generally  , 
be  anfwered  by  warm  water,  and  the  fecond  by  cold. 
Certain  fubfiances,  however,  are  ufually  added  to  water, 
with  a view  to  heighten  its  eftefts,  as  anodynes,  aromatics, 
aftringents,  &c.  We  (hall  therefore  fubjoin  a few  of  the 
mofl;  ufeful  medicated  fomentations,  that  people  may  have 
it  in  their  power  to  make  ufe  of  them  if  they  chufe. 

• Anodyne  Fomentations, 

Take  of  white  poppy-heads,  two  ounces  ; elder  flowers, 
half  an  ounce  ; water,  three  pints.  Boil  till  one  pint  is 
evaporated,  and  flrain  out  the  liquor. 

This  fomentation,  as  its  title  exprefles,  is  ufed  for  reliev- 
ing acute  pain. 

Aromatic  Fomentation. 

Take  of  Jamaica  pepper,  half  an  ounce  ; red  wine,  a 
pint.  Boil  them  for  a little,  and  then  drain  the  liquor. 

This  is  intended  not  only  as  a topical  application  tor  ex- 
ternal  complaints,  but  alfo  for  relieving  the  internal  parts. 
Pains  of  the  bowels,  which  accompany  dyfenteries  and 
, diarrhoeas,  flatulent  colics,  uneafinefs  ot  the  flomach,  and 
Teachings  to  vomit,  are  frequently  abated  by  fomenting  the 
abdomen  and  region  ot  the  flomach  with  warm  liquor. 

Common  Fomentation. 

Take  tops  of  w'ormvvood  and  camomile  flowers, 
of  each  two  ounces  ; water  two  quarts.  After  a flight 

boiling,  pour  oft  the  liquor. 

Brandy  or  fpirit  of  wine  may  be  added  to  this  tomenta- 
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tion,  in  fuch  quantity  as  the  particular  circumftances  of  the 
cafe  fliall  require ; but  thefe  are  not  always  neoelfary. 

Emollient  Fomentation, 

This  is  the  fame  as  the  common  decoftion. 

Strengthening'  Fomentation* 

Take  of  oak  bark,  one  ounce  ; granate  peel,  half  an 
ounce ; allum  two  drachms  ; fmith’s  forge-water,  three 
pints.  Boil  the  water  with  the  bark  and  peel  to  the  con- 
fumption  of  one  third  ; then  ftrain  the  remaining  de- 
coftion,  and  diflblve  it  in  alum. 

This  aftringent  liquor  is  employed  as  an  external  fomenta- 
tion to  weak  parts ; it  may  alfo  be  ufed  internally. 

GARGLES. 

HOWEVER  trifling  this  clafs  of  medicines  may  appear 
they  are  by  no  means  without  their  ufe.  They  feldom, 
indeed,  cure  difeafes,  but  they  often  alleviate  very  dif- 
agreeable  fymptoms  ; as  parchednefs  of  the  mouth,  foul- 
nefs  of  the  tongue  and  fauces,  &c.  they  are  peculiarly  ufe- 
ful  in  fevers  and  fore  throats.  In  the  latter  a gargle  will 
fometimes  remove  the  diforder ; and  in  the  former  few 
things  are  more  refrefhing  or  agreeable  to  the  patient, 
than  to  have  his  mouth  frequently  wafhed  with  fome  foft 
detergent  gargle. 

One  advantage  of  thefe  medicines  is,  that  they  are  eafily 
prepared.  A little  barley-w^ater  and  honey  may  be  had 
any  where ; and  if  to 'thefe  be  added  as  much  vinegar  as 
will  give  them  an  agreeable  fliarpnefs,  they  will  make  a 
very'ufeful  gargle  for  foftening  and  cleanfing  the  mouth. 

Gargles  have  the  belt  efiedl  when  injefted  with  a fy- 
ringe. 

Attenuating  Gargle. 

Take  of  water,  fix  ounces  ; honey,  one  ounce  ; nitre, 
a drachm  and  a half.  Mix  them, 
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This  cooling  gargle  may  be  ufed  either  in  the  inflamma- 
tory, quinfey,  or  in  fevers,  for  cleaning  the  tongue  and 
fauces. 

Conunon  Gargle. 


Take  of  rofe- water,  fix  ounces  ; fyrup  of  clove  July* 
flowers,  half  an  ounce  ; fpirit  of  vitriol,  a fufficient  quan* 
tity  to  give  it  an  agreeable  fharpnefs.  Mix  them. 

This  gargle,  befides  cleanfing  the  tongue  and  fauces, 
a£ls  as  a gentle  repellent,  and  will  fometimes  remove  a 
flight  quinfey. 

Detergent  Gargle. 


Take  of  the  emollient  gargle  a pint ; tindure  of  myrrh, 
an  ounce  ; honey,  two  ounces.  Mix  them. 

When  exulcerations  require  to  be  cleanfed,  or  the  ex- 
cretion of  tough  vifcid  faliva  promoted,  this  gargle  will 
be  of  fervice. 

Emollient  Gargle. 


Take  an  ounce  of  marflimallow  roots,  and  two  or  three 
.^gs  : Boil  them  in  a quart  of  water  till  near  one  half  of 
it  be  confumed  ; then  ftrain  out  the  liquor.  . r 

If  an  ounce  of  honey,  and  half  an  ounce  of  fpint  or 
falarnmoniac  be  added  to  the  above,  it  will  then  be  an 

exceeding  good  attenuating  gargle. 

This  gargle  is  beneficial  in  fevers,  where  the  tongue 
and  fauces  are  rough  and  parched,  to  foften  thefe  pans, 

and  promote  the  dii^charge  of  faliva.  , . r u 

The  learned  and  accurate  Sir  John  Pringle  obferves,  that 
in  the  inflammatory  quinfey,  or  flrangulation  of  the  fau- 
ces little  benefit  ar^ifcs  from  the  common  garglts  ; that 
fuch  as  are  of  an  acrid  nature  do  more  harm  than  good, 
by  contraaing  the  emunaories  of  the  faliva  and  m^^^us, 
and  thickening  thofe  humours;  that  a decoaion  of  figs  in 
milk  and  water  has  a contrary  effea,  efpecially  if  feme  f - 
Ammoniac  be  added  ; by  which  the  faliva  is  made  thinner 
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and  the  glands  brought  to  fecrete  more  freely  ; a circum- 
ftance  always  conducive  to  the  cure. 

INFUSIONS. 

VEGETABLES  yield  nearly  the  fame  properties  to 
water  by  infufion  as  by  decodion  ; and  though  they  may 
require  a longer  time  to  give  out  their  virtues  in  this 
way,  yet  it  has  feveral  advantages  over  the  other ; fince 
boiling  is  found  to  diflipate  the  finer  parts  of  many  bitter 
and  aromatic  fubftances,  without  more  fully  extrafting 
their  medicinal  principles. 

Compound  Infusion  of  Gentian. 

* 

Take  of  the  root  of  gentian,  one  drachm  ; frefh  outer- 
rind  of  lemons,  half  an  ounce  : dried  outer-rind  of  Se- 
ville oranges,  one  drachm  and  a half;  boiling  water, 
twelve  ounces,  by  meafure.  Macerate  for  an  hour,  and 
ft  rain. 

This  is  employed  in  alvine  fluxes  of  a paflive  nature. 
The  dofe  is  a fpoonful  every  hour. 

Bitter  Infusion. 

Take  of  gentian  root,  half  an  ounce  : dried  peel  of 
Seville  oranges,  one  drachm : coriander-feeds,  half  a 
drachm  : proof  fpirit,  four  ounces  : water,  one  pound. 
Firft  pour  on  the  fpirit,  and  three  hours  thereafter  add 
the  water  ; then  macerate  without  heat  for  a night,  and 
ftrain. 

'fhis  is  a good  ftomachic,  and  much  improved  by  the 
addition  of  the  fpirit. 

Simple  Infusion  of  Senna. 

Take  of  fenna,  an  ounce  and  a half : ginger,  powdered, 
one  drachm  ; boiling  diftilled  water,  one  pint.  Macerate 
them  for  one  hour,  in  a covered  veflel  : and,  the  liquor 
being  cold,  ft  ram  it.  , 
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This  aromatic  infufion  is  ufed  in  an  ounce  or  two  for  a 
dofe. 

Infusion  of  ihe  Bark, 

To  an  ounce  of  the  bark,  in  powder,  add  four  or  five 
table-fpoonfuls  of  brandy,  and  a pint  qf  boiling  water. — 
Let  them  infufe  for  two  or  three  days. 

This  is  one  of  the  bed  preparations  of  the  bark  for  weak 
ftomachs.  In  diforders  where  the  corroborating  virtues 
of  that  medicine  are  required,  a tea-cupful  of  it  may  be 
taken  two  or  three  times  a-day. 

Infusion  of  Carduus, 

Infufe  an  ounce  of  the  dried  leaves  of  carduus  benedic- 
tus,  or  bleffed  thiftle,  in  a pint  of  common  water  for  fix 
hours,  without  heat  : then  filter  the  liquor  through 
paper. 

This  light  infufion  may  be  given  with  great  benefit,  in 
weaknefs  of  the  ftomach,  where  the  common  bitters  do 
not  agree.  It  may  be  flavoured  at  pleafure  with  cinna- 
mon, or  other  aromatic  materials, 

Infusion  of  Linseed. 

Take  of  linfeed,  two  Ipoonfuls  : liquorice-root,  lliced, 
half  an  ounce  : boiling  water,  three  pints.  Let  them  (land 
to  infufe  by  the  fire  for  fome  hours,  and  then  drain  off 
the  liquor. 

If  an  ounce  of  the  leaves  of  coU’s-foot  be  added  to  thefe 
ingredients,  it  will  then  be  the  Pectoral  Infusion.  Both 
thefe  are  emollient  mucilaginous  liquors,  and  may  be  taken 
with  advantage  as  ordinary  drink  in  difficulty  of  mak- 
ing water  : and  in  coughs  and  other  complaints  of  the 

bread. 

Infusion  of  Roses. 

Take  of  red  rofes,  dried,  half  an  ounce  : boiling  water, 
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a quart : vitriolic  acid,  commonly  called  oil  of  vitriol,  half 
a drachm loaf  fugar,  an  ounce. 

Infufe  the  rofes  in  the  water  for  four  hours,  in  an  un- 
glazed earthen  velTel : afterwards  pour  in  the  acid,  and 
having  drained  the  liquor,  add  to  it  the  fugar. 

In  an  exceffive  flow  of  the  menses.,  vomiting  of  blood, 
and  other  haemorrhages,  a tea-cupful  of  this  gently  aftrin- 
gent  infuflon  may  be  taken  every  three  or  four  hours.  It 
likewife  makes  an  exceeding  good  gargle. 

As  the  quantity  of  rofes  ufed  here  can  have  little  or  no 
effect,  an  equally  valuable  medicine  may  be  prepared  by 
mixing  the  acid  in  water  without  infuflon. 

Infusion  of  Tamarinds  and  Senna. 

Take  of  tamarinds,  one  ounce  : fenna  and  cryftals  of 
tartar,  each  two  drachms.  Let  thefe  ingredients  be  infufed 
four  or  five  hours  in  a pint  of  boiling  water  : afterwards 
let  the  liquor  be  ftrained,  and  an  ounce  or  two  of  the 
aromatic  tindure  added  to  it.  Perfons  who  are  eaflly 
purged  may  leave  out  either  the  tamarinds  or  the  cryftals 
of  tartar. 

/ This  is  an  agreeable  cooling  purge.  A tea-cupful  may 
be  given  every  half  hour  till  it  operates. 

This  fupplies  the  place  of  the  Decoction  of  Tamarinds 
and  Senna. 

Spanish  Irfusion. 

Take  of  Spanifh  juice  cut  into  fmall  pieces,  an  ounce  : 
fait  of  tartar,  three  drachms.  Infufe  in  a quart  of  boiling 
water  for  a night.  To  the  ftrained  liquor  add  an  ounce 
and  a half  of  the  fyrup  of  poppies. 

In  recent  colds,  coughs,  and  obftrudions  of  the  breaft, 
a tea-cupfull  of  this  infuflon  may  be  taken  with  advantage 
three  or  four  times  a-day. 

Infusion  for  the  Palsy. 

Take  of  horfe-radifh  root  fhaved,  muftard  fecd  bruifed, 
each  four  ounces  ; outer-rind  of  orange-peel,  one  ounce. 
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Infufe  them  in  two  quarts  of  boiling  water,  in  a clofe  vef- 
fel  for  twenty  four  hours. 

In  paralytic  complaints,  a tea- cupful  of  this  warm  ftimu- 
lating  medicine  m*ay  be  taken  three  or  four  times  a-day. 
It  excites  the  aftion  of  the  folids,  proves  diuretic,  and,  if 
the  patient  be  kept  warm,  promotes  perfpiration. 

If  two  or 'three  ounces  of  the  dried  leaves  of  marfh  tre- 
foil be  ufed  ipftead  of  the  mullard,  it  will  make  the  An- 
tiscorbutic Injusion. 

JULEPS. 

The  bafis  of  Juleps  is  generally  common  water,  or 
fome  fimple  diftilled  water,  with  one-third  or  one-fourth 
its  quantity  of  diftilled  fpirituous  water,  and  as  much  fu- 
gar  or  fyrup  as  is  fufficient  to  render  the  mixture  agree- 
able.  This  is  fharpened  with  vegetable  or  mineral  acids, 
or  Impregnated  with  other  medicines  fuitable  to  the  in- 
tention. , 


Acid  Jidep. 


Take  of  weak  vitriolic  acid,  three  drachms  ; fimple 
fyrup,  three  ounces ; fpring  water,  two  pounds.  Mix 

In  this  ftate  the  vitriolic  acid  is  fufficiently  diluted  to  be 
taken  with  eafe  in  confiderable  dofes ; and  it  may  thus  be 
advantageoufly  employed  in  various  aftedlions. 


Camphorated  Julep. 

Take  of  camphor,  one  drachm  ; redified  fpint  of  wme. 
ten  drops ; double-refined  fugar,  hall  an  ounce  ; boiling 
dilUllcd  water,  one  pint.  Rub  the  camphor  firft  u uh  the 
fpirit  of  wine,  then  with  the  fugar  ; laftly  add  the  water  by 
degrees,  and  (train  the  liquor. 

In  hyfterical  and  other  complaints, 
proper,  this  julep  may  be  taken  in  the  dofe  of  a fpoon 
or  two,  as  often  as  the  ftomach  will  beai  it. 
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.Cordial  Julep. 

Take  of  fimple  cinnamon-water,  four  ounces,  Jamaica 
pepper-water,  two  ounces ; volatile  aromatic  fpirit,  and 
compound  fpirit  of  lavender,  of  each  two  drachms ; fyrup 
of  orange  peel,  an  ounce.  Mix  them. 

This  given  in  the  dofe  of  two  fpoonfuls  three  or  four 
times  a day,  in  diforders  accompanied  with  great  weak- 
nefs  and  depreflion  of  fpirits. 

Expectorating  Julep. 

Take  of  the  emulfion  of  gum  ammoniac,  fix  ounces  ; 
fyrup  of  fquills,  two  ounces.  Mix  them. 

In  coughs,  afthinas,  and  obftruftions  of  the  bread, 
two  table-fpoonfuls  of  this  julep  may  be  taken  every  three 
or  four  hours. 

Mw>k  Julep. 

Rub  half  a drachm  of  mulk  well  together  with  half  an 
ounce  of  fugar,  and  add  to  it,  gradually,  of  fimple  cinna- 
mon and  peppermint-water,  each  two  ounces  ; of  the  vo- 
latile aromatic  fpirit,  two  drachms. 

In  the  low  ftate  of  nervous  fevers,  hiccuping,  convul- 
fions,  and  other  fpafmodic  affections,  two  table-fpoonfuls 
of  this  julep  may  be  taken  every  two  or  three  hours. 

Saline  Mixture,  or  Julep. 

Take  of  fixed  vegetable  alkali,  three  drachms  ; river 
water,  half  a pound.  To  this  lixivium  add,  lemon  juice, 
half  a pound,  or  as  much  as  is  fufficient  to  faturate  the 
alkali  ; fyrup  of  black  currants,  one  ounce. 

This  mixture  is  frequently  prefcribed  in  febrile  difeafes, 
as  a means  of  promoting  a flight  difeharge  by  the  furface; 
for  where  the  fkin  is  parched  with  great  increafed  heat,  it 
generally  operates  as  a gentle  diaphoretic.  It  often  alfo 
promotes  a difeharge  by  urine,  and  is  frequently  employ- 
ed to  reftrain  vomiting. 
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Vomiting  Julep, 

Dilfolve  four  grains  of  emetic  tartar  in  eight  ounces  of 
water,  and  add  to  it  half  an  ounce  of  the  fyrup  of  clove 
July-flowers. 

In  the  beginning  of  fevers,  where  there  is  no  topical  in- 
flammation, this  julep  may  be  given  in  the  dofe  of  one 
table-fpoonful  every  quarter  of  an  hour  till  it  operates. 
Antimonial  vomits  ferve  not  only  to  evacuate  the  contents 
of  the  fliomach,  but  likewife  to  promote  the  different  ex- 
cretions. Hence  they  are  found  in  fevers  to  have  nearly 
the  fame  effeds  as  Dr.  iames*s  Powders. 

MIXTURES. 

A MIXTURE  differs  from  a julep  in  this  refpeft,  that 
it  receives  into  its  compofition  not  only  falts,  extratls,  and 
other  fubftances  diffoluble  in  water,  but  alfo  earths,  pow- 
ders, and  fuch  fubftances  as  cannot  be  diffolved.  A mix- 
ture is  feldom  either  an  elegant  or  agreeable  medicine.  It 
is  neverthelefs  neceffary.  Many  perfons  can  take  a mix- 
ture, who  are  not  able  to  fwallow  a bolus  or  an  eleftuary  : 
Befides,  there  are  medicines  who  a£t  better  in  this  than 
in  any  other  form. 

Astringent  Mixture. 

Take  Ample  cinnamon- water,  and  common  water,  of 
each  three  ounces ; fpirituous  cinnamon-water,  an  ounce 
and  a half : Japonic  confeftion,  half  an  ounce.  Mix 

them.  f K 

In  dyfenteries  which  are  not  of  long  ftanding,  alter  the 

neceffary  evacuations,  a fpoonful  or  two  of  this  mixture 
may  be  taken  every  four  hours,  interpoflng  every  fecond 
or  third  day  a dofe  of  rhubarb. 

Camphorated  Mixture. 

Take  of  camphor,  one  drachm ; reftified  fpirit  of  » 
little ; double  refined  fugar,  half  an  ounce ; boiling  diltilled 
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water,  one  pint.  Rub  the  camphor  firft  with  the  fpirit  of 
wine,  then  with  the  fugar ; laftly,  add  the  water  by  de- 
grees, and  ftrain  the  mixture. 

Camphor,  under  the  prefent  form,  as  well  as  that  of 
emulfion,  is  very  ufeful  in  fevers,  taken  to  the  extent  of 

a table-fpoonful  every  three  or  four  hours. 

/ 

Chalk  Mixture. 

Take  of  prepared  chalk,  one  ounce  ; pureft  refined 
fugar,  half  an  ounce ; mucilage  of  gum  arabic,  two  ounces; 
rub  them  together,  and  add  by  degrees,  water,  two  pounds, 
and  a half ; fpirit  of  cinnamon,  two  ounces. 

This  is  a very  elegant  form  of  exhibiting  chalk,  and  is 
an  ufeful  remedy  in  difeafes  arifing  from,  or  accompanied 
with,  acidity  in  \S\t<primce  vice.  It  is  frequently  employed 
in  diarrhoea  proceeding  from  that  caufe.  The  dofe  of  this 
medicine  requires  no  nicety.  It  may  be  taken  to  the  ex- 
tent of  a pound  or  two  in  the  courfe  of  a day. 

Diuretic  Mixture. 

Take  of  mint-water,  five  ounces  ; vinegar  of  fqiulls,  fix 
drachms  ; fweet  fpirit  of  nitre,  half  an  ounce  ; fyrup  of 
ginger,  an  ounce  and  a half.  Mix  them. 

In  obftrudlions  of  the  urinary  palfages,  two  fpoonfuls 
of  this  mixture  may  be  taken  twice  or  thrice  a-day, . 

Laxative  Absorbent  Mixture. 

% 

Rub  one  drachm  of  magnefia  alba  in  a mortar  with  ten 
or  twelve  grains  of  the  bed  Turkey  rhubarb,  and  add  to 
them  three  ounces  of  common  water  : fimple  cinnamon- 
water,  and  fyrup  of  fugar,  of  each  one  ounce. 

As  moft  difeafes  of  infants  are  accompanied  with  acidi- 
ties, this  mixture  may  either  be  given  with  a view  to  cor- 
redl  thefe,  or  to  open  the  body.  A table-fpoonful  may  be 
taken  for  a dofe,  and  repeated  three  times  a-day.  To  a 
very  young  child  half  a fpoonful  will  be  fufficient. 

When  the  mixture  is  intended  to  purge,  the  dofe  may 
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either  be  Increafed,  or  the  quantity  of  rhubarb  doubled. 
This  is  one  of  the  moft  generally  ufeful  medicines  for 
children  with  which  1 ana  acquainted. 

Saline  Mixture. 


Diffolve  a drachm  of  the  fait  of  tartar  in  four  ounces  of 
boiling  water,  and,  when  cold,  drop  into  it  fpirit  of  vitriol, 
till  the  effervefcence  ceafes ; then  add,  of  peppermint- 
water,  two  ounces  ; frefh  fiinple  fyrup,  one  ounce. 

Where  frefh  lemons  cannot  be  had,  this  mixture  may 
occafionally  fupply  the  place  of  the  faline  julep. 


I Squill  Mixture. 

Take  of  fimple  cinnamon-water,  five  ounces  : vinegar 
of  fquills,  one  ounce  ; fyrup  of  marfhmaliows,  an  ounce 

and  a half.  Mix  them.  _ 

This  mixture,  by  promoting  expedoration,  and  the 
fecretion  of  urine,  proves  ferviceable  in  afthmatic  and 
dropfical  habits.  A table  fpoonful  of  it  may  be  taken 
frequently. 

OINTMENTS,  LINIMENTS,  and  CERATES. 


NOTWITHSTANDING  the  extravagant  encomiums 
which  have  been  beflowed  on  different  preparations  of  this 
kind,  with  regard  to  their  efficacy  in  the  cure  of  woun  s 
fores,  &c.  it  is  beyond  a doubt,  that  the  moft  proper  ap 
plication  to  a green  wound  is  dry  lint.  But  though  oint 
ments  do  not  heal  wotmds  and  fores,  yet  they  ferve  to  de 
fend  them  from  the  external  air,  and  to  retain  fuch  fub 
fiances  as  may  be  neceffary  lor  drying,  deterging,  e roy 
ing  proud  flefh,  and  fuch  like.  For  thefe  purpofes,  how-^ 
ever,  it  will  be  fufficient  to  infert  only  a few  of  the  moll 
fimple  forms,  as  ingredients  of  a more  adive  nature  can 

occafionally  be  added  to  them. 

Yellow  Basilicum  Ointment. 

\ 

Take  of  yellow- wax,  white  rofin,  and  frankincenfe,  each 
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a quarter  of  a pound  : melt  them  together  over  a gentle 
fire,  then  add,  of  hog’s-lard  prepared,  one  pound.  Strain 
the  ointment  while  warm. 

This  ointment  is  prepared  for  cleanfing  and  healing 
wounds  and  ulcers. 

Ointment  of  Calamine^ 

Take  of  olive  oil,  a pint  and  a half ; white  wax,  and  ca- 
lamine ftone  levigated,  of  each  half  a pound.  Let  the  ca- 
lamine ftone,  reduced  into  a fine  powder,  be  rubbed  with 
fome  part  of  the  oil,  and  afterwards  added  to  the  reft  of 
the  oil  and  wax  previoufly  melted  together,  continually 
ftirring  them  till  quite  cold. 

This  ointment,  which  is  commonly  known  by  the  name 
of  Turner's  Cerate^  is  an  exceeding  good  application  in 
burns  and  excoriations -from  whatever  caufe. 

Emollient  Ointment. 

Take  of  palm  oil,  two  pounds  ; olive  oil,  a pint  and  a 
half ; yellow  wax,  half  a pound ; Venice  turpentine,  a quar- 
ter of  a pound.  Melt  the  wax  in  the  oils  over  a gentle 
fire ; then  mix  in  the  turpentine,  and  ftrain  the  ointment. 

This  supplies  the  place  of  Alihce  Ointment.  It  may  be 
ufed  for  anointing  inflamed  parts,  &c. 

Eye  Ointment. 

Take  of  hog’s  lard  prepared,  four  ounces  ; white  wax, 
two  drachms ; tutty  prepared,  one  ounce  : melt  the  wax 
with  the  lard  over  a gentle  fire,  and  then  fprinkle  in  the 
tutty,  continually  ftirring  them  till  the  ointment  is  cold. 

This  ointment  will  be  more  efficacious,  and  of  a better 
confiftence,  if  two  or  three  drachms  of  camphor  be  rubbed 
up  with  a little  oil,  and  intimately  mixed  with  it. 

Another. 

Take  of  camphor  and  calamine  ftone  levigated,  each' 
fix  drachms:  verdegrife  well  prepared,  two  drachms' 
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hog’s-lard,  and  mutton-fuet,  prepared,  of  each  two  ounces. 
Rub  the  camphor  well  with  the  powder  ; afterwards  mix 
in  the  lard  and  fuet,  continuing  the  triture  till  they  be 

perfefUy  united.  r i-r  r c 

This  ointment  has  been  long  in  efteem  for  difeafes  ot 

the  eyes.  It  ought,  however,  to  be  ufed  with  caution, 

when  the  eyes  are  much  inflamed  or  very  tender. 

Issue  Ointment. 

Mix  half  an  ounce  of  Spanifli  flies,  finely  powdered,  in 
fix  ounces  of  yellow  bafilicum  ointment. 

This  ointment  is  chiefly  intended  for  drefling  blifters, 
in  order  to  keep  them  open  during  pleafure. 

' Ointment  of  Lead. 


Take  of  olive  oil,  half  a pint ; white  wax,  two  ounces  ; 
fuaar  oflead,  three  drachms.  Let  the  fugar  of  lead,  re- 
duced  into  a fine  powder,  be  rubbed  up  with  fome  part 
of  the  oil,  and  afterwards  added  to  the  other  ingredients, 
previoufly  melted  together,  continually  ftirring  them  till 

quite  cold.  . 

This  cooling  and  gently  aflringent  ointment  may  be 

ufed  in  all  cafes  where  the  intention  is  to  dry  and  fkin  over 

the  part,  as  in  Raiding,  &c. 


Mercurial  Ointment. 

Take  of  quickfilver,  two  ounces  ; hog’s-lard,  three 
ounces ; mutton  fuet,  one  ounce.  Rub  the  quickfilver 
with  an  ounce  of  the  hog’s  lard  m a warm  mortar,  till  the 
globules  be  perfealy  extinguilhed  ; then  rub  ,t  up  with 
The  reft  of  the  lard  and  fuet  previoufly  melted  together. 

The  principle  intention  of  this  ointment  is  to  convey 
mercury,  into  the  body  by  being  rubbed  upon  the  fkm. 


Ointment  of  Sulphur. 


Take  of  hog’s-lard  prepared, 
fulphur,  an  ounce  and  a half  ; 


four  ounces  ; flowers  of 
crude  fal  ammoniac,  two 
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drachms  ; effence  of  lemon,  ten  or  twelve  drops.  Make 

them  into  an  ointment,  rr  i -n 

This  ointment  rubbed  upon  the  parts  affected,  will  gene- 
rally cure  the  itch.  It  i*  both  the  fafeft  and  best  applica- 
tion for  that  purpofe,  and,  when  made  in  this  way,  has 
no  difagreeable  fmell. 

White  Ointment. 

Take  of  olive  oil,  one  pint ; white  wax  and  fpermaceti, 
of  each  three  ounces.  Melt  them  with  a gentle  heat,  and 
keep  them  conftantly  and  brifldy  ftirring  together,  till 
quite  cold. 

If  two  drachms  of  camphor,  previoufly  rubbed  with  a 
fmall  quantity  of  oil  be  added  to  the  above,  it  will  make 
the  White  Camphorated  Ointment. 

Liniment  for  Burns.  • 

Take  equal  parts  of  Florence  oil,  or  of  frefh  drawn  lin-  . 
feed  oil  and  lime-water  ; (hake  them  well  together  in  a 
wide  mouthed  bottle,  fo  as  to  form  a liniment. 

This  is  found  to  be  an  exceeding  proper  application  for 
recent  fcalds  or  burns.  It  may  either  be  fpread  upon  a 
cloth,  or  the  parts  affefled  may  be  anointed  with  it  twice 
or  thrice  a-day. 


White  Lmiment. 

This  is  made  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  white  ointment, 
two  thirds  of  the  wax  being  left  out. 

This  liniment  may  be  applied  in  cafes  of  excoriation, 
where  on  account  of  the  largenefs  of  the  furface,  the  oint- 
ments with  lead  or  calamine  might  be  improper. 

Liniment  for  the  Piles. 

Take  of  emollient  ointment,  two  ounces ; liquid  lauda- 
num, half  an  ounce.  Mix  thefe  ingredients  with  the  yolk 
of  an  egg  and  work  them  well  together. 
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Volatile  Liniment. 

Take  of  Florence  oil,  an  ounce  ; fpirit  of  hartfhorn, 
half  an  ounce.  Shak-e  them  well  together. 

This  liniment,  made  with  equal  parts  of  the  fpirit  and 
oil,  will  be  more  efficacious,  where  the  patient’s  fkin  « 
able  to  bear  it. 

Sir  John  Pringle  -obferve^,  that  in  the  inflammatory 
quinfey,  a piece  of  flannel,  moiftened  with  this  liniment, 
and  applied  to  the  throat,  to  be  renewed  every  four  or  five 
hours,  is  one  of  the  moft  efficacious  remedies  ; and  that 
it  feldom  fails,  after  bleeding,  either  to  leffen  or  carry  off 
the  complaint.  The  truth  of  this  obfervation  I have  often 
experienced. 

Camphorated  Oil. 

Rub  an  ounce  of  camphor,  with  two  ounces  of  Florence 
oil,  in  a mortar,  till  the  camphor  be  entirely  diffolved. 

' This  antifpafiiiodic  liniment  may  be  ufed  in  obflinate 
rheumatifms,  and  in  fome  other  cafes  accompanied  with 
extreme  pain  and  tenfion  of  the  parts. 

PILLS. 

Medicines  of  a fmall  dofe,  and  offenfive  fmell  and  tafte, 

' are  eafily  adapted  to  this  form.-  From  its  difficult  folution, 
the  medical  effedfs  of  this  form  are  the  mofl  lading,  and 
where  this  is  not  wanting,  refins  and  faponaceous  fubfti 
tutes  fhould  be  joined  with  them  to  increafe  their  folubility. 
Light  dry  pow'ders  are  made  up  in  this  form,  with  muci- 
lages or  fyrups,  gums,  or  refins  with  fpirit  of  wine  ; pon- 
derous fubftances  with  honey,  conferves  or  extra«Ss. 

The  rules  for  the  formation  of  pills  are,  to  obferve  the 
fame  previous  fteps  as  in  the  preparation  of  powders.  In 
thejundlion  of  refins,  gums  or  extradfs,  they  are  tobefeve- 
rally  foftened  to  powder,  then  added,  and  the  whole  beat 
together  till  fully  mixed.  "1  he  mafles  fhould  afterwards 
be  ktpt  in  bladders,  moiftened  occafionally  with  fome  of 
the  preparing  folvent. 
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Composing  PUL 

Take  of  purified  opium,  ten  grains ; Caftile  foap,  half  a 
drachm.  Beat  them  together,  and  form  the  whole  into 

twenty  pills.  . ^ . n u 

When  a quieting  draught  will  not  fit  upon  the  Itomach, 

one,  two,  or  three  of  thefe  pills  may  be  taken  asoccafion 
requires.  , 

Foetid  PUL 

Take  of  afafoetida,  half  an  ounce  ; fimple  fyrup  as  much 
as  is  neceflary  to  form  it  into  pills. 

In  hyfteric  complaints,  four  or  five  pills  of  an  ordinary 
fize  may  be  taken  twice  or  thrice  a day.  They  may  like- 
wife  be  of  fervice  to  perfons  afflifted  with  the  afthma. 

When  it  is  neceffary  to  keep  the  body  open,  a proper 
quantity  of  rhubarb,  aloes,  or  jalep,  may  occafionally  be 
added  to  the  above  raafs. 

Hemlock  PUL 

Take  any  quantity  of  the  extraQ:  of  hemlock,  and  add- 
ing to  it  about  a fifth  part  its  weight  of  the  powder  of  the 
dried  leaves,  form  it  into  pills  of  the  ordinary  fize. 

The  extract  of  hemlock  may  be  taken  from  one  grain  to 
feveral  drachms  in  the  day.  The  beft  method,  however, 
of  ufing  thefe  pills,  is  to  begin  with  one  or  two,  and  to  in- 
creafe  the  dofe  gradually,  as  far  as  the  patient  can  bear 
them,  without  any  remarkable  degree  of  ftupor  or  giddU 
nefs. 

Mercurial  PUL 

Take  of  quickfilver,  honey,  each  one  ounce  ; crumb  of 
bread  two  ounces.  Grind  the  quickfilver  with  the  honey 
in  a glafs  mortar  till  the  globules  difappear,  adding  oc- 
cafionally a little  fimple  lyrup  ; then  add  the  crumb  of 
bread,  and  beat  the  whole  with  water  into  a mafs,  which 
is  to  be  immediately  divided  into  four  hundred  and  eighty 
equal  pills. 
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The  mercurial  pill  is  one  of  the  bell  preparations  of 
mercury,  and  may  in  general  fuperfede  molt  other  forms 
of  this  medicine.  The  dofe  of  the  pills  is  from  two  to 
four  or  fix  in  the  day,  according  to  the  effects  we  wifh  to 
produce. 

Mercurial  sublimate  Pill. 

Diflblye  fifteen  grains  of  the  corrofive  fublimate  of  mer- 
cury in  two  drachms  of  the  faturated  folution  of  crude  fal- 
ammoniac,  and  make  it  into  a pafte,  in  a glafs  mortar, 
with  a fufficient  quantity  of  the  crumb  of  bread.  This 
mafs  muft  be  formed  into  one  hundred  and  twenty  pills. 

This  pill,  which  is  the  moft  agreeable  form  of  exhibiting 
the  fublimate,  has  been  found  efficacious,  not  only  in  cu- 
ring the  venereal  difeafe,  but  alfo  in  killing  and  expelling 
'worms,  after  other  powerful  medicines  had  failed. 

For  the  venereal  difeafe,  four  of  thefe  pills  may  be  taken 
twice  a day,  as  alterant  three,  and  for  worms  two. 

' Plummets  Pill. 

Take  of  calomel,  or  fweet  mercury,  and  precipitated 
fulphur  of  antimony,  each  three  drachms  ; extraft  of  li- 
quorice, two  drachms.  Rub  the  fulphur  and  mercury  well 
together  ; afterwards  add  theextraft,  and,  with  a fufficient 
quantity  of  the  mucilage  of  gum  arabic,  make  them  into  pills. 

This  pill  has  been  found  a powerful  yet  fafe,  alterative 
in  obftinate  cutanious  diforders ; and  has  compleated  a 
cure  after  falivation  had  failed.  In  venereal  cafes  it  has 
likewife  produced  excellent  effedts.  T.\vo  or  three  pills 
of  an  ordinary  fize  may  be  taken  night  and  morning,  the 
patient  keeping  moderately  warm,  and  drinking  after  each 
dofe  a draught  of  decoftion  of  the  woods,  or  of  farfa- 
parilla. 

Purging  "Pill. 

Take  of  fuccotrine  aloes,  and  Caftile  foap,  each  two 
dfachms  •,  of  fitnple  fyrup  a fufficent  quantity  to  make 
them  into  pills. 
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Four  or  five  of  thefe  pills  will  generally  prove  a fuffi- 
cient  purge.  For  keeping  the  body  gently  open,  one  may 
be  taken  night  and  morning.  They  are  reckoned  both 
deobftruent  and  ftomachic,  and  will  be  found  to  anfwer 
all  the  purpofes  of  Dr  Anderfon’s  pills,  the  principal  in- 
gredient of  which  is  aloes. 

Where  aloetic  purges  are  improper,  the  following  pills 
may  be  ufed. 

Take  extract  of  Jalap  and  vitriolated  tartar,  of  each 
two  drachms ; fyrup  of  ginger,  as  much  as  will  make 
them  of  a proper  confiflence  for  pills. 

Thefe  pills  may  be  taken  in  the  fame  quantity  as  the 
above. 


Pill  for  the  Jaundice.  * 

Take  of  Caftile-foap,  fuccotrine  aloes,  and  rhubarb,  of 
each  one  drachm.  Make  them  into  pills,  with  a fufficient 
quantity  of  fyrup  or  mucilage. 

Thefe  pills,  as  their  title  expreffes,  are  chiefly  intended 
for  the  jaundice,  which,  with  the  affiftanceof  proper  diet, 
they  will  often  cure.  Five  or  fix  of  them  may  be  taken 
twice  a-day,  more  or  lefs,  as  is  necelfary  to  keep  the  body 
open.  It  will  be  proper,  however,  during  their  ufe,  toin- 
terpofe  now  and  then  a vomit  of  ipecacuanha  or  tartar 
emetic. 

Stomachic  Pill. 

Take  extraft  of  gentian,  two  drachms  ; powdered  rhu- 
barb and  vitriolated  tartar,  of  each  one  drachm  ; oil  of 
mint,  thirty  drops;  Ample  fyrup  a fufficient  quantity. 

Three  or  four  of  thefe  pills  may  be  taken  twice  a-day, 
for  invigorating  the  ftomach,  and  keeping  the  body  gently 
open. 

Squill  Pills. 

Take  powder  of  dried  fquills,  a drachm  and  a half ; 
gum  ammoniac,  and  cardamom  feeds,  in  powder,  of  each 
three  drachms;  fyrup,  a fufficient  quantity. 

4 Y 
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In  dropfical  and  afthtnatic  complaints,  two  or  three  of 
thefe  pills  may  be  taken  twice  a-day,  or  oftener,  if  the 
ftoraach  will  bear  them. 

Strengthening  Pill. 

Take  foft  extraft  of  the  bark,  and  fall  of  flieel,  each  a 
drachm.  Make  into  pills. 

In  diforders  arifmg  from  exceffive  debility,  or  relaxation 
of  the  folids,  as  the  chorolosis  or  green  ficknefs,  two  of 
thefe  pills  may  be  taken  three  times  a day. 

PLASTERS. 


PLASTERS  ought  to  be  of  a different  confiftence,  ac- 
cording to  the  purpofes  for  which  they  are  intended.  Such 
as  are  to  be  applied  to  the  breads  or  domach  ought  to  be 
foft  and  yielding  ; while  thofe  defigned  for  the  limbs 
fnould  be  firm  and  adhefive. 

It  has  been  fuppofed,  that  pladers  might  be  impregnated 
with  the  virtues  of  diderent  vegetables,  by  boiling  the  re- 
cent vegetable  with  the  oil  employed  for  the  compofition 
of  the  plader  ^ but  this  treatment  does  not  communicate 
to  the  oils  any  valuable  qualities 

The  calces  of  lead  boiled  with  oils  unite  with  them  into 
a plader  of  a proper  confidence,  which  make  the  bafis  of 
feveral  other  pladers.  In  boiling  thefe  compofitions,  a 
quantity  of  hot  water  mud  be  added  from  time  to  time, 
to  prevent  the  plader  from  burning  or  growing  ’ 

This,  however,  fhould  be  done  with  care,  led  it  caufe  the 

matter  to  explode. 

Common  Plaster. 


Take  of  common  olive  oil,  fix  pints  ; litharge,  reduced 
to  a fine  powder,  two  pounds  and  a half.  Boil  the  litharge 
and  oil  together  over  a gentle  fire,  continually  dirring  them 
and  keeping  always  about  half  a gallon  of  water  in  the 
vedel : after  they  have  boiled  about  three  hours,  a little  ot 
the  plader  may  be  taken  out  and  put  into  cold  water,  to 
try  d it  be  of  a proper  confidence  : When  that  is  the 
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<-afe,  the  whole  may  be  fuffered  to  cool,  and  the  water 
well  prefled  out  of  it  with  the  hands. 

This  plafter  is  generally  applied  in  flight  wounds  and 
excoriations  of  the  Ikin.  It  keeps  the  part  foft  and  warm, 
and  defends  it  from  the  air,  which  is  all  that  is  neceflary 
in  fuch  cafes.  Its  principal  ufe,  however,  is  to  ferve  as  a 
bafis  for  other  plafters. 

Corn  Plaster, 

Take  of  galbanum  diflblved  in  vinegar,  and  again  in- 
fpifla  ted,  one  ounce  ; pitch  half  an  ounce  ; diachylon,  of 
common  plafter,  two  drachms.  Let  them  be  melted  to- 
gether ; and  then  mix  with  them,  verdegrife,  powdered, 
fal  ammoniac,  each  one  fcruple  ; and  make  them  into  a 
plafter. 

This  plafter  has  been  celebrated  for  the  removal  of 
corns,  and  for  alleviating  the  pain  which  they  occafion. 

Cummin  Plaster. 

Take  of  cummin  feeds,  carraway  feeds,  bay-berries,  of 
each  three  ounces  ; Burgundy  pitch,  three  pounds  ; yel- 
low wax,  three  ounces.  Melt  the  pitch  and  wax  together, 
and  mix  with  them  the  reft  of  the  ingredients,  powdered, 
and  make  a plafter, 

This  plafter  ftands  recommended  as  a moderately  warm 
difcutient  ; and  is  direfted  by  fome  to  be  applied  to  the 
hypogaftric  region,  for  ftrengthening  the  vifcera,  and  ex- 
pelling flatulencies. 

Adhesive  Plaster. 

Take  of  common  plafter,  half  a pound  ; of  Burgundy- 
pitch,  a quarter  of  a pound.  Melt  them  together. 

This  plafter  is  principally  ufed  for  keeping  on  other 
drelTings. 

Anodyne  Plaster. 

Melt  an  ounce  of  adhefive  plalter,  and,  when  it  ir 
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cooling,  mix  with  it  a drachm  of  powdered  opium,  and 
the  fame  quantity  of  camphor,  previoufly  rubbed  up  with 
a little  oil. 

This  plafter  generally  gives  eafe  in  acute  pains,  efpecial- 
ly  of  the  nervous  kind. 

Blistering  Plaster. 

t • 

Take  of  Venice  turpentine,  fix  ounces ; yellow  wax, 
two  ounces ; Spanilh  flies  in  fine  powder,  three  ounces  ; 
powdered  muftard,  one  ounce.  Melt  the  wax,  and  while 
it  is  warm,  add  to  the  turpentine,  taking  care  not  to  eva- 
porate it  by  too  much  heat.  After  the  turpentine  and 
wax  are  fufficiently  incorporated,  fprinkle  in  the  powders, 
continually  Itirring  the  mafs  till  it  be  cold. 

Though  this  plafter  is  made  in  a variety  of  ways,  one 
feldoni  meets  with  it  of  a proper  confiftence.  When  com- 
pounded with  oils  and  other  greafy  fubftances,  its  effects 
are  blunted,  and  it  is  apt  to  run  ; while  pitch  and  refin 
render  it  too  hard,  and  very  inconvenient. 

When  the  bliftering  plafter  is  not  at  hand,  its  place  may 
b,e  fupplied,  by  mixing  with  any  fofc  ointment  a fufficient 
quantity  of  powdered  flies  ; or  by  forming  them  into  a 
pafte  with  flour  and  vinegar. 

Gum  Plaster. 

Take  of  the  common  plafter,  four  pounds ; gum  ammo- 
niac and  galbanum,  drained,  of  each  half  a pound.  Melt 
them  together,  and  add,  of  Venice  turpentine,  fix  ounces. 

This  plafter  is  ufed  as  a digeftive,  and  likewife  tor  dil- 
cufling  indolent  tumors. 

Mercurial  Plaster. 

Take  ot  common  plafter,  one  pound  ; of  gum  ammoniac 
ftrained,  half  a pound.  Melt  them  together,  and,  when 
cooling  add  eight  ounces  of  quickfilver  previoufly  ex- 
tinguilhed  by  tiiiure,  with  three  ounces  of  hog  s lard. 

'fhis  plafter  is  recommended  in  pains  of  the  limbs,  a- 
rifing  from  a venereal  caufe.  Indurations  of  the  glands. 
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and  other  violent  tumors,  are  likewife  found  fometimes  to 
yield  to  it. 

Plaster  of  Asafa;tida,  or  Anti-hysteric  Plaster, 

Take  of  litharge  plafter,  afafoetida,  {trained,  each  two 
parts  5 yellow  wax,  (trained  galbanum,  each  one  part. — 
Mix  them  melted  with  a gentle  heat,  and  make  them  into 
a plalter. 

This  plafter  is  applied  to  the  umbilical  region,  or  over 
the  whole  abdomen,  in  hyiteric  cafes  ; and  fometimes 
with  good  effect. 

Warm  Plaster, 

Take  of  gum  plafter,  one  ounce ; bliftering  plafter,  two 
drachms.  Melt  them  together  over  a gentle  fire. 

This  plafter  is  ufeful  in  the  fciatica,  and  other  fixed  pains 
of  the  rheumatic  kind  ; it  ought,  however,  to  be  worn  for 
fome  time,  and  to  be  renewed  at  leaft  once  a-week.  If 
this  is  found  to  blifter  the  part,  which  is  fometimes  the 
cafe,  it  muft  be  made  with  a fmaller  proportion  of  the 
bliftering  plafter. 

Wax  Plaster, 

Take  of  yellow  wax,  one  pound  ; white  refm,  half  a 
pound  ; mutton-fuet,  three  quarters  of  a pound.  Melt 
them  together. 

This  is  generally  ufed  inftead  of  the  Melilot  Plaster, 
It  is  a proper  application  after  blifters,  and  in  other  cafes 
where  a gentle  digeftive  is  neceffary. 

POWDERS. 

The  firft  or  fimpleft  of  the  forms  of  exhibiting  medicine, 
is  that  of  powders,  and  is  appropriated  only  to  thofe  fub- 
ftances  that  are  not  too  volatile  or  bulky,  or  whofe  virtues 
require  them  to  be  taken  in  fubftance.  No  fubfiance, 
therefore,  fhould  be  given  in  the  form  of  powder,  whofe 
dole  exceeds  half  a drachm,  and  the  vehicle  fortaking  them 
fhould  be  a thin  diluent,  with  the  lighter  powders,  and  a 
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ttiick  or  vifcid  fubflance  for  the  heavier  or  refinous  ones. 
In  the  preparation  of  powders,  the  rules  are,  a careful  re- 
paration of  all  the  decayed  or  too  rigid  parts,  the  fprinkling 
the  dry  aromatics  with  a few  drops  of  water  during  the 
operation  of  pulverifation,  and  drying  in  a fufficient  degree 
by  a gentle  heat,  the  moifter  ones  before  it.  The  mixing 
difficultly  pulverifable  fubftances,  as  the  gums,  &c.  with 
thofe  that  are  e»fier  reduced ; and  the  making  no  repara- 
tion of  any  part,  till  the  whole  pulverifation  is  completed. 
In  the  cafe  of  aromatics,  preparing  little  at  a time,  or  pre- 
ferving  them  when  powdered  clofely  flopped  up,  for  fome 
fubftances,  though  not  volatile,  have  their  virtues  impair- 
ed when  long  expofed  to  the  air. 

Astringent  Powder. 


Take  of  alum  and  Japan  earth,  each  two  drachms.— 
Pound  them  together,  and  divide  the  whole  into  ten  or 

twelve  dofes.  j t,  u 

In  an  immoderate  flow  of  the  menses,  and  other  ha- 

morrhages,  one  of  thefe  powders  may  be  taken  every 
hour,  or  every  half  hour,  if  the  difcharge  be  violent. 

Powder  of  Bole. 


Take  of  Bole  armenic,  or  French  bole,  two  ounces  ; 
cinnamon,  one  ounce  ; tormentil  root  and  gum 
each  fix  drachms  ; long  pepper,  one  drachm.  Let  al 
thefe  ingredients  be  reduced  into  a powder.  ^ _ 

This  warm,  glutinefs,  aftringent  powder,  is  m 

fluxes,  and  other  dilorders,  where  niedicines  of  lhat  cWs 
are  neceflkry,  in  the  dofe  of  a fcruple,  or 

If  a drachm  of  opium  be  added,  it  will  make  th  J 
(Ur  ot  Bole  with  Of  him,  which  is  a medicine  of  confider- 
able  efficacy.  It  may  be  taken  in  the  fame  quantity  as  the 
former,  but  not  twice  or  thrice  a-day. 

Carnmative  Powder. 

Take  of  coriander-feed,  half  an  ounce  , ginger, 
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drachm  ; nutmegs,  half  a drachm  ; fine  fugar,  a drachm 
and  a half.  Reduce  them  into  powder  for  twelve  dofes. 

This  powder  is  employed  for  expelling  flatulencies 
arifing  from  indigeftion,  particularly  to  thofe  which  hyfl:- 
eric  and  hypochondriac  perfons  are  fo  liable.  It  may 
likewife  be  given  in  fmall  quantities  to  children  in  their 
food,  when  troubled  with  gripes. 

Compound  Powder  of  Asarabacca. 

Take  of  the  dry  leaves  of  afarabacca,  fweet  marjorum, 
Syrian  herb-maftich,  dry  flowers  of  lavender,  of  each  one 
ounce.  Powder  them  together. 

This  is  the  preparation  fold  as  herb  fnuff. 

Compound  Powder  of  TragacantJu 

Take  of  tragacanth  powdered,  gum  arabic,  ftarch,  of 
each  an  ounce  and  a half.  Double  refined  fugar,  three 
ounces.  Rub  them  together  into  a powder. 

This  is  a mild  demulcent  in  pe61:oral  and  alvine  com- 
plaints, in  a dofe  of  half  a drachm  to  three  drachms. 

Aromatic  Opening  Powder. 

Take  of  the  befl:  Turkey  rhubarb,  cinnamon,  and  fine 
fugar,  each  two  drachms.  Let  the  ingredients  be  pound- 
ed,  and  afterwards  mixed  well  together. 

When  flatulency  is  accompanied  with  coftivenefs,  a 
lea-fpoonful  of  this  powder  may  be  taken  once  or  twice 
a-day,  according  to  circumftances. 

Saline  Laxative  Powder. 

Take  of  foluble  tartar,  and  cream  of  tartar,  each  one 
drachm  ; purified  nitre,  half  a drachm.  Make  them  into 
a powder. 

In  fevers,  and  other  inflammatory  diforders,  where  it 
IS  neceflary  to  keep  the  body  gently  open,  one  of  thefe 
cooling  laxative  powders  ma)  be  taken  in  a little  gruel, 
and  repeated  occafionally. 
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Steel  Powder. 

Take  filings  of  fteel,  and  loaf  fugar,  of  each  two  ounces , 
ginger,  two  drachms.  Pound  them  together. 

In  obfiruftions  of  the  menses^  and  other  cafes  where 
fteel  is  proper,  a tea-fpoonful  of  this  powder  may  be  taken 
twice  a-day,  and  walhed  down  with  a little  wine  or  water. 

, Sudorific  Powder. 


Take  purified  nitre  and  vitriolated  tartar,  of  each  half 
an  ounce  ; opium  and  ipecacuanha,  of  each  one  drachm. 
Mix  the  ingredients,  and  reduce  them  to  a fine  powder.^ 
This  is  generally  known  by_  the  name  of  Dover^s. 
Poxvder.  It  is  a powerful  fudorific.  In  obftinate  rheu- 
matifms,  and  other  cafes  where  it  is  neceffary  to  excite  a 
copious  fweat,  this  powder  may  be  admmiftered  m the 
dofe  of  a fcruple  to  half  a drachm-  Some  patients  will 
require  two  fcruples.  It  ought  to  be  accompanied  with 
the  plentiful  ufe  of  fome  warm  diluting  liquor. 

Worm  Powder. 


Take  of  tin  reduced  into  a fine  powder,  an  ounce  : 
^thop’s  mineral  two  drachms.  Mix  them  well  toge- 
ther, and  divide  the  whole  into  fix  doles. 

One  of  thefe  powders  may  be  taken  m a little  fyrup, 
honey,  or  treacle,  twice  a day.  Alter  they  have  been  all 
ufed,  the  following  anthelmintic  purge  may  be  proper. 


Purging  Worm  Powder. 

Take  of  powdered  rhubarb,  a fcruple  ; fcammony  and 
calomel  of  each  five  grains.  Rub  them  together  in  a 

pL^child^en  the^tbove  dofes  muft  be  lelfened  according 

•°;fri;e;*;wderoftinteRivenah^^^ 

“'of  trounces  in  three  days,  and  fays,  when  thus 
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adtniniftered,  that  it  proved  an  egregious  anthelmintic. 
He  purged  his  patients  both  before  they  took  the  powder 
and  afterwards. 

Powder  for  the  Tape  Worm, 

Early  in  the  morning  the  patient  is  to  take  in  any 
liquid  two  or  three  drachms,  according  to  his  age  and 
conftitution,  of  the  root  of  the  male  fern  reduced  to  a fine 
powder.  About  two  hours  afterwards,  he  is  to  take  of 
calomel  and  refin  of  fcammony,  each  ten  grains  ; gum 
gamboge,  fix  grains.  Thefe  ingredients  mull  be  finely 
powdered,  and  given  in  a little  fyrup,  honey,  treacle,  or 
anything  that  is  moft  agreeable  to  the  patient.  He  is 
then  to-  walk  gently  about,  now  and  then  drinking  a difh 
of  green  tea,  till  the  worm  is  pafled.  If  the  powder  of 
the  fern  produces  naufea  or  ficknefs,  it  may  be  removed 
by  fucking  the  juice  of  an  orange  or  lemon. 

This  medicine,  which  had  been  long  kept  a fecret 
abroad,  for  the  cure  of  the  tape-worm,  was  fome  time  ago 
purchafed  by  the  French  King,  and  made  public  for  the 
benefit  of  mankind.  Not  having  had  an  opportunity  of 
trying  it,  I can  fay  nothing  from  experience  concerning 
its  efficacy.  It  feems,  however,  from  its  ingredients,  to 
be  an  aftive  medicine,  and  ought  to  be  taken  with  care. 
The  dofe  here  prefcribed  is  fufficient  for  the  ftrongefl;  pa- 
tient ; it  mufl,  therefore,  be  reduced  according  to  the 
age  and  conftitution. 

SYRUPS. 

SYRUPS  are  folutions  of  fugar  in  fimple  water,  or  in 
watery  and  vinous  infufions,  and  they  are  chiefly  now  em- 
ployed as  vehicles  for  medicines  of  greater  efficacy,  few  of 
them  being  prefcribed  as  medicines  themfelves.  In  mak- 
ing fyrups,  the  general  rule  is  to  ufe  29  ounces  of  fugar 
to  one  pint  of  liquor,  diflblving  it  in  the  liquor  in  a 
water-bath  ; and  being  fet  afide  for  24  hours,  it  is  to  be 
fcummed,  and  the  fyrup  poured  off  from  the  fediment. 
20  4 Z 
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The  fame  rules  are  proper  here  as  laid  down  for  the 
fimple  decoftions,  and  the  purefl  fugar  fhould  be  only  em- 
ployed in  making  the  fyrup.  The  proportion  ufed  fhould 
be  as  much  as  the  liquor  can  keep  diflblved  when  cold, 
unlefs  otherwife  ordered.  The  veflel  for  making  it  fhould 
be  well  tinned,  and  the  fyrup  when  made  fet  by  till  next 
day,  and  then  the  faccharine  crufl  removed  from  it. 

Syrup  qf  Colchicum. 

Take  of  colchicum  root,  frefli  and  fucculentj  cut  into 
fmall  pieces,  one  ounce  ; vinegar,  fixteen  ounces  ; purefl 
fugar,  twenty.fix  ounces.  Macerate  the  root  in  the  vine- 
gar two  days,  now  and  then  fhaking  the  veffel ; then 
flrain  it  with  a gentle  preffure.  To  the  ftrained.  liquor 
add  the  fugar,  and  boil  a little  fo  as  to  form  a fyrup. 

The  fyrup  of  colchicum  is  often  fuccefsfully  employed 
as  a diuretic,  and  may  be  taken  from  a drachm  or  two  to 
the  extent  of  an  ounce  or  more. 

Syrup  of  White  Poppies^  or  Meconium,  commonly 

called  Diocodium. 

Take  of  white  poppy  heads,  dried  and  freed  from  the 
feeds,  two  pounds  ; boiling  water,  thirty  pounds  ; purefl 
fugar,  four  pounds.  Macerate  the  bruifed  heads  in  water 
for  a night ; next  boil  till  only  one  third  part  of  the  liquor 
remain  ; then  flrain  it  ; expreffing  it  flrongly.  Boil  the 
flrained  liquor  to  the  confumption  of  one  half,  and  flrain 
again  ; laflly,  add  the  fugar,  and  boil  to  a fyrup.  It  may 
' alfo  be  made  by  diflblving  in  two  pounds  and  a half  of 
fimple  fyrup,  one  drachm  of  the  extradlof  white  poppies. 

This  fyrup,  impregnated  with  the  opiate  matter  of  the 
poppy  heads,  is  given  to  children  in  dofes  of  two  or  three 
drachms;  to  adults,  from  half  an  ounce  to  an  ounce  and 
upwards,  for  eafing  and  procuring  refl. 

Syrup  of  Violets. 

Take  of  frefli  violets,  one  pound  ; boiling  water,  four 
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pounds  ; pureft  fugar,  feven  pounds  and  a half.  Mace- 
rate the  violets  in  the  water  for  twenty  four  hours  in  a 
glafs,  or  at  leaft  a glazed  earthen  veffel,  clofe  covered  ; 
then*ftrain  without  expreffion,  and  to  the  ftrained  liquor 
add  the  fugar,  beat  and  make*into  a fyrup. 

This  fyrup  is  of  a very  agreeable  flavour  ; and  in  the 
quantity  of  a fpoonful  or  two  proves  to  children  gently 
laxative. 

Acid  Syrup, 

Take  of  weak  fpirit  of  vitriol,  two  drachms  *,  fyrup  of 
lemon,  fix  oupces.  Mix  them. 

Where  we  wifh  to  obtain  a fyrup,  not  only  ftrongly 
acidulated,  but  alfo  powerfully  aftringent,  this  formula 
may  be  confidered  as  well  fuited  to  anfwer  the  purpofe. 

Alkaline  Syrup. 

Take  of  fait  of  tartar;  three  drachms.  Simple  fyrup 
fix  ounces.  Mix  them. 

This  fyrup  may  be  ufefully  employed  either  for  the  de- 
ftruftion  of  acid  in  the  ftomach,  or  for  the  formation  of 
neutral  or  effervefcent  mixtures. 

Syrup  of  Garlic. 

Take  of  the  frefh  root  of  garlic,  fliced,  one  pound  ; 
boiling  water,  two  pounds.  Macerate  them  in  a clofe 
veflel  for  an  hour ; add  to  the  ftrained  liquor,  refined  fu- 
gar, two  pounds.  Boil  them  to  a fyrup. 

This  fyrup  is  recommended  for  promoting  expectora- 
tion in  cafes  of  chronic  catarrh,  and  other  aflfeClions  of  the 
bread. 

Syrup  of  Almonds. 

Take  of  fweet  almonds,  one  pound  ; bitter  almonds,  two 
drachms.  Let  the  almonds  be  blanched,  and  beat  in  a (tone 
mortar  with  a wooden  peflle  ; then  by  degrees  add  barley- 
water,  two  pounds  ; drain  the  liquor,  and  form  it  into  a 
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fyrup,  with  as  much  double-refined  fugar  as  may  be  ne- 
ceflary. 

The  agreeable  flavour  of  the  almonds  is  in  this  formula 
communicated  to  a fyrup,  .which  may  be  advantageoufly 
employed  to  fweeten  mixtures,  or  to  form  a pleafant  drink 
when  diffufed  in  water. 

Syrup  of  Cinnamon. 

\ 

Take  of  cinnamon  bruifed>  five  ounces  ; fpirituous  cin- 
namon-water, two  pounds.  Digefl:  them  in  a clofe  glafs 
veflTel  for  twenty-four  hours  ; then  add  to  the  {trained 
liquor  double-refined  fugar,  three  pounds  ; boil  it  to  a 
fyrup. 

This  fyrup  is  flrongly  impregnated  with  the  cinnamon  ; 
and  it  is  proper  where  we  wilh  to  fweeten  any  mixture, 
at  the  fame  time  adding  to  it  an  agreeable  aromatic. 

TINCTURES,  ELIXIRS,  &c. 

RECTIFIED  fpirit  is  the  direft  menftruum  of  the  refins 
and  effential  oils  of  vegetables,  and  totally  extracts  thefe 
active  principals  from  fundry  fubttances,  which  yields 
them  to  water,  either  not  at  all,  or  only  in  part. 

It  dilTolves  likewife  thofe  parts  of  animal  fubflances  in 
which  their  peculiar  fmells  and  taftes  refide.  Hence  the 
tinctures  prepared  with  redtified  fpirits  form  an  ufeful  and 
elegant  clafs  of  medicines,  poffeflTing  many  of  the  moll  e- 
fential  virtues  of  fimples,  without  being  clogged  with  their 
inert  or  ufelefs  parts. 

Water,  however,  being  the  proper  menftruum  of  the 
gummy,  faline,  and  faccharine  parts  of  medicinal  fu  * 
fiances,  it  will  be  neceffarv,  in  the  preparation  of  feveral 
tinaurc-s,  to  make  ufe  of  a weak  fpirit,  or  a compofition 
of  re’aified  fpirit  and  water. 

Tincture  of  Amber . 

Take  of  yellow  amber,  powdered  one  ounce  ; \mriolic 
mthar,  four  ounces.  Digeft  for  three  days  in  a ve  e , ac 
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curately  clofed,  frequently  lhaking  the  veffel,  and  after 
this  drain  through  paper. 

This  tinfture  has  been  recommended  in  a variety  of 
affections,  particularly  thofe  of  a nervous  kind,  as  hy- 
fterical  and  epileptic  complaints.  It  may  be  taken  in  do- 
fes  of  from  a few  drops  to  the  extent  of  a tea-fpoonful,  in 
a glafs  of  wine  or  any  fimilar  vehicle. 

Aromatic  Tincture. 

Take  of  cinnamon,  fix  drachms ; leffer  cardamom  feeds, 
one  ounce  j garden  angelica»root,  three  drachms  : long 
pepper,  two  drachms : proof  fpirit,  two  pounds  and  a half. 
Macerate  for  feven  days,  and  filter  the  tinCture. 

This  very  warm  aromatic  is  too  hot  to  be  given  without 
dilution.  A tea-fpoonful  or  two  may  be  taken  in  wine,  or 
any  other  convenient  vehicle,  in  langours,  weaknefs  of  the 
ftomach,  flatulencies,,  and  other  fimilar  complaints. 

Compound  Tincture  of  the  Baric. 

Take  of  Peruvian  bark,  two  ounces  ; Seville  orange- 
peel  and  cinnamon,  of  each  half  an  ounce.  Let  the  bark 
be  powdered,  and  the  other  ingredients  bruifed  ; then 
infufe  the  whole  in  a pint  and  a half  of  brandy,  for  five 
or  fix  days,  in  a clofe  veffel  ; afterwards  flrain  off  the 
tinCfure. 

This  tinfture  is  not  only  beneficial  in  intermitting  fe- 
vers, but  alfo  in  the  flow,  nervous,  and  putrid  kinds,  ef- 
pecially  towards  their  decline. 

The  dofe  is  from  one  drachm  to  three  or  four,  every 
fifth  or  fixth  hour.  It  may  be  given  in  any  fuitable  li- 
quor, and  occafionally  fharpened  with  a few  drops  of  the 
fpirit  of  vitriol. 

Compound  Tincture  of  Benzoin^  commonly  called 
Traumatic  Balsam. 

Take  of  Benzoin,  three  ounces  ; balfam  of  Peru,  two 
ounces  ; hepatic  aloes,  half  an  ounce  ; redified  fpirit  of 
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winCj  two  pounds.  Digeft  them  in  fand-heat  fof  the  fpace 
of  ten  days,  and  then  (train  the  balfam. 

The  compound  tinflure  of  Benzoin,  or  traumatic  bal- 
fam,  ftarids  highly  recommended,  externally,  for  cleanf- 
ing  and  healing  wounds  and  ulcers,  for  difeufling  cold  tu- 
mors, allaying  gouty,  rheumatic,  and  other  old  pains 
and  aches ; and  likewife  internally,  for  warming  and 
flrengthening  the  ftomach  and  inteflines,  expelling  flatu- 
lencies, ahd  relieving  colicky  complaints.  Outwardly,  it 
is  applied  cold  on  the  part  with  a feather  ; inwardly,  a 
few  drops  are  taken  at  a time,  in  wine,  or  any  other  con- 
venient vehicle. 


Volatile  F(Btid  Tincture. 

Infufe  two  ounces  of  afafoetida  in  one  pint  of  volatile 
aromatic  fpirit,  for  eight  days,  in  a clofe  bottle,  frequent- 
ly fliaking  it ; then  ftrain  the  tinfture. 

This  medicine  is  beneficial  in  hyfteric  diforders,  efpe- 
cially  when  attended  with  lownefs  of  fpirits,  and  faintmgs. 
A tea-fpoonful  of  it  may  be  taken  in  a glafs  of  wine,  or  a 
cup  of  penny*royal-tea. 


Tincture  of  Columha. 

Take  of  Columba  root,  powdered,  two  ounces ; proof- 
fpirit,  two  pounds.  Digeft  for  eight  days,  and  ftrain.^ 
This  tinaure  may  be  advantageoufly  employed  agamlt 
bilious  vomitings,  and  thofe  different  ftomachic  ailments, 
in  which  the  columba  has  been  found  ufeful. 


Ammoniated  Tincture  of  Guaiacum. 


Take  of  gum  guaiacum,  four  ounces ; diftilled  oil  of  faf- 
fafras,  half  a drachm  ; fpirit  of 

half.  Macerate  for  fix  days  m a clofe  veffel,  * 

This  is  a very  elegant  and  efficacious  tm^ure  , the 
tile  fpirit  excellently  diffolving  the  gum,  and  at  the  fame 
t me  promoting  its  medicinal  virtue.  In  rheumatic  cafes 
evl  ! rable-fpoonfal.  taken  every  mornmg  and 
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evening  in  any  convenient  vehicle,  particularly  in  milk, 
has  prpved  of  lingular  fervice. 

Tincture  of  Black  Hellebore. 

Take  of  black  hellebore-root,  four  ounces  ; cochineal, 
half  a drachm ; proof  fpirit,  two  pounds  and  a half.  Digeft 
for  eight  days,  and  filter  the  tinfture  through  paper. 

This  tinfture  has  been  found,  from  experience,  parti- 
cularly ferviceable  in  uterine  obflructions  ; In  fanguine 
conftitutions,  where  chalybeates  are  hurtful,  it  feldom 
fails  of  exciting  the  menftrual  evacuations,  and  removing 
the  ill  confequences  of  their  fupprefTion.  A tea-fpoonful 
of  the  tinfture  may  be  taken  twice  a-day  in  warm  water, 
or  any  other  convenient  vehicle. 

Astringent  Tincture. 

Digeft  two  ounces  of  gum  kino,  in  a pint  and  a half  of 
brandy,  for  eight  days  ; afterwards  ftrain  it  for  ufe. 

This  tindure,  though  not  generally  known,  is  a good 
aftringent  medicine.  With  this  view,  an  ounce  or  more, 
of  it  may  be  taken  three  or  four  times  a-day. 

Tincture  of  Aloes  wth  Myrrh. 

Take  of  myrrh  in  powder,  two  ounces  ; fuccotrine 
alcEs,  an  ounce  and  a half ; Englifh  faftron,  one  ounce  ; 
redified  fpirit  of  wine,  proof-fpirit,  of  each  one  pound.— 
Digeft  the  myrrh  with  the  fpirits  for  the  fpace  of  four 
days  ; then  add  the  aloes  in  powder,  and  the  faffron  ; 
continue  the  digeftion  for  two  days  longer,  fuffer  the  foe- 
ces  to  fubfide,  and  pour  off  the  clear  elixir. 

This  medicine  is  highly  recommended,  and  not  unde- 
fervedly,  as  a warm  ftimulant  and  aperient.  It  ftrengthens 
the  ftomach,  evacuates  the  inteflinal  canal,  and  promotes 
the  natural  fecretions  in  general.  Its  continued  ufe  has 
frequently  done  much  fervige  in  cachedic  and  ideric  cafes, 
uterine  obftrudions,  and  other  ftmilar  diforders  ; parti- 
cularly in  cold,  pale,  phlegmatic  habits.  The  dofe  may 
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be  from  twenty  drops  to  a tea  fpoonful  or  more,  twice  or 
thrice  a-day. 

Tincture  of  Opium,  or  Liquid  Laudanum. 


Take  of  crude  opium,  two  ounces  ; fpirituous  aromatic 
water,  and  mountain  wine,  of  each  ten  ounces.  Diffolve 
the  opium,  fliced  in  the  wine,  with  a gentle  heat,  fre- 
quently ftirring  it  ; afterwards  add  the  fpirit,  and  (train 

off  the  tindture.  _ ^ . 

As  twenty-five  drops  of  this  tindture  contain  about  a 

grain  of  opium,  the  common  dofe  may  be  rrom  twenty  to 
thirty  drops. 

Tincture  of  Castor. 

Take  of  Ruflia  caftor,  an  ounce  and  a half ; reftified 
fpirit  of  wine,  one  pound.  Digeft  them  for  fix  days,  and 

afterwards  (train  off  the  liquor.  _ n.  i • j f 

The  tindture  of  caftor  is  recommended  in  molt  kinds  ot 
nervous  complaints,  and  hyfteric  dlforders ; the  dofe  is 
from  twenty  drops  to  forty,  fifty,  or  more. 

Sacred  Tincture,  or  Tincture  of  Hiera  Picra. 


Take  of  fuccotrine  aloes  in  powder,  one  ounce  ; Vir- 
ginian fnake-root  and  .ginger,  of  each  two  J"' 

fufe  in  a pint  of  mountain  wine,  and  half  a pint  of  brand)^ 
for  a week,  frequently  (baking  the  bottle,  then  (tram  o(f 

Th^s^ira  fafe  and  ufeful  purge  for  perfons  of  a languid 
phlegmatic  habit  ; but  is  thought  to  have  better  effect 

taken  in  fmall  dofes  as  a laxative. 

The  dofe,  as  a purge,  is  from  one  to  two  ounces. 

Compound  Tinctui'e  oj  Senna, 

Take  of  Senna,  one  ounce ; jalap,  “"f 
cream  of  tartar,  of  each  half  an  ounce. 
pint  and  a half  of  French  brandy  for  a week  then  lira  n 
ihe  tinaure,  and  add  to  it  four  ounces  of  fine  fugar. 
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This  is  an  agreeable  purge,  and  anfwers  all  the  purpofes 
of  ihe Elixir  Salutis,  and  of  Daffy* s Elixir. 

The  dofe  is  from  one  to  two  or  three  ounces. 

Tincture  of  Spanish  Flies. 

Take  of  bruifed  cantharides,  two  drachms  ; cochineal, 
' powdered,  half  a drachm  ; proof  fpirit,  one  pint  and  a half. 
Digeft  for  eight  days  and  ftrain. 

Tincture  of  the  Balsam  of  Tolu. 

Take  of  the  balfam  of  Tolu,  an  ounce  and  a half ; rec- 
tified fpirit  of  wine,  a pint.  Infufe  in  a gentle  heat  until 
the  balfam  is  dilTolved ; then  ftrain  the  tinfture. 

This  tinfture  poflefles  all  the  virtues  of  the  balfam.  In 
coughs,  and  other  complaints  of  the  breaft,  a tea»fpoonful 
or  two  of  it  may  be  taken  on  a bit  of  loaf-fugar.  But  the 
beft  way  of  ufing  it  is  in  fyrup.  An  ounce  of  the  tindure, 
properly  mixed  with  two  pounds  of  fimple  fyrup,  will 
make  what  is  commonly  called  the  Balsamic  Syrup. 

Tincture  of  Rhubarb. 

Take  of  rhubarb,  two  ounces  and  a half;  lefler  carda- 
mom-feeds, half  an  ounce  ; brandy,  two  pints.  Digeft 
for  a week,  and  ftrain  the  lindure. 

Thofe  who  choofe  to  have  a vinous  tintlure  of  rhubarb 
may  infufe  the  above  ingredients  in  a bottle  of  Lifbon 
wine,  adding  to  it  about  two  ounces  of  proof  fpirits. 

^ If  half  an  ounce  of  gentian-root,  and  a drachm  of  Vir- 
ginian fnake-root,  be  added  to  the  above  ingredients,  it 
will  make  the  bitter  tindure  of  rhubarb. 

All  thefe  tindures  are  defigned  as  ftomachics  and 
corroborants,  as  well  as  purgatives.  In  weaknefs  of 
the  ftomach,  indigeftion,  laxity  of  the  inteftines,  ,fluxe, 
colicky,  and  fuch  like  complaints,  they  are  frequently 
of  great  fervice.  The  dofe  is  from  half  a fpoonful  to 
three  or  four  fpoonfuls  or  more,  according  to  the  cir- 
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cumftances  of  the  patient,  and  the  purpofes  It  is  intended 

to  anfwer.  . 

Tincture  of  Valerian. 


Take  of  the  root  of  wild  valerian,  in  coarfe  powder, 
four  ounces  ; proof-fpirit,  two  pints.  Digefl:  with  a gentle 

heat  for  eight  days,  and  drain.  r j ui 

This  tinfture  proves  of  a deep  colour,  and  coniiderably 

ftrong  of  the  valerian,  though  it  has  not  been  found  to  an- 
fwer fo  well  in  the  cure  of  epileptic  diforders  as  the  root 
in  fubftance,  exhibited  in  the  form  of  powder,  or  bolus. 
The  dofe  of  this  tinfture  is  from  half  a fpoonful  to  a 
fpoonful  or  more,  twice  or  thrice  a-day. 

Paregoric  Elixir. 


Take  of  acid  of  benzoin,  Englifh  faffron,  of  each  three 
drachms  ; opium,  two*drachms  ; diddled  oil  of  andeed^ 
half  a drachm ; fpirit  of  ammonia,  fixteen  ounces.  Digeft 
four  days  in  a clofe  veflel,  and  drain. 

This  tinfture  contributes  to  allay  the  tickling  which  pro- 
vokes frequent  coughing  ; and  at  the  fame  time  is  fuppof- 
ed  to  opeS  the  breaa,  and  give  greater  liberty  of  breath- 
ing  ; the  opium  procures  a temporary  lelief  from  the 
fymptoms,  while  the  other  ingredients  tend  'h® 

caufe,  and  prevent  their  return.  It  'f  B'''™  ^ " 

againft  the  chincough,  &c.  in  dofes  of  from  five  drops  to 
twenty  ; to  adults  from  twenty  to  an  hunared. 

Sacrid  Elixir. 


Take  of  rhubarb  cut  fmall,  ten  drachms ; fuccotrine 

aloes  in  powder,  fix  drachms;  '‘■'ff"'' ^ „ 
an  ounce  ; French  brandy,  two  pints.  Inlufe  for  two  or 

tliree  davs.  then  drain  the  elixir. 

This  ufeful  doinachic  purge  may  be  taken  from  one 

ounce  to  an  ounce  and  a half. 

Stomachic  Elixir. 


Take  of  gentian-root,  two  ounces  ; 


Curaflao  ornges, 
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one  ounce  ; Virginian  fnake  root,  half  an  ounce.  Let 
the  ingrredients  be  bruifed,  and  infufe  for  three  or  four 
days  in  two  pints  of  French  brandy  ; afterwards  ftrain  out 

the  elixir.  . . 

This  is  an  excellent  ftomach  bitter.  In  flatulencies,  m- 
digeftion,  want  of  appetite,  and  fuch  like  complaints,  a 
fmall  glafs  of  it  may  be  taken  twice  a-day.  It  likewife  re- 
lieves the  gout  in  the  flomach,  when  taken  in  a large  dole. 

Acid  Elixir  of  Vitriol. 

Take  of  the  aromatic  tinfture,  one  pint ; oil  of  vitriol, 
three  ounces  Mix  them  gradually,  and  after  the  foeces^ 
have  fubfided,  filter  the  elixir  through  paper,  in  a glafs 
funnel. 

This  is  one  of  the  beft  medicines  which  1 know  for 
hyfteric  and  hypochondriac  patients  afflitled  with  flatu-^ 
lencies  arifing  from  relaxation  or  debility  of  the  ftomach 
and  inteftines.  It  will  fucceed  where  the  moft  celebrated 
ftomachic  bitters  have  no  effeft.  The  dofe  is  from  ten  to 
forty  drops,  in  a glafs  of  wine  or  water,  or  a cup  of  any 
bitter  infufion,  twice  or  thrice  a-day.  It  fhould  be  taken 
when  the  ftomach  is  moft  empty. 

Camphorated  Spirit  of  Wine. 

r 

Diflblve  an  ounce  of  camphor  in  a pint  of  reftified 
fpirits. 

This  folution  is  chiefly  employed  as  an  embrocation  in 
bruifes,  palfies,  the  chronic  rheumatifm,  and  for  prevent- 
ing gangrenes. 

The  above  quantity  of  camphor,  diflfolved  in  half  a pound 
of  the  volatile  aromatic  fpirit,  WarcFs  Essence. 

Spirit  of  Mindererus. 

Take  any  quantity  of  prepared  ammonia,  and  gradually 
pour  as  -much  diftilled  vinegar  on  it  as  is  fufHcient  to  fatu- 
rate  it  completely. 

This  is  an  excellent  aperient  faline  liquor.  Taken  warm 
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in  bed,  it  generally  proves  a powerful  diaphoretic  or  fu- 
dorific  ; and  as  it  operates  without  heat,  it  has  place  in  fe- 
brile and  inflammatory  diford ers,  where  medicines  of  the 
warm  kind,  if  they  fail  of  procuring  fweat,  aggravate  the 
diffemper.  Its  aftion  may  likewife  be  determined  to  the 
kidneys,  by  walking  about  in  a cool  air.  The  common 
dofe  is  half  an  ounce,  either  by  ilfelf,  or  along  with  other 
medicines  adapted  to  the  intention. 

VINEGARS. 

VINEGAR  is  an  acid  produced  from  vinous  liquors  by 
a fecond  fermentation.  It  is  an  ufeful  medicine  both  in  in- 
flammatory and  putrid  diforders.  Its  effects  are,  to  cool 
the  blood,  quench  thirft,  counteraft  a tendency  to  putre- 
faction, and  allay  inordinate  motions  of  the  fyftem.  It 
likewife  promotes  the  natural  fecretions,  and  in  fome  cafes 
excites  a copious  fweat,  where  the  warm  medicines  called 
alexipharmic,  tend  rather  to  prevent  that  falutary  eva- 
cuation. 

Weaknefs,  faintings,  vomitings,  and  other  hyfteric  af- 
feClions  are  often  relieved  by  vinegar  applied  to^  the 
mouth  and  nofe,  or  received  into  the  ftomach.  It  is  of 
excellent  ufe  alfo  in  correcting  many  poifonous  fubftances, 
when  taken  into  the  flomach  ; and  in  promoting  their  ex* 
pulfion,  .by  the  different  emunftories,  when  received  into 
the  blood. 

Vinegar  is  not  only  an  ufeful  medicine,  but  ferves  like- 
wife  to  extract,  in  tolerable  perfection,  the  virtues  of  feve- 
ral  other  medical  fubftances.  Moft  of  the  odoriferous 
flowers  impart  to  it  their  fragrance,  together  with  a beau- 
tiful purplifh  or  red  colour.  It  alfo  aflifts  or  coincides 
with  the  intention  of  fquills,  garlic,  gum  ammoniac,  and 
feveral  other  valuable  medicines. 

Thefe  effeds,  however,  are  not  to  be  expeCted  from 
every  thing  that  is  fold  under  the  name  of  vinegar,  but 
from  fuch  as  is  found  and  well  prepared. 

The  belt  vinegars  are  thofe  prepared  from  French 

' wines. 

It  is  neceflary  for  fomepurpofes  that  the  vinegar  be  dil- 
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tilled  j but  as  this  operation  requires  a particular  chemical 
apparatus}  we  lhall  not  infert  it. 

Vinegar  of  Litharge. 

Take  of  litharge,  half  a pound  ; ftrong  vinegar,  two  ' 
pints.  Infufe  them  together  in  a moderate  heat  for  three 
days,  frequently  lhaking  the  veffel ; then  filter  the  hquor 

for  ufe.  , • r • 

This  medicine  is  little  ufed,  from  a general  notion  ot  us 

being  dangerous.  There  is  reafon,  however,  to  f^^beve, 
that  the  preparations  of  lead  with  vinegar  are  poffc  ued  of 
fome  valuable  properties,  and  that  they  may  be  ufed  in 
many  cafes  with  fafety  and  fuccefs. 

A preparation  of  a fimilar  nature  with  the  above  has  of 
late  been  extolled  by  Goulard,  a French  furgeon,  as  a 
fafe  and  extenfively  ufeful  medicine,  which  he  calls  the 
Extract  of  Saturn^  and  orders  to  be  made  in  the  follow- 
ing manner  : 

Take  of  litharge,  one  pound  ; vinegar  made  of  French 
wine,  two  pints.  Put  them  together,  in  a glazed  earthen 
pipkin,  and  let  them  boil,  or  rather  fimmer  for  an  hour 
or  an  hour  and  a quarter,  taking  care  to  ftir  them  all  the 
while  with  a wooden  fpatula.  After  the  whole  has  flood 
to  fettle,  pour  off  the  liquor  which  is  upon  the  top  into 
bottles  for  ufe. 

With  this  extra£l  Goulard  makes  his  >vegeto-mineral 
water,*  which  he  recommends  in  a great  variety  of  exter- 
nal diforders,  as  inflammations,  burns,  bruifes,  fprains, 
ulcers,  &c. 

He  Ukewife  prepares  with  it  a number  of  other  forms 
of  medicine,  as  poultices,  plafters,  ointments,  &c. 

Vinegar  of  Roses. 

Take  of  red  rofes,  half  a pound  ; ftrong  vinegar,  half 
a gallon.  Infufe  in  a clofe  veffel  for  feveral  weeks,  in  a 
gentle  heat  ; and  then  ftrain  off  the  liquor. 


• See  CoUyrhm  of  Lt*d. 
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This  is  principally  ufed  as  an  embrocation  for  head- 
aches, &c.  ' 

Vinegar  of  Squills. 

Take  of  dried  fquills,  two  ounces ; dijflilled  vinegar, 
two  pints.  Infufe  for  ten  days  or  a fortnight  in  a gentle 
degree  of  heat,  afterwards  ftrain  off  the  liquor,  and  add 
to  it  about  a twelfth  part  of  its  quantity  of  proof-fpirits. 

This  medicine  has  good  effects  in  diforders  of  the  breaft, 
occafioned  by  a load  of  vifcid  phlegm.  It  is  alfo  of  ufe 
in  hydropic  cafes  for  promoting  a difcharge  of  urine. 

The  dofe  is  from  two  drachms  to  two  ounces,  accord- 
ing to  the  intention  for  which  it  is  given.  When  intend- 
ed to  a£f  as  a vomit,  the  dofe  ought  to  be  large.  In  other 
cafes,  it  muft  not- only  be  exhibited  in  fmall  dofes,  but 
alfo  mixed  with  cinnamon  water,  or  fome  other  agreeable 
aromatic  liquor,  to  prevent  the  naufea  it  might  otherwife 
occafion. 

WATERS  BY  INFUSION,  &c. 

Compound  Alum-Water. 

TAKE  of  alum,  vitriolated  zinc,  of  each  half  an  ounce  ; 
boiling  diftilled  water,  two  pints.  Pour  the  water  on  the 
falts  in  a glafs  veffel,  and  ftrain. 

This  liquor  is  ufed  for  cleanfing  and  healing  ulcers  and 
wounds  ; and  for  removing  cutaneous  eruptions,  the  part 
being  bathed  with  it  hot  three  or  four  times  a-day. 

Lime-Water. 

Take  half  a pound  of  frefh-burnt  quick-lime,  put  it  into 
an  earthen  veffel,  and  gradually  fprinkle  upon  it  four 
ounces  of  water,  keeping  the  veffel  ftmt  whilft  the  lime 
grows  hot  and  falls  into  powder.  Then  pour  upon  it 
twelve  pounds  of  water,  and  mix  the  lime  thoroug  y 
with  the  water  by  ftirring.  After  the  lime  has  fubfided 
renew  the  ftirring  ; and  let  this  be  done  about  ten  tim^, 
always  keeping  the  veffel  fliut,  (during  the  ebullition,)  t at 
the  accefs  of  the  air  may  be  the  more  effedtually  prevente  . 
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Laftly.  let  the  water  be  filtered  through  paper  placed  in  a 
funnel,  clofe  fhut  at  its  top  ; and  it  mufl;  be  kept  in  very 
clofe  veflels. 

Lime-water  is  much  ufed  in  a variety  of  cafes  with  va- 
rious fuccefs,  both  internally  and  externally,  particularly 
when  the  difeafe  is  conneded  with  a predominenf  acid,  as 
happens  often  in  the  complaints  of  women  and  children, 
as  diarrhoea,  lencorrhoea,  diabetes,  &c.  It  is  alfo  an  ufe- 
ful  anthelmintic  and  lithontriptic.  It  is  ufed  to  the  quan- 
tity of  a bottle  or  more  a-day.  Externally  it  forms  a 
walh  for  gleety  fores. 

Compound  Lime-Water. 

Take  (havings  of  guaiacum  wood,  half  a pound  ; liquor- 
ice roof,  one  ounce  ; faflafras  bark,  half  an  ounce  ; cori- 
ander-feeds, three  drachms  ; fimple  lime-water,  fix  pints, 

Infufe  without  heat  for  two  days,  and  then  (train  o(F 
the  liquor. 

In  the  fame  manner  may  lime-water  be  impregnated 
with  the  virtues  of  other  vegetable  fubftances.  Such 
impregnation  not  only  renders  the  water  more  agreeable 
to  the  palate,  but  alfo  a more  efficacious  medicine,  efpe- 
cially  in  cutaneous  diforders  and  foulnefs  of  the  blood  and 
juices. 

It  may  be  taken  in  the  fame  quantity  as  the  fimple 
water. 

Aerated  Water, 

Let  fpring  water  be  faturated  with  the  fixed  air,  or 
aerial  acid,  arifing  from  a folution  of  chalk  in  vitriolic  acid, 
or  in  any  fiinilar  acid.  Water  may  be  alfo  impregnated 
by  the  fixed  air  rifing  from  fermented  liquors. 

Water  properly  impregnated  with  the  aerial  acid  has 
an  agreeable,  acidulous  tafie.  It  is  often  employed  with 
great  advantage  in  the  way  of  common  drink,  by  thofe 
who  are  fubjeft  to  ftomach  complaints,  and  by  calculous 
patients.  But,  befides  this,  it  furnifhes  an  excellent 
vehicle  for  the  exhibition  of  many  other  medicines. 
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Sublimate  Water. 

Diflblve  eight  grains  of  the  corrofive  fublimate  in  a pint 
of  cinnamon  water. 

If  a ftronger  folution  be  wanted,  a double  or  triple 
quantity  of  fublimate  may  be  ufed. 

The  principal  intention  of  this  is  to  cleanfe  foul  ulcers, 
and  confume  proud  flefli. 

Styptic  Water. 

Take  of  blue  vitriol  and  alum,  each  an  ounce  and  a 
half  ; water,  one  pint.  Boil  them  until  the  falts  are  dif- 
folved,  then  filter  the  liquor,  and  add  to  it  a drachm  of 
the  oil  of  vitriol. 

This  water  is  ufed  for  flopping  a bleeding  at. the  nofe, 
and  other  haemorrhages;  for  which  purpofe  cloths  or 

doffils  dipped  in  it  muft  be  applied  to  the  part. 

/ 

Tar  Water. 

Pour  a gallon  of  water  on  two  pounds  of  Noiway  tar, 
and  ftir  them  ftrongly  together  with  a wooden  rod  ; after 
they  have  flood  to  fettle  for  two  days,  pour  of  the  water 
for  ufe. 

Though  tar  water  falls  greatly  fliort  of  the  character 
which  has  been  given  of  it,  yet  it  polTefTes  fome  medi- 
cinal  virtues.  It  fenfibly  raifes  the  pulle,  increafes  t e 
fecretions,  and  fometimes  opens  the  body,  or  occafions 

vomiting.  _ -run 

A pint  of  it  may  be  drank  daily,  or  more,  if  the  tto- 

mach  can  bear  it.  It  is  generally  ordered  to  be  taken  on 
an  empty  domach,  viz.  four  ounces  morning  and  even- 
ing,  and  the  fame  quantity  about  two  hours  after  break- 
fall  and  dinner. 

SIMPLE  DISTILLED  WATERS. 

A GREAT  number  of  dilHIled  waters  were  forrnerly 
kept  in  the  drops,  and  are  ftill  retained  in  fome  Difpen- 
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fatoreis.  But  we  confider  them  chiefly  in  the  light  of 
grateful  diluents  fuitable  vehicles  for  medicines  of  great- 
er efficacy,  or  for  rendering  difguftful  ones  more  agree- 
able to  the  palate  and  ftomach.  We  Chall  therefore  in- 
fert  only  a few  of  thofe  which  are  befl;  adapted  to  thefe 
intentions. 

The  management  of  a flill  being  now  univerfally  un- 
derftood,  it  is  needlefs  to  fpend  time  in  giving  direftions 
for  that  purpofe. 

Cinnamon  Water. 

Steep  one  pound  of  cinnamon-bark,  bruifed,  in  a gal- 
lon and  a half  of  water,  and  one  pint  of  brandy  for  two 
days ; and  then  diftil  off  one  gallon. 

This  is  an  agreeable  aromatic  water,  poffeffing  in  a high 
degree  the  fragrance  and  cordial  virtues  of  the  fpice. 

Tennyroyal  Water. 

Take  of  pennyroyal  leaves  dried,  a pound  and  a half ; 
water,  from  a gallon  and  a half  to  two  gallons.  Draw 
off  by  diftillation  one  gallon. 

The  water  poffeffes,  in  a confiderable  degree,  the 
fmell,  tafle  and  virtues  of  the  plant.  It  is  given  in  mix- 
tures and  juleps  to  hylteric  patients. 

An  infufion  of  the  herb  in  boiling  water  anfwers  nearly 
the  lame  purpofes. 

Peppermint  Water. 

This  is  made  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  preceding. 

Spearmint  (Cater. 

This  may  alfo  be  prepared  in  the  fame  way  as  the 
pennyroyal  water. 

Both  thefe  are  ufeful  ftomachic  waters,  and  will  fome- 
times  relieve  vomiting,  efpecially  when  it  proceeds  from 
indigeftion,  or  cold  vifcid  phlegm.  They  are  like  wife  uie- 
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ful  in  fome  coiicky  complaints,  the  gout  in  the  flomach, 
&c.  particularly  the  peppermint  water. 

Rose  Water, 


Take  of  rofes  frefh  gathered,  fix  pounds  ; water,  two 

gallons.  Diftil  off  one  gallon. 

This  water  is  principally  valued  on  account  or  its  fine 

flavour. 


Jamaica  Pepper  Water. 

Take  of  Jamaica  pepper,  half  a pound  ; water,  a gallon 

and  a half.  Diftil  off  one  gallon.  _ 

This  is  a very  elegant  dillilled  water,  and  may  in  molt 
cafes  fupply  the  place  of  the  more  coflly  fpice  waters. 

SPIRITUOUS  DISTILLED  WATERS. 


Spirituous  Cninamon  Water. 

TAKE  of  cinnamon-bark,  one  pound  ; proof-fpirit,  and 
common  water,  of  each  one  g^^on.  Steep  the  cinnamon 
in  the  liquor  for  two  days  ; then  diftil  off  one  gallon. 

Spirituous  Jamaica  Pepper  Water, 

Take  of  Jamaica  pepper,  half  a pound  ; proof-fpirit, 

three  gallons.  Diftil  off  three  gallons. 

This  is  a fufficient  agreeable  cordial,  and  may  fupply 

the  place  of  the  A?'omatic  Uater, 

Spirituous  Speaimiint  Water. 

is  an  uf.'w  TdiLe  in 
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WHEYS. 

Alum  H hetf. 

BOIL  two  drachms  of  powdered  alum  in  a pint  of 
milk  till  it  is  curdled ; then  ftrain  out  the  whey. 

This  whey  is  beneficial  in  an  immoderate  flow  of  the 
menses,  and  in  a diabetes,  or  exceflive  difcharge  of  urine. 

The  dofe  is  two,  three,  or  four  ounces,  according  as 
the  ftomach  will  bear  it,  three  times  a-day.  If  it  fliouid 
occafion  vomiting,  it  may  be  diluted. 

Mustard  Whey. 

Take  milk  and  water,  of  each  a pint ; broifed  muflard- 
feed  an  ounce  and  a half.  Boil  them  together  till  the 
curd  is  perfectly  feparated,  afterwards  itrain  the  whey 
through  a cloth. 

This  is  the  moft  elegant  and  by  no  means  the  leaft  effi- 
cacious method  of  exhibiting  muftard.  It  w arms  and  in- 
vigorates the  habit,  and  promotes  the  diflferent  fecretions. 
Hence  in  the  low  ftate  of  nervous  fevers,  it  will  often 
fupply  the  place  of  wine.  It  is  allb  of  ufe  in  the  chronic 
rheumatifm,  palfy,  dropfy,  &c.  The  addition  of  a little 
fugar  will  render  it  more  agreeable. 

The  dofe  is  an  ordinary  tea-cupful,  four  or  five  limes 
a day. 

Scorbutic  Whey, 

This  whey  is  made  by  boiling  half  a pint  of  the  fcor- 
butic  juices  in  a quart  of  cow’s  milk.  More  benefit, 
however,  is  to  be  expedled  from  eating  the  plants,  than 
from  their  exprefled  juices. 

The  fcorbutic  plants  are,  bitter  oranges,  brook-lime, 
garden  fcurvy-grafs,  and  water  crefles. 

A number  of  other  wheys  may  be  prepared  nearly  in  the 
fame  manner,  as  orange-whey,  cream  of  tartar  whey, 
Thefe  are  cooling  pleafant  drinks  in  fevers,  and  may  be 
_rendered  cordial,  when  neceflfary  by  the  addition  of  wme* 
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THE  effeds  of  wine  are,  to  raife  the  pulfe,  promote 
perfpiration,  warm  the  habit,  and  exhilarate  the  fpirits. — 
The  red  wines,  befides  thele  elF  ds,  have  an  aftringent 
quality,  by  which  they  ftrengthen  the  tone  of  the  ftomach 
and  intellines,  and  by  this  means  prove  ferviceable  m re- 
ftraining  immoderate  fecretions. 

The  thin  (harp  wines  have  a different  tendency.  They 
pafs  off  freely  by  the  different  emundories,  and  gently 
open  the  body.  The  effects  of  the  full  bodied  wines  are, 
however,  much  more  durable  than  thofe  of  the  thinner. 

All  fweet  wines  contain  a glutinous  fubftance,  and  do 
not  pafs  off  freely.  Hence  they  will  heat  the  body  ipore 
than  an  equal  quantity  of  any  other  wine,  though  it  fhould 
contain  fully  as  much  fpirit. 

From  the  obvious  qualities  of  wine,  it  muff  appear  to 
be  an  excellent  cordial  medicine.  Indeed  to  fay  the  truth, 
it  is  worth  all  the  reft  put  together. 

But  to  anfwer  this  character,  it  mufl;  be  found  and 
good.  No  benefit  is  to  be  expeded  from  the  common 
trafh  that  is  often  fold  by  the  name  of  wine,  without  pos- 
feffing  one  drop  of  the  juice  of  the  grape.  Perhaps  no 
medicine  is  more  rarely  obtained  genuine  than  wine. 

Wine  is  not  only  ufed  as  a medicine,  but  it  is  alfo  em- 
ployed as  a menstruum  for  extrading  the  virtues  of  other 
medicinal  fubftances  ; for  which  it  is  not  ill  adapted,  being 
a compound  of  water,  inflammable  fpirit  and  acid ; by 
which  means  it  is  enabled  to  ad  upon  vegetable  and  ani- 
mal fubftances,  and  alfo  to  diffolye  fome  bodies  of  the 
metallic  kind,  so  as  to  impregnate  itfelf  with  their  virtues, 
as  fteel,  antimony,  &c. 

Anthelmintic  fl’ine. 


Take  ol  rhubarb,  half  an  ounce  ; wormfeed,  an  ounce. 
Bruife  them,  and  infufe  without  heat  in  two  pints  of  red 
port  wine  for  a fevv  days,  then  ftrain  oft  the  wine. 

^ As  the  ftomachs  of  perfons  affl  ded  with  worms  are 
always  debilitated,  red  wine  alone  will  often  prove  fer- 
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viceable ; It  muft,  however,  have  ftlU  better  effects  when, 
joined  with  bitter  and  purgative  ingredients,  as  in  the 
above  form. 

A glafs  of  that  wine  may  be  taken  twice  or  thrice  a-day. 
Wine  of  Antimony. 

Take  of  vitrified  antimony,  powdered,  one  ounce ; 
Spanifti  white  wine,  a pint  and  a half.  Digeft  for  twelve 
days,  frequently  (baking  the  veffel,  and  filter  the  wine 
through  paper. 

The  antimonial  wine  poifeflres  the  whole  virtues  of  that 
mineral,  and  may  be  fo  dofed  and  managed  as  to  perform 
all  that  can  be  effefted  by  any  antimoneal  preparation.— 
From  ten  to  fifty  or  fixty  drops  generally  ad  as  an  altera- 
tive and  diaphoretic  \ larger  doles  ad  as  a diuretic  and 
cathartic,  while  three  or  four  drachms  prove  for  the  raoft. 

part  violently  emetic. 

\ 

Bitter  Wine. 

Take  of  gentian  root,  yellow  rind  of  frefh  lemon-peel, 
each  one  ounce  ; long  pepper,  two  drachms  ; mountain 
wine,  two  pints.  Infufe  without  heat  for  a week,  and 
drain  out  the  wine  for  ufe. 

In  complaints  arifing  from  weaknefsof  the  (lomach,  or 
indigeftion,  a glafs  of  this  wine  may  be  taken  an  hour  be- 
fore dinner  and  fupper. 

Ipecacuanha  Ifine. 

Take  of  ipecacuaha  in  powder,  one  ounce  ; mountain 
wine,  a pint.  Infufe  for  three  or  four  days  ; then  filter 
the  tindure. 

This  is  a fafe  vomit,  and  anfwers  extremely  well  for 
fuch  perfons  as  cannot  fwallow  the  powder,  or  whofe  Ito- 
machs  are  too  irritable  to  bear  it. 

The  dofe  is  from  one  ounce  to  an  ounce  and  a hailf. 

Rhubarb  fVine. 

Take  of  rhubarb,  two  ounces  ; canella  alba,  one  drachm; 
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proof* fpirit,  two  ounces ; Sanifti  white  wine,  fifteen 
ounces.  Macerate  for  feven  days,  and  drain. 

This  is  a warm,  cordial,  laxative  medicine.  It  is  ufed 
chiefly  in  weaknefs  of  the  ftoinach  and  bowels,  and  fome 
kinds  of  loofenefles,  for  evacuating  the  offending  matter, 
and  flrengthening  the  tone  of  the  vifcera.  It  may  be  given 
in  dofes  of  from  half  a fpoonful  to  three  or  four  fpoonfuls 
or  more,  according  to  the  circumftances  of  the  diforder. 

Chalybeate,  or  Steel  Wine. 

Take  filings  of  iron,  two  ounces ; cinnamon  and  mace, 
of  each  two  drachms  ; Rhenilh  wine,  two  pints.  Infufe 
for  three  or  four  weeks,  frequently  fhaking  the  bottle ; 
then  pafs  the  wine  through  a filter. 

in  obftrudlions  of  the  vieJises,  this  preparation  of  iron 
may  be  taken,  in  the  dofe  of  half  a wine  glafs,  twice  or 
thrice  a- day. 

The  medicine  would  probably  be  as  good  if  made  with 
Lifbon  fhine,  fharpened  with  half  an  ounce  of  the  cream 
of  tartar,  or  a fmall  quantity  of  the  vitriolic  acid. 

Stomach  Wine. 

Take  of  Peruvian  bark,  grofsly  powdered,  one  ounce  ; 
cardamom-feeds,  and  orange-peel,  bruifed,  of  each  two 
drachms.  Infufe  in  a bottle  of  white,  port,  or  Lifbon 
wine,  for  five  or  fix  days  ; then  firain  ofi^  the  wine. 

This  wine  is  not  only  of  fervice  in  debility  of  the  ftomach 
and  inteflines,  but  may  alfo  be  taken  as  a preventi\p?,  by 
perfons  liable  to  the  intermittent  fever,  or  who  refide  m 
places  where  this  difeafe  prevails.  It  will  be  of  ule  like- 
wife  to  thofe  who  recover  flowly  after  fevers  of  any  kind, 
as  it  affifls  digeftion,  and  helps  to  reflore  the  tone  and  vi- 
gour of  the  fyflem. 

A glafs  of  it  may  be  taken  two  or  three  times  a*day. 


an  alphabetical 


LIST  OF  THE  MEDICI SES 

COMMONLY  EMPLOYED  IN  PRACTICE, 

WITH  THEIR  DOSES, 


^A-CID,  the  acetous,  from  one  fcruple  to  one  dram 
.Acid,  the  benzoin,  from  ten  grains  to  half  a dram 
Acid,  the  muriatic,  from  twenty  drops  to  forty  drops 
Acid,  the  nitrous,  diluted,  from  twenty  drops  to  forty  drops 
Acid,  the  vitriolic,  diluted,  from  twenty  drops  to  forty  drops 
^ther,  vitriolic,  from  one  dram  to  two  drams 
^thlop’s  mineral,  from  Bfteen  grains  to  thirty  grains 
Aloes,  from  five  grains  to  thirty  grain?. 

Alum,  from  fix  grains  to  twenty  grrins 

Alum,  burned,  from  three  grains  to  twelve  grains 

Ammoniac,  gum,  from  ten  grains  to  half  a dram 

Ammoniac,  milk  of,  from  half  an  ounce  to  one  ounce 

Anife.  the  feeds,  from  t.n  grains  to  one  dram 

Augufiura,  powder  of  the  bark,  from  ten  grains  to  one  fcruple 

Antimony,  from  ten  grains  to  one  dram 

Antimony,  calcined,  from  one  fcruple  to  one  dram 

Antimony,  glafs  of,  from  a quarter  of  a grain  to  two  grains 

Afafcetida,  from  fix  grains  to  half  a dram 

Afai«tida,  milk  of,  from  half  an  ounce  to  one  ounce 

B 

Balfam  of  Capivi,  from  thirty  drops  to  eighty  drops 
Balfam  of  Canadian,  from  thirty  drops  to  eighty  drops 
Balfam  of  Peru,  from  thirty  drops  to  eighty  drops 
Balfam  of  Tolu,  from  thirty  drops  to  eighty  drops 
Bark.  Peruvian,  powder,  from  two  fcruples  to  three  drams 
Benzoin,  refin  of,  from  four  grains  to  twenty  grains 
Bole,  Armenian,  from  ten  grains  to  two  drams 
Bole,  French,  from  ten  grains  to  two  drams 
Borax,  from  ten  grains  to  forty  grains 

C 

Calomel,  from  one  grain  to  three  grains,  alterative  ; three  gra 
twelve  grains,  purgative 
Camphor,  from  two  grains  to  half  a dram 
Canella  alba,  powder  of,  from  one  fcruple  to  two  drams 
Cantharidcs,  from  half  a grain  to  two  grains 
Cafcarilla  bark,  from  ten  grains  to  forty  grains 
Caffia,  the  pulp,  from  two  drams  to  one  ounce 
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Caftor,  from  eight  grains  to  one  dram 
Catechu,  from  fifteen  grains  to  thirty  grains 
Camomile,  in  f>owder,  from  twenty  grains  to  one  dram 
Chalk,  from  twenty  grains  to  two  fcruples 
Cinnamon,  from  five  grains  to  one  dram 
Colocynth,  from  ten  grains  to  one  dram 
Columbr.  from  ten  grains  to  one  dram 
Confeflion,  aromatfc,  from  ten  grains  to  two  fcruples 
Confedlion,  opiate,  from  ten  grains  to  two  fcruples 
Crabs  claws,  prepared,  f»^om  ten  grains  to  oned  ram 
Conferve  of  rofes,  from  one  dram  to  one  ounce 
Conferve  of  fquills,  from  twenty  grains  to  thirty  grains 
Contrayerva,  from  tw'enty  grains  to  two  Iciuples 
Coriander  feed,  fifteen  grains  to  one  dram 
, -V 

D 

Decodtion  of  hartft>orn,  half  a pint  repeated  as  often  as  neceflary- 
Decodtion  of  broom,  one  ounce  to  a pint  of  water,  to  be  taken  by 
tea  cupfuls 

Decodfion  of  Peruvian  bark,  from  one  ounce  to  four  ounces 
Decodfion  of  the  innei  bark  of  the  elm,  from  four  ounces  to  fixteen 
ounces  daily 

Decodlion  of  farfaparilla,  from  four  ounces  to  fixteen  ounces  daily 
Decodfion  of  guiacu  n,  3 drams  to  a pint  of  water.  A pint  daily 
Digitalis,  powder  of  the  leaves,  from  one  grain  to  two  grains 

E 

Eledluary  of  Cafiia,  from  one  dram  to  one  ounce 
Eledluary  of  fcammony,  from  twenty  grains  to  one  dram 
Eledfuarv  lenitive,  or  of  fenna,  from  thirty  grains  to  fix  drams 
Elixir  of  vitriol,  from  twenty  drops  to  fifty  drops 
Extradf  of  Peruvian  bark,  from  ten  grains  to  half  a dram 
Extradf  of  cafcarillo,  from  ten  grains  to  half  a dram 
Extradf  of  camomile,  from  twenty  grains  to  one  dram 
P.xtradl  of  colocynth,  from  five  grains  to  twenty-five  grains 
Exuadf  of  gentian,  from  ten  giains  to  half  a dram 
Extradf  of  liquorice,  from  two  drams  to  half  an  ounce 
Extradf  nf  logwood,  from  fifteen  grains  to  half  a dram^ 

Extradf  of  black  helebore,  from  three  grains  to  ten  grains 
Extradf  of  jilap,  from  ten  grains  to  twenty  grains 
Eztradf  of  guaiacum,  from  ten  grains  to  twenty  grains 
Extradf  of  white  poppies,  from  one  grain  to  five  grains 
Extradf  of  rue,  from  ten  grains  to  twenty  grains 
Extradf  of  favin,  from  ten  grains  to  thirty  grains 
Extradf  of  fenna,  from  ten  grains  to  thirty  grains 

F 

Fern,  powder  of  the  root,  from  half  a dram  to  half  an  ounce 
Fennel  feed,  from  twenty  grains  to  one  diam 
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Galhanum,  from  ten  grains  to  thirty  grains 
Galls,  from  ten  grains  to  twenty  grams 
Garlic,  cloves  of,  from  No.  i.  to  No  6. 

Gentian,  from  ten  grains  to  forty  grains 
Gineer,  from  five  grains  to  twenty  grams 
Guaiacum.  gnm  refin,  from  ten  grains  to  thirty  grams 
Gum-arabic,  from  fifteen  grains  to  one  dram 
Gum-gambouge,  from  two  grams  to  twelve  grains 

H 

Hartfliorn,  prepared,  from  twenty  grains  to  one  dram 

Hni-tfhorn  fpirits  of,  from  ten  drops  to  forty  drops 

hSU;””:  cLiUc,  in  fom=  mucikginons  v=h,ck.  from  five  drops 

to  twenty-five  drops  _ 

Hartftiorn,  fait  of,  from  two  grams  to  twelve  grams 
Helebore,  white,  from  one  gram  to  five  grams 
Helebore,  black,  from  five  grains  to  ten  grams 
Henbane,  from  three  grains  tb  ten  gr^'^^ 

Hemlock  Ihould  alwafi  be  begun  m very  fmall  dofes,  oi  p^e  gram 
or  lefs,  and  gradually  increafed  as  the  conftitution  will  bear 
Hiera  picra,  from  ten  grains  to  twenty  grams 
Hooey  of  fquills,  from  ten  grains  to  forty  grains 
Honey  of  rofes,  from  one  dram  to  two  drams 

I 

Talao,  powder  from  ten  grains  to  forty  grains 

Infufioi^of  gentian,  compound,  from  one  ounce  to  three  ounces 

Infufion  of  digitalis,  from  half  an  ounce  to  one  ounce 

Infufion  of  rhubarb,  from  half  an  ounce  to  an  ounce  and  a half 

infufion  of  rofes,  from  two  ounces  to  eight  ounces 

Infufion  of  fcnna,  from  half  an  ounce  to  two  ounces 

Ipecacuanha,  from  fifteen  grains  to  thirty  grams 

Iron,  ruft  of,  from  five  grains  to  twenty  grains 

Iron,  ammoniated,  from  two  grains  to  ten  grains 

Iron,  tartarifed,  from  two  pains  to  ten  grains 

Iron,  fait  of,  from  one  grain  to  five  grains 

K 

Kino,  gum,  from  ten  grains  to  thirty  grains 


Lime-water,  from  four  ounces  to  eight  ounces 
Lixivium  of  tar,  from  fifteen  drops  to  forty  drops 

M 

Madder  powder,  half  a dram  to  one  dram 
Mace,  from  ten  grains  to  twenty  gtains 
Magncfia,  from  half  a dram  to  two  drams 
Magnefia,  calcined,  from  half  a dram  to  two  drams 
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Manna,  from  half  an  ounce  to  two  ounces 
Mallich,  gum,  frofn  ten  grains  to  thirty  grains 
Mercury,  crude,  from  half  an  ounce  to  four  ounces 
Mercury,  calcined,  from  half  a grain  to  two  grains 
Mercury,  with  chalk,  from  ten  grains  to  thirty  grains  . 

Mercury,  corrofive  fublimale,  from  one  eighth  part  of  a graTn  to 
half  a grain 

Mercury,  cinnabar  of,  from  ten  grains  to  thirty  grains 
Mufk,  from  five  grains  to  forty  grains 
Muftard  feed,  from  one  dram  to  one  ounce 
Myrf-h,  gum,  from  ten  grains  to  one  dram 

N 

Nitre,  purified,  from  fifteen  grains  to  thirty  grains 
Nutmeg,  from  fix  grains  to  half  a dram 

O 

Oil,  animal,  from  fifteen  drops  to  forty  drops 
Oil  of  almonds,  from  half  an  ounce  to  one  ounce 
Oil  of  linfeed,  from  half  an  ounce  to  one  ounce 
Oil  of  caftor,  from  half  an  ounce  to  one  ounce 
Olibanum,  from  five  grains  to  thirty  grains 
Opium,  from  half  a grain  to  two  gjains 
Opoponax,  from  ten  grains  to  thirty  grains 
Oxymel  of  colchicum,  from  half  a dram  to  one  ounce 
Oxymel  of  fquills,  from  half  a dram  to  two  drams 

P 

Potafh,  water  of,  from  ten  drops  to  thirty  drops 
Petroleum,  from  ten  drops  to  thirty  drops 
Pills,  aloctic,  from  ten  grains  to  thirty  grains 
Pills,  of  the  gums,  frqm  ten  grains  to  thirty  grains 
Pills,  mercurial,  from  ten  grains  to  twenty  grains 
Powder,  antimouial,  from  three  grains  to  fix  grains 
Powder  of  contrayerva,  compound,  from  fifteen  grains  to  thirty 
grains 

Powder  of  chalk,  compound,  from  twenty  grains  to  forty  grains 
Powder  of  chalk,  compound,  with  opium,  ten  grains  to  forty  grains 
Powder  of  ipecacuanha,  compound,  or  Dover’s  powder,  from  ten 
grains  to  thirty  grains 


0.  . , 
Q^aflia,  from  ten  grains  to  thirty  grams.— Two  drams  to  a pint  of 
water  for  a dccoiition 


R 

Rhubarb,  powder,  from  ten  grains  to  forty  grains 
Refin,  yellow,  from  three  grains  to  twenty  grains 
Rue,  Powder,  from  twenty  grains  to  forty  grains 
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S 

SaflFron,  from  five  grains  to  twenty  grains 

Sagapenum,  from  ten  frrains  to  thirty  grains 

Sal  ammoniac,  from  ten  grains  to  thirty  grains 

Salt,  Epfom,  from  two  drams  to  an  ounce  and  a half 

Salt,  Glauber,  from  four  drams  t two  ounces 

Salt,  Polychreft,  from  twenty  grains  to  half  an  ounce 

Salt  of  tartar,  from  ten  grains  to  thirty  grains 

Sarfaparilla,  powder  of,  from  twenty  grains  to  forty  grains 

Scammony,  from  five  grains  to  ten  grains 

Seneka,  from  twenty  grains  to  forty  grains 

Senna,  from  twenty  grains  to  forty  grains 

Soap,  from  twenty  grains  to  half  an  ounce 

Soap,  lees,  from  twenty  drops  to  thirty  drops 

Snake  root,  from  twenty  grains  to  forty  grains 

Spirit  of  Mindererus,  from  one  dram  to  one  ounce 

Spirit,  fweet,  of  vitriol,  from  fifteen  drops  to  forty  drops 

Spirit,  fweet,  of  nitre,  from  fifteen  drops  to  forty  drops 

Spirit  of  fal  ammoniac,  from  fifteen  drops  to  forty  drops 

Spirit  of  sal  ammoniac,  compound,  from  fifteen  drops  to  forty  drops 

Spirit  of  fal  ammoniac,  foetid,  from  fifteen  drops  to  forty  drops 

Spirits,  diftilled,  from  half  a dram  to  half  an  ounce 

Spermaceti,  from  twenty  grains  to  one  dram 

Sponge,  burned,  from  twenty  grains  to  one  dram 

Sulphur,  flowers  of,  from  twenty  grains  to  one  dram 

Sulphur,  precipitated,  of  antimony,  from  one  grain  to  four  grains 

Squill,  dried  powder,  from  one  grain  to  three  grains 

Squill,  frefh,  from  five  grains  to  fifteen  grains 

Syrup  of  poppies,  from  half  a dram  to  half  an  ounce 

Syrup  of  buckthorn,  from  one  dram  to  two  drams 

Syrup  of  ginger,  from  one  dram  to  half  an  ounce 

Syrups  in  general,  from  one  dram  to  two  drams 

T 

Tartar,  cream  of,  from  two  drams  to  one  ounce 
fartar,  regenerated,  from  twenty  grains  to  one  dram 
1 attar,  foluble,  from  two  drams  to  one  ounce 
Tartar  emetic,  as  emetic,  from  one  grain  to  three  grain* 

Terra  Japonica,  from  fifteen  grains  to  forty  grains 
Tobacco,  an  infufion  of,  one  dram  to  a pint  of  water;  fhould  he 
adminiftered  by  table-fpoonfuls ; flrongly  diuretic. 

Tin,  powder  of,  from  twenty  grains  to  one  dram 
Turmeric,  from  twenty  grains  to  one  dram 
Turpentine,  fpirits  of,  from  ten  drops  to  thirty  drops 
Tindlure  of  aloes,  from  half  an  ounce  to  one  ounce 
Tindlure  of  aloes,  compound,  from  half  a dram  to  two  drams 
Tindlure  af  afafoetida,  from  ten  drops  to  fixty-one  drops, 

Tinfture  of  benzoin,  compound,  from  ten  drops  to  forty  drqpi 
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Tinflure  of  cantharides,  from  ten  drops  to  forty  drops 
Xinflure  of  Cardamoms,  fiom  one  diam  to  half  an  ounce 
T infture  of  caftor,  from  half  a dram  to  a dram  and  a half 
Xinflure  of  catechu,  from  one  dram  to  two  drams 
Tin6lure  of  Peruvian  bark,  from  one  dram  to  half  an  ounce 
Xinflure  of  iron,  muriated,  from  ten  drops  to  fixty  drops 
Xinaure  of  Colombo,  frrm  one  dram  to  three  drams 
Xincture  of  Gentian,  compound,  from  one  dram  to  three  drams 
Xinflure  of  guaiacum  volatile,  from  one  dram  to  three  drams 
Xinflure  of  digitalis,  from  ten  drops  to  thirty  drops 
Xinflure  of  kino,  from  one  dram  to  three  drams 
Tinflure  of  black  henbane,  from  one  fcruple  to  one  dram 
Tinflure  of  white  hellebore,  from  five  drops  to  ten  drops 
Tinaure  of  black  .hellebore,  from  one  fcruple  to  one  dram 
Xinaure  of  jalap,  froin  one  dram  to  half  an  ounce 
Xinaure  of  lavender,  compound,  from  twenty  drops  to  two  drams 
Xinaure  of  myrrh,  from  one  fcruple  to  one  dram 
Xinaure  of  mulk,  from  one  dram  to  half  an  ounce 
Tinaure  of  opium,  from  twenty  drops  to  forty  drops 
Xinaure  of  opium,  camphorated,  or  paregoric  elixir,  from  one  dram 
to  three  drams 

Xinaure  of  rhubarb,  from  half  an  ounce  to  two  ounces 
Xinaure  of  fenna,  from  two  drams  to  one  ounce 
Xinaure  of  fquills,  from  ten  drops  to  forty  drops 
Xinaure  of  fnake  root,  from  one  dram  to  two  drams 
Tinaure  of  Tolu,  from  one  dram  to  two  drams 
^'inaure  of  valerian,  from  one  dram  to  three  drams 
Xinaure  of  valerian,  volatile,  from  one  dram  to  two  drams 
Tormentil,  powder  of,  from  ten  grains  to  one  dram 

V 


Valerian,  powder  of,  from  twenty  grains  to  two  drams 
Vinegar,  dillilled,  from  two  drams  to  one  ounce 
Vinegar  of  fquills,  from  ten  drops  to  fifty  drops 
Vinefar  of  fqudls,  as  enteric,  from  half  an  ounce  to  one  ounce 
Vitriol,  white,  as  a tonic,  from  two  grams  to  five  grains 
Vitriol,  white,  as  a quickly  operating  emetic,  from  twenty  gra 
one  dram 

Vitriol,  blue,  emetic,  from  one  gram  to  three  grains 
Uva  urfi,  in  powder,  from  twenty  grams  to  one  dram 

W 

Wormwood,  exprefTed  juice,  from  half  an  ounce  to  two  ounces 
White  lead,  from  one  grain  to  three  grains 
Wine,  aloetic,  from  half  an  ounce  to  one  ounce 
Wine,  antimonial,  from  twenty  drops  to  two  drams 
Wine,  Ipecacuanha,  from  one  dram  to  an  ounce  and  a 
Wine,  rhubarb,  from  half  an  ounce  to  two  ounces 
Wine,  fteel,  from  one  dram  to  halt  an  ounce. 
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TABLE  OF  DOSES 

I 

FOR  DIFFERENT  AGES. 


Ages, 

Months — two 
feven 

• fourteen 
' tWnty-eight 
-three 
five 
feven 
fourteen 
twenty-one 
fixty  three 
feventy-fevcn 
a hundred 


Parts  of  a common  dost. 

. one»fiftecnth 

. one-twelfth 

. one-eighth 

. one-filth 

_ one  fourth 

. one-third 

« bne-half 

_ two  thirds 

Common  dofe  erne  dram, 
m eleven-twelfth# 

_ five-fixths 

. fuur-fixth# 


APOTHECARIES  WEIGHT  AND  ENGLISH 
WINE  measure. 


a Pound,  lb.  i. 
an  Ounce,  §.  i.  ( 
a Dram,  5.  i.  f 
a Scruple,  9.  i.  J 


contaiils 


p 12  Ounces,  §.  xii. 
\ 8 Drams,  S.viii. 

i 3 Scruples,  9.  iii. 
C 20  Grains,  gr.  xx. 


A table-spoonful  is  the  measure  of  half  an  ounce. 
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GLOSSARY 


OR  EXPLANATION  OF  THE  TECHNICAL  WORDS  OR 
PHRASES  USED  IN  THE  PROGRESS  OF 
THE  WORK. 


Abdomen.  The  belly. 

• Absorbents.  Vessels  that  convey 
the  nourishment  from  the  intestines, 
and  the  secreted  fluids  from  the 
various  cavities  into  the  mass  of 
blood. 

Absorbent  Medicines.  Kinds  of 
earths  which  destroy  acidities. 

Acrimony.  Corrosive  sharpness. 

Acute.  A disease,  the  symptoms 
of  which  are  violent,  and  tend  to  a 
speedy  termination,  is  called  acute. 

Adult.  Of  mature  age. 

Alexipharmic.  A medicine  sup 
posed  to  expel  poisons  or  noxious 
humours  through  the  pores  of  the 
skin. 

Atttispasmodic.  Whatever  tends 
to  prevent  or  remove  spasm. 

Anthelmintic.  Destructive  to 
worms. 

Apthic.  Small  whitish  ulcers  ap- 
‘ pearing  in  the  mouth. 

Astringent.  Binding. 

Astriction.  A tightening  or  les- 
sening. 

Atrabalarian,  An  epithet  com- 
monly applied  to  peoole  of  a certain 
temperament,  marked  by  a dark 
complexion,  black  hair,  spare  habit, 
&c.  which  the  ancients  supposed  to 
arise  from  atra  bilis,  or  black  bile 

Bile,  or  Gall.  A flu'd  which  is 
secreted  by  the  liver  into  the  gall 
bladder  and  from  thence  passes  in- 
to the  intestines,  for  the  purpose  of 
promoting  digestion. 

Cathectic  An  unhealthy  state  of 
the  body. 

Caries.  A rottenness  of  the  bone. 

Carminative.  Good  for  expell- 
ing wind. 

Chyle.  A milky  fluid,  separated 
from  the  aliment  in  the  intestines, 


and  conveyed  by  the  absorbents  in- 
to the  blood,  to  repair  the  waste  of 
the  animal  body. 

Chronic.  A disease  whose  pro- 
gress is  slow,  in  o;  position  to 
acute. 

Circulation.  The  motion  of  the 
blood,  which  is  driven  by  the  heart 
th'-ough  the  arteries,  and  returns  by 
the  veins. 

Comatose.  Sleepy.  ♦ 

Conglobate  Gland.  A simple  gland. 

Conglomerate.  A compound  gland. 

Contagion.  Infectious  matter. 

Cutis.  The  skin. 

Cutaneous.  Of  or  belonging  to 
the  skin. 

Crisis.  A certain  period  in  the 
progress  of  a disease,  at  which  a de- 
cided alteration,  either  for  the  bet- 
ter or  the  worse  takes  place. 

Critical.  Decisive  or  important. 

Critical  Days.  The  fourth,  fifth, 
seventh,  ninth,  eleventh,  thirteenth, 
fourteenth,  seventeenth,  and  twenty- 
first,  are  by  some  authors  denomi- 
nated critical  days,  because  febrile 
complaints  have  been  know  n to  take 
a decisive  change  at  these  periods. 

Delirium.  A temporary  disorder 
of  the  rnpntal  faculties. 

Diobstruent.  Adapted  to  remove 
obstructions. 

Detergent.  Cleansing. 

Diaphragm.  A membrane  sepa- 
rating the  cavity  of  the  chest  from 
that  of  the  belly. 

Diuretic.  A medicine  that  pro- 
motes the  secretion  of  urine. 

Drastic.  Is  applied  to  such  pur- 
gative medicines  as  are  violent  or 
harsh  in  their  operation. 

Dt/speptic.  Belonging  to  bad  di- 
gestion. 
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Emetic.  A.  vomit. 

Empyema,  A collection  of  pu 
rulent  naatter  in  the  cavity  of  the 
breast. 

Endemic.  A disease  peculiar  to 
a certain  district  of  country. 

Epidemic.  A disease  generally 
infec‘  IOU8. 

Errhine.  What  excites  sneezing. 
Exacerbation.  The  increase  of 
any  disease. 

Fceces.  Excrements. 

Fcetid.  Emitting  an  offensive 
smell. 

Fatus.  The  child  before  birth,  or 
when  born  before  the  proper  period. 
Flatullent.  Producing  wind. 
Fungus.  Proud  flesh. 

Gangrene  Mortification. 
Gelatinous.  Gluey,  viscid. 

Hectic  Fever.  A slow  consum* 
ing  fever,  generally  attending  a bad 
habit  of  body,  or  some  incurable  and 
deep  rooted  di'^ease. 

Hemorrhoids.  The  piles. 
Haemorrhage.  Discharge  of  blood. 
Hypochondriacism.  Low  spirits. 
Hypochondriac  viscera.  Tte  li- 
ver, spleen,  &c.  so  termed  from 
their  situation  in  the  hypochondri- 
ac, or  upper  and  lateral  parts  of  the 

bel’y.  . _ 

Hydragogue.  What  carries  off 

water  by  purging.  . , 

Ichor.  Thin  matter  of  an  acrid 

kind.  . 

Imposthume.  A collection  of  pu- 
rulent matter. 

Injlammdtion.  An  increased  ac- 
tion of  the  blood  vessels,  in  any  par- 
tieularpart  of  the  body. 

Linament.  A strong  tendinous 
membrane,  binding  the  joints  ot  the 

bone-,.'  • 

Ligature.  Bandage. 

Lixivium.  Lev.  _ 

Military  Eruption.  Eruption  ot 
small  pustules,  resembling  the  seeds 

of  millet.  j. 

Mobific.  Causing  disease,  or  dis- 

The  matter  discharged 

from  the  nose,  lungs,  &c. 

Mysentery.  A double  membrane, 
whidi  connects  the  intestines  to  the 

bac  k hone. 

Nervous.  Irritable. 


Nausea.  Squeamishness. 

Nodes,  Enlargements  of  the 
bones,  produced  by  the  venereal 
disease. 

Paroxysm.  A fit. 

Pectoral,  Medicines  adapted  to 
cure  diseases  of  the  breast. 

Pelvis.  The  bones  situated  at 
the  lower  part  of  the  trunk  ; thui 
named  from  their  resembling  in 
some  measure  a bason. 

Peritonceum.  A membrane  lini^ 
the  cavity  of  the  belly,  and  cov^ 
ing  the  intestines. 

Pericardium.  Membrane  con- 
taining the  heart.' 

Perspiration.  The  matter  dis- 
charged from  the  pores  of  the  skin, 
in  foim  of  vapour  or  sweat. 

Phlegmatic.  Watery,  relaxed. 

P ihoric.  Replete  with  b'.ood. 

Petipus.  A diseased  excrescence. 

Pus.  Matter  contained  in  a boil.- 

Regimen.  Regulation  of  diet. 

Rectum.  The  straight  gut,  ia 
which  the  fceces  are  contained. 

Respiration.  The  act  of  breathing. 

Saliva.  The  fluid  erected  by 
the  glands  of  the  mouth. 

Sanies.  A thin  bad  matter,  dis- 
charged from  an  ill  conditioned 

Schirrous.  A state  of  diseased 
hardness. 

' Slough.  A part  separated  and 
thrown  off  by  suppuration. 

Spasm.  A diseased  contraction. 
Spine.  The  back  bone. 

Styptie.  A medicine  for  stop- 
pingvi^he  discharge  of  blood. 
Syncope.  A fainting  fit. 

Taber.  A species  of  consump- 
tion. , , . .. 

Temperament.  A peculiar  habit 
of  body,  of  which  there  are  gene- 
rally  reckoned  four,  vis.  the  san- 
guiiic,  the  bilious,  the  melancholic, 
and  the  phlegmatic. 

Vertigo.  Giddiness. 

Vmbeliccel.  Belonging  to  the  na- 

Ulcer.  An  ill  conditioned  sore. 
Ureters  Two  canals  which  con- 
vey the  urine  from  the  kidneys  to 

the  bladder.  u-  u 

Urethra.  The  canal  which  con- 
veys the  urine  from  the  bladder. 
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